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•THsSB  BXPKRIlttKTS,  IT  B  nCDM,  ABM  BOI  SJkST;  tTILL  THKX  ARK  Df  THE  POWES  OF  ST£BT 
THTHKIMO  HUflBANDllAK.  HE  WHO  AOOOKnJVBBS  EOT  OVB,  OF  BDWXVEB  UIOTED  API'UCATION  ASj} 
TAKES  CABB  TO  REPORT  IT  FAITHFULLT*  ADVANCES  THE  SCIENCE*  AND,  CONSEQUENTLY,  THE  FEACTICB 
OF  AGBICUUPUK"*  AND  ACQUIRES  THEREBT  A  RIGHT  TO  THE  GRATITUDE  OF  HIS  FELLOWS,  AND  OF  THOSE 
WHO  OOXS  AFTER.  TO  MAKE  MANT  SUCH  IS  BEYOND  THB  POWER  OF  XOST  INDIVIDUALS,  AND  CANNOT 
BE  EXPECTED.  THB  FIRST  CARE  OF  ALL  SOaRTIZS  FORURD  FOR  THB  IHPBOVEIIEKt  OF  OUR  SCIENCE 
SHOULD  BB  TO  PRRPARB  THB  FORM8  OF  SUCH  EXPEROUNTS,  AND  TO  DI8TRZBUTR  THR  RXBCUTION  OF 
THESE  AMONG  THRIR  MEMBERS. 

Vw  Thabr,  PrincipUtofj 
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ON 

THE   METEOROLOGY   OF   ENGLAND 

DUKIXG 

THE  QUAPwTER  ENDING  MARCH  31,  1862. 

By    JAMES    GLAISHEE,    Esq.,    F.R.S., 

6EC.  OF  THE  BRITISH  MSTEOBOLOOICAL  COCIETT. 


Till  the  6th  of  January  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  V  below 
the  average ;  from  the  7th  to  the  15th  7i°  above ;  then  for  the  next 
six  days  8°  belowv  A  period  of  warm  weather  followed,  extending 
to  the  Cth  of  Febniary;  llie  average  daily  excess  for  the  15  days 
being  8°.  From  the  7th  of  February  to  the  16th  was  cold,  the 
daily  defect  of  temperature  being  3i°.  The  next  six  days  were  in 
excess  to  the  amount  of  8°  daily ;  then  from  the  24th  of  February 
to  the  5th  of  March  there  was  a  daily  deficiency  of  5i°,  followed  by 
a  period  of  nine  d^ys  whose  daily  average  was  7°  in  excess ;  thfis 
peiidd  was  succeeded  by  another  ending  the  21st  of  March,  of 
deficient  temperature  to  the  amount  of  2i°  daily;  and  from  the  21st 
of  March  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  there  was  an  excess  of  tempera- 
ture to  the  amount  of  6°  daily. 

The  mean  high  day  temperature  in  January  averaged  f°,  and 
FebruMy  1J°  above,  whilst  in  March  it  was  0°-l  below,  their 
respective  averages. 

The  mean  low  night  temperature  in  January  was  1°  nearly,  in 
February  3i°,  and  in  March  3°,  in  excess  of  their  respective  averages. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  0°-9  in  excess  in  January, 
2^°  in  excess  in  February,  and  1°*3'  in  March,  as  compared  with 
the  averages  of  the  preceding  21  years,  chiefly  due  to  the  warm 
nights  in  February. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  0'°6  below  its  average 
in  January,  2°  above  in  February,  and  2°'9  above  in  March.  The 
mean  for  the  quarter  was  nearly  li°  in  excess ;  therefore  the  amount 
of  water  mixed  with  the  air  was  less  in  January  and  greater  in 
February  and  March. 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  January  was  0*06  inch 
below,  in  February  was  0*12  inch  above,  and  in  March  0-29  inch 
below  theii*  respective  averages. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  January  was  1'9  inch,  in  February  0*5  inch, 
and  in  March  3*7  inches ;  the  total  fall  for  the  quarter  was  6*1 
inches,  being  about  1 J  inch  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  45 
years. 

The  temperature  of  vegetation,  as  indicated  by  a  thermometer 
placed  on  grass,  was  below  30°  on  33  nights,  and  above  30°  on  57 
nights. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  three 
months  ending  February,  constituting  the  tiiree  winter  months,  was 
40°*4,  being  2°-6  above  the  average  of  the  preceding  90  years. 
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(     IV     ) 
ON 

THE   METEOROLOGY   OF   ENGLAND 

DtTRING 

THE  QUARTER  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1862. 

By    JAMES   GLAISHER,    Esq.,    F.R.S., 

SIC.  OF  THB  BRITISH  XBTKOROLOOICAL  80CIXTT. 


The  warm  weather  whicli  set  in  on  the  24th  of  March  continued 
only  till  the  7th  of  April;  the  mean  daily  excess  from  the  1st  of 
April  was  5^  On  the  8th  of  AJ)ril  a  cold  period  set  in  which 
continued  till  the  16th,  the  mean  daily  defect  being  5°.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  period  of  very  warm  weather,  which  continued,  with 
little  exception,  until  the  8th  of  June ;  the  mean  daily  excess  of  the 
53  days  ending  the  8th  of  June  was  3°  nearly.  On  several  days 
during  this  period  the  weather  was  above  its  average  to  large 
amounts,  as  on  the  25th  of  April  it  was  12°-6  in  excess ;  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  of  May  were  8°-5,  11°-1,  and  13°'6  in  excess.  On  the 
9th  of  June  a  cold  period  set  in,  which  continued  till  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  mean  daily  defect  being  greater  than  4°,  The  average 
temperature  for  the  month  of  April  was  48°-4,  being  4°  higher  than 
in  1861,  and  higher  than  in  any  April  since  1854.  That  for  May 
was  i5°*4,  being  3^°  higher  than  in  1861,  and  higher  than  any  May 
since  1848.  In  June  it  was  56°-3,  being  3°  lower  than  in  1861,  and 
lower  than  any  June  since  1854. 

The  mean  high  day  temperature  i^  April  was  0°-8  in  excess,  in 
May  2°  in  excess,  and  in  June  4°-l  in  defect  of  their  respective 
averages. 

The  mean  low  night  temperature  in  April  was  3°*2  above,  in 
May  3°-8  above,  and  in  June  0°-9  below  their  respective  averages. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  was  2°-l  in  excess  in  April, 
2°-6  in  excess  in  May,  and  2°*9  in  defect  in  June ;  and  this  is  the 
first  month  in  the  present  year  in  which  the  mean  temperature  has 
been  below  its  average. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  3°'l  in  excess  in 
April,  4*'-9  in  excess  in  May,  and  1°*6  in  defect  in  June ;  the  mean 
for  the  quarter  was  a  little  more  than  2°  in  excess. 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  0°*1  inch  in  excess  in 
April,  0*04  inch  in  defect  in  May,  and  008  inch  in  defect  in  June. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  April  and  May  was  2*8  inches  in  each  month, 
and  in  June  was  1'8  inch.  The  total  fall  for  the  quarter  was  nearly 
7i  inches,  exceeding  the  average  of  the  preceding  43  years  by  a 
little  moM^Jian  li  inch. 

The  JPn  temperature  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  in  the  three 
months  ending  May,  constituting  the  three  spring  months,  was 
48°-9,  being  2°*5  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  preceding  91  years. 
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STATE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

1st  Quarter, — ^The  total  number  of  deatlis  registered  in  the  quarter 
was  122,192 ;  it  was  not  so  great  as  in  the  same  quarter  of  1860, 
when  the  number  was  122,617.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  England 
and  Wales  in  the  quarter  was  2*447  per  cent. ;  the  average  being 
2-489.  It  ranged  in  the  March  quarter  of  the  previous  ten  years 
from  2*2  to  2-9.  In  the  town  districts  the  mortality  was  2*691  per 
cent,  against  an  average  of  2*709.  In  the  country  districts  the  rate 
was  2*209,  against  an  average  of  2*297.  The  country  was  not  only 
favourably  distinguished  from  town  by  having  a  lower  rate  of 
mortality,  but  appears  to  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  salubrity 
as  compared  with  the  winters  of  former  years. 

2nd  Quarter. — The  total  mimber  of  deaths  registered  in  the  three 
months  was  107,555.  In  the  same  period  of  1860  and  1861  the 
numbers  were  respectively  110,869  and  107,721 ;  whence  it  appears 
that  in  an  increasing  population  the  deaths  decreased  in  the  last 
two  spring  quarters.  The  annual  rates  of  mortality  in  these  three 
seasons  were  2*237  per  cent ;  2*160 ;  2*124.  The  average  obtained 
from  returns  in  ten  years  is  2*201  per  cent.  The  mortality  in  the 
town  districts  was  2*282;  in  the  country  districts  1*968.  Their 
respective  averages  were  2*366  and  2*056,  so  that  the  benefit  was 
equally  shared  between  town  and  country. 

PRICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 

1st  Quarter. — The  average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was  60s. ;  it 
was  higher  than  it  had  been  in  any  quarter  since  1856.  In  the 
March  quarter  of  1860  and  1861  the  price  was  44s.  5c?.  and  55*.  Id. 
Potatoes  were  not  cheap ;  they  were  on  an  average  142s.  6d  per 
on.    Beef  w««  -^t  the  sam*   >nce  as  i«  th**  same  period  of  last  year ; 

'^ii,x..  vvv^c^  -  ^A  v/xaoAt  ^or  quarter  was  56s.  8 d. 

i^V'x.    —     nat  o'    ..       -m*>   oeriod  in  either  of  the  two 

"*'*'*^  sold  by  the  carcase  at 

'     '  f'        ...    -  ierlb. ;  the  best  quality 

,.^iu    AiLing  the  average  quarterly 
—  T»)ie  highest  and  lowABf  prices  of 

I.       .  r-  ki.    i^  TT»«T  '^^ .  tifr    --*»■»•©  lower 

•-    vjs         \u^.%.\p     •    ■•      t^  .  .---        i^otatoes 

i«a'      •-  ^  40  p'*''  »       —  -1.    Taterside 
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THE  PEICE  OF  PROVISIONS. 

rhe  kVEBAGE  Pbices  of  Consols,  of  Wheat,  Moat,  and  Potatoes ;  also  thfe  average 
Quantity  of  Wheat  sold  and  imported  weekly,  in  each  of  the  Nine  Quarters 
ending  June  30,  1862. 


{for 
Miin*y>. 

Prieeof   ' 

\rbe*t  per 

Qiurter 

In 

tnd 
WaIa*. 

Wheat  wid 
f  d  tbfi  2«0 
Cttlee  and 
TowtiA  in 
l^gkiid  and 
Wild  miking 

Vnif-at  and 
Wteat  Flour 
«nter«d  fcr 

HOIIHI 

fttCl]iEf  Poria 
^>f  Gnsftt 
Britain.* 

Avtriige  l"riee&  of 

Qunen  ' 

Meat  per  lb,  at  LeodenbaU 

and  Ni;wy;ali  Marketa 

Cby  the  Gmtaw), 

Bo>(t 

HomtOBR 

tier  Ton 

at  Vatenridt 

Market, 

Avenigv  ntimtit'f  of 

B«ef. 

Jffnttis]]. 

Souiliwu-k^ 

i860 
June  10 

Sept  30 
Dee.  31 

Vir.  31 

Jose3<> 
SepL3e» 

M»r,  3t 

Joaeso 

93i 

93i 

91I 

9ir 

931 

931 

9St 

t.     d. 

59    I 

56    9 

55  I 
54    9 
51     1 

S9    3 

^    I 

56  B 

idf,lo6 
66iSl9 

73 1 770 

&9iS8e 
* 
65,176 

83^383 

113,809 

74.163 

58,718 

62,172 
I|9,I4Z 
197.396 

J4S,BBo 
l34,oBj 
118,336 

121,480 

I12j882 

156,330 

4K-6M 
Mean  jjif, 

4*.^.-7''. 
Mean  sj^- 

Me^  4K 

4d.—^d, 
Meanst^^ 

4K-6|rf. 
Mean  5^£f. 

Mean5i<^. 
4d.-eid. 
Mean  £H 

4rf.— 6i(f. 
Mean  5^. 

4*/.-*d 
5Iean  5^* 

sw.^74*^. 

Mcaa  ^d. 

4!d— eii/. 
Mean  jf'^. 

Mean  h^. 

5H-7ld. 
M*^aD  6iif. 

4^—7'^. 
Mean  sV- 

4frf.-6i(f. 
Mean  sfii 

Mean  5|f^, 

5<f.^7^^ 
Mean  U. 

1251,— i6csf. 
Mean  I42a,6fi* 

125*,— I4S*. 
Mean  1351, 

Meanil2i.6rf, 

140*,— 1555. 
Meaa  i47^.6£f. 

I  a  c#.— 1401. 
Mean  J  30** 

Mean  97*.  6if, 

Mean  not. 

no*.— 155'- 
Mean  i^is.hd. 

i8oj.-^loof* 
Mean  i^oi. 

C5t 

'      f 

3 

J 

4 

5 

6 

7 

*  Note. — The  total  namber  of  quarters  of  wheat  sold  in  England  nnd  Wales  for  the  13  weeks 
ending  Jane  30th,  1860,  was  1,314,386 ;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  September  30th,  18G0, 865,007 ; 
for  the  13  weeks  ending  December  31st,  1860,  959,006;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  March  31st, 

1861,  904,649 ;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  Jun^  30th,  1861,  847,285;  for  the  13  weeks  ending 
September  30th,  1861,  1,070,985;  for  the  13  weeks  ending  December  31st,  1861,  1,466,525; 

!  for  tiie  13  weeks  ending  Mardh  31st,  1862,  964,121 ;  and  for  the  13  weeks  ending  June  30th, 

1862,  763,463.  The  total  namber  of  quarters  entered  for  Home  Consumption  was  respec- 
tirelr,  809,535;  1,808,848;  2,566,145;  1,896,435;  1,743,100;  1,668,374;  1,579.241; 
1,727^464;  and  1,770,998. 
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I. — On   the  Economical  Application  of  the  Liquid  Manure  of  a 
Farm,    By  James  T.  Blackburn. 

The  saving  and  application  of  liquid  manure  has  for  some  years 
past  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  I  believe  that  next 
to  the  first  principles  of  good  cultivation,  there  are  few  subjects 
so  important  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  as  the  consideration  of 
its  efficient  and  economical  distribution.  On  several  farms  in 
England  and  Scotland  arrangements  have  been  made  for  that 
purpose,  but  they  have  not  all  met  with  that  success  which 
should  follow  from. the  recognition  and  adoption  of  correct  prin- 
ciples. Doubtless  many  are  deterred  from  adopting  the  system 
of  pipe  distribution  by  the  reports  which  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated, that  on  those  farms  where  it  was  carried  on,  although 
the  crops  raised  were  very  large,  the  pecuniary  success  was  but 
partial,  whilst  among  the  hundreds  who  visited  and  inspected 
the  operations,  few  have  cared  to  investigate  the  matter  for  them- 
selves, or  to  ascertain  whether  the  result  was  due  to  an  error  in 
principle,  or  to  the  want  of  skill  and  judgment  in  carrying  out 
that  principle.  The  liquid  portion  of  manure  has  been  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  most  valuable,  and  yet  it  has  been  the 
most  generally  wasted  ;  until  lately  the  farmer  has  often  com- 
placently given  his  yearly  cheque  for  large  quantities  of  guano 
and  other  concentrated  manures,  whilst  he  was  making,  no  efforts 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  fertilizer  which  would  have  enabled 
him  to  dispense  in  som^  measure  with  those  expensive  adjuncts. 

There  are  not  many  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  of 
liquid  manure,  but  have  discovered  that,  to  insure  success,  other 
appliances  more  powerful  and  effectual  than  the  horse  and  cart 
must  be  resorted  to.  The  dilution  necessary  to  the  complete 
development  of  its  advantages. renders  that  plan  unsatisfactory  on 
the  score  of  expense  ;  pipes  and  pressure  therefore  at  once  suggest 
themselves  as  the  most  economical  means  of  conveyance  from  the 
tank  to  the  field. 

Although  it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  pnt  up  an  engine  for 
VOU  XXIII.  B 


2  The  Economical  Application 

this  branch  of  farm  work  only,  where  one  already  exists  irriga- 
tion will  be  the  means  of  providing  it  with  profitable  employ- 
ment, when  its  busy  autumn  and  winter  work  of  threshing,  chaff- 
cutting,  root-pulping,  cake-crushing,  grinding,  &c.,  being  over, 
it  would  otherwise  be  idle.  Even  the  season  for  cultivation  by 
steam  will  then  be  drawing  to  a  close,  therefore  the  farm  can  afford 
to  supply  the  engine  at  a  low  rate  of  charge  ;  and  a  steam-engine 
is  made  profitable  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days'  work 
which  it  is  made  to  perform  during  the  year. 

When  the  position  of  the  ground  suggests  gravitation,  as  the 
power  to  be  made  use  of  in  carrying  out  the  system,  a  pressure 
of  40  feet  (representing  the  difference  of  level  between  the  tank 
and  the  field)  may  be  looked  on  as  a  minimum  for  the  purpose, 
it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the  less  the  pressure  is,  the  larger 
must  be  the  pipes  laid  down  to  convey  a  given  quantity  of  fluid. 
If  water  is  the  motive  power  on  a  farm  I  would  rather  erect 
pumps  than  avail  myself  of  gravitation,  as  the  latter  power  very 
frequently  involves  long  up-hill  carriage  of  the  produce  from  the 
field  to  the  stall,  besides  an  additional  quantity  of  piping. 

The  error  into  which  many  have  fallen  of  laying  down  pipes 
over  a  greater  extent  of  land  than  can  pretty  constantly  be 
worked  through  the  season,  must  be  avoided,  as  the  portion  used 
will  have  to  be  charged  with  the  yearly  interest  clue  on  the 
whole  capital  expended ;  the  area  operated  upon  must  evidently 
depend  on  the  amount  of  water  at  command,  and  the  rotation  to 
be  adopted  on  the  land  so  laid  out,  which  should  comprise  the 
greatest  number  of  those  crops  to  which  the  liquid  can  be 
profitably  applied — crops  which  are  capable  of  yielding  the 
largest  returns  from  such  an  application,  and  consequently  leave 
the  greatest  quantity  of  manure  at  our  disposal.  The  ground 
intended  for  the  purpose  should  be  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
farm  buildings,  so  as  to  economise  the  piping,  as  also  the  cartage 
of  a  large  weight  of  produce  to  the  stall.  The  description  of  soil 
is  of  little  moment,  so  that  it  be  thoroughly  drained.  I  have 
obtained  'equally  good  results  from  heavy  clay  as  from  a  black 
loam  or  sandy  soil.  The  most  important  supply  of  liquid  will 
be  derived  from  the  cattle,  and  for  its  effectual  collection  stall- 
feeding  is  the  best  system  to  follow. 

The  floor  on  which  the  animals  stand  should  be  made  of 
planks  raised  six  or  seven  inches ;  the  ground  may  be  covered 
with  asphalt,  having  a  slope  towards  the  channel  behind 'the 
cattle,  which  conveys  the  liquid  to  the  tank  ;  the  sparred  floor  is 
so  constructed  as  to  require  only  a  small  portion  of  straw  on  its 
surface  for  litter,  while  it  readily  allows  the  liquid  to  run  throujgh 
and  make  its  way  into  the  channel,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  it 
is  taken  through  a"  grating  into  the  tank.     I  prefer  a  boarded 
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floor  used  in  this  way  for  many  reasons  :  it  forms  a  warmer 
bed  than  any  other  material,  being  a  much  better  non-conductor 
of  heat  than  stone  or  tile,  and  the  liquid  is  enabled  to  separate 
and  flow  off  more  quickly  than  when  it  has  to  find  its  way  among 
straw  in  a  compressed  state,  on  a  sloped  stone  floor ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, from  this  circumstance  also  a  drier  bed  than  any  other  at 
present  in  use.  By  this  plan  but  little  liquid  is  absorbed  by  the 
straw,  which  is  an  important  consideration  in  farm  management, 
since  it  has  been  shown  theoretically,  and  confirmed  by  practice, 
that  straw  is  so  much  more  valuable  for  feeding  purposes  than 
for  litter,  that  a  cheaper  substitute  as  an  absorbent  or  vehicle  for 
the  liquid  manure  should  be  made  use  of.  This  is  a  question 
of  general  economy,  quite  independent  of  the  mode  of  using  the 
liquid  afterwards.  The  primary  and  indispensable  preliminary^ 
for  carrying  out  this  process  of  irrigation,  is  the  securing  an 
ample  supply  of  water.  This  supply  will  be  required  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  diluting  the  liquid  manure,  but  also  to  furnish 
additional  dressings  of  water,  so  that  the  soil  may  never  be  parched 
at  the  early  stage  of  growth  in  the  crop.  From  calculations  which 
will  be  given  in  detail  further  on,  it  will  appear  that,  in  con- 
nexion with  two  large  tanks,  containing  25,000  gallons  a-piece, 
and  a  small  extra  tank,  holding  5000  gallons,  a  stream  furnish- 
ing a  constant  yield  of  7^  gallons  per  minute  will  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  10  acres  of  irrigated  land.*  This  is  on  the  sup- 
position that  irrigation  will  be  carried  on  one  day  out  of  three, 
or  to  the  same  extent  working  only  half  a  day  at  a  time.  Any 
less  run  than  this  will  require  more  complicated  arrangements  or 
die  less  perfect  application  of  this  system.  In  many  cases  this 
supply  can  be  obtained  by  tapping  and  collecting  springs  from  a 
higher  level,  also  by  making  use  of  the  outfall  from  as  many 
drains  as  possible,  which,  instead  of  being  carried  away  indis- 
criminately, should  be  taken  into  one  main  drain  and  then  led 
along  the  level  into  the  tanks,  or  to  some  spot  within  reach  of  the 
pumps.  The  surface-water  can  in  many  parts  be  collected  and 
tamed  to  account,  or  a  good  supply  may  be  had  by  sinking  a  well. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  situation  must,  in  each  case,  determine 
the  course  to  be  preferred. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  a  consistent  and  detailed  view  of  the 
coarse  of  action  which  I  recommend,  it  is  advisable  for  me  to 
take  a  special  example  which  may  be  readily  modified  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  occupations  of  various  sizes.  Let.  us  then  from  a  farm 
of  150  or  200  acres  lay  off  a  square  of  20  acres  as  the  proportion 

•  This  supply  will  provide  not  only  for  the  irrigation  of  three  acres  per  week 
with  dilate  summer- dressings,  but  also  for  a  copious  application  of  pure  water  to 
two  acres ;  at  this  rate  one  week's  supply  will  dilute  nearly  all  of  the  proposed 
winter's  stock,  if  it  be  really  expedient  to  let  this  accumulate. — P.  H.  F. 
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to  be  worked  on  the  liquid  manure  system ;  the  ground  should 
be  level  on  the  surface  (not  in  high  ridges),  and  divided  into 
four  5-acre  fields ;  supposing  the  liquid  has  to  be  forced  through 
the  pipes  by  pumps,  two  will  be  required  with  plungers  of 
5J  inches  diameter,  having  a  stroke  of  2  feet,  with  a  speed  of 
^0  revolutions  per  minute,  and  throwing  70  gallons  per  minute.* 

The  plungers  ishould  be  of  cast-iron,  the  valves  of  brass,  and  so 
placed  as  to  be  easily  accessible  in  case  of  requiring  examination  ; 
a  small  brass  cup  connected  by  a  cock  to  the  barrel  of  the  pump, 
close  under  the  stuffing-box,  will  be  found  useful  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  air  in  the  pumps,  and  also  to  facilitate  their 
starting.  A  large  air-vessel  should  be  placed  on  the  delivery- 
pipe,  as  close  to  the  pumps  as  possible,  and  a  safety-valve  as  well. 
I  need  not  suggest  an  arrangement  of  pumps,  &c.,  as  I  presume  in 
an  undertaking  of  this  sort  most  men  would  place  themselves  under 
the  guidance  of  a  person  experienced  in  such  matters.  The  centri- 
fugal pump  would  be  a  most  economical  and  efficient  machine  for 
this  purpose ;  under  ordinary  pressure  it  performs  a  greater  per- 
centage of  work  in  proportion  to  the  power  employed  than  can 
be  got  out  of  the  common  lift  and  force  pump ;  the  economy  of 
first  cost,  as  well  as  of  power, — the  absence  of  all  valves  and  air 
vessels, — ease  of  motion  and  freedom  from  jerks, — the  almost  total  ' 
impossibility  of  stoppages  from  choking  (some  solid  substances 
of  moderate  size  can  be  forced  through  with  perfect  impunity), — 
these  are  advantages  which  should  command  an  extensive  employ- 
ment of  these  pumps. 

When  the  supply  of  water  cannot  be  made  to  flow  naturally 
into  the  tanks,  the  pumps  must  be  looked  to  for  raising  the 
supply  needed ;  an  additional  suction-pipe  and  cocks  will  gene- 
rally dSed  this.  A  branch-pipe  from  the  rising  main  should  be 
taken  into  both  the  tanks  ;  and  by  a  simple  arrangement  of  stop- 
cocks, water  or  liquid  manure  may  occasionally  be  discharged 
into  either  tank  with  such  force,  before  or  during  the  time  of 
pumping  out,  that  little  sediment  will  remain  behind. 

The  fluid  should  only  be  charged  with  that  amount  of  matter  in 
suspension  which  is  due  to  its  bulk.  It  is  a  mistake  to  put  on  the 
liquid  in  a  thick  state,  as  it  not  only  stops  up  the  pores  of  the 
.soil  by  forming  an  incrustation  on  the  surface,  but  is  also  in  an 
unfit  state  for  immediate  assimilation  by  the  plants.  The  chief 
value  of  liquid  manure  arises  from  its  prompt  action  and  imme- 

*  There  are  many  advantages  in  having  a  good  long  stroke,  as  with  the  same 
power  the  number  of  strokes  made  in  a  given  time  is  thereby  diminished,  anil 
therefore  the  inertia  of  the  fluid  less  frequently  to  be  overcome ;  the  quantity  of 
water  which  at  each  closing  of  the  fixed  valve  returns  below  it  is  less,  and  the 
.shakings  in  the  joints  of  the  mechanism,  which  are  produced  by  changes  in  the 
direction  of  ihe  motion,  are  decreased. 
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diate  efficacy,  which  are  due  to  the  soluble  state  in  which  it 
holds  the  elements  which  form  the  structure  of  plants.  Fibrous 
matter,  or  particles  visible  to  the  eye,  and  which  may  yet  be 
held  in  suspension,  must  be  decomposed  before  they  can  be 
absorbed  by  plants,  as  the  most  powerful  microscope  fails  to 
detect  the  apertures  to  their  spongioles.  The  conclusions  of  all 
horticulturists  are  in  favour  of  frequent  applications  of  manure  in 
solution  and  very  largely  diluted ;  and  on  this  practice  depends 
the  profit  to  be  gained,  by  a  speedy  conversion  of  manure  into 
food,  and  food  into  manure  and  money,  so  that  the  process  may 
be  repeated  four  or  five  times  in  the  season,  illustrating  the  com- 
mercial principle  of  quick  returns.  The  cast-iron  main  leading 
from  the  pumps  must  be  laid  20  inches  underground,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  centre  of.  the  ground  to  be  irrigated ;  the  suction  and 
main  pipe  to  be  4  inches  inside  diameter,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
longer  the  suction-pipe  the  larger  must  be  the  diameter.  This 
will  be  all  the  fixed  piping  I  propose  to  have.  I  may  remark 
that,  in  laying  down  pipes,  every  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
right-angle  turns  or  sharp  bends  ;  the  disregard  of  this  rule  will 
involve  a  great  loss  of  power.  The  bad  effect  of  angles  on  pipes 
is  clearly  manifested  in  the  experiments  of  Rennie,  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  From  a 
pipe  15  feet  long,  IJ  inch  diameter,  under  a  head  of  4  feet,  he 
had  delivered  during  equal  intervals  of  time — 

CaWc  feet. 

From  the  straight  pipe      4196 

From  the  pipe  with  tifteen  semicircular  bends        ..     3694 

„  „  one  right  angle         3334 

„  „  with  twenty-four  right  angles        1519 

Another  point  worthy  of  attention  is  well  stated  in  an  able 
French  treatise  on  hydraulics.  "The  pipes  of  which  {Conduits 
are  formed  are  generally  more  or  less  deformed ;  their  section  is 
not  always  circular,  and  the  interior  surface  is  often  covered  with 
superfluous  ridges  and  asperities  which  retard  the  motion. 
VVhere  there  are  joints,  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  whole 
conduit  is  not  always  an  unbroken  line ;  the  interior  surface  is 
not  cylindrical ;  the  edges  of  some  of  the  pipes  advance  inwards, 
and  form  projections ;  the  fluid  lines  which  arrive  at  the  projecting 
parts  are  arrested,  divided,  and  sometimes  thrown  back ;  hence 
disturbances  in  the  motion,  loss  of  motive  force,  and  a  sensible 
reduction  in  the  discharge." 

At  that  part  of  the  main-pipe  which  coming  from  the  home- 
stall  enters  the  square  at  A  (if  our  area  of  20  acres  be  represented 
by  the  sketch  below),  a  branch  with  two  arms  will  have  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  land,  and  the  same  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  main-pipe  at  B.     As  only  one  of  the  two  arms  on  each 
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branch  will  be  in  use  in  the  same  season,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
plug  up  the  other.  To  either  of  these  arms  on  the  surface,  light 
cast-iron  pipes,  of  3-inch  diameter,  with  turned  and  bored  joints, 
are  to  be  connected,  long  enough  to  form  a  line  of  such  piping  to 
the  centre  C  {see  sketch)  of  each  of  the  5  acres  requiring  to  be  irri- 
gated through  the  season.     It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  yard  or 

<  156  yards  X  312  yards.  > 
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so  of  3-inch  gutta-percha  tube  connecting  this  line  of  pipes  with 
the  arm  from  the  main-pipe,  so  as  to  compensate  for  any  difference 
of  inclination  in  the  ground.  These  pipes,  from  the  nature  of 
the  joints,  can  only  form  a  straight  level  line,  and  therefore 
require  to  be  propped  up,  or  the  ground  to  be  somewhat  levelled 
for  their  reception.  The  joints  of  these  pipes  should  be  rubbed 
over  with  tallow,  or  some  such  preparation,  to  prevent  rust,  and 
make  them  easily  separate  when  required.  One  set  of  them  is 
to  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  relaid  in  the  spring 
on  the  next  5  acres,  which  come  under  irrigation  in  the  rotation. 
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^rhe  10  acres  which  it  is  proposed  yearly  to  irrigate,  being  com- 
posed of  5  acres  of  year-old  rye-grass,  and  5  acres  of  two-year 
old,  these  surface-pipes  remain  for  two  seasons  unmoved.  On 
the  line  of  pipe  B  C,  there  must  be  at  point  D  a  branch  cast 
on  the  pipe,  to  allow  the  other  pipes  to  be  attached  when  neces- 
sary for  irrigating  that  portion  of  land  which  is  nearest  to  it 

That  the  liquid  may  be  equally  distributed  over  every  portion 
of  the  square,  other  movable  pipes  will  be  required,  which  may 
be  applied  at  D  and  C,  so  as  to  form  three  leads  DD',  DD'",  CD"  ; 
these  may  be  of  galvanized  sheet-iron  of  20  gauge,  and  2^  inches 
inside  diameter,  in  lengths  of  15  feet.  The  joints  are  formed  of 
a  collar  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  permanently  bound  round  on 
the  end  of  one  pipe,  and  fixed  to  the  other  by  a  cramp-iron 
wedged  up  tight.  A  yard  or  two  of  gutta-percha  should  be  used 
to  ease  off  the  bends  at  the  different  points  of  connection.  A 
gutta-percha  or  other  flexible  pipe  will  be  attached  at  1)'  D"  D'", 
commanding  a  range  of  IJ  acres  from  each  point.  '  This  pipe 
for  convenience  may  be  joined  in  the  middle  by  a  brass  screw 
joint. 

I  have  seen  descriptions  of  distributing-machines  recommended 
as  economizers  of  labour,  &c.,  but  their  advantages,  if  they  possess 
any,  are  more  than  counterbalanced.  The  common  form  is  an 
arrangement  for  winding  the  hose  round  a  drum,  and  in  this 
position  the  fluid  is  forced  through  and  distributed  from  a  nozzle 
liaving  a  small  orifice,  and  throwing  the  liquid  to  various  distances 
through  the  air.  Such  a  machine,  independent  of  its  costliness, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  causing  a  considerable  loss  of  force  pro- 
portionate to  the  curvatures  introduced.  The  amount  of  friction 
and  resistance  thus  brought  into  action  causes  a  diminished  ve- 
locity in  the  fluid  mass,  which  causes  a  reduction  in  the  quantity 
discharged. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  gutta-percha  pipe,  a  small  piece  of  metal 
should  be  fixed  at  such  an  angle  that  the  fluid,  when  forced 
against  it,  distributes  itself  in  a  fish-tail  form  on  the  land.  I 
do  not  think  it  advisable  to  force  the  liquid  through  a  small 
orifice  in  the  shape  of  a  jet,  as  this  involves  loss  of  power  as  well 
as  of  ammonia,  and  the  pei*son  directing  the  pipe  cannot  insure 
such  an  even  delivery  over  the  surface  as  when  it  is  only  thrown  to 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet.  To  distribute  evenly  and  well  is  a 
very  nice  operation,  requiring  care  and  attention.  It  seems  of 
little  importance  at  the  time,  that  a  few  yards  in  one  place  should 
get  twice  or  three  times  as  much  of  dressing  as  another  small 
plot,  and  at  first  all  looks  uniform  and  fair  above ;  but  as  the 
crop  proceeds,  the  difference  is  shown  to  a  line,  by  the  uneven 
growdi  which  is  exhibited.    In  considering  the  amount  of  piping, 
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it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  fixed  underground  pipes  required 
are  from  A  to  B ;  the  total  lengths  will  stand  thus : — 

Yarda. 

A  to  B,  4  in.  diameter  cast-iron,  say 156 

Pipes  from  pumps  to  ground,  ditto,  ditto 50 

::         1^3  3  in.  diameter ..     220 

„         D  to  D',  2 J  in.  diameter  galvanised  iron ..       80 
„         D'  to  E,  2 J  in.  diameter  gutta  percha    ..       50 

556 
Tanks  for  holding  the  liquid  manure  should  be  provided 
before  the  winter  season  commences,  so  that  all  the  manure  may 
be  scrupulously  collected  and  saved.  If  the  investment  is  made 
by  the  landlord,  on  which  the  tenant  is  to  pay  a  percentage, 
circular  tanks  of  brick  set  in  cement,  12  to  14  feet  deep,  will  be 
found  economical  and  convenient.  If  the  tenant  makes  the 
outlay  himself  on  the  strength  of  a  long  lease,  a  cheaper  expe- 
dient might  be  resorted  to.  I  made  two  cheap  tanks,  which 
answered  the  purpose  well ;  they  were  faced  with  rough  outside 
slabs  of  wood,,  supported  by  frames,  and  well  packed  behind 
with  dry.  black  loam.  Their  size  will  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  cattle  stall-fed  through  the  winter,  which  in  the 
instance  before  us  we  will  assume  to  be  50  head  ;  in  fact,  that 
number  may  be  kept  in  the  stall  all  the  year  round.  The  liquid 
will  be  stored  from  November  to  March,  and  the  quantity 
obtained  will  be  not  far  from  5  gallons  per  head  per  day,  besides 
that  which  will  be  absorbed  by  litter.  This  calculation  is  made 
on  the  supposition  that  boards  are  adopted,  or  some  such  plan 
having  the  same  end  in  view,  so  that  the  cattle  will  require  but  a 
small  quantity  of  straw  for  bedding,  say  from  3  to  4  lbs.  per  head 
per  day.  It  will  be  found  that  by  the  beginning  of  March  28,000 
gallons  of  pure  liquid  manure  will  have  been  collected ;  and  to 
contain  the  greater  part  of  this  a  tank  should  be  provided  hold- 
ing 25,000  gallons.  Another  similar  tank  will  also  be  needed  for 
mixing  the  water,  and  manure,  connected  with  the  former  at  the 
bottom  by  a  pipe,  and  provided  with  a  valve  for  regulating  the  dilu- 
tion. The  contents  of  the  tanks  may  therefore  be  25,000  gallons 
each.  The  size  of  these  tanks  will  be  21  feet  diameter  and  12  feet 
deep,  inside  measurement.  A  small  well  should  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mixing-tank  to  receive  the  suction-pipe,  so  that 
all  the  matter  capable  of  being  removed  in  suspension  may  be 
pumped  out  at  each  operation.  The  end  of  the  pipe  must  be 
secured  against  the  admission  of  substances  likely  to  stick  in  the 
valves ;  and  an  easy  mode  of  effecting  this  is  by  covering  the 
well  with  a  perforated  board,  or  the  end  of  the  pipe  with  a  gutta- 
percha bottle  perforated. 
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Some  have  advocated  the  constant  application  of  the  manure 
to  the  soil  at  all  seasons,  thus  making  the  land  the  storehouse  for 
the  fertilising  Shatter.  It  is  a  question  as  yet  undecided  whether 
the  same  amount  of  liquid,  applied  as  it  is  voided,  through  the 
winter  season,  will  produce  the  same  weight  of  vegetable  matter 
as  when  stored  in  tanks  for  application  during  the  growing  season. 
Much  would  doubtless  depend  on  the  description  of  soil,  its 
powers  of  retaining  ammonia,  and  the  amount  of  rainfall  during 
the  winter  months. 

I  have  stated  that  by  March  there  will  be  28,000  gallons  of 
urine  for  immediate  distribution,  the  specific  gravity  of  which, 
if  undiluted,  will  be  from  1015  to  1018 ;  this  diluted  with 
84,000  gallons,  or  three  times  its  weight,  of  water,  will  give 
11,200  gallons  for  each  of  the  10  acres,  which  for  an  early  dressing, 
in  the  season  when  the  ground  is  tolerably  moist,  will  be  ample. 
Should  dry  weather  set  in  after  this,  and  the  grass  appear  to  be 
standing  still,  that  portion  of  the  field  required  for  the  earliest 
cutting  may  have  a  good  dressing  of  water  to  hasten  it  forward. 
The  quantity  of  liquid  manure  produced  throughout  the  summer 
will  be  about  56,250  gallons,  which,  for  an  average  of  soils  and 
seasons,  may  be  diluted  with  nine  times  its  bulk  of  water — thus 
affinrding,  when  added  to  the  pure  liquid,  56,250  gallons  for  each 
acre  through  the  season,  or  four  dressings  of  14,000  gallons  apiece 
after  the  removal  of  the  first  cutting.  The  quantity  of  water,  there- 
fore, needed  for  the  mere  dilution  of  the  liquid  manure  will  be 
590,250  gallons,  or  2635  tons.  This  can  only  be  considered  an 
approximation,  as  much  depends  on  the  temperature,  moisture, 
and  description  of  the  soil. 

After  dressing  with  the  diluted  manure,  at  an  interval  of  a  few 
days  (according  to  the  weather),  a  dressing  of  plain  water  should 
be  applied.  To  succeed  in  obtaining  the  quickest  possible  growth, 
the  ground  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  or  parched ; 
this  must  be  prevented  by  as  frequent  waterings  as  are  required 
to  effect  this  object.  When  the  grass  is  long  enough  to  protect 
the  surface,  and  afford  shade  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the 
wind,  nothing  more  will  be  needed. 

Other  valuable  additions  may  be  made  to  the  contents  of  the 
tanks,  frequently  at  little  expense,  and  which  will  greatly  add 
to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Dead  animals,  after  a  certain  amount 
of  dissection,  will  soon  become  liquefied,  and  in  a  fit  state  for 
conveyance  through  the  pipes.  The  ammoniacal  liquor  from  a 
neighbouring  gas-work,  if  procured  at  a  fair  price,  will  be  feund 
a  powerful  fertilizer  ;  its  specific  gravity,  if  good,  will  be  1025, 
and  it  will  bear  large  dilution.  Occasional  applications  of  guano, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  in  quantities  of  from 
1  to  3  cwts.  per  acre,  sown  broadcast,  and  immediately  washed 
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into  the  soil,  will  be  found  useful  in  bringing  up  the  land  to  a 
high  state  of  fertility ;  and  this  should  not  be  overlooked,  espe- 
cially where  the  land  is  at  all  below  par.  • 

It  will  be  found  then  that,  beyond  the  water  wanted  for  the 
actual  dilution  and  conveyance  of  the  manure,  a  large  additional 
supply  can  be  used  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  profit  A 
good  soaking  of  1  inch  in  depth,  equalling  22,000  gallons,  or  100 
tons  per  acre,  after  each  dressing  of  diluted  liquid,  will  amply 
repay  the  cost ;  and  five  such  dressings  on  the  acre  would,  for 
the  10  acres,  raise  a  further  demand  for  a  million  gallons,  or 
over  5000  tons ;  and  on  many  soils  a  larger  quantity  than  this 
would  greatly  increase  the  results,  the  lighter  land  taking  a  more 
fre(|uent  and  plentiful  supply  than  the  more  compact  and  clayey 
soils. 

The  best  mode  of  cropping  the  20  acres  intended  to  be  irri- 
gated will  be  by  adopting  a  four-course  system,  thus — 1st,  early 
potatoes  or  peas ;  2nd,  Italian  rye-grass ;  3rd,  Italian  rye-g^ass ; 
4th,  oats.  At  the  commencement  the  land  should  be  well  culti- 
vated and  highly  manured  for  potatoes,  which  will  come  oflF  the 
land  by  the  ertd  of  July ;  it  is  then  to  be  well  scarified  and 
harrowed,  so  as  to  form  a  fine  seed-bed :  the  grass-seed,  at  the 
rate  of  3  bushels  to  the  acre,  is  then  sown,  and  covered  in  with 
a  light  seed-harrow,  and  afterwards  rolled  :  if  the  land  is  not  in 
high  condition,  2  cwts.  of  guano  will  assist  in  bringing  forward 
the  plant,  which  will  by  this  means  be  tolerably  strong  before 
winter.  Early  in  spring  it  will  receive  a  good  dressing  of  liquid 
manure,  and  should  be  fit  to  cut  from  the  middle  of  Apnl  to 
the  middle  of  May,  varying  according  to  situation  and  climate. 
I  was  not  able  to  adopt  this  system  in  Kincardineshire,  as  no 
green-crop  that  I  could  grow  would  come  off  the  ground  early 
enough  to  allow  the  grass-seed  to  be  sown  with  a  fair  chance 
of  standing  the  winter  in  that  northern  climate ;  but  I  know  it 
is  adopted  with  success  even  as  far  north  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh.  I  there  followed  a  three-course  system  on  my 
irrigated  ground — viz.,  1st,  turnips  or  potatoes ;  2nd,  grass ;  3rd, 
grass,  a  portion  of  which  was  at  times  allowed  to  seed.  The 
grass  was  laid  down  in  two  sowings,  during  the  *spring,  at  an 
interval  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  with  3  bushels  of  grass-seed 
and  li  bushels  of  oats  per  acre,  all  to  be  cut  green.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  oats  greatly  augmented  the  bulk  of  the  first  and 
second  cuttings,  and  at  the  same  time  nursed  up  the  young 
grass.  In  Scotland  there  was  a  risk  in  sowing  down  the  Italian 
rye-grass  with  a  grain-crop  which  was  to  be  allowed  to  ripen, 
as  in  a  rainy  season  the  grass  will  grow  as  rank  as  the  crop 
with  which  it  is  sown.  Another  disadvantage  arises  from  the 
liability  of  the  grain-crop  to  lodge,  thus  destroying  large  patches 
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of  the  grass.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  lay  down  a  few  acres 
of  permanent  grass  where  an  abundant  supply  of  water  can  be 
cheaply  obtained,  using  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  concen- 
trated manures.  The  grasses  should  be  selected  from  those 
varieties  which  seem  to  thrive  so  well  and  attain  such  luxuriance 
in  the  Craigentinny  meadows,  near  Edinburgh :  I  may  mention 
the  Meadow-foxtail,  Cocksfoot,  and  Timothy,  as  being  the  most 
prominent. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Cassiobury,  keeps  pumps  constantly  at 
work  forcing  water  from  the  river,  by  water-power,  to  a  con- 
siderable height  and  distance,  and  occupying  one  man  through 
the  summer  in  distributing  it  by  hose  on  the  grass-land  with 
the  best  possible  effect.  Slight  top-dressings  are  here  used  when 
thought  necessary.  With  pumps  of  the  size  before  mentioned, 
about  1 J  acre  can  receive  a  dressing  of  nearly  an  inch  in  depth 
in  the  course  of  five  hours  with  the  aid  of  one  man  at  the  dis- 
tributing-pipe. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  Italian  rye-grass  will  yield  a 
larger  return  under  irrigation  than  any  other  crop.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son (to  whom  we  are  all  greatly  indebted  for  having  called 
public  attention  to  his  very  successful  cultivation  of  this  grass), 
experimented,  I  believe,  some  years  ago,  on  several  different 
grasses,  under  similar  treatment,  and  found  that  the  Italian  pro- 
duced a  greater  quantity  of  vegetable  food  than  any  other. 
Analysis  and  experience  have  also  proved  it  to  be  a  very  nutri- 
tive plant,  capable  of  producing  as  much  milk  or  beef  as  any  other 
grass  grown.  One  great  inducement  to  apply  the  liquid  to  grass 
in  preference  to  other  crops  is,  that  from  no  other  plant  can  you 
get  so  quick  or  so  many  returns  in  the  year  ;  whilst  the  resulting 
coDsomption  of  such  green-crops  on  the  farm  lays  the  foundation 
for  future  fertility.  The  10  acres  of  irrigated  grass  will  yield 
mme  food  for  summer  soiling,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  any 
other  system  of  cultivation  at  present  known ;  and  the  addition 
of  a  large  manure-heap  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  representing 
the  heavy  crops  of  grass  consumed  in  the  stall,  will  prove  a 
Talnable  gift  to  the  remainder  of  the  farm. 

Attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact,  that  each  crop  should 
not  occupy  the  ground  longer  than  its  due  portion  of  time.  If 
the  rate  of  consumption  does  not  clear  the  land  quick  enough, 
die  surplus  should  be  cut,  carried  off  the  ground,  and  made 
into  hay.  I  have  found  from  experience  that  an  ox  will  eat,  in 
tbe  hoose,  144  square  yards  of  grass  per  week,  the  crop  being  a 
good  average  one,  probably  weighing  over  12  tons :  this  was 
arrived  at  from  a  fortnight's  observation  of  the  quantity  cut  for 
some  20  head  of  two-year  olds  and  a  few  barren  cows.  At  this 
rate  an  acre  will  keep  33  head  for  one  week.     In  the  present 
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instance,  the  first  three  crops  should  be  cut  at  the  rate  of  from  IJ 
to  2  acres  per  week,  thus  clearing  the  10  acres  in  from  five  to  six 
weeks:  IJ  acres  will  supply  the  green  food  required  for  the 
50  head  for  one  week,  so  that  there  should  be  from  the'first  three 
cuttings  about  90  tons  of  green  grass,  the  produce  of  about  7  acres 
once  cut,  to  make  into  hay :  this  will  come  in  for  use  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  and  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  the  last  two 
crops,  if  required. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  farm  supplies  the  irrigated  portion 
with  the  liquid  manure  furnished  by  the  keep  of  50  head  of  stock 
during  28  winter  weeks,  and  gets  in  return  the  solid  manure 
made  during  24  weeks  in  the  summer,  from  the  consumption  of 
some  500  tons  of  green  grass. 

That  the  irrigation  system,  combined  with  house-feeding, 
enriches  the  whole  farm,  there  is,  I  think,  little  doubt ;  my  own 
experience  has  satisfied  me  fully  on  that  point ;  but  as  to  how 
much  of  this  increase  of  fertility  is  due  to  the  balance  of  exchange 
being  in  favour  of  the  farm,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  manure  from 
grass,  as  generally  consumed  on  pasture,  is  almost  valueless,  is  a 
question  yet  to  be  determined. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  applying  the  liquid  after  the  g^ass 
has  been  removed,  as  by  so  doing  you  immediately  prepare  for 
the  growth  of  another  crop.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are  only  a  few  months  of  growing  weather,  therefore  a  loss  of  two 
or  three  days  after  each  cutting  may  make  a  difference,  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  of  one  crop.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  produce 
a  heavy  first  cutting;  success  much  depends  on  this  :  less  space 
is  then  required  to  furnish  the  amount  of  grass  necessary  for  the 
stock,  and  consequently  there  is  less  ground  requiring  irrigation 
after  the  grass  is  taken  of£  With  diligence  and  skilful  manage- 
ment five  crops  may  be  taken  in  the  first  season,  and  as  many  the 
second.  After  this  the  land  is  broken  up,  and  a  heavy  crop  of 
oats  may  then  be  expected. 

The  growth  of  a  uniform  supply  of  grass  through  the  summer 
and  autumn  is  invaluable ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  pastures  are  bare  and  food  scarce,  a  plentiful  supply  is  by 
this  means  insured,  and  the  stock  kept  in  a  progressive  state. 
The  Italian  rye-grass  remains  longer  palatable  as  food  than  grass 
produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  may  also  be  given  fresh  from 
the  scythe  without  any  after-inconvenience  to  the  animal.  The 
best  time  for  cutting  is  just  as  the  ear  is  shooting  out;  there  is 
at  that  time  a  fair  proportion  of  solid  matter  in  the  plant,  and 
the  ground  is  not  robbed  of  its  grain-producing  elements.  To 
allude  briefly  to  my  own  experience,  I  may  state  that,  although 
labouring  under  disadvantages  as  to  climate,  I  succeeded  in 
raising  very  heavy  grass-crops.     In  the  summer  of  1858  I  took 
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the  follow^ing  cuttings,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  measured  12  feet 
in  heig'ht,  viz. : — 

ft.  in. 

1st  cutting,  22nd  May      2    (J  high 

2nd     „        28th  Juno      3    0    „ 

3rd      „        10th  August 3     6     „ 

4th      „        17th  September     ..      ..     2    0    „ 
5th      „        13th  November     ..      ..     1     0    „ 

These  crops  were  all  consumed  in  the  house  ;  and  although  there 
were  but  3J  acres  irrigated  with  liquid  manure,  for  stall-feeding 
through  the  summer,  they  maintained,  with  the  aid  of  8  acres  of 
water-meadow,  20  cows,  4  feeding  cattle,  1  bull,  8  calves,  the 
partial  keep  of  5  cart-horses,  and  the  total  keep  of  a  pony.  The 
8  acres  of  water-meadow  are  not  to  be  considered  as  representing 
the  degree  of  fertility  which  the  term  of  "  water-meadow  "  sug- 
gests to  a  Hampshire  or  a  Devonshire  man ;  I  only  obtained  a 
very  partial  use  of  the  water — seldom  using  it  but  at  night,  and 
on  Sunday  when  the  mills  were  not  requiring  it.  I  kept  the 
returns  of  my  live-stock,  while  feeding  on  grass,  separate  from 
the  produce  of  the  winter  green-crops,  so  that  the  one  was  quite 
independent  of  the  other ;  but  of  the  20  cows,  I  think  about  five 
were  dry,  on  the  average,  through  the  grass  season.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  in  detail  i' — 

Cr.  £  «.  d, 

1  bull  keep  through  summer 3  0  0 

4  cattle  feeding 16  0  0 

8  xjalves,  value  of  food       14  0  0 

Butter  and  cheese      94  9  0 

5  cart-horses  (partial  keep)       ..      ..  4  0  0 

1  pony 4  0  0 

135    9    0 
Db.  £    s.    d. 

8  acres  water-meadow  at  6/ 48    0    0 

5  acre  rape 6    0    0 

1  acre  cabbage-leaves 2    0    0 

56    0    0 


79    9    0 


This  account  represents,  as  fairly  as  I  can  state  it,  the  money-return 
from  3J  acres,  which  equals  24/.  an  acre.  This  same  land  yielded 
2 J  qrs.  of  oats  per  acre  the  year  I  took  the  farm,  and  was  in 
every  way  completely  run  out.  The  cows  giving  milk  were  out 
on  the  meadow  for  about  three  hours  daily,  where  they  had  botli 
food  and  exercise.  1  never  had  any  disease  among  my  cattle, 
which  1  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  good  ventilation.  Tho 
Italian  rye-grass  and  house-feeding  seemed  to  agree  well  with 
the  cows,  as  their  skin  testified.     1  found  dairy-farming  and  the 
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rearing  of  young  stock  the  most  profitable  mode  of  converting 
the  grass  into  money.  After  stock-feeding  for  the  first  three 
years,  I  therefore  turned  my  attention  principally  to  the  dairy^ 
and  the  change  worked  an  improvement  on  the  balance-sheet. 
For  some  time  past  my  milk  was  sent  daily  24  miles  by  rail, 
and  the  butter  went  once  a  week  a  distance  of  60  miles. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  a  very  large  number  of  stock  can 
be  kept  upon  a  few  acres  of  Italian  rye-grass  cultivated  in  this 
manner,  and  the  land  will  be  found  to  increase  in  fertility  :  you 
may  almost  insure  a  rapid  succession  of  growth  when  placed 
under  favourable  conditions  as  to  liquid  manure  and  water.  If 
more  grass  is  raised  than  is  required  for  feeding,  it  may  be  left 
for  seed,  and  will  in  this  way  yield  a  large  return.  I  have  har- 
vested as  many  as  79  bushels  per  acre  in  one  crop ;  this  was 
from  the  second  year's  growth. 

We  now  come  to  the  cost  of  pumps,  pipeage,  and  tanks,  which 
depends  on  the  price  of  iron  at  the  time,  the  locality,  and  the 
market  from  which  the  remaining  apparatus  is  purchased — cir-- 
cumstances  which  will  make  the  experience  of  one  man  differ 
largely  from  that  of  another.     I  will,  however,  endeavour  to  take 
a  fair  estimate  of  expenses  for  laying  down  the  quantity  of  larwSl 
before  mentioned  at  a  rate  at  which  it  can  be  executed  in  man-^T 
districts.     The  excavation  of  the  tanks  will  cost  from  4rf.  to  6^» 
per  cubic  yard,  and  there  will  be  208  cubic  yards  in  each  tank.  J 
the  walls  to  be  of  brick,  4  J  inches  thick,  laid  in  cement :  th^y 
will  cost  from  18/.  to  25/.  each.     The  price  of  iron  pipes  is  nc^^ 
5/.  5s.  per  ton.     There   is  supposed  to  be  a  stationary  engine  ^^n 
the   farm  (but  better  still  if  there  is  a  water-wheel).     The  ir-^- 
gation-works  will  employ  4-horse  power  for  50  days  in  the  season, 
and,  therefore,  must  be  charged  with  one-sixth  of  the  first  cost,    of 
the  engine  ;  the  power  required  in  most  cases  being  small,  unless 
the  fluid  be  forced  to  a  great  height,  will  not  make  a  great  demai-nd 
on  the  coals.     The  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  system  will  statnd 
thus : — 

£     s,  d. 

Engine  J  of  first  cost 25     0    0 

Circular  brick  tanks 50    0    0 

Pumps  and  fitting      45    0    0 

Metal  pipes,  4  in.,  206  yds.  at  28.  6c/ 25  16    0 

Drains,  lead,  laying,  hemp,  &c 3     5     0 

Surface  metal  pipes,  3  in.,  220  yds.  at  Is.  9(?.        ..     19     6    0 

Galvanized  pipes,  2J  in.,  80  yds.  at  Is.  2d 4  14    0 

Metal  branches,  collars,  cramp  iron,  &c 4  10    0 

Gutta-percha  pipe,  2\  in.,  50  yds.  at  7s 17  10    0 

„  „        3  in.,  4  yds.  at  9s 1  16    0 

Cocks,  plugs,  brass  joints,  and  spreader 8    0    0 

Contingencies     10    0    0 

214  15    0 
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The  annual  working-charges  have  next  to  be  calculated,  and 
ese  will  vary  widely  with  different  men.  Some  there  are  who 
il  to  perceive  anything  wrong  until  matters  arrive  at  a  climax ; 
hile  others,  more  observant,  and  possessing  mechanical  taste, 
i  once,  at  the  very  commencement,  detect  the  least  thing  out  of 
rder.  The  ear  of  the  latter  at  once  discovers  anything  amiss — 
loose  bolt  or  a  heated  bearing,  for  instance  ;  while  the  attention 
f  the  former  is  not  aroused  until  some  wheel  or  other  has  perhaps 
een  deprived  of  sundry  teeth,  or  the  whole  machinery  is  reduced 
)  utter  confusion :  so  much  depends  on  care  and  management, 
lie  subjoined  may  be  considered  a  fair  estimate  : — 

.  £.     s.  d. 

Interest  and  depreciation  at  7i  per  cent,  on  214Z.  155.  Qd,  16    1  9 

Co^  10  tons  at  15s 7  10  0 

Wages,  half  engineman's  time  at  3s.  on  50  days     . .      . .  3  15  0 

Labour,  ditto  at  2s 5     0  0 

Repairs        5    0  0 

37     6     9 

N,B.  Half  the  engineman's  time  is  charged  only,  as  it  is  presumed  he  will 
e  partly  occupied  on  smith  or  wright's  work  while  the  engine  is  going. 

liis  amount,  divided  by  the  10  acres  in  constant  use,  gives  a 
early  charge  of  3/.  14*.  Id,  per  acre ;  and  for  this  sum  a  con- 
tant  growth  of  grass  is  secured  through  the  summer ;  each  acre 
aceives  ten  or  twelve  dressings  of  water  and  of  manure,  consisting 
i  the  aggregate  of  from  800  to  1000  tons,  and  yielding  in  return 
fourfold  produce ;  while  the  fixed  expenses,  such  as  rent  and 
Ulcs,  ploughing  and  seed,  remain  the  same  as  under  the  pasturing 
ystem.  A  centrifugal  pump  and  gearing  to  throw  the  same 
Uantity  of  liquid  would  cost  about  25/.  Tanks  might  also  be 
Oughly  constructed  by  a  tenant,  as  before  mentioned,  for  about 
^^If  the  sum  charged,  the  soil  excavated  often  being  worth,  as  a 

*  In  this  amount  is  included  payment  for  the  use  of  a  steam-engine  working  at 
^borse  power  for  60  days. 

The  150/.  which  is  allowed  for  the  cost  of  the  engine  will  not  supply  a  loco- 
■HrtiTe  such  as  will  be  most  generally  available  for  farm  purposes.  Irrigation  is 
*iily  charged  with  one-sixth  of  this  cost,  or  25/.,  on  the  supposition,  rarely  if  ever 
'^ised,  &at  a  farm-engine  works  300  days  in  a  year. 

On  this  25/.  7^  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  interest  and  depreciation,  and  about  2^ 
^  cent  (5/.  on  214/.)  for  repairs,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which  assigns 
^- 105.,  or  Is.  per  day,  as  payment  for  the  use  of  a  ste9m-engiDe.  If  four  or  five 
^esthis  sum  be  allowed,  the  merits  of  this  question  will  not  be  materially  affected, 
M  sach  instances  of  low  estimates  seem  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
^  our  practice. 

Most  English  farmers  will  consider  that  the  cost  of  boarded  floors  ought  to  be 
**^  to  this  estimate,  for  most  exceptional  must  be  the  want  of  straw  which 
J^  lead  them  to  provide  these  for  their  stock  except  with  some  ulterior  view  to 
^««e  of  liquid  manure.— P.  H.  F. 
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top-dressing,  the  cost  of  taking  out.  The  difference  of  cost  on 
these  two  points  would  reduce  the  estimate  by  45/.  The  cost  of 
my  own  machinery  for  irrigation  was  as  follows : — 

£.    «.  d. 

Tanks 25    0  0 

Metal  pipes,  lead  and  laying 86  10  0 

Cutting  drains 2     0  0 

Hydrants  and  brass  joints 6     8  0 

Manure  pumps  and  fitting         30  10  0 

Water  pump       12    0  0 

Shafting  for  ditto       800 

Gutta-percha  pipe,  90  yds 19  10  0 

189  18    0 


This  was  the  expense  on  20  acres,  but  only  12  acres  were  yearly 
under  the  system ;  this  made  the  interest  and  depreciation 
account  1/.  4^.  per  acre  of  yearly  charge. 

My  pumps  and  metal  pipes  have  never  cost  anything  for  repairs 
during  the  seven  years  I  have  worked  them.  The  gutta-percha 
pipe  has  required  some  patching,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
outer  length,  will  last  for  another  twelve  years,  as  far  as  present 
appearances  go.  I  cannot  conclude  without  saying,  that  I  found 
the  money  expended  in  irrigation  works  to  be  a  capital  investment ; 
and  I  think  that,  under  fair  ordinary  circumstances,  others  adopt- 
ing the  system  will  meet  with  the  same  result. 

17,  Parliainent'Streetj  Westminster. 


II. — Experiments  xcith  different  Top-Dressings  upon  Wheat. 
By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker. 

In  1859  I  tried  some  experiments  with  top-dressings  up^^ 
wheat,  and  published  an  account  of  them  in  Vol.  XX.,  Part  ^^V. 
of  this  Journal.  Several  of  the  experiments  were  attended  wi^ 
results  highly  satisfactory  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  at  ^ 
time  when  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  only  425.  per  quarter- 
It  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  continue  similar  experiments  up^^ 
the  wheat-crop,  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  tb^ 
members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  a  short  report  ^^ 
wheat  experiments  made  in  1860,  and  again  in  1861. 

Wheat  Experiments  made  in  1860. 

The  season  of  1860  was  not  very  favourable  for  wheat,  and  th^ 
general  yield  was  below  average.  It  therefore  affords  me  pleasure 
to  report  that  in  1860  the  wheat-crop  on  our  farm  on  the  whol^ 
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wras  a  fair  average  crop,  but  my  experiments,  as  in  1859,  were 
particularly  successful. 

The  land  on  which  the  wheat  was  grown  is  considered  deci- 
dedly better  than  that  on  which  my  experiments  were  tried  in 
1859.  The  soil  was  in  a  fine  state  of  preparation  on  the  surface,, 
and  extended  to  a  depth  of  9  or  10  inches. 

The  subsoil  of  most  of  the  fields  on  our  farm  is  a  stiff  clay  ; 
but  in  the  case  before  us  it  is  porous  limestone-rubble,  mixed  with 
clay,  itself  resting  on  oolitic  limestone-rock. 

The  land  is  well  drained,  and  the  field  considered  a  good  one 
for  wheat,  which  has  never  been  known  to  have  been  blighted  on 
this  spot,  but  has  yielded  well  when  in  other  fields  it  was  defi- 
cient or  attacked  by  disease. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  soil  from  the  experimental  field  (field 
Nos.  3  and  5  on  the  map  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm) 
was  turned  over  and  well  mixed,  so  as  to  obtain  a  fair  average 
sample  for  an  analysis,  which  gave  the  following  results : — 

Composition  of  Soil  in  Field  No,  3  and  5,  Boyai  Agricultural  College 

Farm. 

GUcuIated  Dry;. 

Moisture       17*60 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination  ..  6*6^  .          8*07 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina..      .',      ..      ..  16*07  19*48 

Carbonate  of  lime         12*88  15*6ri 

Sulphate  of  lime *22  -27 

Magnesia      w      ..      ..  '57  -69 

Phosphoric  acid *06  -06 

Potash -52  -ea 

Soda      ..      -39  -48 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (chiefly  clay)    ..  45*14  54*71 

100*00  100*00* 

This  soil  scarcely  contains  any  siliceous  sand  separable  bj^ 
^ashing,  and  consists  principally  of  clay,  mixed  with  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  may  be  described  as  a  good . 
friable,  calcareous  clay-loam. 

The  whole  field  is  tolerably  level.     The  part  reserved  for  the  • 
^periments  was  perfectly  so,  and  the  soil,  as  far  as  could  be- 
Judged,  of  uniform  depth.     Its  extent  is  29^  acres,  and  the  pre- 
^^eding  crop  was  beans. 

Two  acres  covered  with  a  very  equal  plant  were  measured  out, 
*nd  carefully  divided  into  8  equal  plots  of  J  acre  each.  Thcjf 
^ere  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  considerable  breadth  of  the 
general  wheat-crop.  These  8  plots,  with  the  exception  of  plot 
No,  6,  which  was  left  unmanured,  were  top-dressed  on  the  27tlv 
of  March,  as  follows : — 

VOL.  XXIII.  c 
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Plot. 

Top-dressing. 

Bate  of 
Dre»ing 
per  Acre. 

I, 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 
VI. 

vn. 

VIIL 

70  lbs.  of  Peravian  guano 

42  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  fMxla 

f42lb«.  of  nitrate  of  soda 

(And  84  lbs.  of  common  talt       

84  lb6.  of  common  salt        

Unmannred 

56  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 

8  bushels  of  soot 

CWtB. 

4 
2* 
1* 

1*     \ 
3       / 
3 

2 

bmbda 
32 

£.  $.    ^2 

1 12  ; 

1  13      « 
1  10      0 

1  IS      ^ 

0  3      ^ 

1  ii    ^ 

0  16      ^ 

The  manures  were  all  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and,  with  tJ^^ 
exception  of  the  soot,  mixed  with  fine  coal-ashes,  and  then  so^^ 
evenly  over  the  different  plots  by  Reeves'  broad-cast  mana.^^ 
distributor.  This  machine  is  a  capital  implement  for  sowir^S 
dry  top-dressings.  It  is  most  essential  that  the  mixtures  should 
be  quite  dry,  for  if  in  the  least  damp  they  do  not  fall  regular Xj^ 
upon  the  land,  and  the  machine  is  apt  to  become  clogged  ujp- 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  substances  which,  like  commo^ 
salt,  always  feel  more  or  less  damp.  Unless  these  are  purposely 
dried,  or  mixed  with  dry,  fine  sand,  we  find  they  cannot  l^ 
readily  and  evenly  sown  by  this  machine. 


Plot  I. — Top-dressed  March  27  with  compound  wheat-manur^> 

produced : — 

cwt  qre.    lbs. 

Corn,  Head 5     1     17 

„     Tail   ..      0    0    15 

5  2  4 

Straw 7  2  26 

Cavings       0  0  27 

Chaff 0  1  15 

Produce  per  Acre : — 

Corn  (head  and  tail)  42  bushels  2  lbs. 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chaff)  1  ton  13  cwt.  1  qr.  20  lbs. 
(Weight  of  bushel,  59  lbs.).. 

This  wheat  looked  very  healthy  throughout  the  summer,  but 
did  not  yield  so  well  as  Nos.  2  and  5.  The  effects  of  the  top- 
dressing  upon  the  young  wheat  were  visible  a  week  after  its 
applicatioa 

The   wheat-manure   analysis   was    found    to   contain    in'  100 

1  fo    .      
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Mowture 12-36 

^Organic  matter,  ammoniacal  salts,  and  water  of  combination  22*35 

Bi-phosphate  of  lime        2*91 

Equal  to  bone-earth  rendered  soluble     ..      (4*54) 

Insoluble  phosphates  (bone-earth) 6*97 

Sulphate  of  lime  (anhydrous) 20*89 

Sulphate  of  magnesia       1*26 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) 24*70 

Nitrate  of  soda 4*63 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand) ..       3*93 

100*00 

"Containing  nitrogen       3*38 

Equal  to  ammonia       4*10 

Plot  II. — Top-dressed  with  Peruvian  guano,  produced : — 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

Com,  Head         ..     5    3    23 

„     Tail 0    0    13 

6  0      8 

Straw 8  16 

Cavings       0  1      5 

Chaflf 0  1    20 

Produce  per  acre  : — 

Corn  (head  and  tail)  46  bushels  6  lbs. 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chafif)  1  ton  16  cwt.  12  lbs. 

The  guano  used  in  this  experiment  was  genuine  Peruvian  of 
opener  quality,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  analysis : — 

Moisture. 17*03 

•Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts     . .      . .     52*04 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia 19*61 

Alkaline  salts ..      ..     10*55 

Containing  phosphoric  acid      (1*22) 

Sand *89 

100*12 

^Containing  nitro^n        14*94 

Eqaal  to  ammonia 18*14 

Pu)T  III. — ^Top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  produced : — 

cwt.  qrs.    lbs. 

Com,  Head         5    3    23 

„     Tail 0    0    13 

6  0      8 

Straw 9  0      1 

Cavings       0  0    21 

Chaff i      0  13 

^*n)duce  per  acre : — 

Com  (head  and  tail)  44  bushels  10  lbs. 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chaff)  1  ton  17  cwt.  3  qrs.  16  lbs. 

A  few  days  after  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  the  plant 
**^nied  a  more  intensely  green  colour,  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
^"^J^ds  the  effects  of  the  nitrate  were  plainly  shown  by  this  colour 

c2 
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and  the  thriving  condition  of  the  wheat  The  nitrate  of  soda 
employed  in  this  experiment  was  a  good  sample,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  analysis  : — 

Composition  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Moisture 2*09 

Chloride  of  sodium 1*07 

•Pure  nitrate  of  soda 96*65 

Sand -19 

100-00 
Plot  IV. — Top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt,  produced  : — 

cwt  qn.  lbs. 

Corn,  Head 6    0    16 

„     Tail 0    0    13 

6  11 

Straw 9  1     19 

Cavings       0  10 

Chaff 0  1      8 

Produce  per  acre  : — 

Com  (head  and  tail)  47  bushels  31  Ihs. 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chaff)  1  ton  19  cwt.  3  qrs.  24  lbs. 

This  wheat  looked  remarkably  healthy  and  succulent,  and, 
like  the  preceding  three  plots,  of  decidedly  darker  green  than  that 
on  other  plots. 

Plot  V. — ^Top-dressed  with  salt,  produced : — 

cwt.  qrs.   lbs. 

Com,  Head         '42      7 

„    Tail 0    0      9 

4  2  16 

Straw 6  2  1 

Cavings       0  0  21 

Chaff 0  1  2 

Produce  per  acre : — 

Com  (head  and  tail)  35  bushels  15  lbs. 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chaff)  1  ton  3  cwt.  3  qrs.  16  lbs. 

In  comparison  with  the  four  preceding  plots  the  wheat  on 
Plot  v.,  though  healthy-looking,  was  backward  and  shorter  in 
the  straw  at  harvest-time. 

Plot  VI. — Left  unmanured,  produced  : — 

cwtqra.    lbs. 

Com,  Head 4    1     10 

„     Tail , 0    0    16 

4  1     25 

Straw 6  0      0 

•      Cavings       0  0    14 

Chaff ^.      ..     0  0    19 

Produce  per  acre : — 

Com  (bead  and  tail)  33  bushels  57  IbiT 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chaff)  l.ton  7  cwt.  20  lbs. 
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There  was  not  much  difference  between  the  appearance  of  this 
crop  and  that  on  Plot  V.  At  an  early  stage  of  growth  the  crops 
on  Plots  I.,  v.,  and  VI.  had  a  less  dark  green  colour  in  com- 
parison with  die  others,  and  especially  with  those  that  were 
top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda.  The  wheat  stood  perfectly 
erect  at  harvest-time. 

Plot  VIL — ^Topndressed  March  27  with  sulphate  of  ammonia, 

produced : — 

cwtqrB.    Ibe. 

Com,  Head 5    2    22 

„    Tail 0    0    11 

5    3      5 

Straw 9    0      9 

Cavings 0    0    20 

Chaflf Oil 

Produce  per  acre : — 

Ck>m  (head  and  tail)  44  bushels. 

Straw  (inclading  cavings  and  chafi)  1  ton  18  cwt.  8  lbs. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  the  ordinary  commercial  article, 
and  on  analysis  was  found  to  contain : — 

Moisture 6*59 

*Pure  sulphate  of  ammonia       91*94 

Mineral  impurities 1*47 

100*00 
^Containing  ammonia      23*68 

Plot  VIII. — ^Top-dressed  with  soot,  produced : — 

cwtqra.    lbs.    j 

Ck)rn,Head 5    1    19 

„     Tail 0    0      8 

5  1    27 

Straw 7  3    25 

Cavings       0  0    24 

Chaflf 0  16 

Produce  per  acre : — 

Com  (head  and  tail)  41  bushels  41  lbs. 

Straw  (including  cavings  and  chaflf)  1  ton  13  cwt  3  qrs.  24  lbs. 

The  young  wheat  on  this  and  on  the  preceding  plot  was  not 
quite  so  dark-coloured  as  on  Plots  III.  and  IV.,  and  not  quite  so 
strong  as  that  dressed  with  Peruvian  guano.  No  perceptible 
difierence  was  visible  on  Plots  VII.  and  VIII. 

An  analysis  of  the  soot  furnished  the  following  results : — 
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Composition  of  Commercial  Soot, 

Moisture 7*39 

♦Organic  matter 48-09 

fSulphate  of  ammonia        12'72 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter       15*12 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina       6*51 

Carbonate  of  lime      10-63 

Carbonate  of  magnesia      1-84 

Alkaline  salts  (by  difference) ^    2-70 

100-00 

*Containing  nitrogen     "21 

Equal  to  ammonia        « '25 

f  Containing  ammonia 3*29 

The  wheat  was  reaped  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  threshed 
out  on  the  27th  of  September,  1860. 

There  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  com 
grown  on  these  8  plots.  On  an  average  an  imperial  bushel 
weighed  59  lbs.  The  produce  per  acre,  therefore,  was  uniformly 
calculated  at  59  lbs.  per  bushel. 

A  glance  at  Tables  I.  and  II.  (page  23)  will  show  several  par- 
ticulars to  which  attention  may  be  directed. 

1.  The  yield  of  the  unmanured  portion  of  this  field  was 
34  bushels  of  com  and  1  ton  7  cwt.  of  straw  per  acre,  which  is 
a  tolerably  good  crop  for  a  bad  wheat-season. 

In  1859 — a  better  season  than  1860 — the  unmanured  portion  of 
the  experimental  field  yielded  only  27  bushels  of  com  and 
17  cwt.  3  qrs.  of  straw,  in  round  numbers.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  larger  natural  produce,  due  no  doubt  to  the  superior 
character  of  the  land  on  which  the  experiments  were  tried  in 
1860,  several  of  the  top-dressings  gave  a  very  considerable  increase 
both  in  grain  and  straw.  We  have  thus  here  a  partial  proof  that 
nitrogenized  top-dressings  are  not  merely  beneficial  to  wheat  when 
grown  on  poor  land  or  soils  out  of  condition,  but  that  they  may  be 
likewise  applied  with  advantage  to  good  wheat-land. 

2.  In  1859,  the  heaviest  crop  was  produced  by  6  cwt  of 
Proctor's  wheat-manure ;  in  1860,  by  Ij  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  3  cwt.  of  salt. 

This  dressing,  it  will  be  seen,  gave  no  less  than  47J  bushels  of 
grain  and  nearly  2  tons  of  straw  per  acre ;  or  an  increase  of 
13  bushels  of  corn  and  12|  cwt.  of  straw  over  the  unmanured 
plot. 

On  soils  in  good  condition,  a  top-dressing  with  1 J  cwt  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  3  cwt.  of  salt,  applied  towards  the  end  of  Maich 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  is  one  of  the  best  manuring  mixtures 
that  can  be  employed. 
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ARABLE  I. — Showing  the  Produce,  in  lbs.  and  bushels,*  qf  Com  on  Experi- 
mental Plots,  calculated  per  Acre,  and  the  Increase  per  Acre  over 
Unmanured  Plot.     {Weight per  busl^el,  59  lbs,) 


XTot 

Manove  employed  per  Acre. 

Prodace  In  Ooth 
per  Acre. 

IncreeaeofGom 
per  Acre. 

lbs. 

bushels. 

tt». 

bashelB. 

I. 

4  cvt  of  wheat-mamire      ..     .. 

2480 

42 

476 

8 

n. 

2|  cvt.  of  PeraTian  guano 

2720 

Sf 

716 

IH 

m. 

licwt  of  nitrate  of  soda    .,     .. 

2606 

602 

loT 

IV. 

1}  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and' 
Scwtofsalt ; 

2804 

471 

800 

131 

V. 

3  cwt.  of  salt 

2080 

35i 

76 

\\ 

VI. 

Unmanared 

2004 

34 

.. 

VII. 

2  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  . . 
32  bushels  of  soot        

2596 

44 

592 

10 

vin. 

2460 

*i| 

456 

7§ 

•  Ih  calcalftting  the  prodace  in  bodiels,  the  odd  pounds  have  been  omitted  for  convenience'  sake. 

Table  II. — Showing  the  Produce  in  Straw  per  Acre,  and  Increase  over 
Unmanured  Plot. 


Plot 


Manure  per  Acre. 


Produce  in  Straw 
per  Acre. 


Increase  in  Straw 
per  Acre. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VUI. 


4  cwt.  of  wheat-manure       

2}  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano 

l|  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda     

[3  cwt.  of  salt  and  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate"! 
I    ofsoda        / 

3  cwt  of  salt  ..      ..      

Unmanured 

2  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia    . . 
32  bushels  of  soot 


tons  cwt.  qrs.  Ibe. 

1  13  1  20 

1  16  0  12 

1  17  3  16 

1  19  3  24 

1  3  3  16 

1  7  0  20 

1  18  0  8 

1  13  3  24 


cwt  qrs.    lbs. 
6     1       0 
8     0     20 

10     2     24 

12     3       4 

loss 
3     1       4 

10     3     16 
5     3       4 


3.  The  special  wheat-manure,  which  has  a  similar  composition 
to  that  used  in  1859,  did  not  give  as  favourable  a  result  as  nitrate 
of  soda  and  salt,  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
guano.  Tliis  result  seems  to  prove  that  whilst  on  good  land 
purely  ammoniacal  or  nitrogenized  manures  may  be  most  econo- 
'mically  employed  as  top>dressings  for  wheat,  on  naturally  poor 
soils  mixed  mineral  and  nitrogenized  manures  are  the  most 
deniable. 

On  such  soils,  especially  when  deficient  in  available  phosphates, 
a  manure,  containing  phosphatic  constituents  as  well  as  nitrates 
and  ammoniacal  salts,  applied  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  cwt.  per  acre, 
is  likely  to  produce  a  heavier  crop,  and  leave  the  land  in  a  better 
condition,  than  nitrate  of  soda  and  salt. 

.  4.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  not  nearly  so  good  a  result  as 
the  same  quantity  of  nitrate  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  salt. 

This  agrees  perfect]^  with  my  experience  of  1859 ;  it  should 
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therefore  be  an  invariable  rule  to  mix  nitrate  of  soda  with  salt, 
when  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat. 

5.  Salt  alone,  practically  speaking,  hardly  produced  any  increase 
in  the  yield  of  grain,  and  slightly  diminished  the  produce  in  straw. 

Salt,  applied  in  any  quantity  to  cereal  crops  and  to  grass-land, 
certainly  does  not  increase  the  produce.  By  checking  over- 
luxuriance  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevents  the  growth  of  rank 
^^sses,  and  produces  a  finer  herbage ;  and  in  the  case  of  cereal 
crops  keeps  the  straw  shorter,  and  thereby  prevents  their  getting 
laid  at  harvest-time. 

B.  Peruvian  guano  stands  second  on  the  list  in  point  of  effi- 
ciency. It  gave,  indeed,  a  very  good  result,  having  produced  an 
increase  of  12^^  bushels  of  com  and  8  cwt.  of  straw,  at  a  cost 
ofl/.  125.  6rf. 

7.  Ammoniacal  salts  and  nitrate  of  soda  appeared  to  increase 
very  considerably  the  produce  in  straw.  Top-dressings,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  ammoniacal  compounds  or  nitrates,  should 
therefore  be  used  in  moderate  quantities.  If  large  quantities  are 
put  on  the  land,  the  sample  of  wheat  is  injured  and  the  crop 
likely  to  fall  down,  especially  in  wet  seasons. 

8.  Where  soot  can  be  purchased  at  from  6rf.  to  8d.  per  bushel 
it  may  be  used  with  advantage,  at  the  rate  of  30  to  40  bushels  per 
acre,  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat,  when  a  larger  outlay  of  money 
cannot  be  commanded. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  catch  at  a  glance  the  relative  advan- 
tages and  the  clear  profit  which  was  realized  by  each  of  these 
top-dressings,  I  have  constructed  the  following  table.  The  wheat 
is  valued  at  64^.  per  quarter,  the  average  price  in  the  market  at  the 
time  when  it  was  threshed,  and  the  straw  at  30«.  per  ton,  as  a 
usual  selling  price : — 

Table  sitowing  the  Money  Value  of  the  Increase  in  Corn  and  Straw  per  Acre 
over  the  Unmanured  Plot  in  Experimental  Field,  and  the  Clear  Profit 
after  deducting  the  price  paid  for  Manures. 


Money  Increase  in 

Cost  of 

CXfmr  Pmflt 

1 

Com. 

Straw. 

Topniresslngs. 

I. 
11. 
III. 

IV. 

V. 
VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

4  cwt.  of  wheat-manure 

2  J  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano 

1  \  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 

13  cwt  of  salt  and  1 J  cwt.l 

1     of  nitrate  of  soda       . .  / 

3cwt.  of  salt  ..      ..      .. 

Unmanured 

|2  cwt.    of    sulphate    ofl 
(    ammonia     

32  bushels  of  soot  .. 

£.  s.    d, 

3  4     0 

4  16     9^ 

4  1     4 

5  8     0 
0  10     0 

4     0     0 
3     1     4 

£.  5.      d. 
0     9     4J 
0  12     d| 
0  16     1 

0  19     2 

Josa 
0     4   11 

0  16     4 

£.    8.    d. 
I    12     0 
1   12     6 
1   10     0 

1  13     0 

0  3     0 

1  16     0 
0  16     0 

£.  «.   d, 

2  1     4} 

3  16     7 

3  7     5 

4  14     2 
0     2     1 

3     0     4 
2  15     6 
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We  thus  see : — 

1.  That  1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  3  cwt  of  salt  gave  by 
fiatr  the  most  profitable  return  of  all  the  top-dressings. 

2.  That  guano  gave  a  better  return  than  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

3.  That  there  was  hardly  any  economical  advantage  in  apply- 
ing salt  alone  as  a  top-dressing. 

4.  That  although  the  outlay  for  soot  amounted  to  only  16«.  per 
acre,  it  gave  a  less  profitable  return  than  the  most  expensive 
top-dressing  in  the  list. 

Wheat  Experiments  made  in  1861. 

In  the  experiments  which  I  tried  in  1861,  the  same  top- 
dressings  as  in  1860  were  employed,  with  the  exception  of  soot, 
which  was  replaced  by  a  manure  called  ulmate  of  ammonia. 

Having  given  before  the  composition  of  the  other  top-dressings, 
that  of  ulmate  of  ammonia  alone  requires  to  be  here  inserted. 
A  fair  average  sample  produced  the  following  results  : — 

Composition  of  Ulmate  of  Ammonia, 

Moisture 11*59 

•Organic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts     76*94 

Oxides  of  iron,  alumina,  and  traces  of  potash  ..      ..  2*52 

Carbonate  of  lime      2*22 

Alkalies,  magnesia,  &c 1*26 

Sand 6-47 

100*00 

^Containing  nitrop;en      11*93 

Equal  to  ammonia 14*49 

On  further  examination  I  found  that  this  manure  contains  only 
2*05  per  cent  of  ammonia,  in  the  shape  of  ammoniacal  salts.  It 
tkerefore  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  ulmate  of  ammonia, — a 
''ame  which  implies  that  most  of  the  nitrogen  present  exists  in 
"}e  shape  of  ready-formed  ammonia,  which  is  not  the  case ;  the 
'"trogen,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  quantity,  occurs  in  the 
sbape  of  organic  matter.  The  manure  is,  in  fact,  composed 
^ost  entirely  of  nitrogenized  organic  matters,  such  as  wool  and 
"*ir,  which  have  been  subjected  to  a  peculiar  process  of  prepa- 
^tion,  that  renders  them  much  more  soluble,  and  thus  more 
^ilj  available  for  the  use  of  plants  than  such  refuse  is  in  its 
^^^  condition.  Shoddy  and  wool-refuse  are  far  too  insoluble  to 
oe  tisefiil  as  a  top-dressing  for  wheat.  But  as  wool-refuse  contains 
*  great  deal  of  nitrogen,  I  was  anxious  to  experiment  with  this 
Preparation,  which  is  called  in  commerce  ulmate  of  ammonia. 

The  field  on  which  the  experiments  were  tried  had  a  second 
year's  crop  of  seeds  in  1859,  which  was  fed  off  by  sheep.  The 
land  was  clean  and  well  cultivated.  A  portion  of  the  soil  was 
^Witted  to  a  mechanical  and  to  a  chemical  analysis ;  it  yielded 
^ne  following  results  : — 
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Composition  of  SoU  in  tliA  Experimental  Wheat-Field  ;  Fidd  No,  19  of 

the  Eoyai  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester. 

a.  Mechanical  Anabfsie. 

Moisture 1*51 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combinatioii       ..  11*08 

Lime 10*82 

Fine  clay 62*06 

Coarse  clay  and  a  little  sand 24*53 

100-00 
Like  most  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester,  this  soil 
contains  very  little  sand  that  can  be  separated  by  washing, 
b.  Chemical  Analysis, 

Moisture 1*51 

Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination      ..     11*08 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina      14*25 

Carbonate  of  lime     10*82 

Sulphate  of  lime       *71 

Magnesia -51 

Potash  (sol.  in  acid  solution) *32 

Soda  ("sol.  in  acid  solution)       *05 

Phosphoric  acid         *10 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (chiefly  clay)..      ..     61*78 

101*13 
This  soil  resembles  much  in  composition  that  on  which  th< 
experiments  were  made  in  1860 :  both  are  calcareous  clay-loams 
There  is,  however,  some  difference  between  them.     Field  No.  l 
contains  rather  more  clay,  and  rests  on  a  less  porous  subsoil  tba 
field  Nos.  3  and  5,  on  which  the  experiments  were  made  ' 
1860.     On  the  whole  No.  19  is  inferior  to  Nos.  3  and  5,  ^^ 
probably  not  so  uniform  in  its  depth  and  general  character  as  ^ 
latter.     The  whole  of  this  field  was  in  wheat.     Two  acres  of  * 
most  uniform  portion  of  the  land  were  carefully  divided  i^ 
8  equal  plots,  measuring  exactly  J  acre. 
These  plots  were  manured  as  follows  : — 
Eocperiments,  1861. 


Plot. 


I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


Manure  applied. 


Pemvian  guano 

Wheat-manure  (the  same  as  in  1860) 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Unmanured        

r  Nitrate  of  soda 

\  Common  salt      

Common  salt      

Sulphate  of  ammonia        

Ulmate  of  ammoma 


Rate  of 
Dre«ing 
per  Acre. 


cwt. 

4 

u 

3 
3 
2 
6 


Cost  of 
Manure 
per  Acre. 


i.   t,  d, 

1   12  6 

1   12  0 

1     2  6 

1     5  6 

0  3  0 

1  12  0 

2  5  0 
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&st  season  we  purchased  a  first-rate  sample  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
dning  in  round  numbers  97  per  cent  of  pure  nitrate,  at 

10«.  per  ton,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  16Z.  per  ton. 
I  these  manures,  therefcnre,  were  a  good  deal  cheaper  than  in 
).  The  price  of  the  guano  was  13/.  a  ton. 
Jl  the  manures  were  finely  sifted  and  mixed  with  coal- 
s,  and  sown  on  the  5th  of  April  with  Reeves'  broad-cast 
ibutor. 

he  effects  of  the  top-dressing  were  most  visible  on  the 
ots  to  which  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied,  on  which  the  usual 
[-green  colour  made  its  appearance  in  a  few  days,  and  could 
►bserved  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

he  effects  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  the  guano  were  not 
e  so  soon  exhibited,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  special 
at-manure. 

or  a  long  time  no  visible  effects  were  produced  by  the  ulmate 
immonia  manure,  but  subsequently  the  wheat  on  Plot  VIIL 
roved,  and  looked  decidedly  better  than  on  the  unmanured 

of  the  field,  though  it  never  acquired  such  a  deep  green 
ur  as  that  grown  on  the  plots  top-dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda 
the  ammoniacal  manures. 

he  crop  was  carefully  reaped,  and  after  threshing  the  com 
straw,  cavings  and  chaff  were  accurately  weighed,  and  gave 
Following  results : — 

Table  I.— 1861. 
\oiang  the  Produce  in  lbs,  and  bushels  of  Wheat  of  the  Experimental 
Plots,  calculated  per  Acre. 

(^Average  weight  per  bushel,  62  lbs,) 


2 J  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano        

4  cwt.  of  wheat-manure 

1 J  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 

Unmanured         

1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  3  cwt.  of  salt 

3cwt.  ofsalt       

2  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 

6  cwt.  of  ulmate  of  ammonia 


Head. 

TalL 

lbs. 

lbs. 

2476 

40 

2512 

16 

2776 

26 

1896 

28 

2784 

32 

2336 

10 

2708 

46 

1  2392 

36 

ToUl  in  BosbeU 
of  62  lbs.  each. 


bush.  lbs. 

40  S6 

40  44 

45  12 

31  2 

45  26 

37  52 

44  26 

39  40 


here  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  wheat 
1  the  different  plots.  On  an  average  it  weighed  3  lbs.  more 
bushel  than  the  wheat  grown  in  the  preceding  year. 
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Table  II.— 1861. 

Showing  the  Produce  in  Straw,  Cavings,  and  Chaffs  of  Experimental  Flats, 

calculated  per  Acre. 


Plot 

Straw. 

Cavlngs. 

Chaff. 

Totd. 

tonscwt 

qrs.lb8. 

cwt.  qrs. 

lbs. 

cwt 

qra. 

,)». 

toDscwtqm  tbi. 

I. 

(2^  cwt.  of  Peruvian  1    .     . 
\     guano         ..      ../ 
'4   cwt.    of   wheat-)    ,     ^ 
[    manure 

1  24 

1      1 

0 

2 

2 

22 

1     5     1    18 

11. 

0     4 

I     I 

0 

2 

3 

0 

13    0     4 

III. 

( 1  i  cwt.  of  nitrate  of)    ,      , 

I    soda /| 

Unmanured   ..      ..      0  16 

2     0  1   I     2 

8 

3 

1 

16 

1     9     1    24 

IV. 

0  20      1     2 

16 

3 

1 

10 

1     I    0    18 

|U  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  ' 

1 

V. 

\     soda  and  3  cwt.  1  1     3 
I     ofsalt        

0  12  1   I     3 

1 

20 

4 

0 

6 

1     9    0    10 

vr. 

3  cwt.  of  salt 

0  18 

0  20  ;   1     0 

20 

3 

0 

0 

1     2     1    12 

VII. 

12  cwt.  of  sulphate  of 
\    ammonia    . . 

1     2 

2  20      1     1 

24 

3 

2 

16 

17     3      4 

VIII. 

f6  cwt.  of  ulmate  of) 

1     4 

1     8 

1      1 

8 

3 

1 

0 

8 

I     8    S    24 

For  the  sake  of  better  comparison,  the  increase  per  acre  in  coni 
and  straw  over  the  unmanured  portion  of  the  experimental  field 
is  stated  in  the  next  table  : — 

Table  shounng  the  Increased  Produce  per  Acre  in  Com  and  Straw 
(including  Cavings  and  Chaff)  over  the  Unmanured  Plot  IV,,  in  lbs.  and 
husliels. 


Plot 

locrease  in  Cum 

IncreMe  in  Straw 

per 

Acre. 

per  Acre. 

lbs. 

bash.  lbs. 

toii8cwt.qrk  Um» 

I. 

2  J  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano     . . 

592 

9     34 

0     4     10 

11. 

4  cwt.  of  wheat-manure 

604 

9     42 

0     1     8     14 

III. 

1:  r  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
n  J  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  3  cwt.  \ 
\    ofsalt f 

878 

14     10 

0     8     16 

V. 

892 

14     24    , 

0     7     3    20 

VI. 

3  cwt.  of  salt 

422 

6     50     1 

0     1     0    22 

VII. 

2  cwt  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 

830 

13     24 

0     6     2     14 

VIII. 

6  cwt  of  ulmate  of  ammonia . .      . . 

504 

8       8 

0     7     2       6 

IV. 

Total  produce  of  unmanured  plot 

1924 

31       2 

1     1     0     18 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  top-dressings  produced  a  consider- 
able increase  in  com.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  salt,  as  in  former  years, 
gave  the  best  return,  though  almost  identical  with  that  obtained 
Irom  nitrate  of  soda  alone.  Previously,  both  in  1859  and  1860, 
the  addition  of  common  salt  to  nitrate  of  soda  had  an  excellent 
effect  upon  the  crop.  The  apparent  inefficiency  of  this  admixture 
in  1861  is  the  more  surprising,  as  salt  alone  then  produced  an 
increase  of  nearly  7  bushels  of  corn. 

There  are  here  several  other  anomalies  against  which  we  must 
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lot  shut  our  eyes,  for  a  faithfully-recorded  field-experiment, 
hough  it  may  not  fully  decide  the  question  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  nevertheless  is  frequently  useful  in  other  respects,  and 
it  all  events  never  mischievous  in  its  practical  bearing,  like  ex- 
periments which  have  been  cooked  so  as  to  suit  certain  purposes, 
or  to  support  a  favourite  theory. 

Amongst  the  anomalous  results  in  the  preceding  table  may  be 
noticed  the  large  increase  in  corn  and  straw  obtained  by  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  This  increase  is  very  much  larger  than  that  which 
was  realized  by  its  use  in  the  preceding  year,  and  likewise  much 
larger  than  the  increase  obtained  by  Peruvian  guano.  Indeed 
the  less  favourable  result  which  Peruvian  guano  appears  to  have 
produced  in  comparison  with  its  effects  upon  the  experimental 
wheat-crop  in  the  preceding  year,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  anomalies. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  recognise  a  reason  why  in 
one  year  g^ano  should  give  a  much  more  favourable  result  than 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  in  the  next  the  latter  should  beat  the 
former  by  several  bushels.  We  cannot  attribute  this  variation  to 
diflference  of  soil,  as  the  experimental  field  in  1860  resembled 
intimately  in  composition  and  general  character  that  on  which 
the  wheat  experiments  were  performed  in  1861.  I  can  find  no 
other  solution  for  these  and  other  difficulties  and  anomalies  than  by 
assuming  that  either  the  wheat^plant  was  not  uniform  in  the  experi- 
mental plots,  or  that  the  soil  varied  in  depth  and  in  its  physical 
character,  so  far  as  this  is  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  subsoil. 
n  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  soil  indeed  varies  in 
depth  in  different  parts  of  the  field.  As  the  subsoil  is  retentive, 
the  surface  on  the  more  shallow  parts  of  the  field  in  wet  seasons 
often  will  remain  soaked  with  water,  when  in  deeper  places  the 
excess  of  water  can  percolate  to  a  greater  depth  before  it  is 
arrested  by  the  subsoil.  A  larger  portion  of  cultivated  soil 
thus  is  left  in  a  more  perfectly  drained  condition,  than  on  parts  of 
the  field  where  a  retentive  clay  subsoil  comes  nearer  to  the 
surface.  Where  such  inequalities  in  the  depth  of  the  soil  exist, 
and  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a  close,  retentive  character,  the  culti- 
vated portion  of  the  soil  must  be  much  warmer  in  some  places 
than  in  others.  Under  such  circumstances  field-experiments 
cannot  furnish  perfectly  uniform  results. 

The  plant,  moreover,  on  this  field  was  not  so  uniform  as  I  could 
have  wished,  affording  in  itself  a  strong  indication  of  inequalities 
in  the  depth  or  character  of  the  soil.  Indeed  the  produce  of  a 
field  when  ascertained  on  several  separate  accurately-measured 
plots,  say  of  1^  or  J  acre  each,  is  the  best  practical  test  I  know  for 
ascertaining  whether  a  field  is  uniform  in  its  character  or  not. 

Although  the  wheat  experiments  are  vitiated  to  some  extent  by 
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circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  control,  they  are,  nevertheless 
practically  useful  in  showing  that  a  liberal  outlay  in  the  purdhasi 
of  nitrogenized  top-dressings  is  attended  with  great  profit,  parti' 
cularly  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  high.  Nitrate  of  soda  anc 
salt  are  best  adapted  to  stiffish  soils  in  good  condition,  and  i 
specially  prepared  mixed  mineral  and  nitrogenized  mamun 
to  the  soils  which  possess  rather  a  lighter  character  or  are  nata* 
rally  poor.  On  light  land  I  would  recommend  the  following 
mixture,  which  I  know  from  experience  answers  exceedingly  wel 
in  an  economical  point  of  view : — 1\  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda 
3  cwt  of  common  salt,  2  cwt  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  40  busheli 
of  soot 

The  guano  should  first  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  al 
hard  lumps  be  broken  up, — a  work  which  will  be  much  facilitate 
by  the  addition  of  some  sharp  siliceous  sand  to  the  lumps. 

When  sharp  sand  is  not  at  hand,  perfectly  dry  and  sifted  coal 
ashes  or  burnt  clay  may  be  used  instead.  The  nitrate  of  soda  anc 
salt  should  be  passed  in  like  manner  through  a  fine  sieve  ;  and  a 
these  salts  are  always  more  or  less  damp,  and  therefore  difficult  t( 
sift,  it  is  well  to  mix  them  previously  with  a  dry  substance  in  dw 
same  manner  as  guano.  The  next  step  is  to  mix  these  sifted  an< 
finely-powdered  manures  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  burnt  cla; 
or  coal-ashes  to  make  up  20  bushels.  These  are  finally  nuxei 
with  the  40  bushels  of  soot.  Thus  we  obtain  60  bushels  of  : 
manure,  which  will  suffice  for  3  acres.  The  20  bushels  whicl 
have  to  be  used  per  acre  will  cost  about  255.,  and  I  have  no  doub 
will  be  found  a  very  economical  and  useful  top-dressing  for  wheal 

The  following  table  will  show  the  commercial  results  of  th 
experiment,  the  wheat  being  valued  at  50«.  per  quarter,  the  pric 
at  which  it  was  sold,  and  the  straw  at  30^.  per  ton : — 

Table  showing  the  Money  Value  of  Increase  in  Com  and  Straw  per  Aa 
over  Unmanured  Pbty  and  Clear  Profit  after  deducting  the  Price  poi 
for  Manures, 


Plot. 

Money  Increase  In 

Cost 

Clear  Profit 

Com. 

Straw. 

of  Manure. 

I. 

11. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

2i  cwt.  Peruvian  guano 
4  cwt.  of  wheat-manure 
1 J  cwt  of  nitrate  of  soda 

Unmanured 

( 1^  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda' 
\     and  3  cwt.  of  salt     . .  / 

3  cwt.  of  salt 

(2   cwt.  of  sulphate   of 

(     ammonia / 

( 6  cwt,  of  ulmate  of  am- 
(     monia        

£.  5.    d. 

2  19     8 

3  0     5i 

4  8     6 

4     9  11 
2     2     6 
4     3     8 

2  10     9 

£.    8.      d, 

0     6     4^ 
0     2     9| 
0  12     6 

0  11   10 
0     1     9 
0     9  11 

0  11     3 

£.    8.    d. 
1   12     6 
1   12     0 
1     2     6 

1     5     6 

0  3     0 

1  12     0 

2  5     0 

£.    8.       i 

1   13    ( 

1  11     I 
3  18     ( 

3  16     ; 

2  1     i 

3  1   : 

0  17     ( 
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This  table  is  sufficientlj  simple  and  intelligible  to  need  no 
hrther  remarks  on  my  part  I  therefore  conclude  this  report  on 
wheat  experiments  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations 
mider  wluch  I  am  laid  by  Mr.  Coleman,  Professo^  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Collie,  for  the  practical  assistance 
which  he  has  kindly  rendered  me  in  carrying  out  the  preceding 
experiments. 

Rm^al  AgrxcaUurdl  (Mege,  Jan.  4,  1862. 


111. — Report  of  Experiments  made  at  Bodmershamy  Kerdy  on  the 
Growth  of  Wheat  by  different  descriptions  of  Manure^  for  seeeral 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land.  By  J.  B.  Lawes,  F.R.S., 
F.C.S.,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  in  a  practical  as  well  as  scientific 
point  of  view,  to  determine,  by  means  of  careful  experiments, 
whether  or  not  the  action  of  particular  manures  on  particular 
crops  is  substantially  similar  in  different  descriptions  of  soil,  and 
in  different  localities.  With  a  view  to  provide  information  on 
this  suhject,  a  .series  of  experiments  was  commenced  in  1851  by 
Mr.  Keary,  on  the  Home  Farm  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at 
Holkham,  in  Norfolk ;  the  results  of  which  were  published  in 
this  Journal  in  1855  (vol.  xvi.,  part  1).  The  crop  selected  was 
wheat,  and  the  arrangement  of  ^e  manures  was  the  same  as  on 
some  of  the  most  important  plots  in  the  experimental  field  here  at 
Aothamsted  (Herts),  in  which  wheat  has  been  gprown  every  year 
since  1844.  Sir  John  M.  Tylden,  who  is  the  president  of  an  agri- 
cultural club  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sittingboume,  in  Kent,  the 
members  of  which  are  accustomed  to  make  visits  of  inspection 
of  experimental  or  good  practical  farming,  some  years  ago 
lodaced  the  club  to  pay  such  a  visit  to  Rothamsted ;  after  which 
they  very  liberally  undertook  to  conduct,  at  their  own  expense, 
i  series  of  experiments  on  the  growth  of  wheat,  the  results  of 
^Mch  would  compare  with  those  already  obtained  at  Holkham, 
^  with  those   of  the   experiments   sdll  in   progpress   here  at 


Accordingly,  a  field  of  3^  acres,  at  Rodmersham,  about  3^ 
^es  from  Sittingbourne,  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and 
^ded  into  seven  plots,  of  half  an  acre  each,  and  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  ezperimeihts  was  confided  to  Mr.  George  Eley,  of 
Tong,  who  is  the  Secretary  of  the  club. 
The  soil  of  the  experimental  field  is  described  by  Mr.  Eley  as 
*  mixed  clay,  upon  a  chalk  subsoil,  lying  from  4  to  6  feet  below 
"^e  surface."    The  previous  course  of  crops  and  management  had 
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been  as  follows : — In  1853,  turnips,  dressed  with  2  cwts.  guano 
and  3  cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime  per  acre,  and  the  wl^le  of 
the  crop  fed  on  the  land ;  in  1854,  barley ;  and  a  good  dressing 
of  London  dung  for  beans  in  1855  ;  this  being  the  usual  pre- 
paration for  wheat  in  that  locality.  The  land  was,  therefore,  to 
use  Mr.  Eley's  words,  "in  a  well-cultivated  and  fertile  state." 
It  was,  in  fact,  as  the  results  will  show,  in  higher  condition  than 
was  desirable  when  the  object  was  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  exhaustion,  and  therefore  the  character  of  the  manures 
required  for  the  crop,  in  that  particular  soil,  under  the  ordinary 
system  of  cropping  and  management  adopted.  The  action  of 
the  diflFerent  manures  was,  however,  sufficiently  characteristic 
after  the  first  crop  of  wheat  had  been  taken. 

The  manures  were  always  mixed  at  Rothamsted,  from  the  same 
stocks  as  those  employed  for  the  Rothamsted  experiments.     The 
arrangement  of  the  experiments,  and  the  description  and  quan- 
tities of  manure  applied  per  acre,  were  as  follows : — 
Plot  1.  Unmanured. 
Plot  2.  Mixed  mineral  manure,  composed  of — 

300  lbs.  sulphate  of  potass. 

200  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda. 

100  lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

200  lbs.  bone-ash  i  o  i.      i.  ^      r  i  • 

150  lbs.  sulphuric  acid*  }  Superphosphate  of  lime. 

Plot  3.  Ammonia-salts,  comprising — 
200  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
200  lbs.  muriate  of  ammonia. 
Plot  4.  "  Ammonia-salts  "  (as  plot  3),  and  "  mixed  miner** 

manure  "  (as  plot  2). 
Plot  5.  540  lbs.  Peruvian  guano. 
Plot  6.  2000  lbs.  rape  cake. 
Plot  7.   14  tons  farmyard  manure. 
The  above  quantities  were  applied  annually  for  the  first  thr^^ 
years  of  the  experiments ;  the  arrangement  was  also  the  same  {^^ 
the  fourth  year,  with  the  exception  that  in  experiments  2  and  ^ 
the  quantities  of  sulphate  of  potass  were  reduced  from  300  lbs.  ^ 
200  lbs.,  and  of  sulphate  of  soda  from  200  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  p^^ 
acre.     In  the  fifth  and  sixth  seasons  the  crop  was  gprown  withot^' 
any  fresh  application  of  manure. 

By  means  of  experiment  1,  we  ascertain  the  state  of  product 
tiveness  of  the  land  without  any  manure,  and  so  provide  a  star^ 
dard  by  which  to  compare  the  eflFects  of  the  different  manured 
By  means  of  experiments  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  7,  it  is  ascertained 
whether  a  specially  mineral,  nitrogenous,  or  carbonaceous  mahur^ 

♦  Sp.gr.  1-7. 
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or  some  combination  of  them,  is  the  most  effective ;  and  by 
means  of  the  guano  (experiment  5),  which  is  the  cheapest  so- 
called  artificial  manure  containing  a  large  proportion  both  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphates,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  whether 
increase  of  crop  can  be  obtained  profitably  by  the  use  of  such  a 
combination. 

The  results  obtained  in  each  of  the  four  years  in  which  the 
manures  were  applied,  in  the  two  succeeding  years  without  manure, 
and  over  the  total  period  of  six  years,  are  given  in  a  series  of 
tables  as  follow  (pp.  34-38) : — 

Table  I.  The  dressed  corn  per  acre,  in  bushels  and  pecks,  and 
the  total  com  per  acre,  in  lbs. 

Table  II.  The  straw  (chaff)  &c.)  per  acre,  in  lbs.,  and  the  total 
produce  (com  and  straw)  per  acre,  in  lbs. 

Table  III.  The  increase  per  acre,  by  manure,  of  dressed  corn 
(bushels  and  pecks),  and  of  total  corn  (lbs.). 

Table  IV.  The  increase,  per  acre,  of  straw  (chaff*,  &c.),  in  lbs., 
and  die  increase  of  total  produce  (corn  and  straw),  in  lbs. 

Table  V.  The  weight,  per  bushel,  of  dressed  com,  and  the 
proportion  of  com  to  100  of  straw  in  the  produce,  and  in  the 
increase  by  manure. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  experiments  the  unmanured  plot  gave 
about  Z2^  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  nearly  43  cwts.  of  straw 
per  acre  ;  the  farmyard-manure  gave  only  about  30f  bushels  of 
dressed  corn,  but  rather  more  than  56  cwts.  of  straw ;  and  the 
greatest  increase  obtained  by  any  of  the  manures  was  between 
^  and  5  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  between  15  and  16  cwts.  of 
straw.  It  is  obvious  that,  even  unmanured,  the  condition  of  the 
*^d  was  almost  as  high  as  was  compatible  with  the  healthy 
growth  and  proper  ripening  of  the  crop — that  it  was,  in  fact^ 
scarcely  in  a  state  to  require  manure  at  all,  and  therefore  not  in  a 
condition  to  show  very  prominently  the  characteristic  action  of 
the  different  manures  employed.  The  best  preparation  would 
We  been  to  grow  a  crop  of  wheat  over  the  whole  field  without 
''"Jumre,  before  commencing  with  the  special  manures.  It  is 
fortunate,  too,  that  the  manures  were  only  applied  during  four 
consecutive  years ;  that  during  the  two  succeeding  years,  without 
Manure,  the  seasons  were  very  unfavourable,  and  the  land  had 
oecome  somewhat  foul ;  and  that  the  experiments  were  entirely 
stopped  before  the  influence  of  the  manures  had  ceased,  and  their 
^kole  effect  been  ascertained. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  circumstances  above  men- 
tioned, the  results  of  the  experiments  at  Rodmersham  are  very 
Valuable;  and,  taking  into  consideration  the  very  different  con- 
ation of  the  land,  they  are;  entirely  confirmatory  of  the  con- 
clusions that  have  been  arrived  at  from  experiments  made 
^OL.  XXIIL  i>  at 
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Kothamsted,  and  elsewhere,  regarding  the  character  of  the 
annres  required  for  the  increased  growth  of  wheat  on  land 
iider  the  ordinary  conditions  of  cropping  and  cultivation  in 
IT  rotations.  They  are,  moreover,  perfectly  ccmsistent  with  the 
cperienee  of  common  practice  on  the  point 

It  is  wortiby  oi  remark  that  after  the  land  had  been  well 
nnged,  and  grown  a  crop  of  beans,  the  greatest  increase, 
specially  of  com,  obtained  in  the  first  year  was  where  the 
lannre  was  the  most  nitrogenpus.  Thus,  the  ammoniaHBalts 
lone,  the  guano,  and  the  rape-cake,  each  gave  4  to  5  bushels' 
acrease  of  dressed  com ;  whilst  the  mineral  manure,  and  the 
Qiiieral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  together,  gave  only  about 
.  bashel.  The  ammonia-salts  alone  also  gave  rather  more  in- 
:rease  of  straw  than  any  of  the  other  manures — more  even  than 
he  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  together.  The 
produce  of  the  unmanured  plot  in  the  second  and  succeeding 
fears  showed,  however,  that  the  condition  of  the  land  had  then 
become  reduced ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  from  the  average  results  of 
Bath  of  the  different  manures  taken  over  a  series  of  years,  that 
^e  shall  be  able  best  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the  exhaustion 
tndaced  by  the  growth  of  the  wheat  crop  in  that  particular  soil. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  a  few  comments :  first,  on  the  produce 
icffingthe  four  years  of  the  application  of  the  manures ;  secondly, 
>n  diat  of  the  two  years  after  the  cessation  of  the  manuring^ 
ihowing  the  influence  of  the  residue  of  the  manures  previously 
applied;  and  then  on  the  total  amount  of  increase  obtained  in 
'he  six  years  by  the  different  manures. 

Plot  1.  Utimanwred, — As  already  observed,  the  produce  with- 
^  manure  was,  in  the  first  year,  about  32i  bushels  of  dressed 
com  and  nearly  43  cwts.  of  straw.  In  the  five  succeeding  years 
it  was,  respectively,  25J,  24f ,  19f ,  TJ,  and  15 J  bushels  of  dressed 
com,  and  about  22J,  24,  30J,  1^,  and  IBJ  cwts.  of  straw.  But, 
*  part  only  of  this  great  reduction  in  the  produce  was  due  to  the 
'^Aiction  of  the  condition  of  the  land  as  affected  by  previous 
'"ttnoring ;  for,  as  already  said,  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  experi- 
iitcnts  the  seasons  were  unfavourable  and  the  land  had  become 
■^*»ewhat  foul.  Excluding  the  first  year,  the  average  produce 
^  the  next  three  years  was  23J-  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and 
*H  cwts.  of  straw ;  and  the  average  of  the  five  years,  without 
^'^•"lure,  that  is,  excluding  the  first  year  and  including-  the  last 
t^o  unfavourable  seasons,  was  18^  bushels  of  dressed  corn  and 
Hj  cwts.  of  straw.  Here  at  Rothamsted  (Herts)  where  wheat 
""^  been  grown  without  manure  for  a  dozen  previous  conse* 
*^Te  years,  the  average  produce  of  the  same  %ye  seasons  was 
18  boshels  of  dressed  corn  and  14J  cwts.  of  straw,  or  2 J  bushels 
^  dicssed  com  and  7  cwts.  of  straw  less  than  at  Rodmersham 
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(Kent).  But  as  a  standard  by  which  to  compare  the  eSec 
the  different  manures  during  the  four  years  of  their  applio 
in  the  Kent  experiments,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  av< 
of  the  first  four  years  without  manure,  which  was  25|^  bushf 
dressed  corn  and  about  30  cwts.  of  straV ;  against  which  1 
were  at  Rothamsted  (Herts),  over  the  same  seasons,  only 
bushels  of  dressed  com  and  about  15 J  cwts.  of  straw,  cm 
much  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  corn  and  half  as  i 
straw  as  at  Rodmersham. 

Plot  2.  Mixed  Mineral  Manure. — ^This  manure  sup] 
potass,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulpl 
acid ;  in  fact,  an  abundance  of  nearly  all  the  mineral  constiti 
required  by  the  crop,  excepting  silica.  The  average  an 
increase  it  yielded,  over  the  four  years  of  its  application, 
about  3  bushels  of  dressed  com  and  5^  cwts.  of  straw.  ThL 
almost  precisely  the  same  amount  of  increase  of  com  as 
yielded  by  the  same  manures  over  the  same  seasons  hei 
Rothamsted,  but  nearly  4  cwts.  more  straw. 

Plot  3.  Ammonia-Salts  alone. — ^The  quantity  employed 
tained  much  more  nitrogen  than  could  be  taken  up  by  the  inci 
of  produce,  and  quite  as  much  as  can  be  employed  for  the  av< 
of  soils  and  seasons  without  getting  an  over-luxuriant  and 
crop.  The  average  annual  increase  yielded  over  the  four ; 
of  the  application  was  about  6  bushels  of  dressed  com  and  n* 
13  cwts.  of  straw.  This,  again,  was  almost  exactly  the 
increase  of  com,  but  nearly  twice  as  much  increase  of  stra^ 
was  obtained  by  the  same  manure,  in  the  same  seasons  at  Rot 
sted,  after  their  application  there  for  a  dozen  years  consecuti 
I  Both  at  Rodmersham  and  at  Rothamsted,  then,  ammonia 
alone  increased  the  wheat-crop,  for  a  series  of  successive  j 
considerably  more  than  did  mineral  manure  alone. 

Plot  4.  Mixed  Mineral  Manure  and  Ammonia^Salts. — 
manure  supplied  the  same  mineral  constituents  as  in  experimc 
and  the  same  amount  of  ammonia,  or  nitrogen,  as  in  experi 
3 ;  but  it  contained  no  carbon,  of  which  about  40  per  cent  c 
dry  substance  of  the  crop  consists.  The  average  annual  inc 
it  yielded  over  the  four  years  was  about  8  bushels  of  dressed 
and  21  cwts.  of  straw  ;  or  about  5  bushels  more  com  and  15^ 
more  straw  than  by  the  mineral  manure  alone,  and  about  2  bu 
more  com  and  8  cwts.  more  straw  than  by  the  ammonia 
alone. 

It  has  been  seen  that  both  mineral  manures  alone,  and  ai 
nia-salts  alone,  yielded  almost  identically  the  same  amoun 
increase  of  com  over  the  first  four  years  of  the  experiments  at 
mersham  (Kent)  as  they  did  over  the  fsame  years  at  Rothai 
(Herts),  wuere  wheat  had  been  grown  for  a  dozen  previous 
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secutive  years.     The]^  increase  of  straw  by  each  of  these  manures, 

ifsed  separately,  was,  however,  greater  in  the  Kent  experiments 

than  at  Rothamsted.     The  effect  was  altogether  different  when 

the  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures  were  used  together ; — the 

combination  yielding  ah  average  annual  increase  of  about  21 

bushels  of  com  and  22|^  cwts.  of  straw  at  Rothamsted,  against 

,  only  8  bushels  of  com  and  21  cwts.  of  straw  at  Rodmersham. 

Not  only  was  the  annual  increase  of  both  com  and  straw  the 

greater   at  Rothamsted,  but  the  actual   produce   per  acre,  per 

annum,  of  dressed  com,  was  greater  by  about  5^  bushels ;  though 

ihat  of  the  straw  was  about  13  cwts.  less. 

In  both  localities,  then,  the  mixed  mineral  and  ammoniacal 
manure  greatly  increased  the  crop,  and  the  increase  was  greater 
when  the  two  were  used  together  than  when  each  was   used 
separately.    But  at  Rodmersham,  where  the  land  was  in  compara- 
tively  high   condition,    the   heavy   manuring    tended    to   over- 
loxuriance,    and    excessive   proportion   of   straw  ;    whereas,    at 
Rothamsted,  with  an  average  of  about  half  a  ton  less  total  pro- 
duce per  acre  per  annum,  there  was  a  considerably  greater  actual 
amount  of  com,  and  of  course  a  greater  proportion  of  com  to 
stiaw,  and  also  a  greater  increase  of  both  com  and  stmw. 
^         Plot   5.     Guano. — ^The    guano   employed    supplied    a    large 
^     quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  small  quantities  of  alkaline  salts, 
^     and  mdier  more  than  four-fifths  as  much  ammonia  or  nitrogen 
1^     as  the  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  of  experiments  3  and  4.      It 
i     yielded  an  average  annual  increase  of  about  IJ  bushel  of  dressed 
J     com,  and  4f  cwts.  of  straw  more  than  the  ammonia-salts  alone ; 
wid  only  about  J  bushel  of  dressed  com  and  3J  cwts.  of  straw 
^     less  than  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  together. 
^     It  will  presently  be  seen  that  the  g^ano  gave  far  more  increase, 

^  moportion  to  its  cost,  than  any  of  the  other  manures. 
Vj  Plot  6.  JRape-cake. — ^The  amount  of  rape-cake  employed  would 
j;i  contain  rather  more  nitrogen  than  the  ammonia-salts  of  experi- 
^-  meats  3  and  4,  but  in  a  condition  in  which  it  would  be  more 
jji  slowly  rendered  available  for  the  plant ;  it  would  contain  a  con- 
^:  nderable  quantity  of  mineral  constituents ;  also  a  large  amount  of 
](i;  ^ibonaceous  matter,  yielding  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil.  It  gave 
rt-  ^y  the  same  average  annual  increase  of  com  (about  8  bushels), 
f.'  ^  6|-  cwts.  less  straw  than  the  miled  mineral  manure  and 
^i  ^^onia-salts  (plot  4),  which  contained  a  less  total  amount  of 
^tri^n,  and  no  carbonaceous  matter  whatever.  This  is  per- 
j^  fectly  consistent  with  results  obtained  at  Rothamsted,  which  show 
(.  ^  non-utility  of  supplying  carbonaceous  manure  for  wheat  and 
lij.       ^^^  grain-crops. 

e£  Plot  7.    Farmyard  Manure. — ^The  quantity  employed  would 

Contain  more  of  every  constituent,  mineral  and  organic,  than  the 
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crop  to  be  grown ;  and  it  would  supply  a  large  amount  of  arail* 
able  silica,  and  a  large  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  beyond 
that  of  any  of  the  other  manures.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  gave, 
over  the  four  years  of  its  application,  an  average  annual  produce 
of  about  3  bushels  less  dressed  com  and  about  11^  cwts.  leM^ 
straw  than  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammoniarsalts  ;  and 
about  2^  bushels  less  com  and  about  8^  cwts.  less  straw* 
than  the  guano — ^neither  of  which  would  supply  either  silica  or 
carbonaceous  matter.  This  result  is  also  perfectly  consistent 
with  that  obtained  at  Rothamsted  and  elsewhere.  It  is  not  to  be 
concluded  from  this,  however,  that  the  farmer  may  with  impuni^ 
grow  large  white-straw  crops  by  means  of  artificial  manures 
without  a  due  supply  of  farmyard  manure  to  the  land  at  some- 
period  of  the  rotation. 

Thus,  the  results  obtained  during  the  four  yeaxs  tliat  the* 
manures  were  applied,  showed  that  mineral  manures  increased  the 
wheatK^rop  but  little,  ammonia-salts  much  more,  mineral  mannres* 
and  ammonia-salts  used  together  more  than  either,  or  both, 
used  separately;  that  Peruvian  guano,  containing  both  mineral 
and  nitrogenous  constituents,  gave  a  considerable  amount  of 
increase;  but  that  carbonaceous  manures  had  no  perceptible, 
effect  They  further  showed  that  the  condition  of  the  land  was 
higher  than  was  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  experiments^ 
the  result  of  which  was,  not  only  tibat  the  seasons  set  a  limit  to* 
the  amount  of  crop,  and  therefore  to  that  of  the  increase  produced, 
below  that  which  the  manures  might  otherwise  have  yielded,  but 
that  the  increase  consisted  of  a  very  undue  proportion  of  straw. 

The  first  season  after  the  cessation  of  the  manuring  (1859-60y 
was  a  very  unfavourable  one,  and  the  produce  on  the  permanently 
unmanured  plot  was  only  1\  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  about 
14^  cwts.  of  straw.  The  next  season  (1860-61)  was  not  very 
much  better,  and  yielded,  on  the  same  plot,  only  15^  bushels  of 
dressed  com,  and  about  16^  cwts.  of  straw.  But  the  whole  o£ 
this  decline  of  crop  is  not  to  be  attributed  either  to  gradual 
reduction  of  the  condition  of  the  land,  or  to  the  badness  of  the 
seasons;  for,  as  already  noticed,  the  land,  which  had  iat  the 
first  few  years  been  very  clean,  had,  by  this  time,  become  aome^ 
what  foul  by  the  continuous  cropping. 

Although  the  produce  of  the  continuously  unmanured  plot, 
which  supplied  the  standard  by  which  to  compare  that  of  the 
others,  was  so  much  less  during  these  two  concluding  years  of  the 
experiments,  the  average  increase  of  dressed  corn  on  the  other 
plots,  due  to  the  residue  of  the  manures  previously  applied,  was, 
in  every  case  excepting  that  of  the  rape-cake,  even  somewhat 
greater  than  during  the  seasons  of  the  application.     The  increase^ 
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of  straw  was,  however,  in  every  case  excepting  that  of  the  farm- 
yard manure,  less  than  formerly,  and  generally  very  much  less. 

Thus,  the  amounts  of  increase  obtained  for  two  years  after  the 
application  of  the  manures  had  been  stopped,  furdier  show  that 
the  condition  of  the  land  was  too  high  for  the  full  action  of  the 
manures  in  the  years  of  their  application.  They  also  show  l^t 
their  influence  was  not  even  then  exhausted  ;  and  further  evidence 
of  diis  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  calculation  leads  to  the 
conchision  that,  in  these  Rodmersham  experiments,  there  was  a 
less  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manures  in  the 
four  years,  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  six  years,  and  in 
some  cases  much  less,  than  is  sometimes  recovered  in  the  crop 
immediately  succeeding  the  application  of  a  nitrogenous  manure. 
Under  fiivonrable  circumstances,  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrogen  supplied  in  an  artificial  manure  for  wheat  may  be 
recovered  in  die  increase  of  a  first  crop.  But  it  is  estimated  that, 
in  llie  cases  of  the  rape-cake  and  of  the  ammonia-salts  alone, 
there  was  only  about  one-fourth,  and  in  those  of  the  mineral 
manure  and  ammonia-salts,  and  of  the  guano,  under  40  per  cent, 
of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure  of  the  four  years  recovered 
in  the  increase  of  we  six  years. 

It  will  still  be  useful  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
increase  so  far  obtained,  by  the  side  of  the  cost  of  the  manures 
^ij^ied  in  one  or  two  of  the  experiments. 

The  mixed  mineral  manures  of  plot  2  were  far  too  expensive 
ui  proportion  to  the  amount  of  increase  they  yielded,  for  it  to  be 
*t  all  worth  while  to  reckon  the  cost  against  the  increase  in  their 
c^ase.  Looking  to  the  objects  in  view,  it  was  still  quite  essential 
^  have  the  evidence  of  direct  experiment  as  to  their  effect. 

Ammonia^salts  are,  generally,  neither  so  cheap  a  source  of 
^trogen,  nor  are  they,  when  used  alone,  so  good  a  manure  for 
^^om-crops  as  Peruvian  guano,  which  contains  a  large  proportion 
^  phosphates  as  well  as  nitrogen.  Rape-cake,  though  a  recog- 
^lised  manure  in  the  market  for  wheat,  acts  somewhat  more 
slowly  for  the  amount  of  nitrogen  it  contains  than  guano.  It 
^wili  be  well,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  to  show  the  cost  of  the 
iBianaTe,  and  the  value  of  the  increase  of  the  three  manures — 
lape-cake,  ammonia-salts,  and  Peruvian  guano.  This  is  done  in 
"Ae  following  table  (p.  44). 

Reckoning  the  value  of  the  increase  against  the  cost  of  the 
nuomres,  there  is  a  considerable  margin  in  favour  both  of  the 
vnmoniapflalts  and  the  guano,  but  particularly  of  the  guana  The 
evidence  further  goes  to  show  that  these  active  nitrogenous 
Bianures  are  by  no  means  fully  exhausted  in  the  first  year  of 
^ir  application.  The  quantity  of  guano  used — nearly  5  cwts. 
to  the  acre — was,  however,  much  more  than  is  usually  applied  ; 

indeed 
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indeed,  much  more  than  it  is  desirable  to  apply  in  ordinuj 
practice.  Nor  should  it  be  inferred  from  the  plan  and  resulti  of 
these  experiments,  that  the  practice  of  growing  a  series  of  corn- 
crops  by  means  of  artificial  manures  is  to  be  recommended.  But 
when  these  results  are  considered  by  the  side  of  those  obtained  at 
Rothamsted,  Holkham,  and  elsewhere,  and  with  the  light  of  fbe 
common  experience  of  almost  every  arable  district  of  the  countiy, 
the  practical  conclusion  undoubtedly  is,  that  highly  nitrogenons 
manures  much  increase  tlie  produce  of  grain-crops  under  the  co^ 
cumstances  in  which  these  are  generally  grown  in  our  rotatioDL 

Peruvian  guano,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  phosphates^ 
as  well  as  nitrogen-yielding  matter,  is  one  of  the  bc^  artificiil 
manures  for  wheat;  and  2  to  3  cwts.  per  acre,  sown  broadcast 
before  the  seed,  and  harrowed  into  the  land,  will  generally  te 
sufficient.  When  ammonia-salts  are  used,  about  2  cwts.  per  acie 
may  be  employed,  and  1  to  2  cwts.  of  superphosphate  of  line 
should  at  the  same  time  be  applied.  The  above  quantities  aie 
such  as  should  generally  be  employed  when  the  grain-crop  i» 
grown  in  the  ordinary  course  of  rotation,  and  the  land  is  coi^ 
sidcrcd  to  be  not  highly  enough  manured  to  carry  as  heavy  • 
crop  as  the  average  of  seasons  will  well  ripen. 

fiut  another  great  advantage  to  the  farmer  of  the  nitrogenon* 
and  phosphatic  manures  now  in  such  general  use  is  that,  provided 
the  land  be  well  dunged  once  in  the  course  of  the  rotation,  1* 
may,  without  injury  to  it,  by  their  means  frequently  take  •» 
extra  grain-crop  in  the  course  ; — for  example,  barley  or  oat* 
after  wheat,  as  the  description  and  condition  of  the  soil  and  th^ 
locality  may  indicate.  In  such  cases,  1^  time  or  twice  as  much 
of  the  artificial  manure  should  be  used  as  when  the  crop  is  groWl^ 
in  the  ordinary  rotation. 
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D    manure    is  generally  looked    upon   as  the  natural 

'  our  crops.     Artificial  manures,  on  the  other  hand,  are 

supposed  to  be  mere  stimulants;  and  the  very  fact 

small  quantity  of  them  may  produce  as  much  increase 
s  a  very  large  quantity  of  farmyard  manure  is  brought 
iment  against  the  use  of  the  artificial  manures.  A  few 
ns  upon  the  sources  and  the  composition  of  farmyard 
ay  therefore  be  of  service. 

11  known  that  the  straw  of  our  corn-crops  and  the  solid 
1  excrements  of  horses  and  other  animals  fed  in  the 
leds,  and  yards,  are  the  substances  which  contribute  to 
leterogeneous  mass  coWeA  farmyard  dung.  Let  us  esti- 
t  proportion  of  these  various  matters  will,  under  given 
aces,  be  included  in  the  complex   mass,  and  thence 

to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to  its  composition. 
*  the  case  of  a  farm  of  400  acres  farmed  on  the  4-course 


Total  Dry 
Matter. 

Total 
Mineral 
Matter 

(ash). 

Phospho- 
ric Acid, 
reclconed 
as  Phos- 
phate of 
Lime. 

Pbtash. 

Nitrogen. 

Nitrogen 
calcuUted 

as 
Ammonia. 

ts;  half  the] 
OS  per  acre,  1 

at    home,  | 
nure        . .  j 
mrley  :    at 

straw    per 
b  reckoned  y 
id  4-5ths  as 

hay   con- 
home,  give 

wheat :  at\ 
straw    per 
b  reckoned 
d  4-5ths  as 
as  manure 
K)    lbs.    of) 
somed     by 
re    as   ma- 

ilcalce  (lin-'] 
and  cotton 
isnmed    at  | 
!  as  manure  I 

lbs. 
29,568 

198,333 

94,080 

235,200 

7,534 
9,930 

lbs. 
7,741 

11,138 
14,818 
14,850 

1,198 
3,295 

lbs. 
1686 

916 
2267 
1634 

487 
2507 

lbs. 
2,411 

1,574 
3,124 
1,948 

216 

963 

lbs. 
2,512 

1,213 
3,808 
1,746 

745 
2,185 

lbs. 
3,C5a 

1,473- 
4,624 
2,120 

905 
2,653 

al      ..     .. 

574,645 

53,040 

9497 

10,236 

12,209 

14,»25 

ort  treatise, 
permission, 
P.  H.  F. 


which  is  extracted  from  an  unpublished  pamphlet  by 
will  be  found  highly  suggestive  as  to  the  economy  of 
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system,  that  half  of  the  roots  and  100  tons  of  hay  are  cons 
at  the  homestead,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  straw  of  the 
crops  is  retained  at  home  as  food  and  litter.  Let  it  fttrtb 
assumed  that  12  horses  have  com  equal  to  10  lbs.  of  oat 
head  per  day,  and  that  about  lO*.  per  acre  are  expended  i 
purchase  of  cake  for  feeding  stocK.  Under  these  circumst 
the  preceding  table  shows  the  amounts  of  the  matters  enumc 
entering  into  the  home  manures  of  the  farm  in  the  course  c 
year. 

These  are,  as  nearly  as  can  be  reckoned,  the  average  am 
of  the  constituents  enumerated  that  would  contribute  to  the  \ 
manure  of  the  farm  annually.  But  farmyard  manure  ii 
fresh  state  and  before  it  has  undergone  much  decomposition 
tains  about  70.  per  cent  of  water,  or  7  parts  of  water  to  3  pa 
dry  matter.  TTie  574,645  lbs.  of  dry  matter  would  thus  be 
bined  with  1,340,838  lbs.  of  water,  making  together  1,911 
lbs.  =  855  tons  (or  an  average  of  about  8J  tons  for  each  of  th 
acres  of  root-crop),  oi fresh  un-decomposed  dung.  In  this  ste 
composition,  per  cent,  and  per  ton,  would  be  as  follows : — 


Total  Dry 
Matter. 

Total 
Minenl 
Matter. 

Pbosptwric 

Add. 

reckoned  as 

Phoephate 

ofiamc. 

Potaah. 

Nitrogen. 

Nit 
Ami 

Percent      .. 
Per  ton 

30-0 

lbs. 
672 

2-77 

lbs. 
62-0 

0*50 

lbs. 
11-1 

0-53 

lb6. 
12-0 

0*64 

lbs. 
14-3 

0 

1 
1 

This  is  the  composition  of  the  fresh  undecomposed  dunj 
culated  from  the  average  composition  of  the  matters  wluc 
supposed  to  enter  into  it. 

The  proportion  of  total  dry  matter  given  above  is  rather  h 
than  the  average  of  results  obtained  at  Rothamsted  with 
box-dung ;  it  is  also  higher  than  the  average  of  the  results 
by  Boussingault ;  but  is  lower  than  the  amount  given  by 
fessor  Voelcker  for  fresh  dung. 

The  amount  of  mineral  matter  found  by  analysis  in  fam 
manure  is  generally  at  least  once-and-a-half  or  twice  as  mu 
that  contained  in  die  clean  food  and  litter,  owing  to  the  m 
tare  of  dirt.  The  pimount .  of  mineral  matter  in  fresh 
<lue  to  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  food  and  litter  will 
bably  seldom  be  much  more  than  3  per  cent,  but  in  ] 
dung  that  has  not  wasted  by  drainage  it  may  be  ccmside 


more. 


The   calculated   amount   of  nitroaen  given   above  is  a 
exactly  the  mean  of  the  results  of  ]Doussingault  and  Voeld 
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fresh  dungy  but  it  is  rather  less  than  has  been  found  at  Rothamsted 
in  good  box-dung. 

But  fermyard  manure  undergoes  very  considerable  diminution 
by  decomposition,  and  especially  when  carted  out  and  formed 
into  clamps.  Hence  the  land  would  not  receive  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  matter  as  has  been  above  estimated.  The  amount  of 
-organic  matter  diminishes  very  considerably,  and  in  rotten  dung 
the  proportion  of  water  is  generally  higher  than  above  supposed. 
It  also  too  frequently  happens  that  both  mineral  matter  and  nitro- 
gen are  allowed  to  go  to  waste  by  drainage  or  other  mismanage- 
ment. Otherwise,  as  the  organic  matter  diminishes,  the  amount 
both  of  mineral  matter  and  of  nitrogen  should  increase  in  propor- 
tioii  to  a  given  weight  of  the  manure. 

The  composition  and  value  of  the  manure  is  also  very  depend- 
eat  upon  the  quality  of  the  food  consumed  by  the  animals  that 
help  to  produce  it.  Thus,  if  the  same  amount  of  dung  had  been 
produced  from  the  same  materials  above  mentioned,  excluding 
the  20  tans  of  oilcake^  the  yard  of  manure  would  have  contained 
2185  lbs.  less  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  2653  lbs.,  or  considerably 
above  a  ton,  less  of  ammonia ;  and  every  ton  of  the  dung  would 
We  contained  nitrogen  equal  to  only  about  14^  lbs.  instead  of 
&boat  17^  lbs.  of  ammonia.  In  the  one  case  the  dung  would  be 
called  poor,  and  in  the  other  the  farmer  might  congratulate  him- 
«df  on  having  a  yard  of  moderately  good  dung.  Yet  the  whole 
^ght  of  dxy  substance  added  by  die  oilcake  to  each  ton  of 
dung  would  only  be  about  11  lbs. !  a  quantity  which  is  so  small 
^t  neither  the  man  that  loaded  the  cart  nor  the  horse  that  drew 
^  dang  to  the  field  would  detect  it  If  40  tons  instead  of  20 
tons  of  oilcake  had  been  employed  with  the  same  amount  of 
litter,  only  about  another  11  lbs.  of  dry  substance  would  be  added 
to  each  ton  of  the  manure,  but  the  yard  of  manure  would  then  be 

aoal  in  quality  to  rich  box-dung.  In  fact  the  consumption  of 
0/.  worth,  or  about  40  tons  of  cake,  would  only  add  about  10 
tons  of  dry  substance  to  the  manure  heap,  whilst  the  weight  of 
Peruvian  guano  obtained  for  the  same  moiley  would  be  about 
30  tons. 

It  is  quite  immaterial  to  the  growth  of  the  crops  whether  the 
additional  amount  of  nitrogen  be  purchased  in  the  form  of  oil- 
<^  and  so  supplied  to  the  land  in  the  farmyard  manure,  or 
whether  it  be  purchased  ajid  applied  in  the  form  of  artificial 
■annie,  provided  only  that  the  requisite  mineral  constituents  are 
Bot  vanting.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  crops 
wiiether  the  necessary  mineral  constituents  are  supplied  in  the 
fcnn  of  the  excrements  of  animals  or  of  artificial  manures.  The 
fiesdoa  is  entirely  one  of  economy,  depending  chiefly  on.  the 
>dative  prices  of  meat  and  com  and  of  cattle  foods  and  artificial 
ntanoret. 
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Atebage  CoMPOBinoN,  Peb  Cent,  and  Per  Ton,  of  various  kinds  of 

Produce,  &c. 


Per  Cent. 

lh8.P. 

1 

PhOB- 

P 

Total 

phorlc 

Total 

P» 

Total 

Mineral 

Acid. 

Nitro- 

Total 

Mineral 

i 

Dry 

Matter 

reckoned 

Potash. 

gen. 

Dry 

Matter 

te<i 

Matter. 

(aah). 

as  Phos- 
phate of 
of  Lime. 

Matter. 

(Ash). 

\ 

1.  LiDseed-cake   .. 

88-0  1  7*00 

4-92 

1-65 

4-75 

1971 

156-8 

11 

2.  Cotton  seed-cake 

89'0      8-00 

7-00 

3-12 

6-50 

1994 

179-2 

12 

3.  Bape-cake 

89-0 

8*00 

5-75 

1-76 

5-00 

1994 

179-2 

IS 

4.  Linseed    ..      .. 

90-0 

4-00 

3-38 

1*37 

3-80 

2016 

89-6 

: 

5.  Beans       ..     .. 

84*0 

3-00 

2*20 

1-27 

4-00 

1882 

67-2 

A 

6.  Peas 

84-5 

2-40 

1-84 

0-96 

3*40 

1893 

53-8 

A 

7.  Tares       ..      .. 

840 

2*00 

1-63 

0*66 

4*20 

1882 

44-8 

a 

8.  Lentils      ..      .. 

88-0 

3-00 

1-89 

0-96 

4-30 

1971 

67-2 

A 

9.  Malt  dost 

94-0 

8-50 

5-23 

2-12 

4-20 

2106 

190-4 

11 

10.  Locust  beans    .. 

85-0 

1-75 

,. 

., 

1«25 

1904 

39-2 

11.  Indian  meal     .. 

88*0 

1-30 

1-13 

0-35 

1-80 

1971 

29-1 

2 

12.  Wheat      ..      .. 

85*0 

1-70 

1»87 

0-50 

1-80 

1904 

38-1 

4 

13.  Barley      ..      .. 

84-0 

2-20 

1-35 

0-55 

1-65 

1882 

49-3 

a 

14.  Malt 

95*0 

2*60 

1-60 

0-65 

1-70 

2128 

58-2 

a 

15.  Oats 

8C«0 

2-85 

1-17 

0-50 

2-00 

1926 

63-8 

s 

16.  Fine  pollard    .. 

86*0      5-60 

6-44 

1*46 

2'60 

1926 

125-4 

14 

17.  Coarse  pollard 

86-0 

6*20 

7-52 

1-49 

2-58 

1926 

138-9 

16 

18.  Bran 

86-0 

6-60 

7-95 

1-45 

2-55 

1926 

147-8 

17 

19.  Clover-hay 

84-0 

7-50 

1-25 

1-30 

2-50 

1882 

168-0 

2 

20.  Meadow-hay    .. 

84-0 

6-00 

0-88 

1-50 

1-50 

1882 

134-4 

1 

21.  Bean-straw 

82'5 

5-55 

0-90 

1-11 

0-90 

1848 

124-3 

2 

22.  Pea-straw 

82*0 

5-95 

0*85 

0*89 

, , 

1837 

133-3 

1 

23.  Wheat-straw    .. 

84-0 

5-00 

0-55 

0-65 

0-60 

1882 

112'0 

1 

24.  Barley-straw    .. 

85-0 

4*50 

0*37 

0-63 

0-50 

191H 

100-8 

25.  Oat-straw 

83-0 

5-50 

0-48 

0*93 

0-60 

1859 

123-2 

1 

26.  Manffold-wurtzel 

27.  Swedish  turnips 

28.  Common  turnips 

12-5 

1-00 

0*09 

0-25 

0-25 

280 

22-4 

11-0 

0«60 

O'lS 

0*18 

0-22 

246| 

13-4 

8-0 

0*68 

0-11 

0-29 

0-18 

179J 

15*2 

29.  Potatoes   ..      .. 

24-0 

1-00 

0-32 

0-43 

0'35 

537i 

22-4 

30.  Carrots     ..      .. 

13*5 

0-70 

0-13 

0-23 

0-20 

302| 

15-7 

31.  Parsnips  ..     .. 

15-0 

1-00 

0-42 

0-36 

0-22 

336 

22-4 

■^     •^'    .*itj/f  Otybfi*,tfiu  */•    dtdtfitiUfiinff.     By  Mr.  T, 
;:4>r^noioi^Vi  AVkV)ev  Fa^^      Varwickshire. 

.v.,         "     cu*c.A.ted,  that  while  other  branches 

-Y-"   '  ^    iiade  rapid  progress  of  late  years,  thiJ 

-or.^iTT^an's  calling  remains  nearly  at  a  s 

-  ■     -     '     't       '^spect  correct;  in  another,  its  ace 

•'■  ^^      /^ocess  of  making   hay — its   mani 

^*owi"qr  11" ''y  ^'"'^  •'^to  ^odder  in  a  stal 

—  .orr  lon.  .r\       V"-    -sarrxp  no   o 
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cause  the  essential  conditions  for  doing  this  on  a  large  scale  are 
heyond  man's  control ;  and  what  he  has  to  do  is,  simply  to  make 
the  most  of  the  opportmiities  presented  to  him.  Therefore  the 
old  adage,  "Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  still  holds  true, 
and  will  do  so  as  long  as  haymaking  is  practised.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  more  hay,  and  of  better  quality  is  now  grown,  con- 
sumed, and  brought  to  market  than  formerly.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  parish  of  Kenilworth  did  not  sell  twenty  tons  of 
hay  annually ;  and  that  limited  quantity  had  in  some  cases  little 
care  bestowed  upon  it  beyond  being  turned  a  few  times  in  the 
swathe.  Now  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  of  choice 
produce  are  each  year  sent  to  market.  These  facts  may  be  taken 
*s  an  average  sample  of  the  position  of  our  Midland  districts 
™n  and  now :  if  some  places  could  show  a  better  account,  others 
would  be  as  far  behind  us. 

Very  fortunately  our  subject  does  not  require  a  full  description 
of  the  art  and  process  of  haymaking,  otherwise  we  should  be 
tempted,  after  the  example  of  other  agricultural  writers,  to  follow 
the  Middlesex  account,  either  with  or  without  an  acknowledgment 
•^  e  speak  only  of  such  improvements  as  are  "  recent ; "  and  we 
are  warranted  in  assuming  that  this  word  refers  rather  to  modern 
as  contrasted  with  old-fashioned  ways  than  to  any  given  term  of 
jcars.  An  advanced  farmer  may  have  adopted,  for  ten  years  or 
JDore,  practices  which,  to  the  world  at  large,  are  quite  recent 
introductions. 

*t  is  evident,  therefore,  that  these  improvements  must  come 
^er  one  or  other  of  the  following  divisions  : — 

I  Lessened  expense  in  the  different  operations  ;  or, 

n.  Increase  in  the  quantity  or  quality  op  the  produce. 

Although  those  persons  who  make  a  business  of  contracting 
for  haymaking  in  its  season  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  lower 
pnces  dian  formerly — say,  for  a  crop  of  about  30  cwt,  155. 
P^  acre  for  the  complete  job,  including  thatching — ^yet  this 
"<^  not  prove  that  the  process  is  not  now  more  economi- 
^y  managed.  Crops  are  generally  heavier ;  such  persons 
^***wJly  lack  the  aid  of  improved  machinery ;  while,  apart 
^m  this,  the  rise  in  wages  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for 
|ae  price  remaining  comparatively  the  same.  A  century  and  a 
Wf  ago  an  able-bodied  man's  wages  in  this  locality  was  6d» 
P^  day  in  summer,  and  5rf.  in  winter ;  they  are  now  from  12^. 
^  \is,  per  week,  while  the  increase  in  his  comforts  is  by 
^  means  in  the  same  proportion.  And  besides,  the  rates  for 
^ork  of  the  same  character  differ  greatly  in  different  localities. 

^OL.  XXIII.  E 
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A  published  statement  of  the  cost  of  haymaking  at  Fnx 
Court,  in  Gloucestershire  makes  the  hand-mowing  only  2 
per  acre,  with  9rf.  for  beer.  The  entire  cost  of  haymaki 
entered^  in  1851,  at  7«.  6(f.  per  acre  over  123  acres ;  in 
at  &.  M. ;  in  1856  and  1857,  at  8^.  In  1859  the  mo^ 
machine  was  used,  in  addition  to  the  hay-tedders  and  horse- 
and  the  whole  cost  of  manual  labour  in  mowing,  making,  < 
ing,  ricking,  and  thatching  170  acres  was  only  6^.  per 
Now  here,  with  an  average  breadth  of  200  acres  or  therea 
mowing  by  hand  has  ranged,  in  the  past  seven  years,  from  4 
to  6«.  per  acre ;  while  the  whole  operation,  including  thatc 
has  varied  from  lis.  to  11 5.  6rf.  per  acre;  which  price  we 
not  got  below,  even  with  the  use  of  the  mowing-machine,  i 
last  two  years.  These,  however,  have  been  seasons  of 
summer  rainfall,  as  the  following  extract  from  our  rej 
shows : — 

Bainy  Days.  Depth  of  Sain. 


June. 

JiHy. 

June. 

July. 

1858 

•  • 

..       4 

8 

2-51 

2-48 

1859 

,, 

..     11 

8 

2-45 

2-95 

1860 

•  • 

..     27 

12 

5-70 

1-95 

1861 

,, 

..     18 

25 

3K)1 

4-30 

A  glance  at  these  notes  also  proves  most  incontestably 
under  any  species  of  management,  the  state  of  the  weathe 
much  to  do  with  haymaking  results.*  In  the  two  drier  year 
was  well  and  easily  got ;  while  in  the  two  latter,  the  opei 
bore  a  complete  contrast  to  our  earlier  experience.  In  18 
particular  the  chief  difficulty  wm  how  to  make  hay  in  cl 
weather  alternating  with  pouring  rain ;  and  the  chief  lesson  ] 
was,  that  a  strong  staff  of  hands  is  essential.  We  managed, 
one  of  Burgess  and  Key's  implements,  to  dispense  with  b 
dozen  able-bodied  mowers,  while  another  half-dozen  were 
frequently  taken  from  their  work  on  pressing  occasions, 
regards  the  mowing-machine  in  that  unfavourable  sc 
although  there  were  many  annoyances  arising  from  stop 
among  tangled  and  heavy  crops,  yet  we  never  lost  an  1 
carrying  by  keeping  it  at  work,  while  it  gave  us  a  powei 
the  whole  operation  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
obtained. 

This,  therefore,  leads  us  to  refer  to  improved  machine 
aiSecting  the  first  branch  of  the  subject.  The  haymaker,  1: 
rake,  and  mowing-machine,  have  tended  greatly  to  diminis 
amount  of  manual  labour  needed.     The  former  implemen 

*  See  Addendum  on  haymaking  in  a  wet  climate,  p.  62,  infra. 
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jeen  more  or  less  before  the  public  for  the  past  fifty  years ;  yet 
nren  now  we  probably  do  not  turn  it  to  as  much  account  as 
night  profitably  be  done.  Though  many  improvements  have 
been  made,  its  principle  still  remains  unchanged.  As  to  the 
best  mode  of  proceeding,  we  are  favoured  widi  the  followii^ 
details,  taken  itova  his  own  practice,  by  (me  of  the  largest  manu- 
bcturers  of  this  class  of  implements.*  "Our  mode  of  hay- 
making," he  writes,  "  is  to  put  the  tedding-machine  into  opera- 
don  as  soon  as  the  scythes  have  got  a  fair  start  ahead,  and  to 
KTork  the  machine  across  the  swathes  obliquely — generally  endear 
roaring  to  work  with  the  wind  sideways  to  prevent  the  hay  being 
blown  on  to  the  horse.  If  the  crop  is  unusually  heavy,  so  that 
the  tines  of  the  machine  cannot  get  hold  of  it  all  at  one  turn,  we 
recommend  that  the  field  be  twice  gone  over,  the  revolvers  being 
t  little  raised  from  the  ground  the  first  time,  and  then  lowered 
for  the  second  bout  sufficiently  to  complete  the  spreading  after 
the  grass  has  been  allowed  to  lie  for  a  few  hours  ;  the  next  ope- 
ration with  the  machine  should  be  performed  with  the  second  or 
backward  motion.  After  reversing  the  action  of  the  machine, 
die  tines  should  be  lowered  till  they  just  touch  the  ground  ;  you 
will  then  turn  over  and  lighten  up  the  hay,  without  knocking  it 
&boat  as  much  as  the  first  action  does :  we  recommend  that  the 
use  of  the  reverse  action  be  continued  until  the  hay  is  completely 
made. 

**  In  selecting  machines  for  preparing  hay,  we  do  not  consider 
Acre  is  anything  saved  by  purchasing  those  at  a  low  price.  It 
^  also  very  important  to  select  a  strongly-made  machine,  with 
die  main  driving-wheel  separate  from  the  road-wheel,  so  that,  in 
^^^  of  accident,  it  can  be  easily  replaced  without  loss  of  time. 

**It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  hay  made  by  machine  is 
""^^h  better  than  that  made  by  hand.  As  to  the  quantity  of  work, 
^^  consider  our  machine  equal  to  twenty  or  thirty  labourers ; 
f*rf  as  there  are  two  strong  springs  to  each  fork-bar,  the  scatter- 
^  is  fiir  more  perfectly  performed  than  it  can  possibly  be  by 

Although  a  good  hay-tedding  machine  can  perform  the  work 
^f  a  score  of  hands,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  these  hands  can 
^  all  cases  be  dispensed  with.  On  old  park  uplands,  where 
^'^  are  abundant,  or  on  low  meadows  where  open  trenches 
P^vail,  the  work  not  being  straightforward,  an  equal  amount  of 
"^^ing  cannot  be  obtained.  But  under  most  circumstances,  with 
^ps  either  light  or  heavy,  the  tedding-machine  has  told  most 
*^^^tageously  both  on  the  quality  of  the  hay  and  the  economy 

*  Messrs.  Ashlyy  and  Co. 
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and  expedition  with  which  it  is  got  together.  In  good  weather 
the  saying  can  hardly  be  over-estimated ;  in  a  wet  season,  hand 
labour  has  generally  the  preference — the  reason  being,  that  more 
turnings  in  the  swathe,  and  less  spreading  abroad,  is  then  essen- 
tial. One  great  point  in  making  hay  is  not  to  knock  it  about 
roughly  when  half-made  ;  the  tedding-machine  should  never  be 
used  above  once  with  the  forward  action ;  it  is  too  violent,  and 
shakes  out  the  seeds,  clover,  and  finer  leaves.  A  slow  back- 
action  is  getting  more  and  more  into  vogue ;  and  the  Leeds 
decision  is  a  true  echo  of  the  opinion  of  intelligent  men  both 
among  makers  and  purchasers.  A  quiet-lifting  reverse^action, 
which  just  moves  the  hay  to  give  free  access  for  the  sun  and 
wind,  is  all  that  is  needed  in  a  good  machine  after  the  tedding 
has  been  fairly  done.  On  very  heavy  crops  a  two-horse  machine 
is  desirable,  which  may  either  work  with  double  shafts  or  with 
an  extra  wheel  and  pole — the  latter  being  an  exceptional  arrange- 
ment,* though  easier  for  the  horses.  For  crops  under  2  tons  per 
acre,  if  not  of  coarse,  tangled  material,  an  implement  of  the 
common  size  is  sufficient.  The  roller  in  front,  for  preventing 
the  lodgment  of  grass,  is  a  decided  improvement,  which  may 
well  be  styled  "  humanity  for  the  horse." 

Scarcely  second  in  importance  for  extensive  crops  is  the  horse- 
rake.  Even  where  it  is  not  employed  for  windrowing,  there  is 
a  great  saving  of  labour  by  dispensing  with  hand-rakes  for  clear- 
ing the  ground.  Supposing  that  you  have  three  full  sets  oS- 
waggons  or  carts  loading  together  according  to  the  old  system^ 
with  a  pair  of  pitchers  and  one  loader— r-all  able  and  willing — X^ 
each  cart  or  waggon,  you  require  nine  hands  for  raking  after> 
in  order  to  keep  the  work  well  together.  Of  these,  six  must  b^ 
able-bodied  men,  and  the  remainder  stout  lads.  This  is  on  th^ 
supposition  that,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  carts,  the  spac^ 
between  the  rows  has  not  been  raked.  By  the  use  of  a  good  horse? -^ 
rake  these  nine  hands — or  twelve,  if  needful — are  dispensed  witl»  - 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  as  the  pitchers  have  not  to  wait  for  eack^ 
raker  to  unburden  his  drag,  the  waggon  or  cart  is  loaded  oncr^ 
fourth  sooner  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  These  men*"^ 
services  are  therefore  available  for  the  rick  or  for  pitching,  or  fo  "^ 
any  other  duty.  One  man  following  with  the  horse-rake  wiS- 
keep  well  up  with  the  work,  and  give  it  a  better  finish.  ^ 
single-horse  cart,  with  one  man  to  pitch,  a  lad  to  load,  and  ai*-* 
other  to  rake  after,  speedily  clears  up  what  the  horse-rake  hfs»^ 
collected. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  this  plan  which  must  not  be  ove"*" 

♦  See  Mr.  Pertwee's  letter,  p.  55. 
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>oked.  It  is  often  possible  to  carry  the  bulk  of  a  field  when 
ae  Takings  are  hardly  fit  for  going  into  the  rick.  In  our  late 
ret  seasons  this  has  frequently  happened.  But  a  still  greater 
aving  is  effected  when  the  hay  is  formed  into  windrows  by  the 
LOTse-rake.  Admitting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tedding-machine, 
hat  there  are  circumstances — ^generally  similar  ones — under 
vliich  the  horse-rake  cannot  be  profitably  employed,  we  may 
itill  assert  that  hundreds  of  crops  which  are  now  got  together 
ixclasively  by  the  old  system  of  manual  labour  might  be  more 
jxpeditiously  and  more  economically  managed  in  the  way  sug- 
^sted.  For  those  who  have  not  hitherto  done  so,  these  hints 
nay  be  of  service.  Do  not  set  the  teeth  too  near  the  ground ; 
£  the  crop  is  heavy,  take  out  a  portion  of  them,  and,  with  careful 
nanagement,  the  gain  will  be  considerable.  No  rule  can  be  laid 
lown  to  meet  every  case ;  written  descriptions  can  never  super- 
sede the  guidance  of  common  sense  and  practical  experience. 
Many  who  possess  the  choicest  implements  make  as  great  mis- 
takes as  other  people.  With  reference  to  this,  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  quoting  some  remarks  with  which  Mr.  C.  Howard, 
of  Biddenham,  Bedfordshire,  has  favoured  us : — 

"This  is  not  by  any  means  a  haymaking  county,  but  the  little 
that  is  made  is  done  as  cheaply  as  in  any  county  in  England. 
The  system  adopted    by  those  who    have   these   indispensable 
implements  to  cheap  haymaking — the  haymaker  and  horse-rake 
— is  to  shake  the  grass  out  with  the  former  implement,  then  to 
rake  it  into  small  hacks,  or  more  frequently,  if  the  weather  is 
fine,  to  dispense  with  that  operation,  and  at  once  to  drag  it 
nito  windrows  by  the  horse-rake.     These  rows  are  then  shaken 
'ip  by  hand,  or,  if  the  hay  is  not  too  forward,  by  the  machine. 
I  generally  prefer  the  former  plan,  as  much  damage  is  often  done 
^J  the  front  action  of  the  machine  shaking  a  large  portion  of  the 
1^  off.     These  are  then  turned  by  the  back  action,  which,  with- 
®^t  shaking  the  hay  too  much,  leaves  it  in  a  very  light  state  for 
hoth  sun  and  wind  to  act  upon  it.     This  may  appear  a  rather 
*Qmmary  mode  of  proceeding  ;  but  as  the  hay  in  our  neighbour- 
hood is  largely  grown  upon  meadows  which  produce  a  coarse 
^^scription  of  grass,  our  great  aim  is  to  avoid  doing  too  much 
^  it,  so  that  it  may  get  some  little  heat  in  the  stack.     To  econo- 
''■^ise  labour  must  be  the  chief  study  of  the  farmer,  if  he  means 
^  be  successful ;  and  I  know  of  no  operation  on  the  farm  where 
^s  principle  can  be  brought  to  bear  so  much  as  in  haymaking. 
I'or  with  die  machines  I  have  named,  and  the  mowers  that  are 
^ow  coming  largely  into  use,  a  farmer  may  do  without  any,  or 
With  very  little,  extra  help  during  the  busy  season  of  haymaking, 
^ood  and  useful  as  these  machines  are,  judgment  is  required  in 
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their  use.  I  have  often  seen  a  haymaker  going,  with  the  hay  in 
much  too  forward  a  state,  doing  it  mischief.  Care  also  should 
be  taken  in  the  setting  of  the  horse-rake,  that,  while  doing  its 
work  thoroughly,  it  does  not  pull  up  dirt,  moss,  roots,  &c." 

We  now  come  to  the  latest  though  certainly  not  the  least 
important  of  the  improvements  recently  introduced  among  the 
implements    used    in    haymaking.     To   say  that  oil  mowii^ 
machines  have  answered  wherever  they  have  been  tried  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  facts.    But  where  there  has  been  &ilure 
with  the  use  of  a  good  machine,  that  &ilure  has  generally  resulted 
more  from  bad  or  inefficient  management  than  from  anythiiig 
else.     Some  persons  have  forgotten  that  the  mower  is  not  like  a 
plough  or  a  waggon,  which  might  be  entrusted  into  hands  of 
second-rate  efficiency.     On  visiting  a  "  model  farm  **  last  year, 
at  the  close  of  harvest,  we  were  rather  surprised  to  see  one  A 
Burgess  and  Key's  latest  and  most  improved  implements  lying 
rusting  outside,  under  the  comfortless  drip  of  an  adjoining  shed. 
"  It  would  not  answer  here ;  we  tried  it  for  a  couple  of  days,'* 
was  the  remark.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  this  specimen  of 
the  care  taken  for  its  preservation  were  also  a  fair  indication  o^ 
the   trial  it  received,  any  disappointment  or  failure  might  b^ 
readily  accounted  for.     At  all  events,  with  one  of  the  very  sam^ 
make,  we  cut  heavier  crops,  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  per  hour,  unde^ 
circumstances  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with.     Our  mode  Qif 
procedure  was  this :   From  among  the  best  of  the  young  fellow^ 
in  the  stable,  that  one  who  had  the  most  of  a  mechanical  Xxxsm- 
was  selected  as  driver.    He  had  a  youth  in  attendance,  for  throw** 
ing  off  any  of  the  swathe  that  might  be  in  the  way  at  the  tuTBK 
ings,    and    also   for   sharpening   the  spare-knife,  diat  no  delay 
might  occur.     In  heavy  crops,  or  when  the  ground  was  damp,  a 
third  horse  was  added  in  front ;  and  the  horses  were  chai^ged 
about  every  three  hours.     This  allowed  two  sets  of  horses  to  get 
through  a  fair  amount  of  work,  before  carrying  could  possibly 
commence ;  so  that  no  opportunity  of  carting  a  load  was  ev«r 
missed,  through  attention  to  the  mower.     In  a  good  long  day  we 
could  cut,  and  have  cut,  with  the  mower  and  six  scythes  together, 
eighteen  acres  of  what  is  reckoned  a  full  crop,  on  the  banks  ojf 
the  Avon.     The  driver  had  a  bonus  of  one  pound  for  each  of  the 
past  two  years ;  and  he  left  the  machine  in  creditable  order  at 
the  close  of  the  season.     On  two  occasions  we  had  to  telegraph 
to  Newgate  Street  for  the  duplicate  of  a  working  part  which  had 
sustained  injury  ;  and  the  wanting  portion  was  at  our  local  station 
in  six  hours  after  date.     But  for  a  considerable  amount  of  park- 
timber,    and    several    awkwardly   shaped    meadows    with    open 
trenches,  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  hand-mowing  might 
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Have  been  reduced  to  two  or  thi;^  instead  of  six.  As  a  West 
Country  fiaLrmer  says,  ^'High  prices  have  been  given  in  this 
Eiei^bbourhood  for  mowing  during  the  past  year  or  two,  and  the 
mowing-machine  was  introduced  most  opportunely,  to  prevent 
liheir  being  still  higher."  We  cannot  assert,  as  many  have  said, 
that  the  hay  appears  to  be  easier  "  made "  after  the  mowing- 
machine  than  after  the  scythe  ;  neither  can  we  see  that  lying  as 
it  does  so  much  more  over  the  ground  is  an  advantage  in  a  wet 
season ;  but  there  is  certainly  so  much  closer  and  more  level  a 
ent  with  a  well-made  machine  that  the  extra  bulk  of  hay  will,  in 
some  cases,  pay  for  wear  and  tear  and  working  expenses. 

With  respect  to  the  preference  to  be  given  to  different  makers' 

implements,  we  are  not  called  on  here  to  offer  an  opinion.    When 

-we  refer  to  that  of  Burgess  and  Key  we  simply  cite  our  own 

experience.     Wood's,  however,  has  very  justly  been  a   general 

favourite ;  Samuelson's  is  also  taking  well  in  various  localities. 

There  is  room  enough  for  all ;  and  we  hope  that  all  may  get  a 

fair  trial;    neither   being  thrown  by  the  hedgeside,  when  the 

slightest  hitch  occurs,  nor  yet  sent  to  the  village  smithy  for 

Impairs. 

Mr.  Pertwee,  manager  for  Sir  J.  T.  Tyrell,  Bart,  Boreham, 
Chelmsford,  who  has  been  very  successful  with  the  use  of  Wood's 
mower,  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  statement : — "  Time  is 
^^^erything  in  the  matter ;  and  the  man  who  makes,  carries,  and 
decora  his  hay  in  good  order  in  the  shortest  time  is  the  most 
successful  manager.  We  set  Wood's  two-horse  mower  to  work, 
which  is  a  first-rate  little  implement,  cutting  upon  an  average 
fif^Mii  six  to  eight  acres  per  day.  The  first  day's  work  we  allow 
^  remain  untouched,  as  left  by  the  mower  in  small  cuts  or 
swathes,  unless  the  weather  should  be  very  forcing ;  for  I  do  not 
^Wnk  it  wise  to  move  hay  about  too  much.  Next  day,  we  use 
^shaker — Howard's,  or  some  other — with  this  improvement, 
^  we  introduce,  instead  of  a  pair  of  shafts,  a  pole  and  an  extra 
^Ited,  which  takes  all  the  weight  cS  the  horses'  back,  putting 
^eieto  a  pair  of  light  or  old  carriage  horses.  A  man  is  mounted 
^  the  box,  and  drives  away  famously.  The  grass  so  shakod 
W  is  very  soon  made  into  hay,  which  we  then  rake  into  rows 
With  the  horse-rake.  After  this,  we  run  up  every  row  of  hay  ao 
^llected  by  Sir.  J.  Tyrell's  cocking-rake  (invented  by  himself), 
which  draws  together  very  large  heaps,  8  feet  high.  Two  or 
'  ^^^^  men  can  follow  with  forks,  and  secure  a  large  quantity  in 
^  afternoon,  or  on  the  appearance  of  a  storm,  in  quick  time.** 

The  use  of  the  mowing-machine  v^y  fortunately  demands 
•**»  amount  of  additional  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
**  its  action.    The  chain-harrow,  roller,  and  clod-crusher  are  all 
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profitable  adjuncts  for  this  purpose.  Draining  is  also  in  some 
cases  called  for,  in  order  that  open  trenches  may  be  filled  up. 
Thus,  one  point  very  greatly  depends  upon  another :  advances 
in  one  department  of  farm  management  call  for  coiresponding 
advances  in  others.  Levelling  banks  and  high-backed  lands 
must  soon  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  use  of  carts,  instead  of  waggons,  in  hay  carrying,  has  been 
in  some  cases  a  great  advantage.  We  find  it  so  here ;  for  one 
strong  horse  will  take  nearly  as  much  on  an  old-fashioned  broad- 
wheeled  dungcart  (furnished  with  suitable  gearing)  as  many  folks 
choose  to  place  on  a  waggon  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses.  But 
you  will  say  that  the  waggon  can  be  left  beside  the  rick  while 
the  horses  return  afield  for  another  load,  whereas  the  horse  must 
remain  in  the  cart  during  the  process  of  unloading.  By  having 
three  props,  one  fastened  to  each  shaft,  and  the  other  at  the  tail 
of  the  cart,  this  objection  is  done  away  with,  and  we  have  never 
had  an  accident  arising  from  their  use. 

In,  respect  to  the  ricks  themselves,  great  improvements  have 
taken  place.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  a  rick  containing 
25  tons  was  usually  considered  to  be  of  full-sized  bulk ;  conse- 
quently, with  a  multitude  of  small  ricks,  the  amount  of  tops, 
bottoms,  and  outsides  was  considerable.  But  ricks  of  doable 
that  size  are  equally  common  now.  And  our  own  tastes  lead  us 
to  prefer  the  hundred-ton  rick,  standing  20  feet  to  the  eaves  when 
well  settled  down,  as  being  the  most  economical  in  erection 
(where  the  breadth  of  hay  is  large),  containing  less  of  inferior 
quality,  improving  that  which  is  second-rate  in  itself^  giving  a 
larger  proportion  of  hay  fit  for  hunters  or  coach-horses,  and  there- 
fore of  greater  value  to  the  farmer  as  grower  or  seller.  In  mak- 
ing these  large  ricks  a  strong  force  of  hands  is  no  doubt  essential ; 
and  a  good  rickmaker,  who  will  both  work  well  himself  and 
keep  everyone  else  to  his  post,  is  a  decided  acquisition,  even  at 
a  high  rate  of  wages.  Portable  scaffolds  come  into  valuable  use; 
and  horse-power  elevators — though  giving  the  temptation  to  pot 
large  lots  together  with  undue  haste  and  consequent  loss — form 
an  investment  which  many  will  not  be  slow  to  adopt.  Rick- 
cloths,  too,  sufficiently  numerous,  and  of  the  requisite  dimensions^ 
are  much  more  abundant  of  late  years.  They  should  be  regarded 
as  a  sine  qiia  nan  on  every  hay-growing  farm. 

Before  leaving  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  one  further 
improvement,  of  comparatively  recent,  and,  perhaps,  limited 
adoption,  which  affects  alike  the  interests  of  employer  and  em- 
ployed, the  cost  of  labour,  and  the  harmony  and  order  of  the 
farm,  demands  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  custom,  espe- 
cially prevalent  in  the  Midland,  Southern,  and  Western  Countietfy 
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of  paying  for  haymaking  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  beer  or 
cider,  is  one  of  which  every  farmer  has  found  the  annoyance. 
Does  an  accident  occur  ? — "  It  was  the  beer  that  did  it."  Are 
there  quarrels  in  the  field  ;  loud  words  and  summary  dismissals  ? 
— **  The  men  had  a  drop  too  much."  Does  the  work  lag  ?  Do 
the  hands  run  to  the  pump  the  first  thing  in  the  morning? — 
The  cracked  lips  and  furred  tongue  tell  the  same  tale.  "  The 
g^reat  point  on  which  most  of  us  err  is  in  mistaking  stimulation 
for  strength :  a  pint  of  ale  produces  a  temporary  effect,  which, 
however,  terminates  in  reaction,  and  the  man  is  no  further  on 
than  he  was  before.  Nothing  but  substantial  and  nutritious  food 
can  effectively  repair  the  waste  of  the  system." 

Mr.  C.  Howard,  whose  letter  we  have  already  quoted,  adds 
further : — "  I  hope  you  will  show  us  how  hay  can  be  made 
without  the  use  of  so  much  beer.  Endeavour  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  system,  which  has  caused  so  many  misunderstandings  between 
masters  and  men,  and  so  much  misery  to  families.  Beer^  Beer, 
BEER,  is  all  the  cry  here  in  hay-time  and  harvest  I  hope,  how- 
ever, to  live  to  see  tiie  day  when  money-payments  will  be  entirely 
substituted."     These  remarks  need  no  comment. 

From  the  same  county,  J.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Pavenham  (late  High 
Sherifi),  favours  us  with  the  following  : — 

**  For  the  past  eight  years  I  have  annually  mov/n  and  made 
into  hay  from  40  to  50  acres  of  grass  and  clover,  and  I  believe 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  not  a  drop  of  beer  has  been  brought 
into  the  field.  We  supply  both  mowers  and  haymakers  with 
co£^  before  dinner,  and  tea  in  the  afternoon,  milked  and  sugared^ 
as  a  substitute  for  beer,  with  which  they  are  well  satisfied.  With 
a  little  system,  and  small  expense  for  apparatus,  a  large  number 
of  hands  can  be  readily  supplied. 

**  If  the  hands  are  at  work  late — which  they  often  are,  in  carry- 
ing and  stacking — we  give  them  bread-and-butter,  with  an  extra 
supply  of  tea,  and  with  this  they  will  work  for  any  reasonable 
time.  As  a  question  of  cost,  I  do  not  believe — as  I  do  it — that 
there  is  any  saving  ;  but  even  if  more  costly,  I  consider  it  a  good 
investment,  if  only  to  teach  the  uselessness  of  strong  drinks  to 
working  men." 

From  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Jarvis,  Kilmington,  near  Frome), 
we  have  similar  testimony  : — 

"I  have  now  conducted  my  business  eight  years  on  strictly 
total-abstinence  principles,  and  find  it  much  better  every  way 
tban  the  drinking  system.     It  is  not  customary  to  give  beer  in 

Iftrt  of  wages  in  this  locality  from  September  to  May.    But  in 

May  it  is  usual  to  give  men  two  pints  of  table-beer  per  day  (until 

haymaking  commences),  instead  of  which  I  pay  them  one  shilling 
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per  week  in  cash,  maintaining  that  cash  is  the  only  proper  pay- 
ment for  labour.  When  we  begin  haymaking  I  pay  3*.  per 
week  instead  of  beer  for  fourteen  weeks,  which  generally  finidhes 
up  the  harvest.  The  labourers  provide  themselves  with  a  can  d 
tea  or  coffee,  which,  when  necessary,  they  warm  in  the  back- 
kitchen. 

^'  When  I  first  adopted  the  plan  I  was  told  I  should  not  find 
men  to  do  my  work  without  drink ;  but  my  experience  is  quite 
the  reverse,  as  I  have  never  lacked  men,  although  I  strictly  pN^ 
hibit  any  alcoholic  liquors  or  smoking  on  the  premises." 

Coming  farther  north,  we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Wilion 
(Newlands,  near  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire)  with  the  following 
account,  which,  though  it  has  more  special  reference  to  the  corn- 
harvest,  still  points  to  results  substantially  the  same : — 

^^  At  the  commencement  of  the  season  a  stock  of  tea,  cofei 
and  sugar  is  laid  in,  made  up  by  the  dealer  into  parcels  suitable 
for  use,  according  to  the  quantity  required  at  any  given  time. 
The  proportions  are  1  oz.  of  tea  and  7  oz.  of  sugar  (cheap 
lump)  to  a  gallon  of  water,  with  half  a  pint  of  milk ;  or  4oii 
coffee,  8  oz.  sugar  (brown)  to  about  three  quarts  of  water  and  one 
quart  of  milk.  The  apparatus  required  is  simply  a  cofifee-boiler, 
holding  from  20  to  30  gallons,  and  a  few  tin  or  earthen  vessdi^  | 
of  any  kind,  holding  two  or  diree  gallons  each.  The  foreman's  ; 
wife  has  charge  of  the  whole,  and  makes  the  quantity  required 
three  times  a-day ;  or,  in  the  case  of  carting  late  at  night,  another 
lot  is  made  in  the  evening. 

^  A  boy  takes  it  round  the  fields,  to  the  various  parties  engaged 
in  cutting,  &c..  If  the  quantity  is  not  above  5  or  6  gallons  he 
can  manage  it  with  two  milk-cans  and  a  pair  of  yokes  on  hi* 
shoulders  ;  but  usually  he  has  a  donkey  with  two  large  vessds 
slung  to  his  sides,  holding,  when  required,  fourteen  gallons  each. 

"  The  usual  staff  on  the  farm  is  about  twenty  men  and  sixteen 
boys,  besides  two  or  three  men  whose  work  prevents  their  taking 
a  full  share  of  harvest  duties.     The  hay  does  not  require  much 
extra  help  ;  but  in  com  harvest  we  get  twenty  to  thirty,  or  even 
more,  extra  hands.     It  is  positively  prohibited  to  bring  any  kind 
of  intoxicating  liquor  into  the  field,  and  yet  these  extra  men 
(from  Derbyshire,  Lancashire,  Ireland,  as  well  as  our  own  neigh- 
bourhood), have  never   objected  to  the  rule,  or  even  made  the 
slightest  complaint      When  I  have  put  the  question  to  them, 
they  have  in  many  cases  at  once  stated  that  they  felt  the  better 
for  their  abstinence,  while  none  ever  hinted  that  it  interfered 
with  his  working  ability.     Neither    has  any  man,  or  party  of 
men,  on    this   rule  being  explained  to^them,  ever   hesitated   to 
engage  themselves. 
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work  is  always  let  by  the  acre,  for  mcmey  only^  and  then 
int  is  kept  of  the  quantity  of  drink  consumed  by  each 
This  is  charged  to  them  at  the  rate  of  id,  per  gallon  for 
bd.  for  coffee,  which  is  less  than  cost  price,  the  object 
regulate  the  quantity  according  to  each  man's  capacity 
ation.  Some  men  will  drink  six  quarts  a-day,  while  the 
consumption  is  from  three  to  four  quarts  a-day.  The 
will  sometimes  cause  a  variation  of  twenty-five  or  even 
c^ent  in  the  daily  requirements.  The  men  employed  at 
ind  stacking  the  crop,  which  is  paid  for  by  the  day,  have 
or  coffee — as  much  as  required — ^without  any  stoppage, 
are  quite  convinced  that  the  men  have  more  r^ular 
I  for  nutritious  food,  that  they  enjoy  better  sleep  at  night, 
fr^sh  and  vigorous  in  the  morning,  do  more  work,  and  do 
than  on  the  old  system.  Of  course  the  saving  to  the 
considerable.  Their  drink  only  costs  them  about  four- 
!r  day,  while  the  ale  and  beer  consumed  in  the  neigh- 
1,  is  seldom  much  under  and  often  over  one  shilling  per 
•  day:  besides  which,  by  doing  more  work,  they  earn 
ney. 

insinuation  has  sometimes  been  made  that  they  obtain  the 
jd  ale  and  beer  '  on  the  sly.'  This  is  probably  true  in 
1  cases,  but  with  close  scrutiny  I  never  detected  but  one 
e  in  seven  years ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  very  little 
1  practised  even  among  the  *  black  sheep '  who  may  creep 
usy  time  among  the  other  men." 
i^ilson's  testimony  is  all  the  more  valuable,  since  he  has 

done  more  than  any  other  man  to  elucidate  this  par- 
ibject.    Reader  and  writer  must  alike  thank  him  for  the 
actica],  and  practicable,  information, 
wrings  us  to  the  second  branch  of  the  subject,  viz. : — 

lusE  IN  THE  Quantity  or  Quality  op  the  Produce. 

8  a  legitimate  branch  of  our  subject,  because  whatever 
e  article  grown,  in  either  of  the  above  respects,  is  natu- 
i  intimately  connected  with  the  "  improvements  in 
Qg,"  of  which  an  account  is  requested.  Whether  the 
'  getting  "  is  diminished,  or  the  saleable  bulk  and  value 
ay  is  increased,  the  farmer  reaps  the  advantage.  The 
laymaking  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  leaving 
lows  or  uplands  without  care,  culture,  or  amelioration ; 
would  assuredly  not  tend  to  the  profit  of  the  occupier, 
le  other  hand,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce 
»atly  increased,  a  higher  outlay  for  labour  may  in  reality 
3wer  rate  than  the  former  minimum. 
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Looking  at  the  subject  in  this  light,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  as  much  improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  in  this 
direction  as  in  the  simple  manufacture  of  the  produce.  This 
progress  we  specially  owe  to  the  contributions  of  Messrs.  Lawesaod 
Gilbert  to  the  Journal ;  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  scarcely  recognind 
that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  hay  crop  are  pretty  much  in 
the  farmer's  own  hands.  Put  on  ammoniacal  manures,  and  you  get 
a  strong  bulky  produce,  in  which  the  ranker  grasses  predominate. 
Apply  phosphatic  dressings,  and  the  clovers  and  finer  grasses 
presently  appear.  Prepare  a  combination  of  the  two,  and  a 
desirable  result  should  follow.*  Our  manure  manufacturers  of 
repute,  who  have  characters  to  lose,  do  this  ready  to  our  hand ; 
and  there  can  be  no  great  hazard  in  putting  on  from  20«.  to  30r. 
worth  of  such  dressings  per  acre — in  damp  weather  in  Februaiy 
or  March — whilst  the  prospect  of  a  profitable  return  is  highly 
encouraging.  This  refers  to  grass  land  which  receives  such 
applications  regularly,  or  which  is  otherwise  in  good  condition; 
with  exhausted  soils,  more  liberal  treatment  is  required. 

The  following  plan  has  been  tried  here  extensively,  and  in- 
variably with  satisfactory  results.  Draw  out  a  dunghill  about 
Christmas,  containing  300  yards  of  good  yard-manure.  Throw 
up  in  a  heap  six  feet  high,  and  mix  with  one  ton  of  Peruvian 
guano,  two  tons  half-inch  bones,  and  two  tons  of  salt  Turn  a 
time  or  two,  till  the  whole  becomes  a  rich  saponaceous  masi 
Then  cart  on  the  turf  not  later  than  February ;  apply  to  tw«itf  . 
acres — spread,  chain-harrow,  and  spread  again.  After  a  week 
or  two  little  will  be  seen  of  it ;  but  at  hay-time,  as  well  as  on  the 
aftermath,  the  results  are  readily  visible.  Similarly,  by  the 
application  of  hot  lime  at  from  one  to  two  tons  per  acre,  ofl 
pieces  of  sour  grasses,  or  under  trees  where  the  Dactylis  ghmerdU^ 
abounds  in  all  its  coarse  luxuriance,  much  improvement  in  the 
herbage  is  produced. 

Some  meadows  also  get  into  such  a  worn-out  condition,  full  of 
moss  and  dry  "  bents,"  or  stalks  (which  will  take  no  heat  in  the 
rick  though  carried  apparently  much  too  soon),  that  something 
more  is  needed  than  the  mere  application  of  manure.  Besidei 
renovating  the  soil,  the  seeds  of  the  right  plants  must  be  restored. 
We  have  for  the  past  few  years  thus  applied  some  quantity  of 
seeds  every  spring.  The  change  is  evident.  A  gentleman  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  this   line  states  his  opinion  that 

♦  With  reference  to  this  assertion  in  the  text,  Mr.  Lawes  says — "The  tef» 

quality  most,  however,  be  restricted  to  the  superiority  of  the  clovers  and  fine? 

.  sorts  of  grasses  to  the  coarser  sorts  of  grasses.     I  do  not  think  that  we  can,by  lof 

system  of  manuring,  produce  pasture  on  land  of  inferior  quality,  which  ^ball  ItttV 

the  fattening  qualities  of  grass  grown  on  land  of  the  best  quality." 
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most  of  the  meadows  and  other  grass  lands  in  this  country 
night  be  increased  in  bulk  of  produce  from  thirty  to  fifty  per 
ent.,  and  the  quality  of  the  grass  improved  almost  in  the  same 
proportion."  Still  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable  share  of  the 
>enefit  thus  received  is  due  to  the  accompanying  cultural  pro- 
cesses— ^no  less  valuable  in  themselves,  although  combined  with 
>ther  remedial  measures.  The  case  of  a  gentleman  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  who  says  that  from  an  application  of  good  reno- 
vating seeds  he  had  a  return  of  2^  tons  of  good  hay  per  acre, 
wrhere  little  but  bents  and  rubbish  grew  before,  is  probably  an 
exceptional  one. 

In  some  parts  of  Essex,  a  valuable  plan  is  adopted  for  securing 
the  marsh  hay,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  increasing  the  bulk 
of  the  produce.     The  hay  is  cut  while  young  and  full  of  sap  ; 
it  is  then  carted  green,  and  mixed  in  layers  all  through  the  stack 
in  the  proportion  of  one  load  of  barley  or  oat  straw  to  four  loads 
of  hay.     This  combination  makes  better  hay  than  would  other- 
wise be  secured ;  but  does  not  produce  an  article  suited  to  the 
market     Acting  on  this  plan,  we  last  season    cut  a  seven-acre 
piece  of  light  clover  aftermath,  and  mixed  it  with  four  or  five 
tons  of  nice  sweet  wheat  straw.     It  heated  moderately,  and  im- 
parted an  agreeable  flavour  to  the  whole.     The  little  rick  thus 
gained  has  supplied  sufficient  fodder  for  cutting  into  chaff  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  fourteen   horses  throughout  the  winter.     It 
kas  not,  however,  been  put  in  their  racks  for  their  last  baits  at 
night 

Among  the  general  improvements  of  recent  introduction  may 
he  included  that  of  earlier  cutting.  Practical  botanists,  like 
Professor  Buckman,  say  that  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Greater  pains  are  likewise  bestowed  in  finishing  and  in  thatch- 
ing the  ricks  than  in  former  days.  It  is  not  so  common  to  find 
hay  ricks  still  uncovered  a  couple  of  months  after  the  mass  is  got 
together.  And  the  difference  in  cost  between  prompt  action  and 
foDowing  slower  and  more  slovenly  customs,  is  hardly  worth  the 
n^ntioning.  Wet  spouts,  extending  several  feet  down  the  stack, 
cjqpecially  from  the  pitch-hole,  spoiling  probably  half  a  ton  of 
haj,  are  a  certain  mark  of  careless  management. 

How  to  make  the  most  of  weathered  hay  in  a  wet  season,  is 
a  question  which  most  consumers  have  at  different  times  asked 
Acmselves.  One  says,  give  a  peck  of  salt  to  the  ton,  and  you 
will  sweeten  the  lot  You  may  by  so  doing  make  it  slightly 
niore  palatable ;  but  the  chances  are  that  the  deliquescent  nature 
of  the  salt  turns  the  whole  into  a  mouldy  mass,  if  the  hay  was 
not  in  the  driest  condition  when  got  together.  The  writer  has 
for  three  seasons  adopted  the  following  plan,  which  he  with  con- 
fidence recommends  to  others.     Since  he  first  published  it,  many 
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have  tried  it,  both  in  making  the  ricks  in  summer  and  in 
them  in  winter.  The  point  aimed  at  is  to  give  an  an 
flavour  which  shall  be  intrinsically  good  and  safe  in  itsei 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  render  the  hay  or  clover  pal 
to  the  stock  fed  upon  it  This  is  accomplished  by  strei 
little  of  the  following  mixture  in  the  rick,  while  in  pro< 
erection : —  ,. 

Fenugreek,*  powdered 112 

Pimento 4 

Aniseed 4 

Carraways       4 

Cnmine 2 

An  outlay  of  2^.  6rf.  per  ton  will  afford  a  suflScient  applica4 
the  majority  of  cases.  And  that  horses  or  cattle  will  co; 
the  compound  in  preference  to  better  lots  not  similarly  ti 
we  have  had  repeated  and  lengthened  observation.  An  ii 
being  made  as  to  how  it  affected  the  health  of  the  aninu 
upon  it,  we  were  able  last  season  thus  to  reply,  "Our  ] 
numbering  170  head,  came  out  with  more  thiin  average  bio 
spring ;  and  the  cow-doctor's  bill,  from  November  to 
inclusive  (the  hay-consuming  months)  has  not  run  over 
pei^ce  per  head." 

As  an  addendum  we  present  a  brief  account  of  haymakS 
a  part  of  the  country  where  the  influences  of  climate  p 
about  as  many  difficulties  as  are  often  to  be  met  with  ;  for 
all,  much  more  depends  upon  these  influences  than  on  the 
of  man  and  the  appliances  within  his  reach.  Does  an^ 
think  that  the  fine  green  hay  of  Middlesex,  or  the  usefi 
more  highly  coloured  qualities  of  the  Midland  counties,  coi] 
made  in  the  same  way,  or  even  made  at  all,  with  the  drij 
skies  of  Renfrewshire,  or  the  West  of  Scotland  ?  A  land 
in  that  locality,  D.  Robie,  Esq.,  Kilbarchan,  near  Paisley, 
combines  science  with  practice  in  an  eminent  degree,  favoi 
for  this  paper  with  an  account  of  the  plans  and  practices 
adopted. 

If  we  look  at  the  rainfall,  we  shall  find  a  depth — and  j 
frequency  of  deposit — which  would  almost  prevent  hay 

*  The  use  of  fenugreek  in  small  quantities  has  also  been  successfully  intti 
at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Home  Farm  at  Woburn.  To  store  cattle  ocnu 
much  straw-chaff  with  a  moderate  allowance  of  roots  and  meal,  2  ox.  per  1m 
day  may  be  given  with  good  effect.  It  is  also  useful  for  fattening  ozen. 
article  is  sold  wholesale,  unground,  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  about  151.  p 
When  ground  and  retailed,  an  enormous  profit  is  charged.  Bvenr  laige : 
who  has  steam-power  and  millstones  should  purchase  wholesale.  The  sloa 
be  tainted  for  a  while  after  this  work,  but  the  grinding  of  a  few  sacks  of  coi 
meal  for  stock  would  probably  set  all  right.  A  fair  trade  in  such  snbstei 
this  would  soon  supersede  our  much-puffed  compounds. — P.  H.  P. 
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made  with  us  further  south,  unless  similar  modes  of  action  were 
idopted. 

BalnyDaySw  Fall  of  Rain. 

Jane.       July.    Angnst.  Jxine.  July.        Angnst. 

1860  ....     20  8        18.  5-85        4*87         5-35 

1861  ..      ..     11        22        28  2-45        5-35       13-00 

The  register   for  August  is  also  quoted,  because  the  swampy 
flooded  meadows  are  chiefly  '^  made     in  that  month  :  in  the  two 
former  months  it  is  the  "  seed-hay  "  which  is  mostly  saved.    The 
aaccessful  plan,  says  he,  in  this  dripping  climate  is  to  put  it  into 
small  ^  coils  "  after  being  shaken  out  a  little,  each  about  the  size  of 
a  beehive,  and  then  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand  the  tails  are  gathered 
under  it,  so  that  it  gets  the  shape  of  an  e^  standing  on  the  large 
end.     After  one  or  two  days,  according  to  the  weather,  every 
two  are  made  into  one,  care  being  taken  to  put  the  surface  of  the 
old  in  the  bottcmi  and  heart  of  the  new  coil ;  they  thus  remain 
till  made  into  "  tramp  coles,"  containing  60  to  60  stone.    Colour, 
aoent,  and  juice  are  preserved  much  better  than  by  spreading; 
and   it   is  thus  constantly  protected    against   water.     Here   the 
old  adage,  "  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines  "  is  hardly  applic- 
able; but  sun  and  light,  though  powerful  agents  for  dissipating 
the  natural  sap,  might  be  dispensed  with.     Aeration  is  indis- 
pensable.    Bleaching  has  to  be  guarded  against,  by  keeping  the 
grus  in  small  cocks  repeatedly  turned,  and  little  spread  out.  In  a 
ittccession  of  rainy  days  we  do  not  turn  swathe,  because  the  upper 
portion  has  become  impervious  to  rain.     When  it  does  dry  up, 
torn  no  more  than  can  be  cocked.     The  juice^  flavour,  and  colour 
ire  the  great  points  to  preserve :  it  is  important  to  preserve  the 
green  matter  of  the  leaves  {chlorophyll).    Therefore  tie  action  of 
4e  son's  rays  are  to  be  provided  against — the  preservation  of 
flowers  in  green  beauty,  by  bibulous  paper,  pressed  hard  down 
•ad  repeatedly  changed,  but   in   the  dark,  suggests  a   caution 
igiinst  injudicious  broadcasting  to  the  sun's  rays. 

The  {»eservation  of  seed-hay  is  effected  in  a  most  complete 
■ttnner.  After  standing  a  day  or  two  in  the  stook,  it  is  stored 
in  stacks  containing  some  24  to  36  sheaves,  which,  if  made  by  a 
practised  hand,  are  quite  impervious  to  rain.  The  dexterity 
^th  which  this  simple  operation  is  performed  exceeds  belief : 
it  often  happens  that  a  rain-cloud  may  be  seen  pouring  down  its 
^ter  in  the  distant  horizon,  but  ere  it  arrives  on  the  zenith  of 
4e  observant  husbandman,  several  acres  of  his  hay-seed  are 
*fceady  in  the  field  stack.  Thus  it  is  saved,  by  being  stormed^  as 
4e  local  phrase  well  expresses  it 

^tbruary,  1862. 
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VI. —  The  Rot  in  Sheep:  its  Nature^  Catise,  Treatment,  and 
Prevention,  By  James  Beart  Simonds,  Professor  of  Cattle 
Pathology  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Veterinary  Inspector 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  &c. 

Introductory  Observations. 

We  repeat  but  a  truism  when  we  say  that  the  health  of  the 
animals  of  the  farm,  especially  that  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
influences  to  a  considerable  extent  the  amount  of  wholesome  food 
which  is  available  for  the  people ;  besides  which,  that  it  is  also 
an  abiding  source  of  solicitude  to  the  agriculturist,  for  upon 
it  very  frequently  depends  his  own  immediate  success  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Whenever,  therefore,  disease  assumes 
an  extraordinary  type,  spreading  far  and  wide,  and  destroying 
in  its  progress  many  of  the  animals  which  supply  our  daily 
wants,  the  interests  not  only  of  the  agriculturist,  but  of  the 
entire  community,  are  so  far  jeopardised,  that  on  all  sides 
inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  means  which  are  best  calculated  to 
effect  a  diminution  either  of  the  extension  or  fatality  of  the 
malady. 

During  the  past  year  — 1860 — an  event  of  this  kind  was 
witnessed  in  the  immense  losses  which  occurred  among  sheep 
from  rot :  nor  can  it  be  affirmed .  that  even  now  tliese  have 
entirely  ceased,  or  that  any  additional  security  exists  against  the 
disease  being  equally  as  destructive  in  succeeding  years.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  benefit  can  alone  arise  from 
an  accurate  investigation  of  the  pathology  of  the  affection,  as  also 
of  its  causes,  and  of  the  laws  regulating  its  spread.  An  inquiry 
of  this  kind  was  originally  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  which  had,  as  its  immediate  result,  the  delivery  of 
a  lecture  on  the  subject  before  the  members,  by  the  author  of  the 
present  thesis.  The  views  then  given  expression  to  were  thought 
of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  warrant  their  publication  in 
a  more  available  form  for  future  reference  than  was  afforded  by 
the  columns  of  the  daily  press ;  and  accordingly  the  author  was 
instructed  to  arrange  the  matter  both  for  a  pamphlet  and  also 
the  pages  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

Antiquity  and  Extent  of  Rot. 

The  frequent  occurrence,  insidious  progress,  and  fatality  of  rot 
place  it  at  the  head  of  the  most  serious  affections  to  which  sheep 
are  liable.  In  this  country  no  single  disease  produces  such  destruc- 
tive effects  ;  but  on  the  Continent  its  fatality  is  probably  now  and 
then  equalled  by  the  ovine  small-pox,  a  malady  against  which  our 
sheep  are  protected  in  a  great  measure  by  our  insular  position. 
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Rot  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  diseases  with  which  we  are 
icquainted.  The  earliest  writers  on  husbandry,  as  well  as  on 
lie  affections  of  cattle  and  sheep,  make  frequent  mention  of  its 
ravages,  and  speak  of  a  variety  of.  causes  as  being  in  operation 
in  producing  it  Googe,  Mascall,  and  Fitzherbert  are  among 
those  of  the  16th  century ;  and  Mr.  Youatt,  in  his  work  on 
Sheep^  remarks  that  even  Hippocrates  gave  a  very  faithful 
iccount  of  the  malady,  "  erring  only  in  considering  the  flukes  as 
hydatids ;  or  rather  his  attention  was  confined  to  the  hydatids, 
irhich  are  now  frequently  found  in  the  liver  of  the  sheep." 

The  disease  would  appear  to  belong  to  no  particular  country  ; 
md  perhaps  there  are  few  if  any  parts  of  the  globe  where  sheep 
bave  been  domesticated  in  which  it  does  not  occasionally  prevail. 
A.  fact  of  this  kind  is  of  much  importance,  because  it  goes  very 
Eur  to  negative  many  of  the  views  which  are  entertained  with 
regard  to  local  causes  of  the  affection.  For  example,  sonie  persons 
in  the  present  day  speak  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  certain  grasses, 
sach  as  the  "  carnation-grass  ;"*  but  this,  like  many  other  plants, 
fimilarly  regarded,  grows  only  in  wet  and  undrained  localities, 
and,  consequently,  its  existence  is  but  an  indication  of  danger- 
ous pasturage.  It  may  be  affirmed  that  several  of  the  supposed 
deleterious  plants  do  not  belong  to  Egypt  nor  to  Australia,  nor  to 
many  other  parts  of  the  worid  where  rot  is  met  with  ;  vegetables 
of  a  special  or  particular  variety  being,  as  is  well  known,  far 
more  restricted  in  their  distribution  than  even  the  lowest  forms 
of  animal  life.  Wherever,  however,  the  disease  is  manifested, 
there  the  mortality  will  be  found  equal  to  our  own,  be  this  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemispheres,  in  the  torrid  or  frigid  zones. 

Mr.  Youatt  observes  that  "  many  sheep  are  destroyed  by  the  rot 
in  Germany.  In  the  north  of  France,"  he  adds,  "  they  are  fre- 
quently swept  away  by  it,  and  in  the  winter  of  1809  scarcely  a 
merino  in  the  whole  of  that  kingdom  escaped.  It  is  destruc- 
tive as  far  north  in  Europe  as  Norway,  and  even  the  most 
southern  provinces  of  Spain  bave  had  occasion  to  mourn  its 
tavages.  It  has  thinned  many  a  flock  in  North  America,  and  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  Australia  it  has  occasionally  been  as 
destructive  as  on  the  worst  undrained  land  in  England."! 
MM.  Hamont  and  Fischer,  oF  the  Veterinary  School  of  Abou- 


•  Discussion  on  Rot.  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  February  20th,  1861.  Sec 
^the  Society's  Journal, /)as5tm. 

"Carnation  grass,"  correctly  speaking,  is  a  sedge,  the  Carex  prcecox.  It  is  well 
Uomi  in  Uie  eastern  counties.  It  has  a  creeping  root  like  couch— 2ViYi(?Mm  repens 
— tnd  owes  its  name  to  the  colour  of  its  leaves,  which  are  of  bluish  green  or 
Sihuicoas  hue. 
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Zabel,  in  their  treatise  on  the  disease — a  translation  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  seventh  volume  of  '  The  Veterinarian,^  1834 — 
state  that  "  it  appears  every  year  in  Egypt  after  the  fall  of  the 
Nile,  and  follows  and  keeps  pace  with  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters.  In  the  superior  parts  of  Upper  Egypt  it  commences 
about  the  end  of  July  ;  nearer  Cairo  in  August ;  in  the  environs 
of  the  capital  in  October  and  November ;  and  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February,  in  the  Delta.  It  is  most 
obstinate,  and  continues  the  longest,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
confluence  of  the  waters.  In  Lower  Egypt  it  lasts  about  120  or 
130  days,  and  it  disappears  soonest  and  is  least  fatal  when  the 
rise  of  the  Nile  has  not  been  considerable.  Desolation  and  death 
accompany  it  wherever  it  passes.  The  Arabs  say  that  this  pert 
annually  destroys  16,000  sheep  in  Egypt,  and  that  its  victims 
usually  perish  on  the  twenty-fifth,  thirtieth,  thirty-fifth,  or  fortieth 
day  after  the  apparent  attack." 

Without  entering  into  further  particulars  of  the  ancient  history 
or  wide-spread  existence  of  rot — the  facts  we  have  narrated  being 
sufficient  for  our  purpose — we  pass  on  to  speak  of  its  various 
outbreaks  in  our  own  country. 

Periodic  Outbreaks. 

The  most  reliable  accounts  we  have  met  with  of  some  of  the- 
early  devastations  from  this  disease  are  to  be  found  in  Ellis*B> 
Shepherd! s  Sure  Guide,  1749.  Speaking  of  "  the  great  losses  that 
several  farmers  sustained  by  the  most  noted  sheep-rot  of  1735,'^ 
he  says,  "  A  farmer  living  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  who  rented 
a  farm  of  165/.  a  year,  declared  to  me  he  had  lost  two  flocks  of 
his  folding  sheep  by  the  rot  between  May  1735  and  May  1736, 
and  thus  came  to  great  poverty  indeed,  for  he  never  could  sur- 
mount the  loss  of  300  sheep  in  one  year. 

"  Another  vale-farmer,  living  at  Stutely,  rotted  his  large  flock 
by  keeping  them  too  long  before  he  had  them  to  market,  and, 
when  he  did,  the  sheep  were  so  lean  that  he  could  make  no  more 
than  6df.  apiece  of  &em,  and  at  this  price  he  sold  100  in 
Leighton  market  in  October  1735,  rather  than  drive  them  home 
again.  He  was  sure  they  would  die,  and,  dying  under  a  lean 
rot,  they  would  be  only  fit  for  dunging  the  ground  with ;  for  this 
rot  came  on  so  fast,  and  was  so  severe  and  -general  a  one,  that 
thousands  of  sheep  were  not  worth  offering  for  sale. 

"  This  rot  of  sheep  and  lambs  was  the  most  general  one,  I 
believe,  that  has  happened  in  the  memory  of  man,  because  it 
rotted  those  deer,  sneep,  lambs,  hares,  and  coneys,  that  fed  on 
lands  where  rain-waters  were  retained  on  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth  for  some  time ;  and  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  the 
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dead  bodies  of  rotten  sheep  were  so  numerous  in  roads,  lanes, 
and  fields,  that  their  carrion  stench  and  smell  proved  extremely 
ofiensive  to  the  neighbouring  parts  and  to  passant  travellers." 

Ellis  also  describes  another  visitation  in  1747,  depending  on 
a  wet  spring  which  succeeded  a  very  mild  winter.  The  rain,  he 
says,  began  to  fall  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  continued  with 
but  few  intermissions  throughout  the  month,  as  also  that  of  June 
and  part  of  July.  "  From  all  which,"  he  remarks,  "  I  would 
observe  to  my  reader  that  a  Midsummer  rot  ensued,  and  great 
numbers  of  vale-sheep  became  tainted  by  it,  as  did  many  also  in 
the  Middlesex  grounds." 

The  year  1766  witnessed  another  and  far  more  serious  outbreak 
dian  that  of  '47.  It  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Mills  in  his  Treatise 
m  Cattle^  1776.  "Too  rainy  a  season  is  very  prejudicial  to 
sheep,  as  was  remarkably  experienced  all  over  England  in  the 
summer  of  1766,  when  whole  flocks  perished  with  the  rot." 

The  next  visitation  in  the  order  of  time,  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  collect  some  particulars,  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  E.  Harrison 
in  his  Inquijy  into  the  Hot  in  Sheep  and  other  Animals,  1804. 
He  says  that  "in  the  year  1792  the  country  was  uncommonly 
wet  from  the  great  quantities  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  summer 
months,  and  this  was  a  most  destructive  year  to  sheep  and  other 
«nimals.  In  the  human  subject,  agues,  remittants,  and  bilious 
utnmnal  fevers,  were  also  prevalent  in  many  places.  Graziers 
won  took  alarm  and  became  very  solicitous  about  their  flocks. 
A  breeder  of  rams  informed  me  that  to  save  his  finest  sheep  he 
pot  them  into*  closes  which  during  an  occupation  of  40  years 
kad  never  been  known  to  rot,  but  be  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
^em  all.  He  was  equally  surprised  to  find  that  other  pastures 
which  had  frequently  produced  the  rot  were  this  season  free  from 
^t."  Harrison  adds,  that,  "  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  the  sus- 
pected land  was  so  much  under  water  diis  year  that  the  sheep 
▼ere  obliged  to  wade  for  their  food ;  and  that  pastures  of  a 
Jugher,  and  consequently  of  a  dryer  layer,  were,  from  the  deluge 
<rf  rain,  brought  into  a  moist  or  rotting  state." 

We  come  next  to  1809-10,  which  appears  likewise  to  have 
»*en  a  period  of  great  fatality  in  some  localities. 

Fairbairn,  who  writes  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  a  "  Lammer- 
n>Qir  Farmer,"  states,  in  his  Treatise  on  tlte  Cheviot  and  Black- 
faced  Sheep,  that  in  1810  his  stock  consisted  of  2000  ewes,  hogs^ 
and  dinmonts  [shearling  wethers],  out  of  which  he  lost  by  rot 
**nring  the  winter  and  spring  following  above  800.  He  also  says 
"^t  in  1816  and  '17  the  Lammermuir  farmers  suffered  in  many 
'aspects  from  the  severity  of  the  seasons.  He  describes  1816  as 
being  very  wet  and  cold,  but  comparatively  free  from  rot  in 
consequence  of  the  low  temperature  which  prevailed.     He  says, 
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however,  that  "the  year  1817  was  again  very  wet,  rather  more 
so  than  the  preceding  one,  and  the  average  temperature  of  tbe 
season  was  several  degrees  higher  than  the  other,  which  produced 
a  very  abundant  growth  of  grass  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  the  ultimate  consequence  of  which  was  that  one  of  the 
greatest  fatalities  by  rot  followed  to  which  the  memory  of  man 
bears  evidence." 

The  year  1824  proved  likewise  a  very  destructive  one  in  wet  and 
undrained  districts.  Among  many  other  sufferers  at  that  time  was 
a  Mr.  J.  Cramp,  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  who  stated  in  his  evidence 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  sat  in  1833  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  that 
in  the  winter  of  1824  the  rot  swept  away  3000Z.  worth  of  his 
sheep  in  less  than  three  months,  which  compelled  him  to  give 
up  his  farm. 

Notwithstanding  the  serious  losses  which  we  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  particularize,  perhaps  the  greatest  outbreak  tiiAt  ever 
occurred  in  this  country  took  place  in  1830-1.  It  is  suppoa^ 
that  upwards  of  two  millions  of  sheep  perished  at  that  time. 
Evidence  of  this  immense  destruction  was  given  by  various 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  just  referred  to;  and  it  was 
satisfactorily  ascertained  that  in  1833,  two  years  afterwards, 
"  there  were  5000  sheep  on  every  market-day  in  Smithiield  less 
than  what  used  to  be  the  average  number,  and  20,000  less  than 
«sual  at  Weyhill  Fair  ;"*  circumstances  which  may  assist  in  show- 
ing the  enormous  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  country. 

From  1830   to   the   present   time   several    visitations,  whicfr 
were  more  or  less  severe,  took  place.     One  of  these  occuned- 
in  1853-4,  when   many  thousands  of  sheep  were  swept  awajV 
and  not  only  in  undrained  districts,  but  also  in  others  of  a  mor^ 
healthy   character.      Since   1830,  however,   no  outbreak  can  a-"*^ 
all  be  compared  to  the  one  qi  the  autumn  and  winter  of  ISGC^-' 
Speaking   in    general   terms,   it  may    be    affirmed   that   all  th^' 
western  and  southern  counties  of  England,  together  with  several- 
of  the  eastern  and  midland,  suffered  to  a  ruinous  extent     Ai^ 
an  former  years,  so  in  this,  the  attacks  of  the  disease  were  du^' 
to  an  excess  and  long  continuance  of  wet  weather.     Eightee*- 
hundred  and  sixty  will  be  long  remembered  by  agriculturists^ 
not  only  as  producing  the  rot  among  sheep,  but  likewise  for  it^" 
baneful  effects  on  the  root  crops,  as  also  on  the  hay  and  corr^ 
harvests. 

We  are  acquainted  with  several  instances,  in  our  own  imme-^ 
<liate  neighbourhood  on  the  verge  of  London,  where  the  losse^ 
of  sheep  amounted  from  600  to  700  in  a  (lock.    These  sheep  wer^ 
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principally  Welsh  ewes,  which  had  been  bought  at  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  for  breeding  by  being  crossed  with  Leicester 
tups.  Some  persons  lost  nearly  all,  and  one  in  particular,  who 
buys  about  800  of  these  ewes  annually,  had  not  more  than 
40  or  50  which  escaped.  Tups,  wethers,  lamb-hogs,  and  half- 
breeds,  alike  succumbed  to  the  inroads  of  the  affection.  A  similar 
&tality  attended  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  all  other  dis- 
tricts. In  many  parishes  in  Devonshire  where  we  investigated 
the  malady,  and  of  which  Bridgerule  may  be  taken  as  an  example, 
five-sixths  of  the  sheep  perished,  or  were  sold  for  a  few  shillings 
each  for  slaughtering,  to  the  detriment  of  the  health  of  the 
poorer  classes.*  In  the  instance  thus  particularised  the  losses 
occurred  among  the  stock  of  small  occupiers,  the  ill  consequences 
of  which  were  greatly  added  to  by  their  young  cattle  being  found 
to  be  affected  with  flukes  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  injure 
dieir  health  later  on  in  the  year. 

In  Sussex  and  in  several  parts  of  Surrey  the  fatality  was 
equally  great.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne  a  flock  of 
about  600  Southdown  ewes  of  great  value  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. Numerous  cases  of  this  kind  might  be  narrated,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  not  only  the  extent  of  the  disease, 
but  that  sheep  of  every  description,  and  placed  under  different 
systems  of  management,  equally  succumbed.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  means  do  not  exist  whereby  the  total  loss  could 
he  ascertained.  People  are  left  in  doubt  as  fb  the  amount  of  food 
of  which  they  were  deprived  in  one  year  by  this  disease  alone, 
*nd  of  the  dTorts  which  must  be  made  to  replace  the  losses. 
The  time,  we  predict,  cannot  be  far  distant  when  agriculturists 
^  be  convinced,  not  only  of  the  propriety  but  of  the  positive 
"necessity  of  making  returns,  at  least  of  the  losseSj  they  sustain 
Mnong  ^eir  cattle,  instead  of  simply  deploring  these  among  them- 
selves. Elsewhere  we  have  drawn  attention  to  this  important 
•object,  upon  which  very  much  might  now  be  said,  if  it  were 
^t  somewhat  unsuited  to  an  essay  of  this  kind. 

Names  given  to  the  Disease. 

Various  names,  which  are  more  or  less  expressive  of  certain 
^nditiohal  states  of  the  system,  are  used  in  different  localities  to 
^ignate  this  affection.  The  one  which  is  more  generally 
applied  is  that  which  we  have  preferred  to  use  in  these  pages, 
tamely,  "  rot."  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  term  has  had 
Its  origin  in  the  evident  unsound  state  of  the  animal  during  life, 

*  The  Rev.  S.  N.  Kingdon,  the  resident  minister  at  Bridgerule,  reported  to  the 
"rtlior,  that  on  October  Ist,  1860,  492  sheep  were  existing  in  the  parish  as  the  joint 
F'^poty  of  several  small  farmers ;  and  that,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  410  of  them 
"•4  either  died,  or  been  sold  at  a  price  very  little  above  the  value  of  their  skins. 
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and  in  tlie  fact  of  the  body  undergoing  quick  putrefaetioo'  after 
death.  Rot,  however,  like  the  majority  of  the  names  employed 
both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  fails  to  convey  a  sufi- 
ciently  exact  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  malady.  It  ia 
by  no  means  easy  to  iBnd  a  term  which  will  do  this,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  is  also  a  suitable  one  for  adoption  by  the 
public  in  general.  The  German  term  "  e^elseiiche  "  i»  certainly 
far  more  expressive  than  many  others ;  but  even  this  does  nUt 
admit  of  a  better  translation  than  the  fluke  disorder  or  infec- 
tion. French  veterinary  surgeons  usually  designate  the  disease 
"  cachcxie  aqueiise^^^  which  points  to  the  dropsical  condition  of  the 
organism  of  the  animal  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  malady, 
referable  to  a  bad  habit  of  body.  By  the  common  people  o£ 
France  it  is  often  called  ^^  pourriture^^*  rottenness ;  and  other  tenns 
nearly  allied  to  this  are  also  similarly  employed. 

In  the  western  part  of  England,  and  particularly  in  Somersetshinf 
the  disease  is  known  as  "  bane  ;"  the  probable  origin  of  the  name 
being  the  baneful  or  injurious  effects  which  attend  its  progress. 
In  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall  it  is  called  "  coathe  "  cft 
"  coade^'*  which  would  seem  to  be  derived  directly  fi:om  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  term  "  co^e,"  "  cothe^^  or  "  codhe^^  signifying  a  sickly  « 
fainting  condition  ;*  and  may  have  been  originally  employed  to 
show  that  a  weak  or  debilitated  state  of  the  animal  exists,  whid& 
renders  it  incapable  of  exertion  without  tiring  or  fainting. 

It    may  here   be 'remarked    that   there    are   several   diseases 
affecting  sheep  which  pass  by  the  common  term  "rot,"  a  fact 
that  explains  why  various  opinions  are  entertained  with  regtfd 
to  the  disease  by  different  observers.     These  persons  in  reahtj 
often  describe  two  or  more  distinct  affections,  and  hence  th^ 
are  not  likely  to  agree  as  to  their  nature  or  cause.     We  occtf 
sionally  hear  such  terms  as  "  water-rot "  and  "  fluke-rot,"  whic» 
would  induce  a  belief  that  in  one  variety  of  the  disease  a  dropsical 
condition  of   the  body  existed,  and  diat    in  the  other  certain 
entozoa,  commonly  designated  flukes,  are  located  in  a  particulB' 
part  of  the  organism.     We  desire,  however,  to  confine  the  terK* 
*'  rot,"  if  it  is  still  to  be  used,  to  that  affection  in  which  flukes  »** 
present  in  the  biliary  ducts  of  the  liver,  setting  aside  entirely  eVcO 
other  form  of  disease  that  has  been  designated  by  this  name: 

Assigned  Causes, 
There  are  few  affections  respecting  which  so  great  a  diversify 
of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  its  cause,  as  rot.     All  kinds  ^* 

*  Biiilcv'fi  *  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary/  1773.  The  l?ev.  R.  Forby»  "* 
his  *  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia/  1830,  gives  "  Cothe,  r.  to  faint." 

Cothe,  pronounced  Cothce,  is  much  used  in  Norfolk  to  express  that  a  persO" 
feels  sickly,  poorly,  or  faint. 
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leories  have  been  put  fortli  in  explanation  of  it,  many  of  which 
ave  been  very  wide  of  the  truth.  Scientific  men  of  the  present 
ay  may  even  be  said  to  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  did 
aere  empirics  of  past  ages,  or  as  now  do  the  proprietors  them- 
elves  of  affected  animals.  Ere  long  we  hope  to  see  a  greater 
igreement  on  this  point ;  and  especially  are  we  encouraged  in 
;hiS|  when  we  observe  that  many  investigators,  both  here  and  on 
the  Continent,  are  at  work  for  its  elucidation.  Before  giving  our 
;>wn  views  of  this  important  question,  we  purpose,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers,  to  glean  from  others,  according  to  the  d^te  of 
their  writings. 

The  earliest  authors  on  cattle  diseases,  almost  without  an 
ezcepition,  so  far  as  our  researches  have  gone,  regard  the 
feeding  on  particular  plants  as  the  principal  cause  of  rot. 
Leonard  Mascall,  ''chief  iarrier  to  King  James,"  in  his  work, 
JTie  Government  of  Sheepe^  1587,  original  edition,  says : — '*  It 
is  good  for  al  men  to  understand,  especially  shepheards,  which 
things  do  hurt  or  rotte  sheepe,  whereby,  they  maie  avoide  the 
danger  the  better.  Ye  shal  understand  there  is  a  Grasse  or  weed 
ealled  Speare  Wort,  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow  like  a  speare, 
hard  and  thick,  the  steales  hollow,  growing  a  foote  or  more  high, 
with  a  yellow  floure,  which  is  comonly  in  wet  places,  and  there 
nril  it  grow  most,  or  where  water  have  stood  in  the  winter. 
Fhere  is  also  another  weed  called  Peniwort  or  Penie-grass ;  it 
wil  commonly  grow  in  moist  and  marrish  gFounds,  and  it  groweth 
low  by  the  ground,  and  hath  a  leafe  on  both  sides  of  the  stalke 
like  unto  a  penie,  thick  and  round,  and  without  floure,  yet  some 
doe  saie  it  beareth  a  yealow  floure,  which  will  (as  they  say) 
kil  sheepe  if  they  eat  it.  Alsoe  all  manner  of  Grasse  that  land- 
Boods  doe  overrun  before  a  raine  is  not  good  for  sheepe." 

Gervase  Markham,  in  his  Clieape  and  Good  Husbandry^  1614:9 
repeats  Mascall's  remarks,  and  adds,  that  '^  knot-grasse  is  not 
good,  nor  meldewd  grasse;"  and  also  that  "there  bee  little 
white  snailes  which  a  sheep  will  licke  up,  and  they  will  soon  rot 
him."  He  likewise  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  sheep 
fiom  oflF  low  and  moist  grounds,  "  untill  the  sunne  be  risen,  and 
that  his  beames  beginne  to  draw  the  dewe  from  the  earth."  In 
another  place  he  comments  on  the  propriety  of  chasing  the  sheep 
up  and  down  the  pasture,  because  ''this  chasing,  first,  beateth 
away  mill-dewes .  and  all  other  dewes  from  the  earth,  as  also  the 
webbes,  kelles,  and  flakes,  which  lying  on  the  earth,  and  a  sheep 
licking  up,  doe  breed  rottenesse." 

Crawshey,  author  of  The  Countryman  s  Instructor^  1636,  says, 

that  sheep  get  the  rot  "  by  feeding  upon  ketlocks  or  other  such 

weeds,  growing  in  fallow  fields ;  or  by  feeding  upon  short  grasse, 

on  Icighes  or  land-ends  where  many  worme  sprouts  be,  which  the 

«heepe  feeding  upon  that  grasse  doe  licke  up ;  also  the  gravell 
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wrought  up  by  the  worme,  and  most  of  all  the  slime  that  is  left 
by  the  wormes  ingendering,  which  is  a  great  cause  of  rottenesse,** 
He  further  adds,  that  "others  get  it  by  feeding  upon  low 
levell  ground,  where,  when  a  sudden  raine  cometh,  the  wit« 
standeth  and  cannot  get  readily  away,  and  the  sheepe  that  oofr 
tinually  useth  that  ground  will  slop  much  water  with  the  grassy 
which  if  the  weather  be  cold  will  doe  them  hurt,  but  not  so  rnncl 
as  if  it  be  warm :  many  shepheards  say,  that  if  the  weather  b 
hot,  their  sheepe  will  take  the  rot  in  four  and  twenty  honn 
therefore  carefuU  shepheards,  as  soone  as  they  see  the  ground  we 
and  the  day  hot,  will  remove  them  with  all  speede  into  highe 
grounds,  for  a  space,  till  the  water  be  dryed  away." 

"A.  S.,"  the  anonymous  author  of  The  Husbandman  $  In 
structor,  1697,  remarks,  that  "  in  moist  years  sheep  are  subject  t 
the  rot,  where  in  dry  years  they  are  exempted  from  it,  and  tha 
not  only  from  the  moisture,  for  then  would  sheep  rot  in  all  moii 
grounds,  but  there  is  a  certain  putrefaction  in  the  air,  gran 
or  herb,  or  all  of  them,  that  cause  it" 

Bradley,  a  distinguished  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Universit 
of  Cambridge,  in  his  Gentleman  and  Farmers  Chiide^  1729,  afte 
repeating  most  of  the  preceding  statements,  goes  on  to  exten 
the  observations  of  Gervase  Markham  respecting  snails  and  slug 
and  remarks  that "  in  some  pastures  there  are  great  numbers  of  whil 
snails  and  slugs,  which  while  they  are  small  the  sheep  take  in  wil 
the  grass,  and  are  distempered  by  them.  The  snails  and  sla{ 
breed  about  April  and  August,  or  September,  so  that  at  the  tim< 
when  they  are  smallest  the  sheep  are  in  most  danger  from  then 
They  breed  for  the  most  part  in  damp  and  shady  grounds,  ai 
retire  from  their  feed  (upon  the  grass  or  other  herbs)  to  the 
places  of  shelter  about  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  if  the  si 
shine  strong ;  but  in  wet  weather  they  remain  upon  the  grass  coi 
stantly,  so  that  sheep  should  not  be  turned  into  such  pastures  b 
in  fair  weather,  or  after  the  dew  is  off  the  grass ;  for  when  the 
is  no  dew  or  other  wet  upon  the  grass,  the  snail  or  slug  cann 
feed,  and  therefore  is  never  abroad  in  the  dry  part  of  the  day ;  i 
that  in  dry  weather  sheep  are  not  in  danger  of  the  rot  by  the 
creatures." 

Ellis,  in  the  work  previously  alluded  to  (1749),  dwells  partic 
larly  on  the  rotting  of  sheep  by  their  being  pastured  in  meadows ; 
which  swampy  places  exist,  and  also  in  such  as  have  a  clay  subso: 
rendering  the  surface  retentive  of  moisture.  He  speaks  likewi 
of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  animals  eating  "  rank,  flashy  grass 
and  a  certain  weed  called  "  bean-weed,  which  grows  in  the  mos 
grounds  of  vales."  He  asserts  that  "  sheep  do  not  take  the  i 
even  when  land  is  flooded,  but  they  take  the  cause  of  it  after  ti 
waters  are  abated ;  for,  as  the  sheep  by  this  means  have  been  ke 
off  the  grass  for  some  time,  when  they  come  on  it  they  meet  widt 
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me  and  dirt  oa  it,  which  brings  them  under  the  rot ;  for  nothing* 
s  a  sheep  or  any  other  creature  more  than  such  slime  and  dirt.'^ 
Ellis  is  more  distinct  in  his  statements  about  the  injurious 
ects  of  **plaise-worms" — flukes  {see jig.  2.) — in  the  liver,  than  any 
:^lish  author  prior  to  his  time  whose  writings  we  have  perused, 
e  narrates  a  case  of  a  very  large  number  of  these  entozoa  being 
and  in  the  liver,  and,  after  describing  their  size  and  other  pecu- 
irities,  proceeds  to  give  the  following  hypothesis  of  their  pro- 
iction : — "  These  destructive  worms  are,  I  suppose,  bred  by  the 
Traption  of  blood,  for  the  blood  must  be  first  vitiated  by  the 
«ep  s  feeding  on  unwholesome  grass  or  weeds,  or  by  poverty  or 
herwise,  from  whence  are  bred  the  seeds  or  eggs  of  plaise- 
orms,  which,  circulating  with  the  blood,  make  their  nest  or 
dgment  in  the  fountain;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  liver  of  the 
east,  where,  if  they  cannot  be  killed,  they  will  eat  till  they  kill 
ic  sheep." 

it  will  be  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  combat  Ellis's  views  of 
>rtaitous  generation,  or  to  expose  his  errors  of  physiology,  our 
bject  being  rather  to  show  that  a  distinct  opinion  existed  in  his 
ime,  that  rot  was  caused  from  flukes  in  the  biliary  ducts. 

Passing  by  several  authors  of  minor  importance,  whose  works 
ontain  nothing  original  on  this  subject,  we  come  in  the  next 
»lace  to  the  celebrated  Bakewell,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  often 
^nxlaced  the  rot  at  will  in  his  sheep,  to  prevent  any  attempt  being 
wde  to  use  them  for  breeding  purposes  subsequently  to  their  sale, 
^e  find  the  authority  for  this  statement,  as  well  as  an  account  of 
Jewell's  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  in  Arthur  Young's 
formers  Tour  in  the  East  of  England^  vol.  i. 

Young  thus  writes : — "  Relative  to  the  rot  in  sheep,  Mr.  Bake* 
rell  has  attended  to  it  more  than  most  men  in  England.  He  is  ex- 
fcinely  clear,  from  long  attention,  that  this  disorder  is  owing 
<^ly  to  floods — never  to  land  being  wet  only  from  rains  which 
lo  inotjlawj  nor  from  springs  that  rise.  He  conjectures  that  the 
Ottng  grass,  which  springs  in  consequence  of  a  flood,  is  of  so 
Isdiy  a  nature  that  it  occasions  this  common  complaint.  But, 
rhedier  this  idea  is  just  or  not,  still  he  is  clear  in  his  facts,  that 
Ms  (in  whatever  manner  they  act)  are  the  cause. 

**  Perhaps  the  most  curious  experiment  ever  made  in  the  rot  of 
l^ep,  is  what  he  has  frequently  practised.  When  particular  parcels 
•his  best-bred  sheep  are  past  service,  he  fats  them  for  the  butcher ; 
^  to  be  sure  that  they  shall  be  killed,  and  not  go  into  other  hands, 
^  tots  them  before  he  sells,  which,  fi*om  long  experience,  he  can  do 
i  pleasure.  It  is  only  to  flow  a  pasture  or  meadow  in  summer, 
Bd  it  invariably  rots  all  the  sheep  that  feed  on  it  the  following 
^rtumn.  After  the  middle  of  May,  water  flowing  over  land  is 
*rtain  to  cause  rot,  whatever  be  the  soil. 

"He  has  acted  thus  with  several  of  his  fields,  which,  without 
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that  management,  would  never  affect  a  sheep  in  the  least;  the 
water  may  flow  with  impunity  all  winter,  and  even  to  the  end 
of  April,  but  after  that  the  above  effect  is  sure  to  take  place. 
Springs  he  asserts  to  be  no  cause  of  rotting,  nor  yet  the  grui 
wliich  rises  in  consequence,  unless  they  flmo.  Nor  is  it  ever 
owing  to  the  ground  being  very  wet  from  heavy  rains,  unleM 
the  water  flows.  This  theory  oj  the  rot "  (adds  Young),  "  upoo 
the  whole,  appears  satisfactory  ;  and  that  part  of  it  which  u  the 
certain  result  of  experience,  cannot  lie  doubted." 

The  next  author  in  the  order  of  date  (1804)  whose  opinioDS 
we  shall  notice  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  rot  is  Dr.  Harrison. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  from  his  writings  respect- 
ing an  outbreak  of  this  disease  in  17D2. 

Under  the  head  of  Causes  of  rotj  he  says,  *'  the  disorder  i^ 
been  imputed — 

"  1st.  To  a  vitiated  dew. 

"2ndly.  To    a   gruft,    which    adheres  to  the  grass  after  wet 

weather,  in  the  overflowing  of  running  water. 
"  3rdly.  To  the  luxuriant  and  quick  growth  of  plants  in  hot, 

moist  seasons. 
"  4thly.  To  grazing  upon  certain  herbs  ;  of  which  the  Batter' 

wort  {Pinguicula  vulgaris)^  White-rot  {Hydrocotyk  tf^' 

ffaris)j  Round-leaved  Sundew  {Drosera  rotundifolia)j  bxA 

the  Long-lea ve<l  Sundew  {Drosera  hngi folia)  have  been 

chiefly  suspected. 
*'5thly.  To    Fasiola?  hepatica* — ^flukes,    or   their   ova — ^beiog 

introduced  into  the  stomachs  of  animals  by  feeding  oB 

swampy  and  low  grounds  in  moist  weather. 
"  Ctlily.  It  is  ascribed  by  Daubenton  to  poor  diet  and  drinking 

t<x)  much  water. 
"  7thly.  It  seems  to  be  occasioned  by  poisonous  effluvia,  whic» 

under    certain    circumstances  arc    emitted    from    marshy 

soils." 

Dr.  Harrison  advances  arguments  against  all  these  suppositioDt 
with  a  vi<»w  to  refute  them  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  whicb 
lie  endeavours  to  prove  is  the  true  and  only  cause.  Speaking  <>■ 
the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  on  swampy  ground,  he  remarks 
"  evaporation  is  copiously  performed,  and  probably  some  of  tb* 
water  is  deiromposed,  so  as  to  generate  in  combination  with  oth0i 
substances  the  |K)isonous  effluvia,  called  miasmata  paludum^  whid 
occasion  tlie  rot  in  animals."  In  another  place  he  remarks,  "  fo^ 
my  own  part  I  have  declared  for  several  years  in  various  cont* 
panics  that  marsh  miasmata  are  the  cause  of  both  agues  an^ 
rot" 

Hereafter  we  sliall  offer  some  remarks  on  this  opinion  O 
Harrison's,  especially  as  we  find  it  adopted  by  modem  authoriti^ 
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the  diseases  of  sheep.  In  the  mean  time,  we  give  the  views  of 
me  other  writers. 

Hogg — ^The  Ettrick  Shepherd — observes  in  The  Shepherd's 
ruidej  1807,  that  "  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  of  all  other 
iseases  of  sheep,  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions  prevail  with 
sspect  to  the  real  cause  of  this,  and  amongst  such  a  number  it 
nay  reasonably  be  suspected  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  alight 
ipon  the  right  one  ;  but  I  have  stuck  to  a  theory  laid  down  by  a 
m  of  the  most  sensible  men  on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  estates, 
wko  have  had  abundance  of  experience  that  way,  and  which 
leems  to  account  at  once  for  all  the  different  opinions.  Yea, 
[  hope  to  make  it  appear  that  all  the  various  causes  assigned 
for  the  rot  only  serve  more  fully  to  prove  this  the  real  and 
oltimate  one.  But,  not  to  keep  the  reader  in  suspense,  I  hold  it 
as  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  a  sudden  Jail  in  condition  is  the 
sole  cause  of  rot." 

Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
Qnd  Management  of  Sheep^  1809,  combats  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's 
(^ion,  and  asserts  that  "  alt  the  species  of  rot  may  be  reduced 
to  one,  and  all  the  symptoms  may  be  referred  to  unwlwlesome  foodP 
He  says  that  "  Mr.  James  Hogg  and  others  assert  that  the  rot  is 
caused  by  'a  sudden  fall  in  condition.'  As  these  gentlemen 
^  not  mention  what  in  their  opinion  occasions  the  fall,  we  may 
safely  presume  that  it  is  not  meant  to  ascribe  it  to  any  other 
cause  than  hunger.  But  hunger  is  not  properly  a  disease,  and 
Its  effects  on  the  animal  economy  are  very  different  from  rot, 
•hfither  the  privation  of  food  be  sudden  or  gradual.  Besides, 
^e  often  hear  of  sheep  having  been  buried  in  snow  for  weeks 
jogether,  a  situation  m  which  they  must  be  subjected  to  a  fall 
in  condition  for  want  of  food ;  but  we  never  hear  of  sheep 
which  have  been  so  buried  becoming  rotten.  This  of  itself 
tt  sufficient  to  overset  Mr.  Hogg's  theory,  notwitlistanding  that 
it  is  announced  with  an  unusual  degree  of  confidence.  We 
kam  from  Mr.  Hogg,  himself,  that  sheep  die  of  the  rot  while  in 
good  condition  and  even  when  very  fat,  and  the  whole  account 
^  gives  of  this  disease  seems  to  contradict  his  ideas  respecting 
4e  cause  of  it.  A  sudden  fall  in  condition  may  accompany  the 
disease  without  having  induced  it.  A  sheep  may  continue  to 
fill  its  belly  and  yet  fall  off.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  transition 
^m  fatness  to  leanness,  and  not  the  transition  itself,  that  ought 
to  be  looked  to.  If  that  cause  be  hunger,  rot  will  not  be  the 
consequence,  but  the  usual  effects  of  starvation  will  follow." 

Fairbaim,  the  "Lammermuir  Farmer,"  likewise  combats 
Hogg's  opinion  at  considerable  lengtji,  and  among  other  things 
1«  lemarks  that  "in  no  case  that  has  hitherto  come  under  my 
obser\'ation  has  '  a  sxiddm  fall  in, condition '  in  the  smallest  degree 
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contributed  to  bring  on  this  mortal  ravager ;  nay,  in  many  cases 
with  which  I  have  been  most  intimately  acquainted,  it  cobM 
neither  be  traced  with  the  strictest  scrutiny  to  this  source,  nor 
did  this  follow  even  as  the  consequence  of  the  disease." 

D.  Price,  in  his  System  of  Sheep^grazing  as  practised  in  Banmev 
Marshj  1809,  coincides  in  opinion  with  J.  Lawrence,  a  well- 
known  and  contemporary  writer  on  the  diseases  of  catde,  that  the 
affection  is  due  to  debility  produced  by  excess  of  moisture  in 
^^  either  the  earthy  air^  or  food  :*^  while  R.  Parkinson,  author  oiA 
Treatise  on  Live  Stocky  1810,  favours  the  theory  of  flukes  being  tte 
cause  ;  but,  like  those  who  preceded  him,  gives  no  satisfactorjT 
account  of  their  existence  within  the  biliary  ducts. 

The  "  Lammermuir  Farmer,"  in  his  Treatise  on  Sheep^  1823, 
previously  quoted,  considers  the  pasturing  of  sheep  during  th^ 
autumnal  part  of  the  year  on  meadows,  where  from  the  combined, 
influences  of  warmth  and  moisture  a  superabundance  of  gras9 
exists,  as  the  cause  of  rot,  and  remarks  that,  ''  if  any  person  cad 
come  forward  and  prove  that  it  is  not  so  caused,  I  shall  fxcAy 
grant  that,  with  our  present  knowledge,  the  true  cause  still  \vs8 
hid  in  the  dark  recesses  of  nature." 

He  also  makes  some  observations  with  reference  io  ite 
existence  of  flukes  in  the  liver,  which  we  transcribe,  as  thereby 
we  have  a  distinct  proof  that  the  malady  which  he  considers 
to  be  produced  by  luxuriant  autumnal  grasses  is  none  other 
than  the  true  rot.  He  says,  "It  is  a  curious  and  important 
fact  that  fluke-worms  are  found  in  the  livers  of  all  rotten  sheepy 
and  I  have  no  doubt  of  these  insects  being  the  immediate 
cause  of  death,  but  how  they  come  there  has  never  yet  bee0 
properly  accounted  for."  He  enters  next  on  a  dissertation  as  to  th^ 
probable  origin  of  the  fluke,  and  concludes  by  remarking,  "  but  ii» 
whatever  way  these  worms  are  produced  the  fact  is  unquestion^ 
able  that  they  are  always  swarming  in  the  liver  of  every  rotteff 
sheep  ;  and  in  proportion  as  a  sheep  is  far  gone  in  the  disease  th^ 
more  numerous  do  they  become ;  most  certainly  the  two  hav^ 
some  connection  with  one  another,  and  that  no  small  one,  ba* 
whether  they  are  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the  rot  remaini? 
yet  to  be  determined." 

Davy,  in  his  essay  read  before  the  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society,  entitled  Observations  on  the  Disease  which  has  lately  been  sO 
destructive  to  Sheep^  called  Bane  or  Coath^  1830,  does  little  mor^ 
than  reiterate  the  statements  of  others  with  regard  to  the  caused 
but  dwells  chiefly  on  enormous  losses  which  were  sustained 
during  the  year,  and  on  the  nature  and  prevention  of  the  maladj*'- 
His  views  of  the  pathology  of  rot  will  be  hereafter  referred  U^9 
as  we  find  that  to  a  very  great  extent  they  were  adopted  hy 
authors  of  repute  who  wrote  subsequently  to  his  time. 
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To  show  that  up  to  this  period  little  more  was  known  on  the 
lontinent  with  reference  to  the  subject  than  among  ourselves, 
e  may  here  state  that  MM.  Hamont  and  Fischer,  whose  in- 
sstigations  have  been  previously  referred  to  {page  66),  affirm  that 

all  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  Europe  agree  with  regard  to  the 
Kciting  causes  of  rot.  Chabert,  Dupuy,  Hurtrel  D'Arboval, 
CC,  describe  its  prevalence  in  low  situations ;  the  feeding  on 
aarsky  plants,  as  the  different  species  of  ranunculus,  or  plants 
irliich  grow  in  or  under  water ;  the  drinking  of  stagnant  waters 
lUed  with  insects,  or  where  the  fluke- worm  and  the  leech  abound  ; 
he  infected  air  of  the  sheepcote,  and  the  sudden  change  from 
Iry  to  green  food."  MM.  Hamont  and  Fischer,  however,  com- 
3at  most  of  these  opinions,  and  conclude  by  asking  "  whether  the 
rot  may  not  be  an  essential  disease,  dependent  on  a  primitive 
alteration  of  the  blood,  due  to  watery  food  ?  "  ' 

The  Arabs,  they  state,  attribute  diis  disease  to  the  sheep  feed- 
ing on  a  tender  rushy  grass,  which  they  call  dysse : — 

"As  soon  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile  begin  to  subside,  the  pastures  are  covered 
with  dysse.  The  sheep  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and  they  are  permitted  to 
feed  on  it  all  day  long,  their  feet  being  buried  in  the  mud ;  and,  as  we  have 
tlready  said,  for  many  months  they  have  no  other  aliment.  In  the  course  of 
a  very  little  time  they  begin  to  get  fat,  when,  if  ix)ssible,  they  are  sold.  Their 
flesh  is  then  exceedingly  delicate ;  but  soon  after  this  the  disease  begins  to 
i^pear,  and  the  mortality  commences. 

**  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Abou-Zabel  there  is  a  vast  tract  of  low  land 
which  the  Nile  overflows  for  two  months.  When  the  waters  retire,  it  is  found 
to  he  covered  with  these  rushes.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  hasten  to  drive 
their  flocks  thither,  and  they  leave  them  on  the  marsh  from  the  rising  to  the 
•fitting  sun.  Every  year  the  rot  carries  off  numerous  victims ;  but  it  is  a 
natter  of  general  remark,  that  this  disease  is  more  frequent  and  fatal  when 
tile  sheep  are  first  turned  on  the  newly-recovered  pasture,  than  afterwards 
when  the  ground  has  become  dried  and  the  rushy  grass  harder." 

We  come  now  to  a  theory  of  the  cause,  which  ought  not  to  be 
too  hastily  rejected.  It  is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  man- 
Jter  in  which  many  entozoic  worms  are  propagated,  namely^ 
dimctly  by  ova,  which  produce  young  worms  precisely  like  the 
pwent  Long  prior,  however,  to  the  period  we  are  now  alluding 
to— 1836 — it  was  well  known  to  scientific  inquirers  that  the 
KYer-fluke  was  an  oviparous  creature,  and  that  it  deposited 
«i  enormous  number  of  eggs  {see  Jiff.  9)  within  the  biliary 
Ajcts.  It  had  also  by  some  practical  writers  on  the  diseases  of 
dteep  been  stated  that  flukes  might  originate  from  the  eggs  of 
^mne  insects "  which  had  been  deposited  on  the  herbage,  par- 
ticularly of  wet  soils.  Others,  however,  far  better  informed  on 
"{^taral  history,  suggested  that  the  existence  of  the  fluke  in  the 
UTer  was  probably  due  to  the  ova  of  the  parasite  being  con- 
^yed  into  the  digestive  organs  of  the  sheep  while  feeding  on 
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particular  grounds.  The  extensive  promulgation  of  the 
opinion  is  chiefly  due  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  E.  King,  who 
lished  some  papers  on  the  subject,  both  in  the  '  Scotch  Quai 
Journal  of  Agriculture  '  arid  also  in  the  *  Agricultural  Maga 
We  have  been  unable  to  learn  whether  Mr.  King,  who  seei 
have  resided  in  Oxfordshire,  but  who  wrote  from  the  "  Si 
carriage  Station,  Hammersmith,"  had  received  a  medical  © 
tion  or  not ;  nevertheless  he  writes  like  a  person  well  infonn< 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  animal  frame,  as  also  on  ns 
history  in  general.  We  give  the  following  quotations  froi 
writings : — 

"  Flukes'  eggs  float  in  the  gall,  and  cjo  with  it  out  of  the  gall-bUdd 
the  intestine.  Here  they  commingle  abundantly  with  the  contents 
intestines ;  and  if  the  sheep  be  very  full  of  flukes,  the  eggs  so  abound 
contents  of  the  intestines  that  the  smallest  portion  of  a  sheep's  dro 
taken  up  upon  the  point  of  a  penknife  and  placed  upon  the  object-gUu 
microscope  and  wetted  with  a  drop  of  spring  water  will  show  several  of 
A  buyer  of  sheep  for  stores,  if  he  can  find  one  fluke's  egg  by  this  mode  ( 
mination,  would  do  well  to  decline  purchasing  such  sheep. 

"  Hasty  rain  liberates  flukes'  eggs  from  sheep's  droppings,  and  splasha 
round  alwut  upon  the  circumjacent  herbage ;  but  healthy  sheep,  protec 
their  nose,  are  in  little  danger  here  of  swallowing  these  eggs.  Tin 
shower,  or  perhaj>s  the  fag-end  of  the  shower  which  liberates  the  eggs  fn 
sheep's  droppings,  carries  the  eggs  down  to  the  earth  or  into  the  croi 
grass  plants.  If  the  soil  be  sandy  or  from  any  cause  porous,  the  watei 
into  tlie  earth  and  leaves  the  flukes'  eggs  upon  the  suiface,  where  they 
either  by  frost  or  desiccation.    Such  ground  is  therefore  called  sowid  lai 

**  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  soil  be  very  compact  and  clayey,  so  tliat  tb 
water  cannot  soak  into  the  earth,  it  draws  off"  upon  the  surface,  floatini 
it  the  flukes'  eggs  into  the  furrows,  the  ditches,  the  brooks,  &c.,  and  the 
eggs  go  wherever  the  flood-water  goes.  These  eggs  are  so  nearly  of  th( 
specific  gravity  as  water  that  the  least  motion  of  the  water  keeps  Uiem  m< 
but  they  will  settle  to  the  bottom  gradually  wherever  water  is  perfe< 
rest.  Wherever  flood-water,  carrying  lots  of  flukes'  eggs,  finds  perfa 
there  these  eggs  will  settle  ;  and  many  of  them  settle  into  holes,  where 
the  water  has  drawn  away,  they  will  perish  in  time  by  frost  or  desio 
and  then  the  meadow  becomes  safe  pasturage  for  sheep ;  but  for  a  Ion 
whilst  they  are  moist,  and  for  a  short  time  after  they  are  dry,  these  eggs 
their  vitality.  The  period  at  which  their  vitality  becomes  extinct  I  hav 
unable  to  ascertain. 

"  This  is,  however,  a  point  of  considerable  importance  to  flock-owi 
enable  them  to  judge  with  some  precision  when  they  may  safely  vent 
dejiasture  meadows  subject  to  floods.  If  attention  be  directed  to  this 
accidental  occurrences  and  casual  observation  may  elicit  facts  whic 
throw  light  upon  the  subject." 

Tliis  theory  of  the  introduction  oi  the  ova  of  flukes  leading  1 
existence  of  the  entozoa  in  the  bile-ducts  would  certainly  a] 
at  first  sight  to  have  a  good  foundation;  but  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  it  also  fails  to  account  for  sheep  becoming  n 

Some  ten  years  ago  we  put  this  to  the  test  of  direct  e2 
ment     We  collected  a  far  greater  number  of  eggs,  fresh 
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ary  ducts  and  intestines,  and  therefore  in  their  perfected 
m,  than  we  can  conceive  it  would  be  possible  for  a  sheep 
ji  during  a  summer's  grazing,  and  exhibited  them  to  an 

asing  a  little  water  as  a  vehicle.  The  quantity  was  not 
a  a  teaspoonful ;  and  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  count  the 

of  ova  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  which  may  be 
ed  in  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the 
Is  of  thousands  which  were  thus  given  to  the  animal. 
eep  was  kept  six  months  before  being  destroyed,  and,  on 
ing  its  liver  and  other  organs,  not  a  single  fluke  wasfcnmd. 
legative  result  was  exceedingly  valuable,  and  it  fully 
5  '  similar  experiments  which  have  been  carried  out  in 
ay  and  elsewhere. 

ach,  who  is  connected  with  the  Berlin  School  of  Veteri- 
[edicine,  has  had  recourse  to  experiments  of  the  same 
nd  invariably  with  the  like  result ;  thus  showing  that  the 
the  fluke  when  introduced  into  the  digestive  system  of  the 
will  not  develop  into  or  generate  flukes.  It  may  be  said 
!  have  almost  a  continuous  illustration  of  the  fact  in  the* 
fus  quantities  of  fluke  eggs  which  enter  the  stomach  arid 
les  of  dogs  belonging  to  butchers,  farmers,  and  others,  from 
the  livers  of  rotten  sheep.  These  animals  suffer  no  ill 
therefrom,  and  we  have  never  met  with  the  entozoon  in 
iary  ducts  of  the  dog,  although  our  opportunities  have 
m  a  few  in  making  autopsies  of  this  animal.  No  doubt 
persons  will  object  to  this  illustration,  on  the  ground  that 
;  is  a  carnivorous  creature,  and  therefore  animal  products 
or  any  similar  description  would  be  quickly  digested  in 
nach.  We  admit  the  force  of  die  objection ;  but  we  may 
that  flukes  have  frequently  been  found  in  some  of  the 
Ta,  both  wild  and  domesticated,  and  also  in  the  pig,  who 
\  true,  omnivorous,  but  whose  digestive  powers  are  not- 
nding  little  inferior,  if  any,  to  those  of  the  carnivora.  The 
m  has  likewise  been  occasionally  met  with  in  man,  another 

omnivora.  It  may  be  affirmed,  therefore,  that  all  these 
I   have  been   more  or  less  at  fault,  and  that  it  is  only 

comparatively  speaking,  a  very  short  space  of  time  that 
e  approximated  to  anything  like  a  correct  explanation  of 
tse  of  rot. 
year  1837  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  best  work  ex- 

the  diseases  of  sheep,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  Youatt, 
1,  Sheep;  their  Breeds,  Manage?nent,  and  Diseases.  It 
IS  a  lengthy  article  on  rot,  in  which  Mr.  Youatt  not  only 
lis  own  experience,  but  culls  from  nearly  all  those  who 
ritten  upon  the  subject  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
Bease  is  due  to  the  inhalation  of  miasm,  and  hence  that  it 
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shows  itself  more  particularly  during  the  summer  months,  though 
in  its  progress  the  disease  is  carried  over  to  the  autumn,  through 
the  winter,  and  even  into  the  next  year. 

His  words  are,  that  ^'  floods  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
are  generally  precursors  of  considerable  destruction  fix>m  rot 
The  meadows  when  the  water  clears  away  must  be  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous.  The  grass  at  this  time  had  begun  to  die,  the 
outer  leaves  and  some  of  the  stalks  were  perishing ;  they  wanted 
only  the  agency  of  heat  and  moisture  to  run  into  perfect  decom- 
position. The  rain  comes,  and  with  it  the  summer's  heat,  and 
the  decomposition  is  rapid,  and  the  extrication  of  poisonous 
gases  profuse." 

Again,  ''  The  nature  of  the  herbage  and  the  character  of  the 
plants  which  the  soil  produces  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
development  of  the  rot.  It  is  caused  simply  by  the  extricatioD 
of  certain  gases  or  miasmata  during  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter,  under  the  united  influence  of  moisture  and  air." 

It  is,  however,  not  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Youatt,  in  stating 
facts  with  reference  to  the  disease,  should  name  one  whidi 
positively  contradicts  his  theory  with  regard  to  miasm;  and 
he  appears  to  have  done  so  without  noticing  it  at  the  time. 
The  fact  to  which  we  allude  is  thus  given : — "  A  farmer,  in 
addition  to  other  land,  had  a  dry,  hilly  sheep-pasture,  which  he 
stocked  rather  hard.  In  a  hollow  place  of  that  pasture  was  • 
swampy  pond,  which  was  preserved  for  the  sake  of  supplying 
the  wheel  of  the  thrashing-machine.  The  farmer,  notwith- 
standing the  dry  and  favourable  nature  of  his  sheep-pasture,  h»d 
occasional  losses  from  rot  in  his  flock.  He  fenced  in  the  pond, 
and  prevented  the  sheep  from  having  access  to  the  swampj 
border  that  surrounded  it,  and  the  rot  entirely  ceased." 

The  circumstance  of  the  cessation  of  the  disease  at  once  nega- 
tives the  idea  propounded  with  regard  to  miasm.  If  the  pond 
had  been  thoroughly  drained,  the  water  being  thereby  entirely 
removed,  and  the  character  of  the  soil  improved,  we  can  under- 
stand that  miasmatic  vapours  would  have  ceased  to  arise  from  it; 
but  the  pond  still  remaining  as  a  pond,  with  its  swampy  border, 
miasmatic  matter  would  spring  therefrom  just  as  much  when  i* 
was  enclosed  with  an  ordinary  fence  as  when  it  was  open. 

The  theory  of  miasmata  being  the  cause  of  rot  has  already  been 
shown  to  have  originated  with  Dr.  Harrison  in  1804,  allhougl^ 
long  antecedent  to  his  time  the  injurious  effects  of  "bad  air"  ha^ 
been  vaguely  alluded  to.  We  may  further  remark  that  the  mia«^ 
matic  theory  was  revived  by  Davy  in  his  essay  on  '  Bane,'  pub* 
lishcd  just  before  the  writings  of  Youatt. 

D.  Price,  previously  quoted  from,  rightly  observes  that  "  maOj 
objections  might  be  urged  against  Uiis  theory,  however  plausible 
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appear.  I  shall  here  content  myself,  however,"  he  says, 
stating  a  fact  recorded  by  the  learned  and  ingenious  Dr. 
J  Pearson,  in  a  letter  to  Arthur  Young,  Esq.,  which  power- 
lilitates  against  the  hypothesis  in  question,"  and  he  adds, 
lis  communication  is  valuable,  not  only  for  the  fact  it 
LS,  but  on  account  of  the  philosophical  spirit  which  per- 
il^ I  deem  no  apology  necessary  for  presenting  it  to  my 
;  in  Dr.  Pearson's  own  words  :— 

paper  lately  written  by  my  friend  Dr.  Harrison  on  the  rot  of  sheep 
ndnable  indeed  for  the  great  number  of  facts  with  which  it  is  enriched. 
cts  are  of  various  applications  for  the  economist,  the  agriculturist,  the 
and  the  practitioner  of  physic.  The  subject  of  the  rot  in  general,  I 
aaded,  is  in  very  able  hands  for  further  investigation,  as  Dr.  Harrison's 
dties,  from  his  residence,  are  most  favourable.    Hence,  if  I  had  leisure, 

not  be  inclined  to  occupy  myself  in  this  inquiry ;  but  it  may,  perhaps, 
leans  of  eliciting  or  of  confirming  truth  to  state  an  apparent  objection 
igenious  author's  conclusion — '  that  the  rot  is  occasioned  hy  the  same 

agent  which  occasions  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  J  This  mor- 
tter  is  called  miasmata  paludum  in  the  schools  of  physic,  and  those 
ta  are  engendered  especially  in  marshy  and  boggy  grounds  or  fens, 
irly  in  the  spring  and  autumnal  season.  In  some  of  the  marshes  of 
termittent  fevers  affect  a  gredt  proportion  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  even 
in  the  neighbourhood,  although  livii^g  on  dry  chalky  lands,  where 
sorders  never  appear  if  remote  from  the  low  grounds,  unless  by  im- 
a.  I  was  lately  in  Chitney  Marsh,  on  the  Malway,  near  the  Isle  of 
',  one  of  the  most  prolific  situations  for  agues  to  be  found  in  the  king- 
t  is  famous  also  for  its  pasturage,  by  which  very  great  nimibers  of 
e  fed.  Observing  the  sallow,  and  ind^  cadaverous,  countenances  of 
bitants,  most  of  whom  were  ill  or  were  recovering  from  agues,  I  was. 
quire  into  the  health  of  the  sheep.  Besides  the  evidence  of  the  fine 
condition  of  these  animals  I  obtained  that  of  the  shepherd,  who  had' 
fortunate  as  to  live  thirty-six  years  in  the  marsh.  He  attested  that  he- 
7  seen  the  disorder  once,  and  that  was  in  the  first  year  of  his  residence,.. 
le  rot  at  all  common  in  any  part  of  Kent.    The  Leicestershire  breed,, 

were  subject  to  it,  but  not  the  sheep  bred  in  the  marsh ;  nor  were 
Imals  subject  to  any  other  disease  more  frequently  than  in  other  situ- 
1  general,  or  particularly  in  the  uplands.  Hence  it  appears  that  one* 
miasmata  of  marshes  which  produce  agues  do  not  in  all  situations  also 
Pot.  It  is  not,  however,  logically  just  to  conclude  from  the  instance  I 
en  that  miasmata  paludum  of  a  different  species  may  not  occasion  the 
also  {^es.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  some  concomitant  agents  or  cir- 
oes  may  render  the  same  miasmata  productive  of  one  of  the  diseases  in 
ituations,  but  not  of  the  other  disease." 

ison  also,  like  Mr.  Youatt,  narrates  some  cases  of  exemp- 
>m  rot  which  militate  very  much  against  his  theory.  He 
at  "  in  1792,  the  fatal  year,  &c.,  often  particularised,  Mr. 
of  Claxby  divided  a  flock  of  sheep  and  placed  fifty  upon 
|;ood  aftermath,  where,  in  other  seasons,  the  rot  had  fre- 
r  prevailed.  Only  this  part  of  his  flock  escaped  the  dis- 
nrhich  he  attributed  to  the  meadow  not  having  been  grazed, 
it  was  well  covered  and  defended  from  the  weather." 
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Again,  he  observes — "  Some  time  since  he  (Mr.  Young)  par- 
chased  a  close  in  his  neighbourhood  which  was  reputed  to  be 
unsound.  Before  any  sheep  were  turned  upon  it,  he  permitted 
the  grass  to  grow  till  it  would  cover  a  man's  ankle,  and  during 
the  whole  summer  he  took  care  that  it  should  remain  an  exceed- 
ing good  pasture.  The  rot  did  not  appear  in  the  field,  though 
an  adjoining  close  in  his.  own  occupation,  and  another  in  4e 
tenure  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  suffered  more  than  usual  during  the 
year." 

HaiTison  adds  some  further  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
says  in  explanation  of  them,  that  ^Muxuriant  pastures  seldom 
rot  unless  they  be  eaten  hare  in  hot  weather.  Whilst  the  groatd 
is  well  concealed^  it  is  so  completely  defended  and  protected  that  tha 
sun  exerts  no  deleterious  effects  upon  it^*  Now,  allowing  this 
explanation  to  be  correct,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we 
may  ask  how  was  it  that  the  miasm,  which  was  engendered  io 
the  adjoining  fields  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  rot  all  the  sheep 
placed  therein,  did  not  cross  the  boundary  fences  and  exert  its 
prejudicial  eflFects  upon  the  sheep  in  these  "  luxuriant  pastures," 
seeing  that,  being  mingled  with  the  atmosphere,  it  must  be 
wafted  hither  and  thither  by  every  gentle  breeze  ? 

Harrison  makes  one  remark,  however,  which  may  perhaps 
help  us  to  explain  the  immunity  of  these  animals  in  quite 
another  way.  He  speaks  of  the  danger  of  pastures  being  "  eaUn^ 
bare,^^  Now,  it  is  well  known,  that  sheep  are  remarkable  for  their 
close  biting,  for  which  their  lips  and  incisor-teeth  are  beautifiillj 
adapted,  and  hence  probably  their  greater  liability  to  receive  the 
cause  of  rot  than  the  ox  which  crops  the  longer  grasses.  Hold- 
ing the  opinion  which  we  do  that  rot  is  none  other  than  an  en- 
tozoic  disease,  referable  to  the  entrance  of  the  penultimate  forms 
of  the  liver-fluke  into  the  digestive  system  of  the  sheep,  we  con- 
ceive that  an  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
these  creatures  are  in  greater  abundance  at  the  lower  portions 
of  the  stems  of  the  grasses — the  parts  eaten  by  the  sheep — ^thaO 
elsewhere  on  the  plants. 

Cleeve,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Diseases  of  Sheep,  published  ifl 
the  first  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Social 
p.  310,  naiTates  a  fact  singularly  corroborative  of  the  view  we 
have  taken.  He  says  that  in  the  parish  of  Seaton,  in  Devon- 
shire, all  the  sheep  that  were  depastured  in  the  marshes  one  ycBt 
were  attacked  with  rot  and  died,  only  excepting  four  ;  on  exam- 
ining these  four,  it  was  found  that  they  Avere  hog-jaicedy  and, 
from  the  under  jaw  being  much  shorter  than  the  upper,  they 
could  not  bite  near  the  ground." 

*  These  italics  are  our  own. 
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We  may  here  leave  the  further  consideration  of  this  question 
or  the  present,  to  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  assigned 
anses. 

In  the  year  succeeding  the  publication  of  Mr.  Youatt*s  work 
I  small  manual  on  the  diseases  of  sheep  made  its  appearance, 
Tom  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  Blacklock,  surgeon,  Dumfnes.  This 
^tleman  strongly  repudiated  the  opinion  of  entozoa  being  the 
:;ause  of  rot,  and  considered  that  it  arose  solely  from  tubercles 
located  in  the  lungs.  He  remarks  that  "everything  that  has 
I  tendency  to  weaken  the  animal  will  more  or  less  lead  to  rot. 
Exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  mishaps  at  lambing-time,  food  bad 
m  quality  or  deficient  in  quantity,  and  over-driving,  will  all  pre- 
dispose the  constitution  to  the  deposition  of  tubercles. ^^  Here- 
after we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Blacklock,  and  will  only  now  incidentally  remark  that  the  so- 
called  tubercles  in  the  lungs  of  sheep  have  no  pathological  relation 
to  those  met  with  in  cases  of  phthisis  of  man.  Since  the  period 
at  which  this  gentleman  wrote,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  these 
deposits  are  produced  by  the  well-known  entozoon,  the  Filaria 
hrmchialis. 

Subsequently  to  this  date  we  do  not  find  that  any  author  of 
note  has  propounded  any  new  views  of  the  cause  of  rot  Mr. 
Spooner,  of  Southampton,  however,  after  reviewing  the  statements 
of  others,  in  his  History,  StructurCy  Economy,  and  Diseases  of 
Sheep,  1844,  remarks  "  it  appears  to  me  that  in  addition  to 
the  consumption  of  food  in  which  water  greatly  abounds  it  is 
essential  that  this  food  should  be  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
(partially  rotten)  in  order  to  produce  the  fatal  disease." 

We  come  next  to  comment  upon  the  general  statements  which 
We  been  made  with  regard  to  the  pasturing  sheep  on  water- 
loeadows.  It  has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  during  a 
<Jertain  period  of  the  year  sheep  are  sure  to  take  the  rot  if  placed 
on  irrigated  meadows,  this  being  from  about  June  to  October. 
The  cause  of  this  is  to  our  minds  very  evident ;  but  we  must 
We  its  explanation  for  the  present,  and  reserve  it  for  another 
section  of  our  essay. 

Arthur  Young,  when  speaking  of  watering  meadows  in  his 
farmers  Tour,  vol.  iii.,  says  " that  Mr.  W.  White,  a  tenant  of 
Mr.  Frampton's,  of  Moreton,  Dorset,  remarked,  and  it  is  the 
Jeneral  observation  of  the  country,  that  these  Avatered  lands  never 
'^  sheep  in  the  spring,  though  they  immediately  follow  the 
^*ter,  or  are  turned  in  at  any  time  or  in  any  manner ;  but  if 
|hey  are  turned  into  the  after-grass,  it  rots  till  the  autumnal  water- 
^,  after  which  they  are  safe." 

Much  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  draining  and  im- 
proving of  twenty-five  acres  of  imperfectly-made  water-meadow 
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belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  which  for  twenqr  y< 
previous  to  1826,  when  the  improved  drainage  was  effec 
had  carried  ewes  and  lambs  without  the  occurrence  of  rot, 
coming  subsequently  thereto  so  dangerous  to  sheep  that  it  inv 
ably  rotted  them.*  The  field  is  described  as  being  during  twi 
years  so  wet  as  to  grow  rushes  and  coarse  water-grasses, 
yet  to  be  safe  pasturage.  This  it  might  possibly  have  beei 
the  spring,  but  not  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  We  are  bo 
to  receive  the  statement  as  it  is ;  but  we  nevertheless  think 
entire  evidence,  both  with  reference  to  the  safety  and  the  su 
quent  dangerous  condition  of  the  pasture,  to  be  wanting  in 
preciseness  which  would  bear  a  rigid  investigation. 

An  analogous  case  has  been  published  in  77ie  Quarterly  Jau 
of  Agriculture^  which  has  so  many  features  in  common  that  it  w< 
appear  to  be.  identical,  but  for  a  slight  difference  in  the  dates  ai 
few  other  particulars.  This  case  received  such  an  excellent  n 
from  an  anonymous  writer  imder  the  signature  F.  B.,  which 
appeared  in  the  same  journal,  that,  although  somewhat  long, 
venture  to  transcribe  both  the  case  and  reply,  as  thereby  « 
light  may  possibly  be  thrown  on  the  other  instance : — 

"  On  Water-Meadows  causing  the  Bot  in  Sheep. — ^About  the  year 
some  land,  part  of  which  had  been  tinder  water,  ranch  of  which  was  a  bog, 
part  of  which  was  nearly  dry,  was  drained,  levelled,  and  irrigated.  Altb 
it  was  drained  and  was  so  far  dry  that  horses  could  at  all  times  walk  upc 
yet  it  produced  coarse  herbage,  rushes,  and  even  some  flags.  In  this  stc 
remained  for  at  least  fifteen  years,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  time  it 
constantly  fed  by  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  spring,  and  no  instance  was 
known  of  any  of  these  sheep  ever  showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  the  n 

*'  As,  however,  the  herbage  was  not  good,  and  it  was  supposed  that  b; 
taining  a  better  outfall  and  a  more  effectual  mode  of  drainage  the  me) 
might  be  much  improved,  it  was  broken  up  in  1829,  drained  more  perfc 
better  levelled,  and  was  again  laid  down  to  grass  after  a  turnip-fallow, 
land  then  appeared  to  be  perfectly  drained.  The  turnips  were  excellent, 
the  grass  which  was  sown  in  1831  was  beautiful.  It  was  mown  that  auti 
after  having  been  irrigated,  and  produced  abundantly.  It  carried  great  floe 
slieep  the  ensuing  spring,  and  produced  a  very  great  crop  of  grass  early  ii 
summer ;  but  afterwards  in  that  year  the  land  appeared  starved,  and  the ; 
did  not  come  a  second  time  to  the  scythe.  In  the  spring  of  1833  the  mei 
yielded  a  good  pasture  to  the  sheep,  but,  except  in  those  parts  which  were 
and  steep,  it  produced  little  for  the  scythe.  Rushes  made  their  appears 
and  as  it  was  probable  that  the  land  was  not  sufficiently  drained,  more  d 
were  made,  which  produced  a  great  deal  of  water.  Then  for  the  first 
suspicions  were  raised  that  the  sheep  fed  on  the  land  were  tainted  by  the 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  since  Christmas  1833  sheep  fed  upon  it 
taken  the  rot  in  five  days.  In  the  spring  of  1834  more  drains  were  mat 
it ;  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality 
quantity  of  the  herbage,  but,  as  far  as  the  rot  is  concerned,  it  has  be«n  eq 
fatal  to  every  sheep  put  upon  it.  It  is  necessary  to  add,  that,  although  the  t 
of  this  meadow  is  now  so  well  drained  that  after  a  fortnight's  irrigation  it 

*  See  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society's  Jonmal,  vol.  i.,  p.  368  et  seq. 
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become  so  dry  in  a  week  as  to  admit  of  horses  galloping  over  it  without  scarcely 
leaving  the  print  of  their  shoe,  yet,  as  some  parts  of  it  are  much  lower,  and  con- 
sequently nearer  the  water  by  some  feet  than  others,  it  might  be  supposed  that 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  produce  the  rot  than  those  parts  which  are  higher. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  they  are  equally  infectious. 
Giber  meadows  in  this  neighbourhood,  irrigated  partly  by  the  same  stream,  have 
equally  rotted  the  sheep  uiough  perfectly  well  drained.  As  those  other  mea- 
dows are  entirely  new,  it  cannot  be  said  of  them  that  there  was  a  time  when, 
though  less  well  drained,  they  did  not  rot  the  sheep.  They  do  not  affect  the 
quesSon,  What  can  be  the  reason  why  land  which  when  less  well  drained  was 
ied  by  sheep  with  impunity  rots  them  now  when  it  is  much  better  drained  ? 

''It  cannot  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  seasons,  because  other  water-mea- 
dows in  the  same  county  but  on  a  different  stream  did  not  rot  the  sheep  in  the 
spring  or  even  in  the  autumn  of  1834 ;  some  few  out  of  very  many  have 
been  supposed  to  take  the  rot ;  and  that  in  the  autumn  of  1834:,*  even  on  these 
meadows,  scarce  one  has  escaped  the  infection.  But  where  they  have  taken  it 
somejparts  of  the  land  have  not  been  effectually  drained. 

"  These  occurrences  naturally  excited  attention,  and  recourse  to  every  known 
means  supposed  to  be  capable  of  preventing  this  infection  was  resorted  to.    It 
has  been  said  that  sheep  folded  on  fallows  and  not  allowed  to  go  on  to  their 
pastures  till  the  dew  was  off  the  ground  .have  escaped  the  rot,  when  others 
which  were  allowed  to  remain  constantly  on  them  nave  taken  it ;  that  dry 
food  given  to  tiiem  on  dry  ground  during  the  night,  and  that  salt  and  oil-cake, 
have  acted  as  preservatives.    The  evidence  of  the  good  effects  of  all  these  anti- 
dotes has  been  such  as  it  was  impossible  to  doubt.    But  each  and  every  one  of 
them  has  been  tried  here  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  it  is  painfiU  to  add 
that  they  have  all  failed  in  every  instance.    The  mode  in  which  these  experi- 
ments were  made  was  this :  Out  of  a  large  lot  of  fat  wethers  which  were  in  the 
coarse  of  being  killed,  and  which  were  all  believed  to  be  sound,  three  at  a  time 
^rere  selected  for  the  trial  of  each  of  these  remedies,  and  put  on  the  meadows. 
At  the  end  of  three  weeks  their  livers  were  invariably  found  to  be  more  or  less 
infected,  while  the  livers  of  the  others  of  the  same  lot  which  had  not  been  on 
the  meadows,  and  which  had  remained  in  their  usual  dry  pastures,  remained 
TUisffected. 

''This  continued  for  some  time;  but  at  last  two  wethers  which  had  not 
^  on  the  meadows  were  found  to  have  diseased  livers,  and  therefore  it  can- 
iiot  be  affirmed  with  perfect  certainty  that  the  subjects  of  the  experilnent  had 
^D  the  dis(Mise  in  spite  of  the  remedies,  because  it  is  just  possible  that, 
like  the  two  last,  they  might  all  have  taken  the  infection  at  some  previous 
period." 

To  this  statement  F.  B.  replied : — 

"In  vol.  V.  p.  503  of  this  Journal  is  au  article  entitled,  *  On  Water-Meadows 
^"fuing  Hot  in  Sheep.*  The  very  extraordinary  circumstances  detailed  in 
^t  communication  led  me  at  first  to  think  it  an  imaginary  case,  given  to 
^  public  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  discussion ;  as  lawyers  say, '  a  case 
stated  for  counsel's  opinion.'  But  on  farther  consideration  I  shall  treat  it  as 
Aiealone. 

"The  writer  says,  'About  the  year  1808  some  land,  part  of  which  had  been 
'ifider  water,  much  of  which  was  a  Ix^,  and  part  of  which  was  nearly  dry, 
^  drained,  levelled,  and  irrigated.  Although  it  was  drained,  and  was  so  far 
^that  horses  could  at  all  times  walk  upon  it,  yet  it  produced  coarse  herbage, 
'^^lies,  and  even  some  flags.    In  this  state  it  remained  at  least  fifteen  years, 

*  In  the  antnmn  of  1833,  200  ewes  were  fed  on  these  meadows,  and,  when  killed, 
^ere  all  found  to  be  quite  sonnd. 
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and  during  tho  whole  of  that  time  it  was  constantly  fed  on  by  ewes  and  lamb 
in  tlie  spring,  and  no  instance  was  ever  known  of  any  of  these  sheep  eva 
showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  rot.'  To  this  part  of  the  statement  I  Lati 
to  observe,  that  ewes  and  lambs  are  not  liable  to  rot  when  pastured  upa 
water-meadows  in  spring.  It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  have  \m 
informed  whether  sheep  of  any  kind  were  dose-pastured  upon  the  mendoi 
in  its  then  partially  improved  state,  either  in.  wet  summers  or  in  autumn^  am 
what  was  the  residt  of  such  pasturage  ?  ** 

F.  B.  then  quotes  the  whole  of  the  second  paragraph  endin) 
with  the  question — 

'' '  What  can  he  the  reason  why  land  whicJt.  when  less  drained  was  fed  h 
sheep  wiUi  impunity  rots  them  now  wlten  it  is  much  better  drained  V 

'*  This  negative  question,"  he  continues,  "  appears  to  me  as  if  put  for 
similar  purpose  to  that  of  the  witty  Kin^  Charles  in  regard  to  the  weight  o 
live  and  dead  salmon ;  and  in  answer  I  will  apply  the  sentiment  expresaei 
by  one  of  the  sages  on  that  occasion :  '  Before  I  assign  a  reason,  I  could  wisl 
to  prove  the  fact.'  On  entering  upon  this  discussion,  it  is  but  fair  to  acknov 
ledge  1  do  so  under  a  considerable  degree  of  prejudice,  because  I  have  ezperi 
ence  of  many  instances  of  low  marshy  grass-land  when  in  a  state  of  nature^  o 
but  partially  improved,  rotting  tho  sheep  pastured  upon  it ;  and  that  land 
on  being  subsequently  thoroughly  drained  or  converted  into  well-orderei 
water-meadows,  did  not  rot  sheep  fed  upon  it  in  proper  season.  But  I  wil 
endeavour  to  show,  from  the  querist's  own  statement,  it  is  probable  tiiat  hi 
has  come  to  an  erroneous  conclusion  in  estimating  the  capability  of  his  water 
meadow. 

**1.  The  System  of  Irrigation. — Tlio  most  proper  method  of  irrigating  lo« 
marshy  ground,  such  as  tlie  meadow  described,  is  the  bed  or  ridge  system.  I 
is  not  probable  the  meadow  in  question  was  so  formed,  because,  if  it  had,  th 
occupier  woidd  not  have  jjloughed  it  up,  cultivated  it,  and  cropped  it  witl 
turnips,  as  the  re-formation  of  these  beds  with  water-carriers  and  furrow-dnin 
would  liavo  been  attended  with  an  unnecessary  additional  expense  of  from  10^ 
to  20^.  \)eY  acre.  Indeed  it  appears  certain  the  meadow  was  not  so  formed,  i 
he  says,  *  The  grass-seeds  were  sown  in  1831.  They  were  mown  in  tb 
autumn  of  that  year  after  having  been  irrigated,^  Kow  if  water  had  to 
thrown  dver  new-formed  beds  of  loose  cultivated  cArth,  a  great  part  of  it  wouli 
have  been  washed  away,  and  the  young  grass-plants  along  with  it.  Neitbe 
is  it  probable  liis  watering  was  done  upon  the  catch-work  principle,  as  that  i 
not  applicable  to  flat  marshy  land,  such  as  a  great  part  of  the  said  meadow  i 
described  to  be ;  and  a  loose  formation  of  catch-work  is  still  more  liable  to  I 
guttered  and  the  earth  washed  away  than  beds  so  formed.  I  am  therefore  U 
to  believe  tho  irrigation  in  question  was  something  of  the  nature  of  waipini 
and  eifected  by  a  rivulet  dammed  up,  and  the  water  from  it  cau8e<l  to  flo 
over  the  meadow  at  random,  or  with  but  little  artificial  direction ;  and  althool 
ewes  and  lambs  may  do  well  when  pastured  tn  spring  upon  land  so  manage 
or  rather  mismanaged,  yet  sheep  of  any  sort  close  pastvred  upon  it  in  wet  wf 
laers  or  in  autumn  would  hardly  escaixs  rot,  and  that  without  any  referonoe 
whether  the  land  was  well  or  ill  drained.  The  great  advantages  derived  fro 
the  bed  formations  and  catch-work  systems  of  irrigation  are  the  rapid  flc 
of  water  over  the  surface,  and  quick  delivery  of  it  by  the  receivers  and  furrc 
drains,  either  to  supply  other  beds  at  lower  levels  or  convey  it  to  the  wa* 
water  channels,  no  water  ever  being  allowed  to  stagnate  upon  any  part  of 
well-ordered  meadow.  That  desirable  object  cannot  j^ossibly  be  attained  ^ 
waqxjd  or  flooded  meadows  however  much  they  may  be  drained,  and  hence  t' 
liability  of  such  meadows  to  rot  sheep. 
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**  2.  The  Quality  of  the  Herbage. — We  are  informed  the  land  was  sown  with 
ras»-secds  in  the  spring  after  the  turnip  crop,  and  that  it  was  irrigated  in  the 
ime  year  the  seeds  were  sown,  hut  the  varieties  of  those  seeds  are  not  men- 
ioned.  If  they  were  annuals  or  hiennials,  such  as  are  commonly  used  in 
griculture,  they  would  of  course  soon  die  off,  and  all  the  tender  and  most 
lutritious  of  the  natural  grasses  would  he  extirpated  hy  the  aration  processes ; 
ivhile  the  roots  of  coarse  grasses  and  other  pernicious  plants,  so  far  from  heing 
eradicated,  would  in  fact  he  renovated  hy  the  short  course  of  arahle  culture, 
[ndeed,  it  is  purposely  acknowledged,  '  rushes  again  made  their  appearance  in 
the  second  year  after  the  seeds  were  sown,'  and  prohahly  many  other  still 
more  objectionahle  plants  made  their  appearance  at  the  same  time.  But  even 
supposing  the  land  had  been  sown  with  a  proper  selection  of  perennial  grasses, 
these  would  have  been  weak  in  the  second  year.  The  narrator  complains  of  his 
grass  looking  *  starved  after  mowing  in  the  second  year,  and  that  it  did  not  come 
a  second  time  to  the  scythe.*  Also  in  the  third  year  after  sowing,  he  says, 
'.Except  in  those  parts  which  were  dry  and  steep,  it  produced  little  for  the 
scythe ;'  the  more  valuable  plants  raised  from  seeds  sown  upon  the  low 
land  being  gone,  and  supplanted. by  pernicious  plants  as  before  stated.  The 
souDd  pasturage  on  the  meadow  would  be  confined  to  a  very«  narrow  compass, 
and  hence  not  ^vithout  any  reference  whatever  to  draining. 

**  3.  The  Manner  cf  Pasturing. — We  are  told  that  before  the  meadow  was 
improved  otherwise  than  by  irrigation  it  did  not  rot  ewes  and  lambs  pastured 
upon  it  in  spring.  But  it  is  not  said  it  was  at  that  time  sound  pasturage  for 
sheep  in  wet  summers  or  in  autumn.  Neither  is  it  said  that  after  draining  it 
lotted  ewes  and  lambs  in  spring.  It  is  however  stated  that  after  the  third 
draining  in  the  spring  of  1834  *  the  meadow  was  equally  fatal  to  every  sheep 
pat  upon  it.'  There  is  no  mention  of  the  time  of  year  when  the  sheep  were 
80  put,  nor  is  it  stated  whether  the  land  was  full  stocked  with  sheep  in  that 
fatal  pasturage.  I,  however,  think  that  calamity  took  place  last  autumn ;  at 
least  it  is  fair  to  infer  so,  because,  as  the  third  draining  was  effected  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  the  irrigation  could  not  be  carried  on  while  the  draining 
vas  in  hand,  consequently  too  late  to  produce  early  spring  food ;  and  if  the 
meadow  was  mown  for  hay  last  summer,  the  fatal  result  will  have  arisen  from 
the  sheep  eating  the  autumnal  lattermach  or  fog,  and  not  from  the  land  having 
been  more  perfectly  drained. 

•*  Much  more  matter  of  a  similar  purport  might  bo  stated  in  support  of  my 
Mgument,  but  I  trust  I  have  already  said  sufficient  to  show  that  the  querist 
has  come  to  a  hasty  conclusion  in  supposing,  as  he  states  his  case,  *  that  land 
when  less  well  drained  may  be  fed  by  sheep  with  impunity  and  rot  them  when 
much  better  drained.' " 

In  closing  this  section  of  our  subject  we  would  remark  that 
neither  water — pure  or  impure — innutritions  herbage,  nor  noxious 
plants  partaken  of  by  an  animal,  nor  exposure  to  rainy  weather, 
location  on  damp  and  ill-drained  pasturage,  nor  on  water- 
meadows,  in  the  abstract,  can  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  rot. 
Singly  or  combined,  if  long  enough  continued,  these  influences 
exert  their  baneful  effects  upon  the  vital  force,  and  by  diminish- 
ing it  render  animals  more  susceptible  to  diseases  in  general, 
especially  those  of  an  asthenic  nature.  They  fail,  however,  to 
poduce  rot,  because,  even  if  united  with  numerous  other  causes 
of  a  similar  kind,  they  are  incapable  of  producing  the  entozoa 
wMch  are  found  in  the  biliary  ducts  of  affected  sheep. 
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We  arc  not  insensible  of  the  injurious  results  ivhich  spring 
from  the  partaking  of  improper  food,  knowing  full  well  that  the 
due  nutrition  and  integrity  of  every  organ  will  depend  very  mndi 
upon  this  alone.  We  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  eflTects  of  a  long- 
continued  elevation  or  even  diminution  of  temperature,  a  hmnid 
or  dry  atmosphere,  on  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the 
food  itself.  Neither  are  we  unmindful  of  the  consequences  of  a 
long  exposure  of  the  bodies  of  animals  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
weather ;  nor  of  the  impaired  function  of  respiration  over  the 
oxidation  and  decarbonization  of  the  blood  when  the  air  is 
both  warm  and  humid.  The  blood,  we  know,  will  be  rich  or 
poor,  pure  or  impure,  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  the 
change  it  undergoes  by  the  process  of  respiration,  and  to  the 
amount  of  albuminous  and  saline  materials  which  enters  it  in  a 
given  space  of  time  from  the  assimilation  of  the  food.  And 
further  we  are  aware  that  it  is  by  these  means  that  it  can  alone 
maintain — assisted  by  the  secretory  and  excretory  organs — ^that 
purity  of  composition  and  proper  specific  gravity  necessary  for 
its  free  circulation,  and  the  yielding  up  of  its  nutritive  and  vital 
properties  to  every  tissue  of  the  body. 

But  we  object  diat  many  persons  both  write  and  speak  about 
animals,  and  endeavour  to  explain  the  normal  and  abnormal  func- 
tions of  their  several  organs — particularly  those  employed  in  the 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  die  food — entirely  on  chemical  mn- 
ciples  ;  as  if  an  animal  were  merely  a  chemical  laboratory.    iTiis 
we  conceive  to  be  an  error.     We  admit  the  influence  of  chemistiy 
— few  perhaps  more  so — in  many  of  the  changes  whicfi  are  wrought 
in  the  animal  organism  ;  but  we  believe  that  this  is  controlled,  kept 
in  order,  and,  so  to  speak,  even  directed,  by  a  far  higher  power^ 
namely^  vitality.     Vital  force,  however,  we  do  not  hold  to  b^ 
antagonistic  to  chemical  action,  but  to  be  in  harmony  therewitlm* 
Nevertheless,  it  is  often  diminished,  without  losing  its  supremacy^ 
by  many  internal  as  well  as  other  causes,  especially  if  these  should 
be  of  a  persistent  irritative  character,  as,  for  example^  the  pr^^ 
sence  of  flukes  in  the  liver.     Under  such  circumstances  a  coc^-' 
tinned    alteration  of  the   function   of  one   organ  will   exert      ^ 
baneful  influence  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  all  the  other^ 
and  thus  lead  ultimately  to  the  death  of  the  animal  by  simpB-^ 
exhausting  the  vital  force. 

Pathology. — Rot  an  Entozoic  Disease. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  pathology  of  a  disease  is  to  a  cc^^o- 
siderable  extent  elucidated  by  studying  the   lesions  which  m^'re 
observed  post  mortem^  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  have  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  haXxxtc 
of  rot    It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  investigator  of  this  diseose 
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[lad  at  command  numerous  facilities  for  observing  the  state 
be  organism  directly  after  the  death  of  the  affected  atumal. 
is  this  the  only  advantage  he  has  enjoyed ;  for  a  few  visits  to 
ibattoir  have  sufficed  to  show  the  several  stages  of  the  malady 
I  its  earliest  beginning  to  its  fatal  termination.  In  slaughtered 
lals,  it  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  disease  is  always 

in  all  its  exactness.     Changes  consequent  on  natural  death 
}  not  come  on,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  mistaking  the  real 
he  unreal, 
he  advantage  thus  possessed  by  the  veterinary  pathologist 

his  medical  compeer  is  very  considerable.  We  fear,  how- 
,  that  too  many  have  not  sought  this  knowledge  for  them- 
es, but  been  content  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  others,   who 

perhaps  have  been  equally  devoid  of  practical  information. 

0  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  varying  statements  which 
\  been  put  forth  respecting  the  pathology  of  rot  Some  writers, 
example,  describe  the  disease  as  being  essentially  an  zn/Zam- 
rry  affection  of  the  liver.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  view  it  as 
^neral  dropsy  associated  with  chronic  disease  of  the  liver  and 
mpure  state  of  the  blood,  and  one  author,  in  particular — a 
eon — has  even  contended  for  its  being  a  tuberculous  disorder 
le  lungs. 

he  gentleman  thus  alluded  to  is  Mr.  Blacklock,  whose 
ings  we  have  before  quoted  from.     He  says, — 

The  lungs  are  always  the  principal,  and  I  may  also,  from  my  own  expe- 
e,  add,  the  primary  seat  of  the  affection.    When  examined  in  the  early 

1  of  rot,  they  have  a  hard  lumpy  feel,  especially  at  the  upper  part  or  lobe ; 
It  this  time  a  great  number  of  irregular  yellowish-white,  patchy-looking 
!8  will  be  seen  shining  through  the  membrane,  pleura^  which  surrounds 
>rgan.  These  tubercles,  as  the  hard  white  bodies  are  called,  vary  in  size 
that  of  a  mustard-seed  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  are  sprinkled  through  all 
i  of  the  lung,  and  will,  in  every  dissection,  be  found  in  a  variety  of  stages, 
the  firm  condition  in  which  they  were  deposited,  to  the  softenod  state 
h  denotes  their  speedy  expectoration.  Each  tubercle,  however  small, 
lly  holds  a  particle  of  calcareous  matter  in  its  centre." 

he  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Blacklock  speaks  of  the 
«r  will  be  further  shown  by  one  other  short  extract  from 
(writings : — 

luke-worms  and  hydatids  are  almost  constant  attendants  on  rot, 
seemingly  most  important  ones,  especially  the  former,  which  have,  I 
say,  kept  a  great  bulk  of  the  learned  and  unlearned  for  many  years  in  a 
tual  bustle,  and  have  so  hoodwinked  writers  on  this  subject  as  to  pre- 
them  seeing  the  truly  important  points  of  the  disease." 

he  opinions  thus  authoritatively  put  forth  respecting  rot  being 
nberculous  disease  of  the  lungs  have  no  foundation  in 
Indeed,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  sheep  are  not 
ect  to  depositions  in  dieir  respiratory  organs  of  this  aplastic 
erial,  which  proves  so  destructive  to  mankind. 
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The  little  bard  lump  about  tbc  size  of  a  "  mustardHBeed/'  bolding 
calcareous  matter,  mistiken  for  a  true  tubercle,  is  the  product  of 
tbe  Filaria  bronchialis.  Examined  in  the  early  stages  of  its 
formation,  and  when  it  presents  little  more  than  an  ecchymosed 
condition,  or  a  pus-like  deposit,  a  male  parent-worm  will  be  seen 
coiled  upon  itself  in  the  isolated  miliary  body.  Having  served 
the  chief  purpose  of  its  life,  the  entozoon  is  about  to  die  and 
become  entombed  in  calcareous  matter,  his  own  structure  contii- 
buting  to  this  end  by  being  involved  in  tlie  process  of  calcifica- 
tion. Similar  changes  we  believe  to  take  place  with  the  female 
parent-worms,  but  these,  from  their  greater  size  and  number, 
produce  depositions  far  exceeding  those  of  the  male  entozoa.  In 
the  still  larger  and  softer  dejwsits^  which  give  here  and  there  to  the 
lung  a  flesh-like  appearance,  myriads  of  ova  and  young  filarii^ 
of  both  sexes  will  be  found,  which,  by  their  local  irritation, 
produce  the  changed  lung-structure  in  which  they  dwell.  TheK 
arc  the  revelations  of  the  microscope,  and  beautifully  do  ther 
exemplify  one  form  of  entozoic  disease  to  which  sheep  are  remark- 
ably prone. 

Among  the  advocates  of  the  opinion  that  rot  depends  on 
inflammation  of  the  liver  was  the  late  Mr.  Youatt  He  spoke  very 
decidedly  on  the  point,  and  attributed  all  the  lesions  which  are 
observed  in  the  body  to  this  one  primary  cause.  This  view  of  the 
pathology  of  the  malady  appears  to  have  emanated  from  Dr.  Har- 
rison, who  affirms  that "  Rot  always  commences  with  inflammatory 
symptoms,  and  generally  with  an  exudation  of  coagulable  lymph 
under  the  tunic  of  the  liver.  In  five  or  six  days  after  contracting 
the  rot,  the  thin  edge  of  the  liver,"  he  says,  "  becomes  of  a  trans- 
parent white  or  bluish  colour,  and  this  spreads  along  the  upper 
and  lower  sides,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  complaint  b 
severe  cases  the  whole  peritoneum  investing  the  liver  is  diseased, 
and  then  it  commonly  assumes  an  opaque  colour,  interspersed 
with  dark  red  lines  or  patches." 

Similar  views  were  held  by  Hurtrel  D'Arboval  and  by  Davy. 
The  latter-named  author,  after  describing  several  morbid  state* 
of  the  liver,  which  he  enumerates  as  "  enlargement,  indui»" 
tion,  gangrene,  concretions,  &c.,"  shys,  "  Now,  we  are  well 
assured  that  these  appearances  never  occur  without  the  existence 
of  previous  inflammatory  action.  InflammatioJi  of  the  liter  ** 
a  stati*  of  disease  which  it  is  evident  has  taken  place." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  not  cmly  surgeons,  but  aU^ 
such  eminent  veterinary  authorities  as  Youatt  and  Hurtrel  D'Ar* 
boval,  should  have  committed  so  great  a  mistake  respecting  • 
disease  of  such  common  occurrence.  Every  farmer  knows  that 
sheep  give  little  or  no  evidence  of  ill-healUi  at  the  commence- 
ment of  rot,  and  that,  when  they  do  sicken,  the  symptoms  indi- 
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s  not  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  system,  but  a  marked  debility 
I  prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  We  may  here,  however,  leave 
\  further  consideration  of  this  s;tatement,  more  particularly  as 
fallacy  will  fully  appear  when  we  come  to  a  detailed  account 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Thus  far  the  opinions  we  have  quoted  on  the  pathology  of  rot 
aty  be  regarded  rather  as  exceptions  than  otherwise,  since 
e  majority  of  authors  agree  in  considering  it  as  a  dropsical 
sease,  associated  with  a  disordered  liver,  depending  on  aa 
ipure,  watery,  or  improper  diet. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  it^has  often  been  said  that  both 
ires  and  rabbits  take  the  rot  in  wet  seasons  and  die  therefrom. 
or  post-mortem  examinations  of  these  animals,  when  diseased, 
Lve  not  been  many ;  but,  singularly  enough,  up  to  the  present 
oae  we  have  rarely  failed  to  find  flukes  in  the  biliary  ducts.  The 
?ev  of  the  creature,  however,  has  occasionally  been  enlarged  and 
ftened,  and  its  vessels  turgid  with  imperfectly  clotted  blood — 
sry  dark  in  colour.  The  general  hue  of  the  organ  has  varied, 
dng  in  some  places  paler  and  in  others  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
itural.  The  animals  have  been  little  more  than  skeletons,  and 
eir  abdomens  have  contained  a  good  deal  of  serous  fluid.  The 
Luse  of  death  was  obvious  in  these  cases ;  but  in  all  this  we  have 
ily  another  proof  that  bad  food  will  give  rise  to  grave  affections 
'  the  liver,  by  first  impairing  the  quality  of  the  blood. 
The  influence  of  food — natural  grasses  in  particular — when  sur- 
>arged  with  moisture^  in  producing  a  deranged  condition  of  the 
ver  of  sheep,  was  made  the  subject  of  our  investigation  during 
»e  wet  summer  of  1860.  We  found  that  the  first  ill  effects 
ere  a  blanching  of  the  lobules  of  the  gland, — the  structures 
hich  are  mainly  composed  of  the  secretory  vessels,  bile-cells,  and 
igins  of  the  biliary  ducts.  Affected  livers,  apart  fi:om  any  other 
athological  condition,  showed  white  spots  and  streaks  here  and 
lerei  which  were  often  not  more  than  five  or  six  in  number, 
ad  of  a  size  not  exceeding  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

A  continuance  of  the  cause  led  to  the  production  of  further 
Tuctuial  changes.  No  embryos  of  the  fluke,  however,  could  be 
etected  even  by  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  bile,  &c. 
lad  means  not  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  further  inroads  of 
isease,  doubtless  these  animals  would  have  ultimately  sunk 
rom  dropsy ;  but  food  the  very  opposite  of  that  they  had  been 
iving  on,  combined  with  a  daily  allowance  of  salt,  sufficed  at 
>nce  tp  put  a  stop  to  the  disorder,  which  assuredly  ought  not  to 
>e  regarded  as  being  rot 

To  the  opinion  held  by  most  authorities  that  rot  in  its  ad- 
^ced  stages  is  accompanied  with  general  dropsy,  we  willingly 
^>Knt ;  but  that  the  anasarcous  condition  of  the  body  in  this  disease 
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depends,  ab   initio^  on  watery  or  innutritions  diet,  and  allied 
causes,  we  cannot  admit. 

Dropsy  will  doubtless  arise  from  causes  which  affect  the  qualitjF 
of  the  blood  or  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and  not  only  in  sheep, 
but  in  all  animals,  man  himself  not  excepted.  Dropsy,  however, 
will  not  produce  flukes  in  the  liver,  although  the  existence  dF 
flukes  therein  will  produce  dropsy.  Until  we  cease  to  use  sod 
terms  as  '^  water  rot,"  and  begin  to  speak  of  rot  as  an  entoKUC 
disease  only,  we  shall  continue  to  impede  the  progress  of  veterinaiy 
pathology,  by  encumbering  her  with  an  unmeaning  nosology. 

Rot,  we  repeat,  is  an  entozoic  afiection,  due  to  the  presence  of 
flukes  in  the  biliary  ducts  of  the  liver,  which  early  lay  the 
foundation  for  structural  changes  of  a  special  description  in 
this  organ,  and  ultimately  cause  the  death  of  the  animal  from 
anaemia.  No'  author  denies  the  existence  of  flukes  in  this  du^ 
ease,  although  it  may  be  that  every  one  does  not  make  mention 
of  them.  The  accounts  of  their  presence  within  the  liver  are 
some  of  them  of  early  date.  Thus  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert,  in  hii 
Booke  of  Hushandryey  1532,  in  describing  the  rot  of  sheep,  saji 
*'  if  thou  cut  the  lyver,  there  will  be.  lyttle  quickenes  like  flokei ; 
and  also  seeth  the  lyver,  if  it  be  rotten  it  will  break  in  pieces^  and 
if  it  be  sound  it  will  hold  together." 

To  those  who  object  to  the  statement  that  flukes  are  the  direct    ' 
cause  of  the  malady,  may  be  addressed  the  question.  How  is  it 
that  sheep  bred  and  reared  on  sound  land  have  flukes  in  theit 
livers  in  wet  seasons,  and  then  only ;  and  that  under  such  cit" 
cumstances  they  die  from  rot  ?     It  is  admitted  that  they  are  tO 
affected.     Where,  then,  do  the  entozoa  now  spring  from?     N^ 
combination  of  ordinary  causes  can  produce  them.     No,  thei^ 
propagation  and  development  are  governed  by  fixed  and  unalteP^ 
able  natural  laws. 

When  conversant  with  the  natural  history  of  the  fluke,  W^ 
see  fewer  difficulties  in  accounting  for  this  fact  than  *migl^^ 
be  supposed ;  but  we  will  not  now  anticipate  this  division  of  oi^ 
subject 

Entozoic  diseases  have  been  much  investigated  of  late,  at^^ 
every  day's  experience  goes  to  prove  that  they  are  neither  k'^ 
nor  unimportant.  Hitherto  it  has  been  too  much  the  custo*^ 
to  look  upon  entozoa  as  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause  of  disea^^^ 
Are  they  so  in  that  condition  of  the  flesh  of  the  pig  vulgarly  call^^ 
*'  measled  pork,"  or  in  "  gid  "  in  sheep,  or  in  "  dyspnoea  "  in  cal^^ 
and  lambs  ?     If  not,  why  should  they  be  so  considered  in  rot  ? 

Men  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  facts  which  have  b^^ 
brought  to  light  through  long-continued  research  into  the  nata^^ 
history  of  the  liver-fluke,  and  who  probably  may  possess  bs  mo^P 
practical  knowledge  of  the  details  of  feeding  and  managing  sheep 
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to  a  profit,  than  do  most  scientific  observers,  will  be  sure  to  find 
enough  to  cavil  at  in  the  revelations  of  science.  It  is  doubtless 
far  easier  to  argue  that  all  entozoa  are  the  consequence  of  im- 
paired animal  functions,  than  by  a  patient  investigation  to 
become  conversant  with  their  structure,  habits,  and  mode  of 
development,  with  a  view  to  understand  the  way  in]^which  they 
enter  the  bodies  of  animals  and  exert  a  deleterious  effect  on 
health. 

Oar  own  researches  have  recently  brought  to  light  another 
and  a  fruitful  cause   of  the   death  of  sheep  of  all  ages,   even 
under  every  variety  of  good  feeding,  management,  and  location, 
from  the  existence  of  an  undescribed  variety  of  worm  of  the  class 
jUaria  within  the  abomasum — the   digestive   stomach.     These 
entozoa,  to  the  extent  of  many  hundreds,  fix  themselves  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  stomach,  by  inserting  their  heads  into  the 
mucous  membrane,  where  they  are  enabled  to  keep  their  hold 
without  much  effort,  despite  the  peristaltic  action,  by  being  fur*- 
nished  immediately  behind  their  heads  with  four  barbs,  whose 
points  are  directed  backwards,  after  the  manner  of  a  fish-hook.* 
The  symptoms  arising  from  their  presence  are  remarkably  akin 
to  those  of  rot,  consisting  principally  of  long-continued  wasting 
of  the   affected   animal,    leading   ultimately   to   dropsy — death 
being  not  unfrequently  preceded   by  diarrhoea.      Surely  these 
cases  are  not — because  dieir  progress,  symptoms,  and   fatality 
are  so  analogous  to  those  of  rot — to  be  designated  by  that  name  i 
if  so  it  will  require  but  another  step  for  it  to  be  boldly  asserted 
that  sheep  take  rot,  and  die  therefrom,  when  fed  on  the  richest 
and  best  food,  when  located,  bred,  or  reared  on  the  lightest  land, 
*fld  when  exposed  to  a  long  prevalence  of  the  driest  weather,  for, 
^  before  stated,  it  frequently  happens  that  under  all  these  circum- 
stances these  entozoa  abound  in  the  stomach  of  the  sheep. 

To  proceed.  It  is  important  to  remember,  as  bearing  on  the 
Pathology  of  rot,  that  flukes  occasionally  locate  themselves  in 
J'oung  lambs,  and  so  impair  the  structure  of  the  liver  by  their 
Clumber  as  quickly  to  destroy  the  animals — often  before  the 
^e  cause  is  suspected.  A  case  in  point  was  a  few  years  since 
brought  under  our  notice.  In  September,  1853,  we  received 
^m  an  amateur  pupil  of  the  Veterinary  College,  then  resid- 
ing at  Redgrave  in  Suffolk,  two  portions  of  the  liver  of  two 
'^bs  that  had  died  after  a  few  days'  illness.  The  lambs  were 
black-faced  Norfolks,  and  had  been  bred  on  heath-land  near  to 
Thetford,  where  rot  may  be  said  to  be  unknown.  They  had  come 
^pon  the  farm  just  six  weeks  before,  and  were  at  once  placed  on 

.  *  At  some  fatare  time  we  hope  to  describe  the  anatomical  pecaliarlties  of  t1  is 
^terwting  entozoon,  and  to  illustrate  these  by  microscopic  sketches. 
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fen-land,  part  of  which  was  marsh.  Their  death,  as  stated,  was 
comparatively  sudden,  and  the  gentleman  who  sent  the  specimem 
found  in  each  case,  on  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  diat  a 
serous  effusion  had  taken  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  that  the  liver  presented  well-marked  indications  of  disease. 
We  were  at  once  struck  with  the  remarkable  softness  or  pulpj 
condition  of  the  liver,  and  on  a  close  examination  we  ascc^ 
tained  that  many  of  the  bile-ducts  were  filled  with  cntozoa,  which 
proved  to  be  very  young  flukes.  The  presence  of  these  parasites 
in  such  numbers,  and  in  animals  so  young,  had,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  produced  a  quick  destruction  of  the  integrity  of  the 
liver,  with  its  several  concomitants.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  one 
which  fully  accords  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  entozoon,  that  not  a  single  fvUy  matured  or  parent 
Jlnke  was  met  with  in  these  cases.  Having  preserved  several  of 
these  cntozoa,  we  here  insert  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  three  of  them 
of  their  natural  size,  as  drawn  to  a  scale. 


Rg.  1.    Young  Distomata. 

Vogel  has  spoken  of  the  young  distoma  as  being  four  lines  long, 
and  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  smallest  of  our  specimens,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  seen,  had  not  attained  even  these  dimensions. 

Notwithstanding  their  diminutive  size  a  microscopical  exami- 
nation showed  that  the  nutritive  system  of  these  young  distomat* 
— aquiferous  and  bile-digestive — was  fairly  developed  and  i^ 
active  operation,  but  that  only  an  outline  of  their  generativ* 
organs — the  female  portion  in  particular — existed. 

Before  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject  it  is  necessary  t^ 
say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  ordinary  pathological  chang^ 
which  the  liver  undergoes  from  the  presence  of  flukes.  J-^ 
general,  unless  the  cntozoa  are  very  numerous,  little  structuT^ 
change  takes  place  until  they  have  attained  a  fair  size,  af^ 
have  travelled  onwards  from  the  main  biliary  duct,  which  th^^ 
entered  from  the  duodenum,  into  its  various  branches  and  sinall^ 
ramifications  to  deposit  their  ova.  Their  existence  now  pr^^ 
(luces  pressure,  persistent  irritation,  and  increased  vascular  actior^ 
which  ultimately  lead  to  the  coats  of  the  ducts  becoming  thic^ 
cned,  and  their  calibre  increased.  In  medical  language  hypertf^-^ 
jihy,  with  dilatation,  takes  place.  It  is  these  changes  which  give  *^' 
(iltered  outline,  and  often  an  increased  size,  in  some  parts  to  ti^^ 
gland.  Nature  may  be  said  to  strengthen  the  walls  of  the  ducrts^ 
cjvcn  to  their  minutest  divisions,  to  prevent  the  entozoa  froB* 
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fling  access  to  the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  liver ;  and 
effecting  this  she  does  not  even  stop  at  mere  membranous 
irelopment^  But  often  deposits  calcareous  materials  within  the 
imal  tissue.  This  gives  to  the  liver  its  hardened  condition, 
d  likewise  imparts  a  gritty  sound  on  cutting  through  its  sub- 
flce.  The  same  structural  changes  lead  to  a  partial  blanching 
the  lobules,  and  an  impaired  function  of  flie  bile-secreting 
Us,  so  that  at  length  the  entire  organ  becomes  changed  in 
lonr,  often  presenting  a  yellowish  clay-like  hue,  with  which 
5  enlarged  main-biliary  ducts  greatly  contrast,  standing  out 
its  sui^ce  as  biuish  white  lines  or  bands.  Much  more  might 
said  with  reference  to  these  pathological  changes,  but  our  de- 
iption  of  the  post-mortem  appearances  must  not  be  anticipated, 
i  therefore  we  pass  onwards  to  our  next  divisioti,  namely^  the 

Anatomy  and  Natural  History  of  the  Liver-Fluke. 

The  branch  of  science  commonly  designated  Natural  History 
acknowledged  to  be  far  more  attractive  than  many  others,  and 
possess  allurements  even  for  the  uneducated.  If  this  be  so,  it 
easy  to  understand  how  men  whose  education  and  tastes  fit  them 
such  a  study  often  become  enthusiasts  in  its  pursuit.  It  is 
11  when  investigations  of  this  kind  are  not  undertaken  for  mere 
ellectual  gratification,  but  have  for  their  end  some  praiseworthy 
ject — the  benefit,  perchance,  of  the  human  race.  It  is  this 
tich  gives  a  value,  far  beyond  the  simple  attainment  of  know- 
Ige,  to  researches  into  the  history  of  parasites,  because  thej  mostly 
d  to  the  means  of  cure  or  prevention  of  the  diseases  which  are 
e  to  the  presence  of  these  creatures.  The  introduction  of  the 
iromatic  microscope  has  immensely  increased  the  facilities  for 
taining  information  on  this  subject,  and  has  consequently  led  to 
f  dispersion  of  many  an  error  which  had  formerly  prevailed.  A 
IT  field  of  research  has  thus  been  opened  up,  and  the  wonders 
eady  revealed  make  the  profoundest  naturalist  hesitate  in 
xessing  an'opinion  on  any  one  point  connected  with  the  develop- 
nt  of  these  creatures  which  he  himself  has  not  investigated. 
Only  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  scientific  world  was 
rtled  by  the  announcement  of  Von  Siebold  that  the  Cyticercus 
dolaris — the  hydatid  met  with  in  liver  of  rats  and  mice — was 
y  a  "  stray  tape-worm  which  had  become  vesicular,  and  was, 
fact,  the  Tcenia  crassicolis  of  the  cat."  Shortly  after  this,  even 
ater  surprise,  amounting  in  some  persons  to  unbelief,  was 
niuced  when  the  same  distinguished  naturalist  affirmed  that  the 
iatid  of  the  brain  of  the  sheep  ccenurus  cerebralis — the  cause 
the  disease  termed  "  gid  " — was  only  the  scolex  of  the  Taenia 
^ota  of  the  dog ;  and  that  the  detached  segments  of  this  worm, 
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in  which  its  ova  were  alone  perfected,  would,  if  given  to  sheep, 
produce  hydatids  in  the  brain.  Nor  was  this  the  onlj  proof 
adduced  in  corroboration  of  the  statement,  for  it  Vas  said  thit 
the  converse  was  equally  true — namely,  that  tape-worms  were 
quickly  developed  in  the  intestines  of  the  dog,  by  giving  to  this 
animal  the  so-called  heads  of  the  ccenurus. 

A  number  of  experimenters  was  thus  called  forth,  in  various 
parts  of  the  Continent  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  in 
England,  every  one  of  whom  confirmed  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  Siebold.  It  was  thus  proved  beyond  disputation  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  entozoa  underwent  regular  metamorphoses,  and 
that  hydatids  and  tape-worms  had  a  necessary  and  mutual  depend- 
ence on  each  other.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  investigations 
of  this  kind  would  end  here,  and  it  has  since  been  shown  thst 
very  many  entozoa  pass  through  far  more  complex  changes  than 
the  tape- worm  ;  and  that  they  often  exist  out  of  the  bodies  of  the 
animals  which  they  ultimately  inhabit,  in  such  peculiar  fonns^ 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  as  almost  to  set  at  nought  me  efforts  of  the 
helminthologist  to  unravel  their  several  transformations.  Amoi^ 
this  number  is  the  liver-fluke,  the  structure  and  metamorphoses 
of  which  we  shall  now  attempt  to  describe,  as  it  is  upon  know- 
ledge of  this  kind  that  the  means  which,  as  pathologists,  we  possess 
for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  the  rot  in  sheep  are  based. 

Technically  speaking,  the  liver-fluke  is  known  as  the 

Distoma  hepaticum^  or  Fasciola  Ivepatica. 

The  name  Fasciola^  to  which  many  naturalists  give  preference, 
was  originally  bestowed  on  this  entozoon  by  Linnaeus,  while  tb»^ 
of  Distoma  was  adopted  by  Retzius,  under  the  belief,  as  would 
seem,  that  it  was  furnished  with  two  distinct  mouths^-one  *^ 
the  anterior  ejttremity  {a^jig.  3),  and  a  second  a  little  behind  tb^ 
first  named,  on  the  ventral  surface  {h^Jig,  3).  The  term  hepatict^^ 
is  employed  in  conjunction  with  Distoma  to  signify  tnat  tb^ 
entozoon  is  met  with  in  the  liver. 

The  distoma  belongs  to  the  order  Trematoda^  a  classification* 
which  denotes  that  it  is  a  suctorial  worm,  and  by  most  naturalists  ^^ 
is  placed  in  the  second  family  of  this  order.  It  will  thus  be  se^^ 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  whether  we  speak  of  tl*^ 
creature  as  a  liver-fluke,  trematode  worm,  distoma^  or  fasciola.       , 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Invertebrate  Animate 
(1843),  says:  "  The  Trematoda  maybe  characterised  as  having  ^ 
soft,  rounded  or  flattened  body,  with  an  indistinct  head,  pf^ 
vided  with  a  suctorious  foramen,  and  having  generally  one  ^ 
more  sucking  cups  for  adhesion  in  different  parts  of  the  body  f 
the  organs  of  both  sexes  are  in  the  same  individual.'*  From  tb^ 
same  author  we  learn  that  Rudolphi,  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  adopt^ 
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and  easily  recognisable  characters  for  the  generic  sub- 
of  the  Trematode  order  according  to  the  numbers  and 
;  of  the  suctorious  orifices  and  cavities.  "  When  there  is 
ogle  one,  it  constitutes  the  genus  Monostoma  ;  when  there 
which  are  terminal  or  at  opposite  ends  of  the  body,  you 
character  of  the  genus  Amphistoma  ;*  when  the  posterior 
fo  suckers  is  not  terminal,  but  on  the  inferior  surface  of 
r,  it  constitutes  the  genus  Distoma;  three  suctorious 
characterise  the  genus  Tristoma  ;  five  the  genus  Penta- 
ind  a  greater  number  that  called  Polystoma,^^ 
and  Size. — ^The  Distoma  hepaticum  varies  in  size  in  the 
imal,  according  to  the  age  of  the  entozoon.  Although 
he  case,  it  is  a  singular  circumstance,  hereafter  to  be 
d,  that  no  distomata  are  found,  even  in  long-existing 
rot,  so  small  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they  had  been 
within  the  biliary  ducts.  The  form  of  the  entozoon  is 
n  oblong  oval,  flattened  from  side  to  side.  Its  greatest 
is  anteriorly,  immediately  behind  the  central  sucker, 
lich  point  it  gradually  tapers  to  its  caudal  extremity, 
dly  developed,  the  distoma  will  attain  a  length  of  an 
1  quarter,  and  a  breadth  of  half  an  inch  at  its  widest 
[any  of  the  smaller  specimens,  however,  do  not  bear  the 
)portion  between  their  length  and  breadth,  being  some- 
nder  in  form.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
;  removed  alive  from  the  biliary  ducts,  the  creatures  are 
contract  themselves,  so  as  to  appear  very  much  smaller 
f  really  are — a  circumstance  which  has  often  led  to  an 
conclusion  with  regard  to  their  real  size,  and  conse- 
is  to  their  age,  and  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
rithin  the  ducts. 


Fig.  2. 
,         Fully-developed  Distomata. 

Te  insert  an  engraving  (Jiff.  2)  of  two  distomata  of  ma- 
►wth,  which  will  assist  our  exposition.     One  of  them  is 

ike  thus  named  is  frequently  met  with  in  oxen  and  sheep,  attached^  to 
surface  of  the  rumen,  in  wmch  situation  it  appears  to  he  unproductive 
.— AnxHOR, 
XIII.  H 
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represented  as  exposing  the  ventral  surface — that  on  the  right— 
and  the  other  the  back  or  dorsal  surface. 

Colour. — The  colour  of  the  entozoon  is  found  to  vary,  ao 
cording  to  the  amount  of  bile  which  is  contained  within  its 
digestive  system.  If  well  filled  with  this  fluid,  the  distoma  basa 
dark-brown  or  occasionally  a  brownish-black  hue ;  on  the  con- 
trary, if  nearly  empty,  its  colour  is  a  yellowish-brown.  V«7 
frequently,  however,  some  of  its  digestive  tubes  are  replete  wid 


Fig.  3. 

Magnified  view  of  the  external  surface  of  the  DuUma  Kepaticum,  showing  the  papUhtted  lt*^ 
of  the  skin,  with  the  oral  and  ventral  siicken»  dto. 
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k  bile  while  others  are  empty,  which  gives  to  the  creature  a 
:uliar  parti-coloured  hue. 

External  Surface. — When  the  external  surface  is  examined 
th  a  low  magnifying  power,  the  skin  is  found  to  be  thickly 
irered  with  minute  papillae  which  point  towards  the  ^posterior 
rt  of  the  body.  (Seefiff.  8.)  In  some  specimens  we  have  found 
ly  the  anterior  half  of  the  creature  thus  covered,  while  in  others 
>  papillae  could  be  detected  on  any  portion  of  the  skin.  These 
fferences  do  not  seem  to  mark  any  distinction  of  species,  nor  to 
i  indicative  of  the  age  of  the  entozoon ;  but  are  probably  owing 
'  a  casting  off  or  shedding  of  the  papillae,  as  we  see  in  so  many 
her  creatures.  The  epidermic  portion  of  the  skin  is  very  thin 
id  transparent,  and  appears  to  be  homogeneous.  It  is  best  ex- 
nined  by  stripping  off  a  portion  of  the  integument  as  a  whole, 
hen  torn  fragments  of  epidermis  will  be  met  with  on  the  edges 
'  the  detached  piece.  The  substance  of  the  dermis  or  true  skin 
>pears  to  be  composed  of  minute  granules,  arranged  in  some 
^rts  in  a  linear  form  both  longitudinal  and  transverse,  incor- 
•rated  with  numerous  cellules. 

Several  of  these  peculiarities  are  very  well  depicted  in  Jiff,  3,  on 
B  preceding  page,  which  represents  a  magnified  view  of  the  ex- 
iial  surface  of  the  entozoon.  In  addition  to  the  papillated  skin, 
B  mouth  or  anterior  sucker  (a),  the  ventral  or  posterior  sucker  (6), 
d  the  so-called  intromittent  organ  or  penis  (c),  are  represented. 
Muscular  System. — Immediately  beneath  the  integument  lies 
B  muscular  or  contractile  tissue,  on  which  the  various  motions 
the  entozoon  depend.  In  an  animal  the  parenchyma  of 
^ose  body  is  so  pulpy  as  that  of  the  distoma,  it  is  almost  im- 
^sible  clearly  to  demonstrate  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular 
>tes.  It  seems,  however,  that  most  of  them  run  in  a  longitudinal 
rection  and  others  transversely,  while  some  would  appear  to 
OSS  these  at  angles  more  or  less  acute.  Towards  the  mouth 
e  fibres  are  stronger  and  more  clearly  developed,  as  they  also 
e  about  the  region  of  the  ventral  sucker,  their  special  arrange- 
ents,  however,  in  regard  to  these  organs  will  be  hereafter 
»nsidered. 

Aquiferous  System. — Traversing  the  parenchymatous  and  other 
nictures  in  every  possible  direction,  immediately  beneath  the 
^t^ument,  are  numerous  tubes,  exceedingly  small  in  size,  form- 
^  a  beautiful  rete^  akin,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  capillary  system 
f  the  higher  order  of  animals.  These  tubes  have  been  de- 
^hed  as  ending  in  minute  cc^ca^  and  which  they  would  appear 
«re  and  there  to  do ;  but  their  continuous  connection  and 
^culated  arrangement  are  well  seen  in  flukes  rendered  trans- 
•^^nt  by  immersion  in  glycerine.      They  give  passage  to  a 

H  2 
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colourless  fluid,  among  which  are  numerous  granules.  These 
tubes  would  seem  to  be  chiefly  concerned  in  nutrition,  bat 
whether  they  have  or  not  any  direct  communication  with  the 
true  digestive  system  we  have  been  unable  to  determine.  Indeed, 
this  is  appoint  in  connection  with  the  organism  of  the  distoma  on 
which  we  hesitate  to  speak  with  confidence.  In  the  yoimg  flukes, 
referred  to  at  page  9^  the  aquiferous  system  appeared  to  be  so 
connected. 

In  distomata  which  contain  but  little  bile  the  aquiferous  tabes 
are  seen  to  advantage,  but  we  have  failed  to  find  them  united  to  a 
single  vessel  centrally  placed,  as  described  by  some  authorities. 
We  have  also  been  unable  to  detect  the  so-called  "excretiiig 
organ  "  of  Van  Beneden,  Aubert,  and  others,  which  is  said  to  be 
situated  near  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  entozoon,  and  to  receive 
the  contents  of  this  single  vessel.  Is  it  possible  that  the  "  ex- 
creting organ  "  has  been  confounded  with  an  occasional  dilata- 
tion of  one  of  the  tubes  connected  with  the  external  male  organ 
— the  vasa  deferentia — at  its  inferior  extremity  ?  We  have  often 
found  one,  and  sometimes  both  of  these  tubes  to  be  thus  dilated; 
although  in  the  majority  of  instances  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  readiness  with  which  distomata  imbibe  tepid  water, 
which  causes  them  to  swell  out  and  become  very  opaque,  led 
us  in  our  original  investigations  to  suppose  that  these  aquiferous 
tubes  might  receive  their  contents  by  endosmosis,  and  we  liad 
recourse  to  a  variety  of  experiments  with  coloured  fluids  to  dete^ 
mine  the  point.  At  length  we  concluded,  however,  that  such 
was  not  the  case,  although  we  found  that  distomata  placed  in 
tepid  bile  would  imbibe  some  of  this  fluid,  yet  by  no  means  ao 
quickly  nor  in  such  quantity  as  they  did  water. 

Ventral  Sucker, — before  describing  the  internal  structures  of 
the  fluke,  we  will  add  a  few  words  in  this  place  on  the  ventral 
sucker,  a  magnified  view  of  which,  when  detached  from  the  body, 
is  here  inserted.     Seejif/.  4. 


Fig.  4. 
Magnified  view  of  the  Ventnil  Sacker. 


This  organ  consists  of  an  outermost  raised  border,  of  a  circular 
form,  surrounding  a  concave  or  sunken  centre,  which  is  imp«f' 
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ate.  The  border  is  very  firm  compared  with  the  general 
face  of  the  body  of  the  distoma,  and  is  chiefly  composed  of 
[>  sets  of  muscular  fibres  arranged  after  the  manner  of  an  ordi- 
ry  sphincter.  Muscular  fibres  also  radiate  from  the  centre  of 
t  sunken  part  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the  border.  The 
Lole  arrangement  is  beautifully  adapted  for  the  attachment  of  the 
tozoon  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  biliary  ducts,  whereby  it 
enabled  to  resist  the  contraction  of  the  ducts  to  expel  it  with 
s  bile  into  the  intestine.  Use,  no  doubt,  is  also  made  of  this 
eker  as  a  kind  of  focal  point  in  the  entozoon's  efforts  to  travel 
wards  into  the  smaller  branches  of  the  ducts  to  deposit  its  ova. 
isides  this,  an  opinion  prevails  that  the  organ  is  employed  in 
e  act  of  coition  between  two  distomata,  supposing  such  to  be 
icessary  for  fructifying  their  ova.  We,  however,  incline  to  the 
}inion  that  no  such  contact  does  take  place,  but  that  the 
itozoon  is  self-impregnating. 

Digestive  System. — This  part  of  the  organism  of  the  distoma 
\  more  simple  in  its  arrangement  than  many  other  portions,  and 
Ithough  it  has  been  described  with  much  minuteness,  several  of 
hese  accounts  are  very  far  from  correct  It  commences  at  the 
wttom  of  the  mouth  or  oral  sucker  as  a  single  tube  or  oesophagus, 
vhich  runs  for  a  short  distance  directly  downwards,  and  then 
livides  into  two  main  intestinal  branches  (see  jigs.  5  and  6). 
fhese  branches  diverge  from  each  other,  and  in  so  doing  they 
approach  the  outer  borders  of  the  entozoon.  This  divergence 
«  greatest  opposite  to  the  ventral  sucker,  after  which  the  tubes 
^gain  converge  a  little,  and  then  run  in  a  parallel  course  towards 
ie  caudal  extremity,  where  they  split  up  into  numerous  fine 
livisions.  Where  their  divergence  is  most,  there  also  the  tubes 
^  largest,  being  often  pouch-like  in  their  form.  Prior  to 
ieir  dilatation,  they  give  off  from  their  outer  side  four  or  five 
(mailer  branches,  which  take  somewhat  an  upward  course  in  this 
ie  cervical  portion  of  the  entozoon  and  run  towards  the  margin 
>f  the  creature,  dividing  in  their  course  in  an  arborescent  manner 
^to  numerous  fine  canals,  to  end  ultimately  in  minute  cceca 

From  below  these  branches,  usually  about  fifteen  others  leave 
^  parent  trunk,  also  on  the  outer  side,  and  take  a  similar 
^urse,  dividing  and  ending  in  the  same  manner.  These,  how- 
•^er,  all  incline  more  or  less  downwards.  The  parent  trunks, 
*^tt8  diminished  in  size,  next  split  up  in  the  way  before  described. 
^  few  branches — rarely  more  than  five  or  six — leave  the  trunks 
>n  their  inner  side,  and  running  a  very  short  distance  towards  the 
'^icdium  line  of  the  distoma,  «nd  likewise  in  a  similar  manner. 
*he  situation  of  the  intestinal  tubes  is  about  central  between  the 
^o^sal  and    ventral  surfaces  of  the  entozoon,  so  that  they  are 
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visible  on  either  side.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  tmnki 
and  branches  is  very  well  depicted  in  the  annexed  engnfiagi 
Jig.h. 


Fig.  5. 
Digestiye  Qystom  of  the  Distoma.    Magnl  fied. 

In  this  illustration,  and  also  in  the  one  following  0^-,  )^ 
a  marks  the  oral  sucker,  b  the  oesophagus,  and  c  its  division  *^ 
the  two  intestinal  branches  or  parent  trunks  firom  which  ^ 
others  spring. 

\njig.  6,  inserted  overleaf,  an   attempt   has   been  mad^  *J 
Bpict  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  at  the  origi**  ^ 


depict 
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digestive  organs,  but  not  with  the  success  we  could  have 
led. 


Fig.  6. 
Oral  Sacker  and  (Eiopliagean  Sphincter.    Highly  magnified. 

Oral  Sucker  and  (Esophagti8,T-These  parts  of  the  distoma  seem 
t  to  have  received  that  amount  of  attention  which  is  necessary 
explain  the  double  function  they  have  to  perform — namely, 
an  inlet  and  outlet  to  the  bile  on  which  the  entozoon  exists, 
aimined  with  a  low  magnifying  power,  the  oral  sucker  and 
lophagus  appear  to  be  continuous  as  a  simple  funnel-shaped 
dy,  situated  immediately  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  digestive 
be.  They  will,  however,  be  found  to  be  far  more  complex  in 
eir  arrangement  when  carefully  dissected  under  the  microscope. 
The  sucker  itself  (a.  Jig,  6)  is  formed  on  the  same  plan  as  the 
Mitral  one,  with  its  raised  and  rounded  border,  and  sunken  centre, 
'irectly  at  the  bottom  of  the  concavity  an  opening  leads  to  the 
Kq^hagus  (ft,  jig.  6),  a  short  tube  represented  as  slightly  dilating 
feriorly,  wherp  it  divides  into  two  principal  branches  (c). 
KX)in  its  commencement  to  its  termination  the  cesophagus  is 
irrounded  with  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  (dd).  These  fibres 
»n  lengthways  by  the  side  of  the  tube,  reaching  from  its  upper 

*  its  lower  part,  and  so  embracing  it  as  to  form  an  elongated 
|Iuncter.      The  artist,  by  intersecting  lines  at  the  lower  part 

•  tlie  cBSophagus,  has  attempted  to  show  that  the  fibres  surround 
^  canal,  and  with  the  object  also  of  bringing  it  into  view, 
&  lias  represented  a  portion  of  the  sphincter  as  being  cut  away 
^  front  Although  the  cesophagus  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  these  are  not  equally  developed  all  around  it, 
Ht  are  stronger  on  the  lateral  parts  than  on  the  back  or  front. 

Early  after  commencing  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  liver- 
lie — now  several  years  since — we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
^  entozoon  eject  from  its  oral  opening  considerable  portions  of 
te  contents  of  the  digestive  tubes.  We  first  witnessed  this  on 
Wcing  one,  obtained  directly  after  slaughtering  a  sheep,  in  some 
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tepid  water.  The  creature  almost  immediately  elevated  its  head, 
and,  with  a  leech-like  action,  ejected  a  portion  of  the  contents. 
This  was  quickly  followed  by  two  other  similar  ejections,  sood 
after  which  it  died.  Since  that  time  we  have  witnessed  the 
same  thing  again  and  again,  for  it  has  always  been  our  object  to 
obtain  the  entozoon  alive  for  our  investigations  and  dissections. 

That  a  strong  oesophagean  sphincter  is  required  can  be  easily 
understood,  when  it  is  remembered  that  on  the  creature  having 
forced  itself  into  the  smaller  ramifications  of  the  biliary  ducte, 
the  pressure  exerted  on  its  body  by  the  peristaltic  action  of  tic 
ducts  is  at  times  very  considerable.     This  pressure  might  other- 
wise drive  out  the  alimentary  matter  from  the  digestive  organs.     I 
In    dead   flukes   the   sphincter   is   still   so   firmly    closed  that,     1 
although  by  pressure  between   two  plates  of  glass   under  the     ' 
microscope,  the  alimentary  materials  are  easily  driven  backwards 
and  forwards  and  made  to  press  against  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
(Esophagus,  none  can  be  seen  to   be  expelled  through  it  into 
the  mouth.     The  free  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  digestive 
organs  in  either  direction  shows,  however,  that  every  facility  i^ 
given  for  the  oral  sucker  to  act  either  as  an  inlet  or  outlet  to 
the  digestive  system. 

Generative  Organs. — The  reproductive  system  is  without  douto^ 
by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  organization  of  the  di" 
stoma,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  most  complex  in  its  arrang*^^ 
ment,  and  difficult  of  investigation.  This  arises  from  the  circuisra" 
stance  that  the  entozoon  is  hermaphroditic  or  bi-sexile,  and  as  ^ 
necessary  consequence  the  male  and  female  organs  are  int^^" 
mingled  to  some  extent,  while  their  naturally  large  development^* 
requires  their  occupancy  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body  ^^* 
the  creature.  In  the  illustration  {Jig.  7)  insert^  overleaf,  tt*^ 
generative  organs  are  represented  apart  from  any  others — ^^'^ 
arrangement  which  will  materially  assist  our  description,  ^ii^^ 
shall  first  explain  the  several  peculiarities  of  the  female  orgar^-  ^^ 
and  follow  with  those  of  the  male. 

Female  Organs :  the  VitelligeneSy  or  yelk-forming  organs  {a  -^^ 
fig,  7).  These  structures  occupy  the  margins  of  the  body  c^^^'^ 
either  side,  extending  from  about  opposite  the  inferior  portion  ^^ 
the  ventral  sucker  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  distoma.  The  ye-  * 
sacs  are  clustered  around  minute  tubes  in  the  form  of  branch^^^ 
somewhat  like  currants  upon  their  footstalks,  giving  a  beauti^^^ 
dendritic  character  to  the  whole  arrangement  The  stems  of  thes^^ 
tubes  are  in  turn  connected  with  two  larger  ducts,  b  ft,  which  r^^^ 
more  or  less  in  a  wavy  course  parallel  with  the  margins  of  t — ==^ 
entozoon.  These  collect  the  contents  of  the  smaller  tubes,  whi  —' 
they  transmit  by  two  horizontal  branches,  c  c,  to  an  ovoid  bo^^  "^ 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  creature  at  about  its  upper  thi^^^ 
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body  has  been  by  some  helminthologists  called  the  ^^germ 
"  In  some  specimens  of  distoma  in  our  collection  a  third 
ch  is  seen  to  proceed  from  the  yelk  sacs  towards  the  "  germ 
;,"  joining  the  main  horizontal  duct  before  it  reaches  that  body. 


Fig.  7. 
Oeucrative  Organs  of  the  Distonuu    Magnified. 


^rom  the  "germ  stock"  a  short  duct  arises  which  leads 
JCtly  upwards  into  the  uterus,  ee.  *  Within  this  duct  the  ova 
first  to  be  detected — a  fact  which  we  think  of  some  import- 
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ance  in  determining  the  use  of  the  *'  germ  stock,"  about 
authorities  differ.  The  eggs  are  colourless  before  they  rei 
uterus,  and  have  exceedingly  thin  cases  or  coverings. 

The  vterus, — This  organ  lies  nearer  to  the  ventral  tl 
dorsal  surface,  and  is  therefore  best  to  be  observed  on  th 
It  stretches  more  or  less  across  the  body  of  the  entozo< 
beneath  and  behind  the  ventral  sucker.  It  is  liable,  how 
great  variation  in  size — according  to  the  quantity  of 
contains.  In  some  instances  the  ova  lie  in  many  parts 
organ  as  a  single  file,  while  in  others  they  are  crowded  t 
and  overlie  each  other  in  all  possible  directions,  ao  as  to  ' 
appearance  of  being  placed  in  a  largely  dilated  cavity, 
than  in  a  duct  coiled  and  turned  upon  itself.  From  the 
the  oviduct  (J^fig^  8,  page  108)  passes  in  a  tortuous  course 
side  of^  or  occasionally  partly  behind,  the  ventral  sucker,' f 
the  sheath  of  the  male  organ  {j^jig.  7,  and  d^fig*  8),  upon  t 
of  which  it  opens.  This  opening  is  with  very  great  diffi 
be  detected,  and  we  have  spent  many  a  fruitless  hour  in  se 
for  it,  only  succeeding  now  and  then. 

The  ova  lie  always  along  the  oviduct  in  a  single  row 
Jig.  8),  and  this  entirely  without  reference  to  their  numbei 
the  uterus.  They  therefore  escape  singly,  but  no  doul 
very  quick  succession,  so  that  a  considerable  quantity  a 
voided.  While  in  the  uterus  the  ova  imdergo  a  j 
change  in  colour  by  their  shells  losing  their  original  whi 
dition  and  becoming  of  a  yellowish-brown  hue.  Th< 
also  become  harder  and  thicker,  as  would  appear  from  ai 
deposition  within  them,  for  when  the  ova  are  slightly  pre 
a  slip  of  glass  they  are  found  to  have  a  gritty  feel, 
give  a  peculiar  crepitating  sound.  The  origin  of  this  1 
is  to  our  minds  somewhat  doubtful,  although  we  would 
pute  that  it  may  be  due  to  the  secretory  function  of  the 
membrane  of  the  uterus.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  place  U 
to  the  circumstance,  more  especially  as  we  shall  presently 
to  it  again. 

Male  Organs :  the  Testes. — These  organs  occupy  the 
parts  of  the  body,  being  bounded  inferiorly  and  laterall3i 
yelk  sacs  and  ducts,  and  superiorly  by  the  uterus.  They 
of  a  series  of  convoluted  tubes,  which  seemingly  follow  i 
plan  of  arrangement  (see  ff.  Jig.  7),  being  entwined  and 
in  every  possible  direction.  In  many  places  they  would 
to  have  ccecal  beginnings,  which  are  more  or  less  fori 
branched  (g  g.  Jig.  7).  In  size  they  exceed  the  ducts  belor 
the  female  generative  system,  while  their  contents  impart 
a  much  paler  colour.  Sofne  of  these  seminiferous  tubes 
around  the  ^^germ  stock,^^  and  have,  we  believe,  a  free  co: 
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eation  with  it ;  if  so,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  here 
duit  impregnation  takes  place,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  sper- 
matic fluid  finds  in  this  place  its  proper  outlet. 

We  are  aware^that  a  different  opinion  prevails  among  helmin- 
thologists,  some  of  whom,  however,  speak  doubtfully  on  the 
point;  and  we  are  also  not  unmindful  that  our  statement 
assigns  no  function  to  the  so-called  ^'  vasa  deferentia "  and 
generative  appendage,  or  ^^ intromittent  argan^^  {hfisi*  'j  and  a, 
jig.  8)  in  theybecundating  process.  One  fact  among  several  others 
which  points  to  this  conclusion  is  that  the  ova  are  seen  covered  with 
their  membranous  eases  when  issuing  finom  the  ^'  germ  stock,"  to 
enter  the  uterus  (see  description  of  these  parts^  preceding  page). 

Now  it  is  evident  that  before  being  so  covered  their  impreg- 
nation must  have  beei»  effected.     But  supposing,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  fcecundating  fluid  of  the  male  organs  to  be  ejected  into  the 
',    month  of  the  oviduct,  by  being  first  conveyed,  through  the  action 
of  the  "  vasa  deferentia,^^  into  the  receptacle  (b,  Jig.  8),  which 
?     lies  in  the  sheath  (dy  Jig.*S)  of  the  supposed  intromittent  organ, 
it  is  evident  that  it  must  traverse  the  entire  convolutions  of  the 
uterus,  pass  all  the  perfected  ova,  and  descend  into  the  "  germ 
:     stock"  to  exert  its  special  purpose.     This,  at  any  rate,  is  a  cir- 
/     cuitous  course,  although  none  the  less  possible  merely  on  that 
i|     wcoont*    The  other  view,  however,  has  simplicity  if  not  posi- 
^     tiTe  verity  for  its  support;  it  leaves,  nevertheless,  an  ofiice  to 
i;     ^  assigned  for  the  so-called  "  vasa  deferentia "  and  the  other 
<>^ans  connected  with  them,  of  an  entirely  different  character, 
^ess  absolute  copulation  between  two  distomata  does  take  place. 
We  speak  with  some  hesitation  and  with  much  deference  to 
^inent  helmintholc^ists,  when  we  say  that  the  ^*  vasa  deferentia  " 
(^dyjig.  7,  and  cc,  Jig.  8),  which  have  their  origin  near  to  the 
^oudal  extremity  of  the  entozoon,  may  possibly  secrete  a  fluid 
wUch  is  carrieJd  into  the  receptacle  (^,  Jig.  8),  lying  within  the 
>beath  of  the  generative  appendage,  hence  to  be  conducted  into 
4e  oviduct  during  the  well-known  retraction  of  the  organ,  to 
fcniish  the  earthy  materials  necessary  for  the  proper  formation  of 
^  shells  of  the  numerous  ova  existing  within  the  uterus.     From 
^  peculiar  arrangement   of  the   parts  it  seems    easy  for  the 
^l^ening  of  the  duct  belonging  to  the  appendage  to  be  brought  in 
^tact  with  the  mouth  of  the  oviduct,  when  the  organ  is  partially 
*Btntcted  into  its  sheath,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  act  of 
''^tiaction  the  materials  are  made  to  enter.     That  there  must  be  a 
P^t  demand  for  such  matter  all  must  admit  who  have  carefully 
*Wied  the  ova  of  the  Distoma.     Such  a  view,  of  course,  pre- 
•'"pposes  that  the  vasa  deferentia  are  unconnected  with  the  testes, 
^kidi,  by-the-bye,  far  exceed  them  i!n  size ;  not  that  this^  fact 
^  itself  negatives  the  opinions  which  are  generally  entertained, 
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but  in  considering  the  function  of  these  intricate  organs  it  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Fig,  8,  here  inserted,  will,  from  the  large  scale  on  which  it  is 
drawn,  materially  assist  the  general  description  cjf  the  genentiTe 
organs  which  we  have  given.  It  will  also  help  to  convey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  formation  of  the  ^^  intromittent  argan^*  {d)i 
when  exserted. 


Fig.  8. 
Hlghly-magniflcd  view  of  the  Uterus  and  Oviduct  of  the  DUtoma  hepaiicum,  with  the  so-oalted  if'^ 
Intromittent  Organ,  Semhial  Receptacle,  and  Ducts. 

TTie  intromittent  organ^  or  generative  appendage,  —  Up  to  ^ 
present  we  have  not  met  with  any  correct  representation  of  tl^ 
organ ;  we  can,  however,  recommend  the  one  here  given  (Jiff*  "/ 
to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  reader.  The  illustration,  Xf^S^ 
ther  with  most  of  the  others  which  we  have  employed,  is  origii>f  ^| 
and  we  have  preferred  for  each  of  them  to  represent  speci»* 
portions  of  the  structure  of  this  interesting  and  somewhat  cofl** 
plicated  entozoon,  rather  than  to  adopt  the  confused  plan  ^ 
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xing  the  whole  up  together  in  one  illustration.  The  generative 
pendage  is  strongly  muscular,  especially  on  the  side  of  its 
"vature,  as  is  attempted  to  be  depicted  by  the  lines  there 
iwn.  In  addition  to  its  longitudinal  order  of  fibres,  it  has 
3  a  circular  set,  which  are  well  developed.    When  fully  pressed 

the  appendage  curves  upon  itself,  and  always  in  proportion 
the  amount  of  pressure  which  is  employed  to  produce  its 
lertion.  It  is  also  found  to  have  a  cauliflower-like  projection 
its  extreme  end,  which  otherwise  is  of  a  rounded  form.  It  is 
perforate  at  its  extremity,  for  the  duct  which  enters  its  base 
n  the  receptacle  (i)  within  its  sheath  only  extends  about  a 
rd  part  of  the  entire  length  of  the  appendage,  where  it  abruptly 
ninates. 

t  has  been  supposed,  but  erroneously,  that  a  canal  runs 
DUgh  the  whole  course  of  the  organ,  and  in  several  il  lustra- 
is  of  it  such  a  passage  is  represented.  We  quote  Professor 
^en's  remark  on  this  point,  which  must  suffice  to  show  the 
leral  opinion  of  naturalists  :  "  This  appendage,"  says  this  dis- 
^ished  professor,  "  is  spirally  disposed  when  flaccid,  is  tubular 
I  distinctly  perforated  at  the  apex."  * 

rhe  extraordinary  curving  of  the  appendage  upon  itself  when 
npletely  exserted,  and  therefore  under  circumstances  analogous 
its  erection,  seems  to  us  to  militate  greatly  against  the  opinion 
its  being  used  as  an  intromittent  organ,  in  the  true  sense  of 

term  ;  whilst  its  size  likewise  negatives  the  idea  that  it  can 
made  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  oviduct  as  it  would  have  to  do 
ordinary  copulation.  If  contact  for  fructifying  the  ova  does 
e  place  between  two  distomata,  but  which  we  very  much 
ibt,  it  would  appear  that  the  generative  appendage  of  one 
lid  only  enter  the  sulcus  which  is  produced  by  the  retraction 
the  organ  into  its  sheath  in  the  other  of  the  two  creatures  thus 
^aged.  In  being  fully  retracted,  however,  the  appendage 
pears  to  simply  lie  within  the  sheath ;  and  it  is  very  probable 
it  its  retraction  is  chiefly  needed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
ility  to  the  escape  of  the  ova  from  the  oviduct,  as  previously 
)lained. 

Nervous  system, — In  concluding  our  description  of  the  anatomy 
the  distoma  we  add  one  word  respecting  its  nervous  system, 
hUs,  some  years  since,  described  the  nervous  system  of  the 
ozoon  as  consisting  of  '^a  delicate  oesophageal  filamentary 
ji;,  with  a  slight  ganglionic  enlargement  on  each  side,  from 
ich  minute  fibres  pass  into  the  suctorial  sphincter;  and  two 
^filaments  pass  backwards,  one  on  each  side,  as  far  as  the 
itral  sucker  "  {Otcen).  We  are  free  to  confess  that  up  to  this 
le  our  investigations  have  not  satisfied  us  of  the  existence  of  a 

♦  *  Lectures  on  lavertebrate  Animals.' 
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nervous  system,  but  we  certainly  see  no  reason  to  doubt  Mehlis' 
description,  and  therefore  cannot  say  with  Kiichenmeister  that  it 
"  is  wanting." 

Having  now  explained  the  general  structure  of  the  entozoon  as 
fully  as  present  circumstances  seem  to  require,  we  pass  on  to 
speak  of  its  natural  history  and  development* 

Natural  History  of  the  Distoma  hepaticum. 

The  Distoma  belongs  to  that  class  of  creatures  which,  althougli 
parasitic  to  mammalian  animals,  are  only  so  in  their  higbot 
stage  of  development.  To  reach  this  they  undergo  a  series  of 
successive  metamorphoses,  out  of  the  body  of  the  animal  which 
they  ultimately  inhabit.  The  liver-fluke,  while  passing  through 
some  of  its  transformations,  is  met  with  injivulets,  ponds,  stagnant 
waters,  wet  pastures,  and  allied  situations — a  circumstance  which 
explains  many  of  the  facts  practically  known  to  agricultoiiits 
and  others  respecting  the  rot  in  sheep. 

Notwithstanding  the  rapid  advances  made  by  science  within 
the  last  few  years  in  unravelling  many  of  the  singular  metBmc«>- 
phoses  of  entozoa,  our  description  of  those  through  which  the 
Distoma  hepaticum  really  passes  from  the  ovum  to  the  foffd 
entozoon  must  be  somewhat  incomplete,  because  all  of  them  haTe 
not  as  yet  been  fully  traced  out.  A  far  greater  difficulty  than 
might  be  supposed  belongs  to  investigations  of  this  kind,  and  the 
time  and  patience  required  for  the  purpose  are  immense.  Thin 
difficulty  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  when 
many  of  these  forms  are  existing  in  water  as  infusoria  we  fiiil  to 
identify  them  with  the  particular  entozoon  to  which  they  beloDS* 
Upon  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem,  however,  hangs  €/oX 
chief  hope  of  affording  security  to  animals  against  those  entof^ 
which  undergo  such  transformations. 

The  family  of  flukes  alone  is  a  very  numerous  one,  and  b^ 
been  estimated  by  some  naturalists  at  from  four  to  five  hundr^w* 
all  of  which  are  thought  to  pass  through  allied  metamorpho^^^ 
A^  flukes  they  are  parasitic  to  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  reptil^^ 
and  even  non-vertebrate  creatures.      With  facts    like   these     *^ 
grapple  with,  the  only  wonder  is  that  so  much  is  really  kno"^^ 
about   the   Dist&ina   hepaticuroj    and   that    helminthologists  ^^ 
enabled  to  speak  with  confidence  upon  some  of  the  tramsforD^*" 
tions  it  undergoes ;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  give  practical  efiS^^ 
to  this  knowledge  by  advising  flockmasters  how  to  protect  th.^^ 
sheep  in  a  great  measure  from  its  attacks. 

♦  While  these  pages  were  passing  through  the  press  our  attention  was  direo*^ 
to  a  very  excellent  paper  on  the  anatomy  of  the  Distoma  hepaticum^  in  the  *  Ii»*^ 
lectual  Observer/  by  Dr.  T.  Spencer  Cobbold,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatoiw 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  "who,  we  are  glad  to  see,  agrees  in  very  many  partical*^ 
■with  ourselves. 
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u — Sufficient  has  elsewhere  been  said  to  show  that  the 
;r  of  ova  yielded  even  by  one  fluke  exceeds  any  estimate 
ind  is  capable  of  forming.  Examined  microscopically  the 
re  of  themselves  very  interesting  objects,  apart  from  any 
edge  we  may  have  of  their  destination.  The  annexed  illus- 
I   {Jig.    9)   very  faithfully  depicts  their  appearance  when 


Fig.  9. 

Ova  of  tbeXiTer-flake.  showing  the  manner  of  the  escape  of  their  contents  by  the 
detachment  of  the  Opercola.    Magnified. 

d  in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  It  not  only  represents 
form,  but  shows  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  the 
ler  in  which  these  make  their  escape.  Their  size  is  liable 
Lght  modification,  some  being  rather  larger  than  others. 
r  measure  about  liV  of  an  inch  long,  and  -^iir  of  an  inch 
I.  To  the  unassisted  vision  each  eggy  however,  may  be 
J  distinctly  visible,  by  putting  a  number  in  a  small  phial 
with  water,  agitating  this,  and  then  watching  their  fall 
5  holding  it  to  the  light.  Their  being  rendered  so  percep- 
by  this  procedure  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  their  brown 

IT. 

le  density  of  the  shells  of  the  ova  is  probably  an  important 
IS  for  enabling  them  to  resist  decomposition,  and  to  retain 
vitality  for  a  much  longer  period  than  otherwise  would  be 
ase.  How  long  their  vital  power  may  continue  it  is  im- 
ble  even  to  conjecture.  We  have  kept  ova  well  covered 
water  for  upwards  of  two  years,  exposed  during  the  whole 

to  the  air  by  leaving  the  cork  out  of  the  bottle,  without 
ving  any  very  great  change  in  the  larger  part  of  them, 
ing  at  all  approaching  to  decomposition  could  even  then 
Btected,  but  whether  all  had  retained  their  vitality  could 
e  determined.  That  some,  however,  had  done  so,  is  evident 
the  result  of  the  experiment 
le  experiment  was  begun  in  January,  1853,  simultaneously 

another,  hereafter  to  be  described,  and  was  continued  to 
1,  1855.  On  September  28,  1853,  here  and  there  an  ovum 
observed  to  have  parted  with  its  operculum,  and  a  few 
Jar,  nucleated  cells  were  to  be  detected  set  free  in  the  fluid, 
»inewhat  larger  size,  but  otherwise  identical  with  those  seen 
le  interior  of  many  of  the  ova.  They  had  a  tremulous 
an,  which  was  interrupted  now  and  then  by  a  jerking  action 
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— thereby  giving  evidence  of  their  being  ciliated  bodies  ;  but  the 
object-glasses  then  at  our  command  were  insufficient  in  magni- 
fying power  to  bring  the  cilia  into  view.  After  this  time,  nuHC 
and  more  of  the  ova  parted  with  their  opercula,  always  with 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  circular-shaped  em- 
bryos. Judging  from  the  developing  process  as  seen  to  be  going 
on  in  the  interior  of  an  ovum  from  the  first  gathering  together 
of  the  yelk  to  the  formation  of  cells,  we  reckoned  that  five  or  six 
embryos  were  yielded  by  each  ovum. 

In  a  short  time  numerous  infusoria — ^polygastric  monads— 
existed  in  the  fluid,  which  were  slow  in  their  movements,  devoid 
of  colour,  and  in  some  other  respects  very  similar  to  the  Mmu 
enchelis  of  Pritchard ;  but  whether  these  were  produced  by  an  elon- 
gation of  the  original  circular-shaped  embryos  of  the  fluke  into  the 
ovoid  form  of  the  monad,  we  could  not  satisfactorily  determine: 
Throughout  the  entire  year  of  1854  a  gradual  increase  of  detached 
opercula  took  place,  but  at  its  close,  and  even  down  to  April 
15,  1855,  when  our  observations  were  discontinued,  a  very  large 
number  of  ova  were  as  perfect  in  appearance  as  when  originally 
placed  in  the  water.  Circular-shaped  embryos,  and  flattened, 
flask-shaped  monads  were  still  abundant,  but  no  higher  form  of 
animal  life  could  be  detected. 

We  have  given  the  particulars  of  this  experiment,  because  we 
consider  that  everything  which  tends  to  create  thought  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  studying  the  history  of  the  liver-fluke,  and  of 
material  use  in  hclpitig  us  to  explain  many  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  an  outbreak  of  rot. 

Several  analogous  instances  of  the  long  preservation  of  the 
germs  of  future  creatures  within  the  egg  can  be  adduced. 
Kiichenmeister,  in  describing  the  treatment  for  AscarideSj  says : 
'*  The  first  thing  to  be  done  by  the  surgeon  in  practice  consists 
in  the  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  Ascarides  whenever  he  meets 
with  them,  and  exterminating  every  female  that  he  can  get  at 
It  was  H.  E.  Richter's  merit  that  he  first  ascertained  that  the 
eggs  remain  uninjured  in  sewage,  &c.  Recently  Barry,  Bischofl^ 
and  others  have  proved  that  the  process  of  segmentation  of  the 
eggs  of  Nematoida  continues  even  in  very  concentrated  alkalies  or 
salts.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Verloren  and  Richter, 
already  described,  the  eggs  of  Ascarides  only  attain  their  full 
maturity  when  free  in  nature  (in  water),  and  only  undergo  the 
process  of  segmentation  in  this  situation.  In  the  various  species 
of  Ascarides  the  time  necessary  for  this  purpose  may  be  dififerent ; 
for  whilst,  according  to  Verloren,  this  is  completed  in  one  species 
of  Ascaris  within  a  few  weeks,  the  eggs  of  the  Ascaris  lumbricatdes 
require  at  least  eleven  to  twelve  months  for  the  purpose.  Even 
Richter's  first  statement  spoke  of  such  a  period :  according  to  a 
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>mmunication  from  him  in  January,  1857,  embryos  had  then 
5gun  to  be  formed  in  eggs  which  had  been  put  into  water  by 
im  in  February,  1856,  but  they  did  not  move."* 

We  have  a  similar  experiment  with  the  eggs  of  the  Ascaris 
tmbricoides  of  the  horse,  now  in  the  process  of  completion.  They 
ave  been  lying  in  water  for  several  months,  but  without  any 
vidence  of  the  development  of  embryos.  Hereafter  we  may  find 
occasion  to  give  the  result  of  this  experiment,  together  with 
»tbers  which  we  have  adopted  to  elucidate  the  natural  history  of 
ome  of  the  entozoa. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  under  what  circumstances  the  embryos  of 
he  future  distomata  will  be  most  quickly  matured,  so  as  to  escape 
rom  the  ova.  The  nearer,  however,  all  experiments  to  determine 
his  point  are  made  to  approximate  the  natural  order  of  things, 
he  greater  will  be  their  value.  In  exposition  of  this  subject  we 
x>me  now  to  the  experiment  previously  alluded  to,  which  was 
)egnn  on  January  17,  1853.  Kefiection  led  us  to  adopt  the  fol- 
owing  plan  for  keeping  the  ova  damp  only,  while  they  were  being 
Breely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere — imitating  in  this  respect  their 
ocation  on  a  wet  pasture.  Two  or  three  layers  of  bibulous  paper 
Rrere  floated  on  the  top  of  water  in  an  ordinary  soup-plate,  and 
ipon  these  were  sprinkled  some  ova  obtained  fresh  from  the 
biliary  ducts  of  a  rotten  sheep.  They  were  carefully  examined 
day  by  day,  and  after  a  short  time  it  was  evident  that  the 
developing  process  was  quickly  going  on  in  the  interior  of  many 
9f  them. 

On  the  1st  of  March  we  detected,  for  the  first  time,  some  of  the 
ova  without  opercula,  and  a  number  of  free  nucleated  cells  (em? 
bryos)  identical  with  those  previously  described.     By  the  10th 
of  the  month  more  ova  had  parted  with  their  opercula,  and  the 
number  of  embryos  had  consequently  increased.    Polygastric  mo- 
nads of  the  form  previously  described  also  made  their  appearance, 
and,  we  were  inclined  to  think,  bore  a  proportion  to  the  original 
liberated  embryos.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  had  no 
connection  with  each  other.     Matters  thus  continued  throughout 
the  month,  and  into  May,  but  without  any  variation  of  suffi- 
cient importance   for   the   further   continuance    of  the   experi- 
ment    By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  ova  were  at  this  time  as 
perfect  in  their  form  as  when  originally  placed  upon  the  wetted 
paper. 

All  helminthologists  of  repute  appear  to  agree  with  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  embryos  yielded  by  the  fluke-egg,  but,  from 
the  diJBculties  of  following  the  changes  which  subsequently  occur, 

•  'Animal  and  Vegetable  Parasites.'    Translated  by  Dr.  Lankester.    London, 

1847.  ®  ^ 
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conjecture  to  some  extent  takes  the  place  of  observation  Judging^ 
however,  from  analogy  with  regard  to  the  development  of  other 
Trematoda,  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  ciliated 
embryo  of  the  Distama  hepaticum  does  not  undergo  any  material 
change  until  becoming  parasitic  to  water-snails,  slugs,  &c^  and 
that  when  thus  located  it  becomes  converted  into  a  peculiar 
organism  called  a  Cercan'oHsac  (see  Jiff,  10,  poffe  115),  From  the 
nucleus  of  the  distoma-embryo  development  goes  on,  and  a  brood 
of  young  CercaricB  are  ultimately  formed  within  the  sac,  by 
a  species  of  successive  budding,  each  one  in  turn  thus  be- 
coming a  parent.  From  the  first,  second,  or  third  of  these 
oflEspring  a  return  to  the  form  of  the  original  parent  distoma 
takes  place. 

This  system  of  propagation  has  been  described  most  accurately 
by  Steenstrup,  who  has  named  it  "  AUenfuxtion  of  Creneraiion^  as 
differing  materially  from  ordinary  metamorphoses.  We  give  hii 
own  definition  of  the  process :  '^  Alternation  of  Generation  is,'' 
he  says,  ^'  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  an  animal  producing 
an  offspring  which  at  no  time  resembles  its  parent,  but  which, 
on  the  other  hand,  itself  brings  forth  a  progeny  which  returns  in 
its  form  and  nature  to  the  parent  animal ;  so  that  the  maternal 
animal  does  not  meet  with  its  resemblance  in  its  own  brood,  hot 
in  its  descendants  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  degree  of 
generation."  * 

Many  examples  of  this  system  of  propagation  take  place  in 
nature,  and  among  creatures  far  higher  in  the  scale  of  organisation 
than  those  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  ;  but  it  is  uimecessaryt 
in  a  treatise  of  this  kind,  that  these  should  be  furnished.  We 
may,  however,  direct  the  reader  seeking  such  information  to 
Steenstrup's  work,  and  also  to  Professor  Owen's  on  ParthenO' 
ffenesisy  Kiichenmeister's  on  Parasites^  t  and  Von  Siebold's  on 
Cystic  Worms.  X 

The  CercaricBy  so  called  from  their  caudate  form  (see  ^.  12 
poffe  116),  were  for  a  long  time  considered  as  Infusoria  when  found 
to  be  floating  freely  in  water,  their  origin  and  mode  of  propa- 
gation being  unknown  until  the  discovery  of  Steenstrup.  The 
cercana-sacs  were  designated  by  him  ^^ nurses"  and  the  young 
cercariw  developed  within  them  ''parent-nurses^^ — terms  which 
have  helped  rather  to  mystify  the  matter  than  to  render  it  plain. 
Most  cercana-sacs  are  of  simple  organisation  ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  they  are  found  of  various  forms,  according  to  the  kind 
of  cercaricB  to  be  developed  within  them. 

*  *  Alternation  of  Generations/  by  J.  Japetos  Sm.  Steenstrap,  translated  fhnn 
the  German  by  George  Busk.    London,  1845. 
t  Translated  by  Dr.  Lankester.  {  Translated  by  Professor  Huxley. 
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In  the  accompanying  illustration  \(Jig.  10)  we  have  reJJre- 
sented  the  sac  of  the  Cercaria  ephemera^  copied  from  Huxley's 
translation  of  Von  Siehold's  work.     In  it  a  represents  the  oral 


Fig.  10. 
Cercaria-sac,  showing  the  ibmiallon  of  Cercaria.    After  Huxley. 

cavity   of  the  cyst ;    ft,  the  alimentary  canal ;   c,   a   developed 
cercaria;  and  d,  other  cercaruB  in  the  course  of  formation.     In 
his  description  of  these  organisms  Von  Siebold  remarks  that  ''  the 
whole  of  these  multifariously-shaped  cercaria-sacs  enclose  within 
the  walls  of  their  bodies  a  cavity  which,  besides  the  intestinal 
ccBcuiji   (where  such    a   structure   exists),   contains  nothing  but 
young  cercarice.     These  young  are  developed,  not  from  ova,  but 
from  gemmce^  which  differ  essentially  from  ova.     They  are  solid, 
round,  and  somewhat  flattened  discs,  which,  growing  and  de- 
veloping, become  litde  caudate  worms,  resembling  in  form  and 
organisation  certain  Trematoda  (Distoma^  Monastama^  &c.). 


Fig.  11. 
Magnified  yiew  of  the  deTelopment  of  Cercariae.   After  Hazle j. 
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^iff,  11  represents  on  a  large  scale  the  development  of  the 
cercarice  as  it  goes  on  within  the  sac  from  the  first  bud  or  sporule  to 
the  perfect  embryo.  A  reference  to  the  figures  will  show — 1,  a 
sporule ;  2,  sporule  elongating ;  3,  sporule  becoming  caudated ; 
4,  early  form  of  cercaria ;  and  5,  perfect  embryo.  In  the  last- 
named  figure,  a  indicates  the  oral  aperture ;  c,  rf,  the  urinary 
organ  ;  e,  the  tail ;  and  f^  two  pigment-spots. 

When  first  set  free  from  the  sac  the  cercaria  is  rather  tardy  in 
its  action,  but  after  a  time  it  swims  freely  about,  assisted  in  itJ 
various  movements  by  the  length  of  its  tail.     Fig.  12,  which  we 


Fig.  12. 
A  fully  developed  CtnxLria  ephemera.    After  Huxley. 

here  insert,  shows  a  fully  developed  Cercaria  ephemera^  the  b<^^ 
of  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  ^ ^ 
fluke.  In  this  figure,  a  represents  the  mouth ;  i,  the  aliment^^ 
canal ;  c,  rf,  the  urinary  organ ;  e,  the  tail ;  and  f^  pig^ie^  ' 
spots.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  most  perfected  cerciM^^^^ 
no  sexual  organs  can  be  detected,  although  in  other  resp^^^ 
their  resemblance  to  distomata  is  so  complete.  It  is  eviJ^^ 
from  this  that  they  have  to  undergo  a  higher  form  of  develop* 
ment,  which  they  can  only  attain  by  becoming  entozoic  ^ 
other  creatures.     Some  varieties  of  them  have  been  observed  ^ 
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;heir  way  into  water-snails,  to  cast  off  their  tails,  and 
>e  into  flukes  with  perfect  sexual  organs — thus  completing 
ties  of  changes.  After  entering  the  body  of  the  snail, 
efore  being  transformed  into  the  fluke,  the  cercaria  rolls 
nto  a  little  ball  and  passes  into  the  pupa  state,  by  emitting 
he  surface  of  its  body  a  mucous  secretion  which  hardens 
closes  it  This  change  was  first  observed  by  Nitzsch,  and 
ards  by  Siebold  and  others.  The  annexed  engraving 
3)  represents  the  pupa  state  of  the  Cercaria  ephemera.  The 
point — a,  to  the  oral  sucker,   and  c,  d^  to  the  urinary 


Fig.  13. 
Encysted  Cercaria  epliemera.    After  Huxley. 

ysted  cercaricB^  besides  adhering  in  large  numbers  to  a 
variety  of  moHusca^  the  larvae  of  aquatic  insects,  «Scc.,  are 
se  found  free  in  water.  How  long  their  pupa  state  may 
ue  is  not  known,  but,  according  to  the  experience  of  Steen- 
in  some  varieties  of  cercaria  it  does  so  "  for  many  months." 
IS  it  has  been  proved  that  the  pupa  state  of  the  cercaria  is 
Tiultimaie  form  of  the  fluke,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
ate  the  entozoon  enters  the  organism  of  vertebrate  animals 
11  as  others.  Kiichenmeister  states  that  "when  De  la 
e  set  about  administering  the  tailed,  free  living  forms — 
3  to  say,  the  cercarice — the  result  of  a  metamorphosis  of 
forms  into  mature  distomata  did  not  occur.  He  then 
;d  his  attention  to  the  forms  originating  from  the  cercarice 
jferred  to,  which  are  enclosed  in  cysts,  and,  although  still 
il,  are  already  in  other  respects  somewhat  further  deve- 
....  When  administered  in  this  state  the  young  disto- 
ire  quickly  provided  with  germ  stock,  testes,  and  ovaries. 
.  According  to  De  la  Valette's  experiments,  it  is  certain 
he  Cercaria  echinifera  is  converted  very  rapidly  in  the 
ne  of  warm-blooded  animals,  and  slowly  in  cold-blooded 
s,  into  Distama  echinifera,  Val.  ;  that  Cercaria  flava  of  the 
^ra  becomes  transformed  into  Monostomum  flavum  of  the 
s  and  sparrows;  and  that  Cercaria  echinata  is  converted 
Hstoma  echinata  Anatis  Boschadis  (Zeder)." 
hough  the  transformation  of  encysted  cercarice  into  distomata 
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hepatica  of  the  sheep  and  other  mammalia  has  not  as  yet  been  fully 
ascertained,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  follow  the  law 
of  development  belonging  to  flukes  in  general.  Until,  therefore^ 
direct  experiments  shall  have  shown  to  the  contrary,  we  shall 
continue  to  hold  the  opinion  that  the  several  metamorphoses  of 
all  the  distomata  are  regulated  by  the  same  laws.  Sheep^  we 
believe  in  common  with  mammalian  animals  in  general,  Teoeive 
the  cercarice  in  their  pui)a  state,  and  not  as  free  living  forms.  If 
the  contrary  were  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  cercaria  would 
have  to  undergo  their  pupa  change  within  the  digestive  org;aiiiii^ 
and,  judging  from  analogy,  they  would  have  as  free  cercaruB  to 
first  imbed  themselves  in  the  mucous  membrane  for  this  puipose. 
We  do  not  regard  this  as  being  at  all  probable ;  besides  which, 
we  have  seen  that  in  De  la  Valette's  experiment  of  administering 
free  cercarice  to  warm-blooded  animals,  he  failed  in  producing 
distomata,  and  only  succeeded'  when  he  gave  them  in  iheii  pupa 
condition. 

Although  distomata  are  so  widely  diffused,  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  ruminating  animals  are  more  frequently  affected  with 
them  than  others,  and  sheep  most  of  all.     We  have  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  latter-named  circumstance  in  treating  of  the  causes  of 
rot,  and  have  there  said  that  the  probable  explanation  of  it  was 
that  the  natural  habits  of  the  sheep  led  to  its  cropping  the  short 
grasses  and  feeding  near  to  the  ground,  where  die  penultimate 
forms  of  distomata  abound.    The  greater  susceptibility,  however, 
of  ruminating  animals  would  seem  to  depend  on  other  caoseS) 
and  to  be  rightly  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  special  function» 
of  their  digestive  organs.     Encysted  cercarice  received  with  tb® 
food  of  ruminants  are  not  at  once  exposed  to  the  solvent  acti^ 
of  the  gastric  juice,  but  are  detained  for  an  indefinite  length  ^ 
time  within  the  rumen  and  the  other  preparatory  stomachs  who^ 
secretion  is  non-digestive.      Within  these  organs,  therefore,  ^^ 
special  cause  of  destruction  to  the  vitality  of  die  cercarice  exi5*f» 
and  hence  a  greater   number  of  distomata  are  perfected,   ul^" 
mately  to  find  their  way  into  the  bile-ducts  by  passing  firsdy  ix**^ 
the  true  digestive  stomach  and  onwards  into  the  duodenum.     T^^ 
converse  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  simple-stomached  herT^^*" 
vora  and  other  mammals,  viz.,  that  the  encysted  cercarice^  on  ent^^^ 
ing  the  digestive  system,  are  immediately  exposed  to  the  acti^^ 
of  the  gastric  juice,  by  which  many  of  them  are  doubtless  destroy^?^* 
and  consequently  do  not  reach  their  proper  habitat — the  liver. 

This  circumstance  may  account  in  part  for  the  well-kno'*^* 
fact  that  horses  graze  almost  with  impunity  on  pastures  wb^^^ 
both  oxen  and  sheep  become  affected  with  flukes.  Other  caugg^ 
without  doubt,  influence  this  immunity ;  among  which  must  *^ 
placed  the  general  plan  adopted  in  rearing  horses,  which,  togeth^^ 
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i?ith  much  of  their  food  even  when  they  are  young,  contrasts 
greatly  with  the  feeding  and  arrangement  had  recourse  to  in  the 
bringing  up  of  cattle  or  sheep.  Later  on  in  life  the  uses  to  which 
horses  are  put  likewise  prevent  to  a  great  extent  their  reception 
of  the  penultimate  forms  of  the  fluke.  Nevertheless,  distomata 
have  now  and  then  been  found  in  the  horse  and  also  in  the  ass, 
and  they  were  so  by  Daubenton.  The  late  Professor  Sewell,  of 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  likewise  discovered  some  flukes  in 
the  ass,  specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  College  Museum* 
In  addition  to  these  examples,  it  may  be  mentioned  ^at  we  were 
recently  consulted  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, respecting  a  case  communicated  to  him  of  fluJ^es  in  the  liver 
of  a  horse.  Elsewhere  we  have  spoken  of  the  susceptibility  of 
the  pig  and  also  of  the  hare  and  rabbit  to  flukes;  so  that  the 
instances  of  simplenstomached  animals  being  affected  are  not  so 
onfirequent  as  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  formation  and 
office  of  their  digestive  organs. 

In  herbivora  of  such  large  size  as  the  horse  and  ox,  the  ill 
effects  of  the  entozoa  are  not  so  marked  as  in  the  sheep  and 
smaller  animals.  Besides  which,  their  number  is  generally 
limited,  few  existing  as  a  rule.  Dr.  Budd  has  justly  observed  in 
his  work  '  On  Diseases  of  the  Liver ^^  1857,  that  "  the  supposition 
that  the  distomata  cause,  in  some  way  or  other,  a  serous  discharge 
from  the  gall-ducts  they  inhabit,  accounts  for  their  producing 
less  effect  on  larger  cattle  than  on  sheep,  hares,  and  rabbits.  A 
loss  of  albumen  that  would  exhaust  these  small  animals  would 
liaye  little  effect  on  an  ox." 

According  to  Kiichenmeister,  the  entozoon  has  likewise  been 
^onnd  in  man  by  several  persons,  among  whom  he  names  Mal- 

£ighi,  Chabert,  Biddloo,  Pallas,  Brera,  Mehlis,  and  some  others, 
n  our  own  country  similar  cases  of  their  existence  are  recorded 
^J  Mr.  Busk,  F.R.S.,  and  Professor  Partridge,  of  King's  Coll^^ 
-^ir.  Busk  took  fourteen  specimens  of  the  variety  called  the  2K9- 
^ema  crassum  from  the  liver  of  a  Lascar,  one  of  which  is  preserved 
^^  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  The  particulars 
^  Mr.  Partridge's  case  are  narrated  in  Dr.  Budd's  work  on  the 
■^-iver,  previously  referred  to. 

In  addition  to  these  cases,  distomata  have  also  been  discovered 
^Jnder  circumstances  which,  although  very  remarkable,  are  good 
Evidences  that  the  entozoon  can  be  matured  within  the  ezter- 
^ud  tissues  of  warm-blooded  animals,  as  in  those  of  the  cold- 
wooded.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that  Giesker,  of  Zurich,  took  one 
^9rom  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a  woman,  the  wife  of  an  overseer 
^  a  silk-factory  near  to  that  town,  which  it  is  supposed  had 
imbedded  itself  in  the  skin  as  a  cercaria  while  she  was  engaged 
3n  "  washing  linen  in  the  more  stagnant  parts  of  the  Lake  of 
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Zurich."  Mr.  Fox,  of  Topsham,  Devonshire,  also  found  one 
beneath  the  skin  a  little  behind  the  ear  of  a  sailor,  which  appa- 
rently in  no  way  differed  from  the  ordinary  liver-fluke.  RigMy 
considered,  these  cases  tend  to  prove  that  the  natural  histoiy  of 
the  liver-fluke  is  identical  with  that  of  others  of  the  class. 

To  pass  from  these  exceptional  cases  of  development  of  nukei 
again  to  those  of  the  sheep,  we  would  repeat  that  the  two  causa 
which  render  this  animal  so  remarkably  susceptible  to  the  en- 
tozoon,  are  its  natural  habit  of  feeding  close  to  the  ground  and 
its  being  a  ruminating  animal.  In  the  production,  however,  of 
rot,  external  causes  are  the  chief  in  operation ;  these  being  an 
elevated  temperature  combined  with  excess  of  moistura  Under 
these  circumstances  myriads  of  cercaricB^  which  would  otherwise 
perish,  are  brought  to  perfection,  abounding  wherever  the  ova  of 
flukes  may  have  been  conveyed.  Lands  liable  to  flood  are  there- 
fore the  most  dangerous,  as  the  overflowing  of  rivers  and  brooks 
brings  upon  them  these  infusorial  creatures  in  countless  numbers. 
The  danger  increases  in  proportion  as  the  soil  of  such  land  is  of 
a  tenacious  character,  and  especially  if  the  water  accumulates  in 
places  and  becomes  stagnant.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  any  land 
of  ordinary  elevation,  if  retentive  of  moisture,  springy,  and  unr 
drained,  being  "  liable  to  give  the  rot." 

No  limit  can  be  put  to  the  liabilities  of  the  presence  of  cercariOj 
where  excess  of  moisture  abounds.  They  may  be  conveyed  in 
some  of  their  metamorphoses,  and  in  forms  more  or  less  active, 
by  innumerable  means,  some  of  which  would  be  scarcely '«»" 
pected.  In  considering  these  causes,  the  long  duration  of  4e 
vital  principle  in  the  ova  of  the  liver-fluke,  of  which  notaUe 
examples  have  been  given,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  nor  must 
the  fact  of  the  millions  of  ova  which  are  constantly  being  cast 
from  out  of  the  intestines  of  rotten  sheep  and  other  animals,  in  Jl 
conceivable  situations  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstance. 

The  more  we  reflect  on  the  true  cause  of  rot  and  on  the  facts 
connected  with  its  appearance,  and  endeavour  to  interpret  these 
by  our  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  liver-flukey  ^^ 
more  easy  of  comprehension  and  simple  does  the  whole  subjcp* 
become,  till  at  last  we  see  no  ambiguity  whatever  belonging  to  it 
In  the  course  of  these  pages  many  proofs  are  given  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  position ;  but,  as  we  are  unwilling  to  multiply  these 
without  sufficient  reason,  we  shall  pass  on  to  record,  in  the  ne** 
place,  several  instances  of  the  quick  contamination  of  sheep  wi^ 
this  disease. 

Quick  Contamination. 
The  attention  which  has  been  given  by  practical  observers  to 
the  several  circumstances  under  which  rot  shows  itself,  long  sitt^^ 
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.  that  the  disease  could  be  quickly  engendered.  Many  such 
:es  are  recorded,  some  of  which  we  purpose  to  give  in 
,  as  thereby  we  conceive  additional  confirmation  will  be 
d  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  that  rot  is  an  entozoic 

jarly  as  1636,  allusion  is  made  to  the  subject  by  Crawshey, 
emarks,  that  "many  shepherds  say  that,  if  the  weather 
t,  their  sheep  will  take  the  rot  in  twenty-four  hours."* 
ur  statements  are  made  in  general  terms  by  many  authors 
[uent  to  this  date  ;  but  the  first  special  cases  which  are 
in  detail,  that  we  have  as  yet  seen,  occur  in  Dr.  Harrison's 
1804.  He  asserts  that  the  grandfather  of  a  Mr.  Harrison, 
esiding  at  Fisherton,  near  Lincoln,  "  removed  ninety  sheep 
I  considerable  distance  to  his  own  residence.     On  coming 

0  a  bridge  which  is  thrown  over  the  Barlings  river,  one  of 
ove  fell  into  a  ditch  and  fractured  its  fore  leg.  The  shep- 
mmediately  took  it  in  his  arms  to  a  neighbouring  house 
jplaced  the  limb.  During  this  tiqie,  which  did  not  occupy 
ian  an  hour,  the  remainder  were  left  to  graze  in  the  ditches 
me.  The  flock  was  driven  home,  and  in  a  month  afterwards 
ber  sheep  joined  its  companions.  The  shepherd  soon  dis- 
;d  that  all  had  contracted  the  rot,  except  the  lame  sheep ; 
\  they  were  never  separated  upon  any  other  occasion,  it  is 
able  to  conclude  that  the  disorder  was  acquired  by  feeding 

road  and  ditches." 

«n,   "A  Lincolnshire  farmer  purchased  some  turnips  in 

ighamshire,  upon  which  he  intended  to  winter  a  flock  of 

The  first  division,  consisting  of  about  forty,  were  de- 

.  one  night  at  a  village  near  to  the  place  formerly  alluded 

'  t^e  overflowing  of  the  Barlings  Eau,  and  were  put  upon 

e  of  flat  land  which  leads  to  the  river.     The  water  had  not 

ed  to  its  former  channel  more  than  a  day  or  two.      Every 

f  the  forty   became    rotten^    whereas    the    other    division, 

stopped    nowhere    by    the    way,    escaped    the    disorder, 

;mained  well."     Harrison  further  adds,  "I  have  likewise 

informed  by  Mr.  David  Wright,  that  a  few  years  since,  as 

^e  of  sheep  were  passing  through  a  long  lane  in  the  parish 

y,  one  of  them,  being  weary,  fell  down  in  the  middle  of  the 

The  others  were  permitted  to  range  at  large  till  their  com- 

1  was  able  to  travel.  They  were  then  driven  altogether  into 
ure,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  only  the  tired  sheep 
jcaped  the  rot." 

!  select  two  more  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  one  from  Parkin- 
810,  and  the  other  from  Youatt,  1837.     The  former  writer 

*  See  page  72. 
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states  that  "  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wragby  took 
twenty  shearing  wethers  to  a  fair  in  that  town,  leaving  six 
behind  in  the  pasture  where  they  had  been  summered.  The 
score  sent  to  the  fair,  not  being  sold,  were  driven  back  and  pat 
into  the  same  field  where  the  six  had  been  left.  In  the  coone 
of  the  winter  every  one  of  these  died  of  the  rot ;  but  the  six  thit 
had  been  left  behind  all  lived  and  did  well." 

The  case  narrated  by  the  latter-named  author  is  as  foUowi:— 
'^  A  farmer  in  Norfolk  bought  a  lot  of  sheep  at  a  fair  warranted 
sound.  The  greater  part  of  them  died  of  rot  in  the  coureeof 
the  winter.  The  purchaser  brought  his  action  for  the  recoveij 
of  the  money  paid  for  them.  The  defendant  satisfactorily  proved 
that  he  never  had  had  a  rotten  sheep  on  that  part  of  the  farm  oil 
which  these  were  bred  and  grazed.  A  considerable  sum  wii 
spent  in  litigation,  when  at  length  it  was  discovered  that  tlie 
night  before  the  sale — the  whole  town  and  its  neighbonriif 
pastures  being  occupied — the  sheep  were  turned  into  a  fidd 
in  a  neighbouring  village,  and  which  field  bore  a  suspicioai 
character  with  regard  to  this  disease.  There  was  then  little  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  either  party  that  the  mischief  had  been  done  €B 
that  night." 

Although  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  multiply  cases,  still  justice 
requires  that  we  should  place  on  record  two  more  of  a  similtf 
kind  which  have  been  furnished  by  a  well-known  agricultoiisti 
Mr.  Edward  Umbers,  of  Wappenbury,  Warwick.  Mr.  Umbefl 
writes  thus : — 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  will  relate  a  circumstance  that  occurred  to  my  ftther 
(the  late  Mr.  W.  Umbers),  who  was  an  eminent  breeder  of  Leicester  8hei|t 
At  his  first  outset  as  a  breeder  he  went  into  Leicestershire  and  pnrduMed 
twenty  ewes,  and  sent  them  to  a  ram  belonging  to  another  br^sder  in  tie 
same  county.  In  due  course  my  father  received  a  letter  stating  that  the  ewei 
were  ready  to  come  back,  and  requesting  him  to  send  for  them ;  the  writer 
added  that  one  ewe  was  lame,  and  would  require  a  horse  and  cart  for  her 
removal.  Accordingly,  a  careful  man  with  a  horse  and  cart  was  sent  for  tbe 
ewes,  and  all  were  brought  home  safely. 

"  In  eleven  weeks  and  three  days  after  their  arrival  at  home  the  sheph^ 
came  to  my  father  saying,  *  One  of  the  bought  ewes  is  dead.'  This  was  a  sooroe 
of  great  disappointment,  and  when  she  came  to  be  examined  she  proved  to  1* 
rotten.  My  father  at  once  wrote  to  the  person  of  whom  he  purchased  the 
ewes — they  having  been  warranted  sound — stating  what  had  occurred.  The 
gentleman,  in  reply,  invited  my  father  to  his  house  to  make  every  inqiiii7j 
he  never  having  had  a  rotten  sheep  on  his  farm.  My  father  went  over  and 
found  to  his  entire  satisfaction  that  the  ewes  were  not  rotted  while  ih«W» 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  farm  where  the  ewes  were  put  to  the  ram,  and  irt* 
equally  satisfied  they  had  not  received  the  disease  there.  He  then  traced  tha 
sheep  on  their  way  home  to  a  field  where  they  remained  for  the  nighty  th* 
lame  sheep  being  unloaded  and  l>ing  in  the  field  with  the  rest ;  there  al«)  h« 
was  perfectly  satisfied  from  the  most  minute  inquiries  the  rot  had  never  beett 
known.  Still  tracing  the  sheep  homewards,  he  came  to  a  pothouse  by  tho 
roadside,  where  the  man  had  gone  in  to  have  his  dinner,  leaving  the  nineteen 
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»  in  the  road  and  the  lame  ewe  in  the  cart ;  here  was  found  to  be  a  most 
ang  district.  The  result  was  that  the  whole  of  the  nineteen  died  rotten 
ore  lambing-time,  and  the  ewe  in  the  cart  lived  for  years  and  bred  and 
well 

*The  second  case  I  would  mention  occurred  to  a  very  intimate  friend  and 
^bour  of  mine  who  placed  his  *  tegs '  (viz.  young  sheep  of  the  first  year) 
a  piece  of  seeds  adjoining  a  meadow  by  the  river  Leam,  which  in  wet 
^Ds  is  sure  to  give  the  rot.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  year  in  question, 
toe  trees  had  been  felled  between  the  seeds  and  the  meadow,  and,  the  gaps 
the  hedge  not  having  been  properly  made  up,  the  shepherd  was  sent  after 
nrest  to  stop  them.  Having  done  a  part  of  them  he  went  home  to  his 
iner,  and  to  his  surprise  when  he  returned  he  found  all  the  tegs  in  the 
sadow.  He  put  them  out  immediately,  and  they  never  got  in  afterwards, 
i  no  one  on  the  farm  had  ever  seen  them  in  before ;  but  the  consequence 
8,  that  the  whole  of  the  tegs  were  rotted,  and  most  of  them  died  before  the 
It  shear-day,  and  those  poor  wretched  creatures  which  remained  to  that 
nod  cast  off  their  wool  and  subsequently  dwindled  away  and  died.  This 
m  is  a  perfectly  sound  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  meadow  in  question.'* 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  are  we  to  account  for  such  facts  as 
ese?  The  defenders  of  the  theory  of  innutritions  diet,  exposure 
wet,  or  allied  causes,  being  the  source  of  rot,  surely  will  not 
t  bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  feeding  on  watery  food,  for 
few  hours,  would  be  so  far  permanently  prejudicial  to  the 
actions  of  animal  life  as  to  produce  a  fatal  disease  of  this  kind, 
^withstanding  that  the  sheep  are  removed  from  such  food  to 
at  which  is  in  every  way  unobjectionable.  We  see  no  satis- 
rtory  solution  of  the  problem,  except  that  which  is  obtained 
^  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  liver-fluke.  This 
travels  the  mystery,  and  leaves  the  mind  free  from  doubt  as  to 
e  cause  of  these  occurrences.  Nothing  is  easier  to  understand 
an  that  the  partaking  of  grasses  growing  on  low-lying  and  damp 
aces,  even  for  an  hour  or  two,  where  the  penultimate  forms  of 
e  fluke  abound,  would  convey  a  sufficient  quantity  of  these 
ganisms  into  the  digestive  system  of  the  sheep — their  now 
tJper  habitat  for  further  development — to  perfect  flukes  enough 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  disease. 

The  Period  of  Greatest  Danger. 

It  is  considered  by  many  and  probably  by  the  larger  propor- 
»n  of  sheep-owners,  that  the  months  of  September  and  October 
5  by  far  die  most  fruitful  in  causing  the  rot.  Especially  does 
is  opinion  prevail  among  those  who  see  in  a  luxuriant  growth 
after-grass  the  chief  cause  of  the  affection.  Thus  the  "  Lam- 
snnuir  Farmer "  states  that  in  October  of  1810,  he  "  bought  a 
t  of  wethers  in  fine  condition  from  land  of  a  good  sound  bottom, 
iere  the  rot  was  altogether  a  stranger.  They  came  on  the 
rm  about  the  middle  of  the  montli^  and  in  a  short  time  were 
•served  to  be  diseased.     The  stock  on  the  farm  whence  they 
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were  taken  continued  sound,  so  that  the   complaint,"  he  sajfi, 
"  must  have  originated  with  myself." 

The  same  audior  also,  when  describing  the  disease  as  it  edited 
in  1817  in  his  own  flock,  observes  that  all  the  animals  wludi 
were  sold  by  him  up  to  August  of  that  year  proved  to  be  aoooiL 
To  substantiate  which  he  remarks,  that  in  June  he  sold  ^^  a  lot  o( 
about  1000  hogs  and  dinmonts  to  a  gentleman  in  Roxburgb,  all 
of  which  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction.  They  were  kept  by  thii 
gentleman  for  two  years,  and  afterwards  sold  in  fine  condition  tc 
the  butcher.  This  was  well,"  he  adds,  "for  both  parties,  foi 
the  sales  which  I  made  in  October  were  all  tainted,  and  firom  dm 
time  the  animals  consisted  more  of  skins  than  carcasses.  Hoe 
then,"  he  argues,  "  the  facts  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  in  181' 
no  rot  had  taken  place  among  my  stock  in  the  month  of  Avgtli 
and  the  whole  calamity  that  followed  must  have  taken  fdao 
subsequent  to  that  period.  Had  any  latent  seeds  of  the  duoM 
been  among  them,  the  sales  that  I  made  in  August  must  hav 
turned  out  as  bad  to  the  purchaser  as  the  animals  that  wef 
retained  did  to  myself,  which  was  not  the  case,  and  whic 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  cause  had  been  on  my  own  &ni 
Of  this  I  entertain  not  the  smallest  doubt ;  and,  after  the  ma 
minute  investigation,  I  can  attribute  it  to  nothing  but  an  uniuni 
luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  occasioned  by  the  mild,  soft  weathf 
during  the  months  of  September  and  October^  more  especial] 
during  the  first." 

Many,  if  not  the  majority  of  practical  farmers,  concur  i 
these  views,  but  we  think  without  sufficient  reason.  A  w< 
autumn  will  unquestionably  produce  rot,  but  a  wet  summer  : 
far  more  likely  to  do  so.  The  experience  of  water-meado' 
farmers  would  even  lead  to  the  placing  the  origin  of  the  di 
ease  as  early  in  the  year  as  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  < 
June.  "  The  late  Mr.  Bakewell  was  of  opinion  that  after  Stt; 
day  he  could  communicate  the  rot  at  pleasure,  by  floodio 
and  afterwards  stocking  his  closes,  while  they  were  drencbc 
and  saturated  with  moisture."  *  Very  much,  however,  depenc 
on  the  temperature  which  prevails.  Should  this  be  high,  an 
much  wet  fall  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer,  the  danp 
would  be  proportionably  great.  'Speaking  in  general  tenn 
however,  Jwe  have  little  fear  of  a  wet  month  of  May,  or  evt 
beginning  of  June  ;  but  as  Midsummer  approaches,  so  does  tl 
danger  increase. 

Thousands  of  sheep  took  the  rot  at  about  this  period  of  18© 
and  as  many,  perhaps,  subsequently  thereto,  and  onwards  into  d 
autumn.     The  application  as  well  as  the  value  of  preventi^ 

*  Harrison  on  Rot,  p.  36. 
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remedies  rests  on  our  being  enabled  to  fix  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  the  disease.  It  is  the  circumstance  of  sheep 
fidling  away  in  flesh,  and  exhibiting  the  general  symptoms  of  rot 
in  ihe  autumn^  that  has  too  often  led  to  incorrect  conclusions  as  to 
flic  time  of  the  origin  of  the  malady.  Effects  have  been  mistaken 
finr  causes.  Men  have  not  generally  known  that  from  three  to 
four  months  are  frequently  needed  for  flukes  in  the  liver  to  pro- 
duce dieir  debilitating  eflects  on  the  organism  of  the  sheep. 
Elsewhere  we  have  explained  the  reasons  why  an  elevated  tempe- 
rature, combined  with  excess  of  rain-fall,  is  dangerous,  and  need 
not  repeat  the  argument  We  may,  however,  add  that  with 
flie  end  of  October  all  danger,  as  a  rule,  has  passed  away ;  the 
^proach  of  cold  weather,  and  especially  the  occurrence  of  frosts, 
speedily  removing  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  The  natural  history 
of  the  liver-fluke  also  satisfactorily  explains  this.  If  it  be  true  that 
practical  men  hold  that  the  autumn  is  the  most  dangerous  period 
of  the  year  to  sheep,  it  is  equally  true  that  they  agree  that  a 
feort  at  once  puts  a  stop  to  the  reception  of  the  rot.  Fairbum, 
in  combating  Hogg's  opinion  of  the  cause  of  the  disease,  remarks, 
"I  have  lost  from  time  to  time  a  great  number  of  hoggs  by 
poTerty,  and  I  could  certainly  trace  their  death  to  *  want  of  meat 
and  shelter ;  *  but  there  were  none  of  those  diagnostic  symptoms 
apparent  which  indicate  the  complaint  called  rot.  Cold  and 
frosts  are  always  severe  on  hunger-stricken  hoggs ;  but  I  have 
^ifcmdy  found  that  frost  prevented  the  rot,  and  that  if  the  disease 
had  not  been  taken  previous  to  the  arrival  of  frost,  it  never  fol- 
feofirf  that  kind  of  weather'' 

Symptoms  of  Rot. 

As  every  disease  is  accompanied  with  a  train  of  phenomena 
Qsoally  designated  symptoms,  it  becomes  necessary  that  these 
ahodd  be  carefully  investigated,  so  that  the  nature  of  each  sepa- 
rate affection  may  be  fully  understood.  The  importance  of  this 
procedure  is  further  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  many 
symptoms  are  common  to  several  diseases ;  while  others,  on  the 
contrary,  belong  only  to  particular  affections,  and  hence  afford 
the  pathologist  a  ready  means  of  forming  a  correct  diagnosis. 
Slhenic  diseases  as  a  rule,  and  especially  those  centered  in  the 
Diore  important  organs  of  the  body,  are  accompanied  with  such 
Well-marked  peculiarities,  that  the  practitioner  rarely  fails  in  re- 
cognising either  their  nature  or  seat.  Asthenic  maladies,  on  the 
contrary,  are  often  attended  with  such  general  or  ambiguous 
symptoms,  that  even  the  most  experienced  pathologist  may,  at  the 
outset,  fail  to  fix  their  site  or  determine  their  true  character. 
Affections,  however,  of  internal  organs,  which  commence  with 
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only  a  slight  impairment  of  function,  due  to  a  hidden  or  unlown 
cause  of  irritation,  are  of  all  others  the  most  difficult  to  diagm 
Among  these  may  be  named  some  of  the  parasitic  msbdt 
of  which  rot  in  sheep  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  Even 
those  instances  where  no  difficulty  exists  with  r^;ard  to  the  ti 
of  the  application  of  the  cause  of  rot,  we  sometimes  loA 
vain,  for  many  weeks,  for  clear  evidence  of  its  existence. 

Simon,  in  lus  ^  Lectures  on  General  Paiholoay^  delivered  at 
Thomas's  Hospital,  in  the  session  of  1850,  rightly  remarks  1 
^^if  you  examine  parasitic  diseases  from  first  to  last,  yon^ 
find  that  they  are,  perhaps  of  all  known  maladies,  the  most  es 
tially  local.  They  may  be  very  extensively  diffiised — may  b 
very  many  spots  of  the  body — and  the  sum  total  of  many  si 
irritations  may  be  a  large  general  irritation ;  or  if  the  pani 
are  large,  as  well  as  numerous,  they  may  drain  the  systes 
blood,  and  anaemiate  and  kill  the  animal,  as  we  see  in  the  ro 
sheep.  But  all  we  know  of  parasitic  iilduence  on  the  healt 
and  I  may  observe  that  a  good  deal  is  known — all,  I  sa; 
referable  to  these  two  heads :  heal  inconvenience  from  prea 
or  from  irritation ;  general  inconvenience,  either  febricular,  I 
that  local  irritation  becoming  inflammatory,  or  ansemiativi 
draining  and  impoverishment  of  the  blood." 

The  latent  stage  of  rot — viz.  the  period  which  elapses  bctf 
the  entrance  of  the  penultimate  forms  of  the  fluke  and  1 
change  into  perfect  flukes  and  attainment  of  sufficient  sii 
begin  to  drain  the  organism — ^is  the  one  which  perhaps  inte 
the  pathologist  more  than  any  other.  He  sees  in  it  the  gra 
development  of  causes  which  he  would  fain  interpose  to  an 
because,  if  unchecked,  he  knows  they  must  ultimately  unden 
the  constitution.  But  he  is  without  sufficient  warrant  to 
action,  in  so  far  as  the  animal  itself  is  concerned,  for  he  can  re 
nise  no  symptoms  of  ill  health.  In  some  instances,  however,  j 
tical  knowledge  will  come  to  his  assistance,  and  when  he  : 
animals  surroimded  by  circumstances  that  experience  has  pr 
will  engender  rot,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  put  into  operaticn 
power  of  prophylactics. 

The  latent  stage  of  the  disease  is  also  the  one  of  the 
importance  to  the  practical  agriculturist  During  its  continn 
he  may  avail  himself  of  many  means  which  will  to  a  | 
extent  secure  himself  against  loss  ;  but  he,  also,  too  often  fai 
the  right  application  of  these,  because  he  is  not  warned  by 
symptoms  to  suspect  the  existence  of  the  malady. 

Much  has  been  said  about  sheep  fattening  somewhat  qui 
than  is  usual  in  the  early  stages  of  rot,  and  occasionally  attei 
has  been  drawn  to  this  circumstance  as  warranting  a  suspi 
of  the  animal's  soundness.     Mr.  Youatt,  when  speaking  ol 
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yidences  of  the  disease,  says,  "  there  is  no  loss  of  condition, 
ite  the  contrary,  for  the  sheep  in  the  early  stage  of  rot  has 
t  propensity  to  fatten.  Mr.  Bakewell,"  he  adds,  "was 
of  this,  for  he  used  to  overflow  certain  of  his  pastures,  and, 
he  water  was  run  oflF,  turn  those  sheep  upon  them  which  he 
I  to  prepare  for  the  market.    They  speedily  became  rotted, 

the  early  stage  of  the  rot  they  accumulated  flesh  with 
fful  rapidity.  By  this  manoeuvre  he  used  to  gain  five  or 
3ks  on  his  neighbours." 

Harrison  has  also  some  remarks  to  the  same  purport, 
-al  graziers  and  butchers,"  he  says,  "  with  whom  I  have 
;ed  at  different  times,  having  observed  that  sheep  are  much 
d  to  feed  during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  after  being 

omit  no  opportunity  of  producing  the  disease  to  increase 
pofit." 

\  likewise,  as  far  back  as  1749,  drew  attention  to  the  same 
marking,  that  "  at  the  beginning  of  a  rot,  no  sheep  feeds 
}  faster  than  a  rotten  sheep,  notwithstanding  the  plaise- 
multiply  as  the  rot  increases.  This  makes  the  common 
true,  that  no  sheep  thrives  faster  than  a  rotten  sheep  does 
me,  and  that  no  sheep  decays  sooner  after  it  begins  to  sink 
esh." 

tendency  to  accumulate  fat  by  a  diseased  animal  may  seem 
deal,  but  the  more  we  know  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
i  of  the  physiology  of  the  organ  chiefly  implicated  in  the 
,  the  less  contradictory  does  the  fact  become.  The  phy- 
^  intricacies  of  this  question,  involving  as  they  do  a 
dge  of  the  processes  of  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the 
espiration,  circulation,  and  the  maintenance  of  animal 
»rbid,  however,  in  an  essay  of  this  kind,  our  doing  more 
ving  a  mere  epitome  of  the  subject 

liologically  considered,  the  liver  is  an  assimilatory  and 
V  organ,  as  well  as  an  excretory  one,  in  all  of  which 
it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  and  purifi- 
of  the  blood.  The  vessel  by  which  it  receives  blood 
secretion  of  bile — the  portal  vein — takes  its  origin  from 
pillaries  of  the  chylo-poietic  viscera  ;  and  the  nutritive 
.Is  of  the  food,  apart  from  the  chyle,  which  enter  these 
from  the  intestinal  canal  are  consequently  not  conveyed 
J  into  the  general  circulation,  but  first  subjected  to  the 
of  the  liver.  "The  blood  in  the  portal  vein  differs 
Uy  from  venous  blood  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Among 
lings  it  is  deficient  in  fibrine  and  albumen,  but  contains 
ed   corpuscles,  an<J  about  twice  as  much   fatty  matter; 

animals  fed  on  farinaceous  substances  more  sugar" 
j).     "  And  as,  after  having  passed  through  the  liver,  the 
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fibrine  is  increased,  and  other  no  less  important  changes 
wrought  in  the  blood,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  im 
fluid  has  been  both  depurated  of  materials  which  would  be 
injurious,  and  assimilated  more  to  the  character  of  ordinary  blood. 
Apart  from  this,  fatty  matters  especially  would  appear  to  be 
elaborated  within  the  gland,  either  from  saccharine  substances  or 
from  albuminous  compounds  ;  for  even  when  no  fat  can  be  detected 
in  the  blood  of  the  vena  portce  that  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains 
it  in  considerable  amount "  (Carpenter). 

In  the  recent  experiments  also  of  Dr.  Harley  and  Pxoiesior 
Sharpey  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  it  has  been  shown 
that  even  when  the  portal  blood  is  devoid  of  sugar,  as  in  a  fasting 
animal  or  one  fed  solely  on  flesli^  sugar  is  found  in  the  liver, 
having  been  formed  therein.  We  may  here  observe  that,  chemi- 
cally considered,  starch,  sugar,  and  fat,  are  allied  substances, 
being  all  hydro-carbonates,  sugar  containing  a  somewhat  greater 
quantity  of  carbon  than  starch,  but  less  than  fat. 

Tlie  bile,  as  may  be  easily  supposed  from  the  foregoing  pre- 
mises, is  a  very  complex  fluid,  and  has  a  more  important  office  to 
perform  in  the  assimilation  of  food  than  in  the  carrying  away  of 
materials  which  impair  the  purity  of  the  blood.  Entering  the 
intestine — duodenum — by  means  of  the  main  biliary  duct,  it  com- 
mingles with  the  chymous  mass — the  digested  food — as  this  passes 
from  the  stomach ;  and,  assisted  by  the  fluid  secreted  by  the 
pancreas,  which  is  also  present  in  the  intestine,  effects  the  chylifr 
cation  of  the  chyme.  The  chyle  thus  formed  is  absorbed  by  the 
lacteals,  and  carried  by  them  into  the;  general  circulation.  In  the 
process  of  chylification  a  portion  of  the  bile — the  colouring  ms^ 
ter  in  particular — as  excrementitious  material  is  moved  onwards 
with  the  unassimilated  parts  of  the  chymous  mass  and  ejected  as 
fa?culent  matter.  That  portion  of  the  fluid,  however,  which  i» 
employed  in  effecting  chylification,  among  other  things,  acts  (H* 
the  amylaceous  matter — starch  of  the  food — and  converts  it  into 
sugar,  ready  to  be  taken  up  by  capillary  blood-vessels.  The  pre 
sonce  of  bile  in  the  intestine  is  also  said  to  cause  a  more  free  ab* 
sorption  in  augmented  quantities  of  the  fatty  matter  of  the  chym^- 

The  liver  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  great  regulator  of  tb^ 
amount  of  sugar  and  fatty  matter  in  the  blood,  any  excess  oi 
which,  not  required  to  support  animal  heat,  accumulates  in  tb^ 
various  tissues  of  the  body.  If  this  be  so,  the  more  active  tb^ 
secretory  function  of  the  liver,  the  greater  the  amount  of  sug*^ 
and  fat  which  will  be  absorbed  from  the  food. 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  irritation  simply  increase* 
the  normal  secretion  of  a  gland ;  but  tliat  ittflammation^  on  tb* 
contrary,  filters  its  character.  The  entrance  of  recently  deve- 
loped flukes  into  the  biliary  ducts,  acts  for  a  time,  as  Las  bee0 
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previously  explained,  as  a  local  irritant  only,  and  as  such  keeps 
iie  liver  in  a  state  of  activity,  so  that  in  turn  more  fat  is  depo- 
sited in  the  tissues.  Thus  the  placing  of  sheep  upon  good 
puzing,  but  rot^giving  pastures,  proves  not  to  be  an  immediately 
unprofitable  proceeding. 

The  time  for  the  accumulation  of  fat  having  passed  away,  the 
inimal  begins  to  lose  condition.  The  entozoa  have  now  turned 
the  scale.  They  have  laid  the  foundation  for  structural  changes 
in  the  liver.  The  bile  also  is  being  gradually  changed  in  quality, 
3tnd  the  liver  can  no  longer  efficiently  maintain  its  office  of  a 
ragar-forming  organ,  or  an  elaborator  of  fibrine.  Imperfect  chy- 
lification  is  a  necessary  accompaniment,  and  the  blood  soon  lacks 
purity  as  well  as  quality.  Its  quantity  likewise  suffers,  for  its 
development  is  restricted.  The  same  amount  of  food  which  had 
sufficed  to  support,  or  even  to  give  increase  of  bulk  to  the  body, 
cannot  now  minister  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  system. 

These  great  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  animal  may  have 

insidiously  crept  on,  but  they  are  none  the  less  serious  on  that 

account     As  time  passes,  the  wasting  becomes  more  and  more 

perceptible.    The  placing  of  the  hand  on  the  back  of  the  animal 

will  show  that  the  muscles  on  each  side  of  the  vertebrae  are  so 

attenuated  that  the  spinous  processes  of  the  bones  project  above 

them.     The  animal,  in  common  language,  is    "razor-backed." 

The  same  leanness  pervades  the  entire  frame,  and  everywhere 

the  processes  of  the  bones  are  more  prominent  than  usual.     The 

general  contour  of  the  body  is  also  changed.     Often,  when  the 

wasting  commences,  the  belly  is  gaunt,  but  it  soon  begins  to 

enlarge  and  grow  pendulous  from  effusion  into  the  cavity.     In 

the  advanced  stages  of  the  malady  this  gives  a  still  further  altered 

outline  to  the  body,  for  the  loins  now  sink  or  droop,  and  the 

animal  becomes  "hollow-backed." 

The  general  surface  of  the  skin  loses  its  ruddy  hue,  and  be- 
<^mes  deficient  of  the  unctuous  secretion  which  in  health  belongs 
to  it.  This  renders  the  wool  harsh  and  dry,  and  leads  also  to  its 
€asy  separation  from  the  follicles.  A  dry  scaly  state  of  skin,  on 
4e  inner  parts  of  the  thighs,  particularly  where  it  is  uncovered 
^th  either  wool  or  hair,  is  likewise  early  to  be  recognised. 

The  animal  soon  becomes  dull  and  dispirited,  and  has  a  pccu- 
Mar  dejected  appearance,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
^mmon  to  many  entozoic  diseases.  "  The  Ettrick  Shepherd  " 
*^as  a  quaint  tale  about  this.  Once,  he  says,  he  was  convei*sing 
With  Mr.  Adam  Bryden  about  distinguishing  a  rotten  sheep 
wHile  at  large  with  the  flock,  and  asked  him  how  this  could  be 
^one;  when  "he  answered  in  his  usual  shrewd  and  comical 
*tyle:  The  late  Advocate  Mackintosh's  method  of  discerning 
^  good  man  is  the  best  in  the  world  whereby  to  distinguish  a 
VOL.  XXIII.  K 
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sound  sheep.     His  maxim  was,  'I  never  like  a  man  if  I  doa^t 
like  his  face  I '    So  say  I  of  a  sheep." 

An  examination  of  the  eye  will  materially  assist  in  determining' 
the  question  of  disease.  If  the  lids  are  everted  and  the  membram 
nictitans  pressed  forward,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  early  ttages 
qftlie  malady y  and  especially  if  the  animal  has  been  excited  bj 
being  driven  a  short  distance,  the  vessels  of  the  confunetiva  an 
turgid  with  pale  or  yellowish  coloured  bloody  and  that  the  whole  part 
has  a  peculiar  moist  or  watery  appearance.  Later  on,  the  same 
vessels  are  blanched,  and  scarcely  to  be  recognized ;  excepting 
perhaps  one  or  ttoo  which  present  a  similar  watery  condition, 
or  are  turgid  with  dark-coloured  blood.  The  state  of  the  con- 
junctival membrane  is  held  to  be  a  symptom  of  importance; 
and  rightly  so,  because  it  affords  a  good  means  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  changes  the  blood  has  undergone.  It  marks 
the  amount  of  loss  of  the  red  cells  of  the  fluid,  and  shows  also  the 
diminution  of  the  relative  quantity  of  the  albumen  and  saline 
materials,  upon  which  its  specific  gravity  depends.  It  is  only  in 
blood  of  proper  density  that  the  red  cells  can  be  developed.  The 
loss,  therefore,  of  albumen  and  salts  will  lead  to  a  relative  decrease 
of  the  cells,  and  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  watery  element 

This  blanching  of  the  vessels  of  the  eyes  has  been  commented 
on  by  some  of  our  earliest  writers.  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert  thni- 
spoke  in  1532  :  "  Take  both  your  hands  and  turn  up  the  lid  of 
his  eye,  and  if  it  be  ruddy  and  have  red  strings  in  the  white  of 
the  eye,  then  he  is  sound  ;  and  if  the  eye  be  white  like  tallowe^ 
and  tjie  stringes  dark-coloured,  then  he  is  rotten." 

Gervase  Markham,  in  his  Cheape  and  Good  Husbandry,  pre^ 
viously  quoted  from,  has  a   curious  epitome  of  the  symptoms^, 
which  we  here  transcribe  :  "  If  a  sheepe  be  sound  and  perfit,  hi*- 
eye  will  be  bright  and  cheerefull,  the  white  pure  withoat  root^ 
and  the  strings  red  ;  his  gummes  also  will  be  red,  his  teeth  irmt^ 
and  even,  his  skinne  on  his  brisket  will  be  red,  and  so  will  cacl* 
side  betwixt  his  body  and  his  shoulder  where  the  wool  groiT^ 
not ;  his  skinne  in  general  will  be  loose,  his  wool  fast,  his  breatl'^ 
long,  and  his  feete  not  hot ;  but  if  he  be  unsound,  then,  tbe*^ 
signes  will  have  contrary  faces,  his  eyes  will  be  heavy,  pale,  aa^ 
spotted,  his  breast  and  gummes  white,  his  teeth  yellow  and  fouler 
and  his  wooll  when  it  is  pulled  will  easily  part  from  the  body/' 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  we  have  named  it  will  be  fooP^ 
that  the  animal's  appetite  becomes  fastidious.  To-day  it  feed^ 
pretty  well  ;  to-morrow  it  will  scarcely  touch  food  of  any  d^* 
scription.  An  increased  thirst,  however,  is  now  present,  and 
continues  till  the  end.  The  animal  is  often  going  to  the  brook 
or  pond,  or,  if  prevented  from  doing  this,  will  omit  no  oppo**' 
tunity  of  drinking  from  the  little  hollows  which  may  exist  o^ 
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the  surface  of  the  field.  This  desire  for  water  evidently  de- 
pends on  the  eontiiraed  drain  fW)m  the  blood  of  this  important 
coBstituent  of  its  composition.  No  less  than  784  parts  out  of 
every  thofusand  of  pure  blood  consist  of  water.  The  relative  pro- 
portions of  its  constituents  may  be  here  given,  as  it  will  help  to 
explain  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  They  are  as 
fouows : — 

Water      784- 

Bed  corpuscles         131" 

Albumen  of  serum ..       70* 

Saline  matters 6-03 

Extractive,  fatty,  and  other  matters        6*77 
Fibrine 2*2 

1000- 

Associated  with  the  increased  thirst  is  an  irregular  state  of  the 

bowels.      For  a  few  days  together  diarrhoea  will  be  present,  when 

^it  gives  way  to  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  faeces.     A  persistence 

of  this   variable  state  of  the  evacuations,  when  not  traceable  to  a 

change  of  food,  or  other  common  causes,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 

suspicious  circumstance.     It  is  often  due  to  an  altered  state  of 

the  bile,  by  which  the  fluid  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  mucous 

membrane  of  the  intestines  :  sometimes,  however,  it  would  appear 

to  depend  on  an  irregular  flow  of  this  fluid  from  the  biliary  ducts. 

The  distomata   by   their    movements   must    occasionally    form 

mechanical  impediments  to  the  free  passage  of  the  bile,  leading 

^rstly  to  its  accumulation,  and  then  its  sudden  flow  onwards, 

when  the  obstruction  is  removed,  particularly  when  they  locate 

themselves  within  the  ductus  communis  choledochus. 

As  the  disease  advances  to  its  fatal  termination  the  breathing 
becomes  short  and  quick,  and  is  occasionally  accompanied  with 
*  slight  and  nearly  inaudible  cough.  CEdematous  swellings  come 
on  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  especially  around  the  throat 
^d  beneath  the  lower  jaw.  The  accumulation  of  the  effused 
fluid  in  this  situation  is  to  be  referred  chiefly  to  the  pendant 
position  of  the  head  in  feeding.  There  is  no  surer  proof  of 
*Pproikching  death  than  these  oedematous  swellings,  for  they  indi- 
^te  a  dropsical  condition  of  the  entire  system.  The  prostration 
of  the  vital  powers  day  by  day  increases.  The  pulse  becomes 
I  ^eak,  wavering,  and  indistinct.  The  animal  lies  a  good  deal, 
'efuses  all  food,  is  in  a  state  of  semi-stupor,  and  dies  from  pure 
^haustion,  as  the  consequence  of  general  anaemia. 

Progress  and  Duration. 

Many  causes  are  in  operation  to  influence  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  organism  of  the  sheep  yields  to  the  influence  of  rot. 

k2 
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Some  of  these  belong  to  the  conditional  state  of  the  animal 
itself,  and  others  to  the  circumstances  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
Apart  from  such  diseases  as  may  co-exist  with  rot,  the  chief 
of  the  systemic  causes  are  the  number  of  distomata  inhabiting 
the  biliary  ducts,  the  natural  stamina  of  the  animal,  and  its  con- 
dition as  to  amount  of  flesh  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of 
the  symptoms.  Age  also,  and  the  purposes  for  which  the 
animal  is  kept,  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  progrea 
of  the  affection.  Thus  breeding  or  nursing  ewes,  from  the 
demand  made  on  their  systems  for  the  development  or  support 
of  their  young,  will  generally  succumb  more  readily  than  store 
sheep,  and  most  assuredly  much  sooner,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  than  those  which  are  being  fattened  for  the  market  Lambs 
also,  when  affected  in  the  first  few  months  of  their  age,  for  want 
of  sufficiently  matured  strength  of  constitution,  will  soon  sink 
under  the  malady. 

Among  the  external  or  surrouiiding  circumstances  few  are  lo 
potent  for  good  as  a  continuous  supply  of  food  rich  in  the  ele- 
ments of  blood,  and  containing  comparatively  a  small  proportion 
^of  water.  Sheep  thus  fed  will  long  resist  the  progress  of  the 
malady.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  follow- 
ing fact : — A  gentleman  residing  in  Norfolk,  the  occupier  of  » 
large  tract  of  heath-land,  purchased,  a  few  years  since,  a  number 
of  sheep  In  the  latter  part  of  August.  In  the  month  of  February 
,  of  the  following  year  he  became  aware  for  the  Jirst  time  that  the 
animals  were  affected  with  rot.  Subsequently  to  this  they  began 
to  die,  and  a  great  number  were  soon  lost.  Being  fully  satisfied 
that  the  sheep  had  not  contracted  the  disease  while  they  had 
been  in  his  possession,  he  sought  out  the  dealer  from  whom  they 
had  been  bought;  and  on  Inquiry  it  was  found  that  other  sheep 
from  which  these  had  been  selected  were  also  the  subjects  of 
the  malady.  So  satisfied  was  the  dealer  that  the  whole  were 
diseased  when  sold  by  him  in  August,  that  he  at  once  agreed  to 
take  them  back  and  refund  the  money. 

The  remarkably  slow  progress  of  the  malady  In  this  case  was 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  sheep,  after  coming  into  pof" 
session  of  their  new  owner  were  placed  upon  a  dry  sandy  soilj 
and  were  well  supplied  with  food  rich  in  nitrogenous  materials* 
besides  being  protected  in  a  great  measure  by  folding  from  i{*" 
clement  weather.  Had  causes  the  opposite  of  these  been  ^ 
operation,  the  disease,  without  doubt,  would  have  declared  it«c** 
at  a  much  earlier  date,  and  have  run  its  course  far  more  rapidly- 

For  similar  reasons  many  sheep  which  contracted  the  rot  W* 
in  1860  lived  on  through  the  winter,  and,  not  only  so,  but  bx 
into  the  following  year.  The  weather  of  1861  proved  the  very 
opposite  of  that  of  1860,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  numerous 
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stances,  even  on  the  coId-cIay,  grass-land  fanns  of  Middlesex, 
here  diseases  animals  were  kept  throughout  the  entire  sumr 
er  without  any  material  loss  to  their  owners.  Some  few  persons 
ren  ventured  to  select  their  ewes  for  breeding  from  among  them, 
elieving  that,  as  the  sheep  had  done  so  well  hitherto,  they 
rould  still  answer  for  this  purpose.  They  had,  however,  to  repent 
leir  temerity,  for  no  isooner  did  the  grasses  begin  to  lose  dieir 
oodness,  and  autumnal  weather  to  set  in,  than  the  animals  n^idly 
eclined,  despite  all  the  care  which  could  be  bestowed  upon 
[lem. 

Fairbaim,  so  often  quoted  by  us,  narrates  an  instance  of  the 
aatility  of  good  food  and  shelter  to  diseased  sheep  at  the  end  of 
he  year.  He  says,  "  In  1810  I  put  a  fine  lot  of  dinmonts 
ipon  turnips  before  Martinmas,"  —  November  11th  —  "and 
Ithough  in  very  favourable  condition,  as  I  was  beginning  to 
uspect  they  were  affected,  and  under  the  idea  that  meat  and 
ihelter  would  provide  against  every  exigency,  I  sent  them  from 
my  own  farm  to  a  fine,  dry,  well-sheltered  situation  in  the  middle 
part  of  Berwickshire,  where  I  expended  no  less  than  lOOZ.  upon 
turnips,  but  before  the  month  of  March  there  were  few  of  them 
remaining,  and  I  did  not  realise  as  much  as  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses laid  out  upon  the  turnips."  A  result  of  this  kind  was  to 
be  expected,  and  forcibly  shows  the  folly  of  expending  money 
upon  rotten  sheep  in  the  winter  months. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  existence  of  flukes  in  the 
liver  being  associated  with  an  almost  continuous  supply  of 
watery  or  innutritions  food,  and  exposure  of  the  animal  to  a  low 
temperature  and  variable  weather,  will  the  sooner  produce  an 
Aoaemiated  state  of  system  than  when  the  opposite  state  of 
things  obtains.  The  entozoa  will  of  necessity  now  drain  the  blood 
of  its  albuminous  constituents  faster  than  these  are  furnished. 
Besides,  their  presence  within  the  biliary  ducts  under  such 
^favourable  circumstances  will  earlier  lay  the  foundation  for 
those  structural  changes  in  the  liver  itself  which  unfit  it  for  the 
*^etion  of  sufficiently  pure  bile  to  contribute  to  the  making  of 
healthy  blood.  Hence  an  additional  cause  of  the  quick  progress 
^  rot  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  more  especially  if  wet  weather 
should  long  prevail. 

•  In  innumerable  instances,  however,  and  at  other  periods  of  the 
year,  the  two  chief  causes  of  mischief — innutritious  diet  and 
^tence  of  fiukes — are  not  combined  sufficiently  long  for  the 
former  to  play  so  important  a  part  as  to  produce  persistent  dele- 
terious effects.  We  have  a  good  proof  of  this  in  those  cases  of 
the  engendering  of  rot  by  lie  pasturing  of  the  sheep  on  wet 
Meadows  for  a  limited  space  of  time,  and  hence  we  must  look 
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to  the  presence  of  the  flukes  themselves,  and  also  to  their  i 
for  an  explanation  of  the  fact. 

The  ill  ejQTects  attending  entozoa  of  every  descriptioB  lie 
mostly  dependent  on  the  largeness  of  their  number,  bat  DOt 
unfrequently  also  on  the  importance  of  the  organ  in  wUdi 
they  are  located.  A  few  flukes,  by  the  simple  irritation  thej 
produce,  are  frequently  non-productive  of  mischief,  at  least  lo 
any  practical  extent,  in  deranging  the  functions  of  the  liver. 
Hence  the  daily  occurrence  of  sheep,  which  had  been  fed  for 
tlic  market,  and  which  had  gone  on  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
their  owner,  being  found  to  have  a  limited  number  of  these 
entozoa  in  their  biliary  ducts,  the  existence  of  which  was  not 
only  unsuspected,  but  would  perhaps  not  have  been  believed 
in,  but  for  the  circumstance  that  they  were  brought  to  light  hj 
the  slaughtering  of  the  animal. 

This  fact  is  mainly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  flukey  ai 
has  been  explained,  does  not  multiply  its  species  within  tlie 
biliary  ducts;  for  if  the  contrary  were  the  case — namely^  thit 
young  flukes  were  produced  therein,  and  that  these  in  due  time 
became  the  parents  of  others — what,  it  may  be  asked,  would  then 
have  been  the  result  ?  Why,  that  these  infected  sheep,  insteid 
of  being  made  fat  enough  for  slaughtering,  would  gradually  have 
lost  flesh,  and  ultimately  have  died  anspmiated,  even  if  not 
more  than  a  dozen  of  the  entozoa  had  originally  occupied  their 
biliary  ducts. 

Thus  we  see  the  necessity  of  becoming  conversant  with  die 
method  of  propagation  of  each  cntozoon,  to  be  enabled  to  iqpnk 
with  any  certainty  of  the  ill  effects  attending  its  presence.  The 
trite  remark,  "  Oh,  a  few  worms  do  no  harm,"  may  prove  tff^ 
.  provided  the  parasites  are  inhabiting  a  part  of  the  organilO^ 
which  is  comparatively  of  little  importance  to  the  direct  uai^ 
tenance  of  vitality,  and  that  they  do  not  multiply  their  speci^i 
therein  so  as  greatly  to  increase  in  number  and  speedily  lay  th« 
foundation  for  structural  disease. 

Much  also  of  the  ultimate  mischief  resulting  from  entOEoa  wiH 
depend,  as  has  been  stated,  on  the  importance  of  the  organ  U* 
which  they  may  be  situated.  Thus  a  siri^jfle  hydatid  in  the  braU^ 
will  by  its  pressure  produce  serious  disease,  and  ultimate  deat» 
of  the  affected  animal ;  while  a  dozen  or  more  hydatids  located 
within  the  lungs,  liver,  or  other  organs,  will  be  unrecogni** 
during  life  from  any  pressure  or  irritation  they  may  prodiK*. 
Facts  of  this  description  arc  frequently  too  little  regarded 
in  estimating  the  influence  of  parasites  on  the  health  of  animJ*^ 
They  have,  however,  an  important  practical  bearing  on  the  di** 
ease  in  question,  as  has  been  already  explained. 
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Thus  we  see  that  the  rate  of  the  progress,  as  well  as  the 
luration  of  rot,  are  governed  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and 
that  many  af  these  are  so  occult  and  changeable  as  to  forbid 
mr  predicting  with  any  degree  of  certainty  how  long  affected 
dieep  may  bear  up  against  the  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  the  manifestation  of  the  symptoms 
ftfter  flukes  have  entered  the  biliary  ducts,  it  is- also  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  A  combination  of  unfavour^ 
able  circumstances  may  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  in  five  or 
six  weeks ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  things  being 
hrourable,  even  months  may  pass  before  rot  is  suspected  to 
exist.  No  hasty  generalizations  should  ever  be  come  to  on  such 
a  point  as  this,  and  more  especially  when  an  action  at  law  may 
binge  on  the  opinion  which  is  given.  A  patient  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  each  individual  instance  can  alone  furnish  correct  data 
to  act  upon. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. 

The  lesions  to  be  observed  on  inspecting  the  body  of  a  sheep 
affected  with  rot  will  vary  according  to  the  progress  of  the  malady, 
be  it  quick  or  slow.  TTiey  will  also  be  modified  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  animal  having  either  sunk  from  the  disease,  or  been 
slaughtered  in  its  early  or  late  stages.  The  emaciated  state  of  the 
frame  often  strikes  us  with  surprise,  the  dead  animal  appearing 
to  be  little  more  than  "  skin  and  bone."  The  wool  is  found  to  be 
harsh  and  dry,  and  to  pull  easily  from  its  follicles.  The  colour 
of  the  skin  is  pale,  excepting  perhaps  in  places  where  it  assumes 
*  purplish  hue  from  approaching  decomposition.  It  likewise 
tews  readily  on  the  application  of  moderate  force,  from  having 
lost  much  of  its  natural  firmness.  The  visible  mucous  mem- 
branes are  colourless,  or  have  a  slight  yellow  tinge.  The  belly  is 
often  large,  and  gives  evidence  of  containing  a  quantity  of  fluid. 

On  removing  the  skin,  the  fascia  covering  the  muscles 
^  frequently  found  to  have  a  yellowish  hue,  while  the  muscles 
^emselves  are  shrunken  in  size,  soft,  and  flabby.  They  have 
^Iso  lost  very  much  of  their  normal  colour,  and  do  not  stiffen  as 
^  usual.  Little  or  no  fat  is  met  with  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
4e  areolar  tissue  is  infiltrated  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  with 
^rous  fluid,  remarkable  for  its  watery  character.  This  dropsical 
^ffiision  is  observed  to  have  accumulated  here  and  there,  and 
P^cularly  about  the  front  and  lower  parts  of  the  neck,  and 
^^ound  the  lower  jaw. 

On  laying  open  the  abdominal  .cavity  exit  is  given  to  a  quan- 
^ty  of  serous  fluid,  the  physical  properties  of  which  vary  con- 
^erably  in  different  cases.     In  sheep  killed  for  an  investigation 
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of  the  disease,  even  in  the  advanced  stages,  the  fluid  will  mostly 
be  found  limpid  and  transparent,  differing  but  little  in  appearBnce 
from  ordinary  serum  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  those  mat  have 
succumbed  to  the  affection  it  is  often  turbid  and  of  a  dirty  yellow 
or  yellowish-red  colour.  Much  of  this  variation  in  colour  is  diU 
to  transudation  from  the  vessels  after  death;  and  the  huewil 
consequently  be  modified  according  to  the  time  which  has  elapsec 
between  the  death  of  the  animal  and  the  making  of  the  autopsy. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  mesentery  are  indistinct,  and  efiunoi 
exists  between  its  serous  layers.  The  omentum  is  almost  devoii 
of  fat,  and,  like  the  other  structures,  has  a  yellow  tinge.  Tli< 
coats  of  the  stomachs  and  intestines  are  pale ;  and  the  feculea 
matter  contained  in  the  latter  is  usually  soft  and  pulpy. 

Effusions  of  serum,  wholly  or  in  part,  supplant  the  fat  whid 
ordinarily  covers  the  kidneys;  and  when  the  two  co-exist 
peculiar  speckled  appearance  is  produced  beneath  the  seroa 
membrane  by  the  commingling  of  the  fat  with  the  fluid.  Th 
kidneys  are  both  paler  and  softer  than  natural ;  but  thei 
structure  is  otherwise  unaffected.  The  rest  of  the  urinar 
organs,  and  also  those  of  the  generative  system,  are  healthy,  be 
partake  of  the  general  pallor  which  pervades  the  frame. 

The  liver  is  the  organ  chiefly  affected,  nevertheless  ; 
presents  characters  in  some  instances  the  very  opposite  c 
those  which  are  met  with  in  others.  It  is  mostly  altered  i 
shape,  size,  and  colour.  Its  outline  is  irregular,  and  its  surfioM^e 
especially  the  abdominal  one,  often  nodulated  by  a  condcDff 
tion  or  shrinking  of  the  substance  of  the  gland  in  sooD 
parts,  beyond  that  of  others.  As  a  rule,  it  is  diminishc 
altogether  in  size,  and  changed  from  its  reddish-brown  ^ 
chocolate  hue  to  a  pale  or  dirty-coloured  yellow.  Occasional] 
its  surface  is  studded  over  with  red  spots,  which  contrast  great! 
with  the  yellow  clay-like  colour  on  which  they  rest  Sometinw 
these  specks  are  mingled  with  others  of  various  hues,  impartir 
to  the  organ  a  peculiar  mottled  condition,  which  led  Harrison  ' 
remark,  in  1804,  and  Youatt  to  repeat  many  years  afterward 
that  the  liver  "  in  some  cases  is  speckled  like  the  back  of  a  toad 

Its  general  structure  is  condensed,  imparting  a  hard  and  soni 
times  gritty  feel  to  the  finger,  more  particularly  in  long-standit 
cases  of  the  disease.  In  other  instances  the  normal  colour  is  le 
altered,  and  there  are  greater  evidences  of  simple  venous  congestia 
This  is  denoted  chiefly  on  the  abdominal  surface,  which  is  ba^ 
striated  and  spotted  by  the  enlarged  and  congested  blood-vessc 
which  lie  in  the  course  of  the  main  biliary  ducts.  These  ducts  ai 
diseased  more  or  less  in  all  cases  of  long  standing.  Their  coa 
are  thickened  and  hardened,  and  their  calibre  dilated,  often  ^ 
an  extent  sufficient  to  admit  the  end  of  the  finger.    They  appei 
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lis  bluish-white  lines,  more  or  less  continuous,  running  by  the  side 
of  the  congested  blood-vessels,  from  the  central  part  of  the  gland 
towards  its  lower  edge.  In  some  places  they  are  rendered  very 
distinct  by  projecting  above  the  surface,  being  here  dilated  into 
pouch-like  cavities.  The  coats  of  the  dtictus  hepaticus,  as  also  of 
the  ductus  communis  choledochusy  are  not  unfrequently  so  thick  as 
to  be  upwards  of  ten  times  their  normal  substance,  and  like- 
wise so  hard  as  to  approach  the  nature  of  cartilage. 

On  slitting  up  the  ordinary  biliary  ducts,  as  we  approach  the 
smaller  branches,  this  hardness  increases,  and  the  coats  are 
found  to  be  rough  and  uneven,  arising  from  calcareous  deposits 
— ^phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia — within  their  tissue.  It 
is  this  which  gives  the  gritty  feel  to  the  surface  of  the  liver, 
^d  imparts  a  crackling  sound  on  cutting  through  its  substance. 

Within  the  ducts  we  encounter  numerous  distomata^  which 
are  often  here  and  there,  and  especially  in  the  pouches,  so 
closely  packed  as  to  block  up  the  passage.  Their  number,  how- 
ever, is  liable  to  great  variation,  and,  it  has  been  rightly  asserted, 
IS  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  structural 
changes  in  the  liver.  No  doubt  secondary  causes  play  a  not 
luumportant  part  in  these  changes,  and  so  also  does  time ;  but 
nevertheless  the  lesions  of  the  liver  are  upon  the  whole  so 
peculiar  that,  were  no  entozoa  present,  a  pathologist  would 
a^be  them  to  such  a  cause,  and  none  other.  Distomata  will 
often  quit  the  liver  by  passing  into  the  intestinal  canal  through 
^  ductus  communis  choledockus,  especially  when  the  entire  struc- 
*ore  of  the  organ  has  become  impaired.  Their  food  is  the  bile, 
^  the  more  this  is  changed  in  quality,  which  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  structural  disease  of  the  liver, 
™e  less  suitable  it  will  be  for  tlieir  support  Besides  this,  these 
entozoa,  in  common  with  all  other  creatures,  have  their  ordi- 
^^  limit  of  life,  and,  be  this  what  it  may,  it  is  not  unrea- 
•pnable  to  suppose  that  their  approaching  dissolution  may  at 
"jnes  possibly  be  an  additional  reason  for  their  quitting  the 
Wiary  ducts. 

We  have  frequently  met  with  dead  flukes  in  the  intestines 
^d  sometimes  in  the  liver,  and  occasionally  have  found  them 
forming  the  nuclei  of  biliary  concretions.  One  remarkable 
*^*8tance  of  this  was  a  short  time  since  brought  to  our  notice, 
^nere  the  concretion  was  as  large  as  an  ordinary  hen's  egg,  and 
^W  broken  up  was  found  to  contain  about  a  dozen  dead 
*nkes.  It  was  lying  in  a  pouch-like  cavity  of  one  of  the 
Miliary  ducts. 

Another  reason  must  be  named  as  explanatory,  perhaps,  of  the 
^use  of  but  few  flukes  being  met  with  in  the  biliary  ducts,  when 
^e  extent  of  the  lesions  of  the  liver  does  not  bear  a  comparison 
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with  their  number,  mz.^  that  on  the  death  of  the  animal,  whose 
body  they  inhabited,  taking  place,  they  leave  their  origii»l  loca- 
tion, as  if  making  an  efifort  to  escape  from  their  own  consequent 
death.  Many  of  the  intestinal  worms,  the  aseares  hanbricoid^  the 
tcenice^  triclwcepluili^  &c.,  comport  themselves  in  this  manner ;  and 
in  so  doing  they  often  form  large  masses  or  knots  in  a  pait  of  the 
intestinal  canal  foreign  to  their  ordinary  dwelling.  The  lumbricoid 
worms  have  been  known,  under  such  circumstances,  to  enter  the 
stomach,  and  even  to  pass  up  the  oesophagus  into  the  mouth  to 
effect  their  escape.  We  have  occasionally  found  them  crowded  into 
the  duodenum  so  as  to  literally  block  it  up  throughout  the  greater 
portion  of  its  length,  being  arrested  in  their  eiFort  to  enter  the 
stomach ;  two  remarkable  specimens  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  one  from  the  hone 
and  the  other  from  the  pig. 

Should  the  same  thing  take  place  with  regard  to  flukes,  a  search 
for  them  in  the  intestinal  canal  will  prove  successful.  That  tbeir 
number,  however,  is  often  very  large  within  the  biliary  ducts,  we 
have  daily  proof;  and  it  is  said  that  Leeuwenhoeck  took  no 
less  than  "870  out  of  one  liver,  exclusive  of  those  that  were 
cut  to  pieces  or  destroyed  in  opening  the  various  ducts."  * 

Tracing  the  smaller  ducts  onwards,  exit  is  .given  to  a  daA- 
brown  and  thickish  fluid,  among  which  are  masses  varying  in  site 
from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  a  pea,  or  occasionally  larger — collectioiii 
of  tlie  ova  of  the  distomata  held  together  by  the  mucus  of  the 
ducts  and  inspissated  bile.  A  drop  of  the  fluid,  or  a  minute 
portion  of  one  of  these  masses,  placed  under  the  microscope, 
reveals  the  fact  that  in  the  small  ducts,  especially,  the  ova  sie 
to  be  met  with  in  countless  myriads.  We  obtain  evidence  also 
of  another  very  instructive  circumstance,  to  which  attention 
has  *  been  previously  directed,  by  simply  putting  a  little  of 
the  matter  upon  the  edge  of  a  plate  or  slip  of  glass  and  lightly 
pressing  it  with  tlie  }K)int  of  a  scalpel  —  namely,  that  the 
ova  have  remarkably  hardened  shells  or  cases,  which  doubtletf 
enables  them,  when  out  of  the  body  of  the  sheep,  to  long  retain 
their  vitality  by  resisting  all  ordinary  causes  of  decompositiori. 
We  feel  them  as  so  much  gritty  matter,  and  we  hear  them  crack- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  the  knife. 

The  gall-bladder  itself  is  not  much  altered  in  structure,  nor 
does  it  in  general  contain  many  distomata  ;  but  the  bile  within 
it  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus,  and  rSOt 
colour  is  altered  from  that  of  tlie  greenish-yellow  which  normallj 
b(^longs  to  it.  Ova  are  also  met  with  here,  but  in  scanty  qnaD" 
titles  compared  to  the  biliary  ducts. 


*  Youatt  on  Sheep,  p.  449. 
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Hie  marlbld  states  of  the  liver  which  we  ha¥«  s^fctempted 
\  describe  are,  without  doubt,  chiefly  due  to  the  presence 
[  the  entozoa  within  the  biliary  ducts.  Kuch^:imei$ter  has 
>rrectly  observed,  that  "the  fir^  consequences  of  the  flukes 
I  the  liver  are  dilatation  and  catarrh  of  the  gall-ducts,  and 
BfttractiiMi,  by  pressure,  of  large  portions  of  the  parenchyma  of 
le  liver  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enlarged  ducts."  No  kind  of  food 
r  location,  however  prejudicial,  could  possiUy  per  se  produce 
ich  structural  changes  in  the  liver  as  belong  to  rot ;  but  it  can 
e  easily  understood  that  an  organ  like  this,  whose  ofBce  at 
ae  aad  the  same  time  is  to  depurate  the  blood  by  its  excretory 
mction,  and  to  assist  in  the  assimilation  of  the  food  by  its 
\cretory  function,  being  so  extensively  diseased,  must  ultimately 
ause  emaciation  and  death  of  the  animal,  without  regarding 
le  distomata  as  an  additional  cause  in  producing  a  continued 
rain  on  the  system  of  the  sheep. 

To  return  to  our  description  of  the  autopsy.  The  viscera  of 
be  chest,  in  common  with  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  give 
vidence  of  anaemia.  Some  serous  eflfusion  exists  in  the  cavity, 
rhich,  however,  is  mostly  devoid  of  colour,  limpid,  and  trans- 
larent.  In  quantity  it  is  considerably  less  than  that  met  with 
1  the  abdomen.  Little  or  no  fat  is  present  about  the  heart ;  and 
bat  which  does  exist  is  of  a  slightly  yellow  colour.  The  walls 
f  the  heart  are  flabby  and  pale.  The  blood  contained  in  its 
avities,  as  well  as  that  in  the  large  venous  trunks,  is  watery  and 
mperfectly  clotted.  The  lungs,  apart  from  other  diseases  of  these 
»rgans  which  may  co-exist  with  rot,  do  not  present  any  special 
esions.  Like  other  parts  of  the  organism,  however,  they  give 
evidence  of  general  anaemia.  In  our  section  on  the  pathology  of 
ot,  we  have  fully  discussed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Blacklock,  as  to 
he  malady  being  a  tuberculous  one  of  the  lungs,  and  therefore 
leed  not  repeat  our  arguments  against  the  correctness  of  this 
itatement 

The  condition  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges  agrees  with  that 
of  the  body  generally.  A  larger  amount  of  fluid  than  ordinary 
is  present  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  the  vessels  of  the 
meninges  are  indistinctly  seen  in  consequence  of  the  watery  cha- 
racter of  the  blood  within  them.  Such,  then,  are  the  general  'post- 
mortem appearances  of  rotten  sheep. 

We  have,  however,  many  proofs  that  affected  sheep  often  die 
Wg  before  this  general  break-up  of  the  organism  is  accomplished. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  at  the  commencement  of  winter, 
^d  on  the  occurrence  of  white   or  hoar  frosts.     Such  animals 

^^ixoTd  passive  congestion  o(  the  lungs,  the  tendency  to  which  is 
§iven  by  die  altered  condition  of  the  blood  from  a  change  in  Ae 
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relative  proportion  of  its  several  constituents.  Dr.  Carpenter  and 
other  physiologists  rightly  remark  that  a  diminution  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood,  from  a  loss  of  its  saline  and  albumijooos 
materials,  predisposes  to  haemorrhage,  congestion,  &c. ;  and  sndi 
we  know  to  be  the  condition  of  this  fluid  comparatively  early  in  this 
disease.  The  lungs,  in  such  cases  as  these,  are  red  throughoat, 
being  charged  with  blood.  They  are  also  heavy  to  the  feel,  and 
portions  of  them  will  be  found  to  sink  in  water.  The  vessels  of 
the  pleura  and  pericardium  are  likewise  overloaded  with  Mood. 
The  flesh  of  such  animals  is  of  fair  colour  and  tolerably  fiim. 
Some  fat  also,  not  much  changed  in  consistence,  exists  anmnd 
the  kidneys,  and  in  other  places  of  ordinary  deposit  The  yellow 
hue  of  the  tissues,  so  generally  present,  is  considerably  less  in 
amount,  and  is  sometimes  scarcely  to  be  noticed.  Tlie  liver, 
however,  is  mostly  of  a  clay  colour,  and  its  ducts  are  crowded 
with  distomata. 

In  concluding  this  section  of  our  essay,  we  add  a  few  words 
with  reference  to  the  effluvium  which  arises  from  the  carcasses  of 
rotten  sheep.  This  is  often  extremely  nauseating,  even  when  the 
animal  is  opened  directly  after  death.  We  have  on  more  than 
one  occasion  known  persons  to  be  taken  seriously  ill  when 
engaged  in  opening  many  rotten  sheep  at  a  time.  A  remarkable 
instance,  not  only  of  sickness,  but  of  death,  was  brought  to  our 
notice  in  August  of  1 854.  A  person  of  intemperate  habits,  fol- 
lowing the  occupation  of  a  country  butcher,  was  employed  in 
skinning  and  dressing  a  number  of  rotten  sheep  on  the  premises 
of  a  farmer  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The  sheep  "were  neces- 
sarily opened  when  warm;  and,  while  he  was  so  engaged,  be 
complained  greatly  of  the  sickening  smell.  The  same  evening 
he  was  attacked  with  choleraic  disease,  and  two  days  afterwards 
was  a  corpse. 

That  the  bodies  of  rotten  sheep  quickly  undergo  putrefaction 
is  well  known,  and  elsewhere  this  is  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the 
name  given  to  the  malady  ;  but  that  injury  may  arise  from  the 
effluvium  accompanying  the  vapour  given  off  from  their  stiD 
warm  bodies  after  death  is  not  so  generally  understood. 

Treatment  of  Affected  Sheep. 

The  successful  treatment  of  a  disease  is  necessarily  based  on  ^ 
knowledge  of  its  pathology,  without  which  the  application  ^^ 
all  remedial  means  becomes  mere  empiricism.  It  were  well  bfi 
the  ends  of  science  if  information  of  this  kind  invariably  tend«" 
to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  each  separate  affection,  but  unfortn* 
nately  it  too  frequently  leads  to  the  very  opposite  result    T'*^ 
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;  vre  understand  of  the  nature  of  some  diseases,  the  more 
lespair  of  being  able  to  eradicate  them,  or  even  to  mitigate 
•  effects.  It  is  the  possession,  however,  of  this  knowledge 
::h  marks  the  diflference  between  the  man  of  science  and  the 
3  empiric.  The  latter  rushes  in,  and  boldly  declares  his 
Lty  to  cure  that  which  is  incurable ;  while  the  former  honestly 
ares  his  inability  to  do  anything  for  good.  Correct  patho- 
cal  knowledge  will  doubtless  prove  that  the  cure  of  rot  can 
cely  be  hoped  for,  although  much  may,  nevertheless,  be 
e  to  arrest  its  progress. 

[any  remedies  of  empiric  origin  have  been  forced  on  the 
ce  of  agriculturists  from  time  to  time,  both  in  this  country 

also  on  the  Continent,  for  the  cure  of  rotten  sheep — all  of 
ch  have,  however,  signally  failed  in  verifying  the  statements 
their  originators.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present 
tury  a  remedy  emanating  from  a  Dutch  source  was  loudly 
>lled,  and  even  largely  used  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Hand,  but  it  soon  fell  into  disrepute — following  in  this  respect 
se  which  had  gone  before  or  have  since  succeeded  it. 
dills,  in  his  work  on  cattle,  after  speaking  of  the  employment 
certain  medicinal  agents  which  are  too  commonplace  and 
aeless  to  be  here  quoted,  says  that  a  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Clap- 
Q,  Surrey,  found  humet  to  be  a  remarkably  efficacious  cure 

rot,  "  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  published  in  '  The 
pository  for  Select  Papers  on  Agriculture,  Arts,  and  Manu- 
tures,'  1768."  Mills  adds  to  this  statement  the  following: 
L  farmer  in  the  north,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1766,  when 
his  sheep  were  so  far  gone  in  the  rot  that  he  did  not  expect 
s  of  them  to  live  the  winter  over,  sent  them  into  a  field  of 
"net,  which  in  a  month's  time  restored  them  to  perfect 
Ith." 

fVfter  diligent  search  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other 
hority  on  the  curative  properties  of  bumet,  nor  do  we  believe 
this  power  of  the  plant  All  that  could  be  hoped  for  would 
that  sheep  feeding  upon  it,  especially  when  mixed  with  good 
sses,  might  be  enabled  to  resist  for  a  somewhat  longer  time 

inroads  of  the  disease. 

Wartyn,  a  late  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
dge,  in  his  ^ Flora  Rusticay  1792,  says  :  "Bumet  is  common 
bigh  pastures  on  a  calcareous  soil.  It  flowers  in  the  beginning 
May,  and  sometimes  in  April.  The  leaves,  when  bruised, 
ell  like  cucumber,  and  taste  something  like  the  paring  of  that 
it;  they  are  sometimes  put  into  salads  and  cool  tankards." 

adds  that  "  Some  years  since  Mr.  Rocque  attempted  to  intro- 
^  it  as  food  for  cattle.  It  has  one  good  quality,  which  is, 
t  it  continues  green  all  winter,  and  affords  some  food  early  in 
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spring,  when  it  is  commonly  wanted.  But  cattle  are  notrtty 
fond  of  it,  nor  does  it  yield  a  sufficient  burden  to  pay  the  fanner 
for  the  expense  of  cultivating  it." 

Several  writers  on  agriculture  remark  that  when  batnet  comti- 
tutes  a  moderate  proportion  of  meadow-hay  it  imparts  a  stinni- 
lating  property  to  the  fodder,  thereby  rendering  it  more  snited 
for  feeding  with  turnips ;  but  if  bumet  be  cultiyated  by  itodf 
and  made  into  hay,  the  provender  is  coarse  and  nnpalatable,  and 
rejected  as  a  rule  by  most  animals. 

Most  authors,  however,  on  the  diseases  of  the  sheep,  pltce 
their  chief  reliance  on  medicinal  agents  for  the  cure  of  rot;  die 
particular  remedies  they  advocate  depending  rather  on  their  owb 
preconceived  notions  of  the  disease  than  on  any  precise  infonoBi' 
tion  of  its  nature.     We  give  a  few  extracts : — 

Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie  directs  attention  to  the  beneficial  use  rf 
mercury,  but  says  that  "  it  would,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  admi- 
nister this  agent  internally.  The  safest  and  most  effectual  method 
of  applying  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  common  blue  ointment,  and 
a  trial  of  this  is  strongly  recommended  to  those  whose  flocks  arc 
liable  to  rot.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  bare  skin  in  the  region 
of  the  liver ;  and  the  size  of  a  nut  rubbed  in  till  it  is  all  dried  np 
twice  a  day  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  This,  in  conjunction  wiA 
wholesome  food,  will  in  all  probability  prove  to  be  the  molt 
effectual  treatment  Mercury  is  well  known  to  be  a  specific  for 
diseased  liver  of  the  human  body,  and  on  that  account  we  may 
presume  that  it  will  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  the  same  organ 
in  sheep,  and  it  is  also  recommended  as  the  most  effectual  meani 
of  destroying  the  fluke-worm." 

Mr.  Youatt,  adopting  the  views  of  those  who  regard  the  aftc- 
tion  as  an  inflammatory  one  of  the  liver,  advises  at  its  com- 
mencement that  the  animal  be  bled  to  the  extent  of  "  8,  10,  orW 
ozs.,"  and  that  this  be  followed  up  by  an  aperient,  consisting 
of  2  or  3  ozs.  of  Epsom  salts ;  and  he  adds,  **  the  physic 
having  operated,  or  an  additional  dose,  perchance,  having  been 
administered  in  order  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  first,  4^ 
farmer  will  look  for  further  means  and  appliances.  Friction  wii^ 
mercurial  ointment  on  the  region  of  the  liver  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  not  by  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  observe 
its  secondary  effects  on  the  ruminant  Still  the  disease  under 
consideration,  with  evident  determination  to  the  liver,  requite* 
the  agency  of  this  powerful  but  dangerous  medicine.  Two  ^ 
three  grains  of  calomel  may  be  given  daily,  but  mixed  with  half 
the  quantity  of  opium,  in  order  to  secure  its  beneficial,  and  to 
ward  off  its  injurious,  effects  on  the  ruminant  To  this  should 
be  added — a  simple  and  cheap  medicine,  but  that  which  is  tte 
sheet  anchor  of  the  practitioner  here — common  salt." 
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later,  who  boasts  of  curing  "  9  sheep  out  of  10  even  in  the  last 
e"  of  the  malady,  recommends  the  following  medicament : — 

"  Nitre  in  powder,  6  ozs. 

Ginger,  fresh  powdered,  4  ozs. 

Coloothar  of  vitriol  (red  oxide  of  iron)  in  fine  powder,  2  ozs. 

Common  salt,  Sk  lbs. 

Boiling  water,  3  gallons. 
Potir  the  water  hot  upon  the  infrredients ;  stir  them,  and  when  new  milk 
A,  add  to  every  qnart  of  the  mixture  3  ozs.  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  and 
ie  it  for  use." 

Vhen  using  the  medicine,  we  are  instructed  that  "  the  follow- 
directions  must  be  strictly  regarded : — Keep  the  infected 
!p  from  food  all  night;  on  the  following  morning  give  to 
1  2  ozs.,  or  4  table-spoonfuls  of  the  above  mixture  (remember 
hake  the  bottle  well  at  the  moment  of  pouring  it  out).  To 
sc  which  are  weak  and  much  reduced  by  the  disease,  one- 
',  or  three  parts  out  of  four,  may  be  sufficient  for  a  dose. 
!p  them  from  food  three  hours  after  giving  the  medicine, 
then  turn  them  into  a  dry  pasture.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
»t  the  medicine  every  fourth  day  for  three  times,  observing 
above  rules  ;  but  where  only  half  the  quantity  has  been  admi- 
ered,  it  will  be  proper  to  repeat  it  every  second  or  third  day 
six  times." 

i'his  recommendation  of  Clater  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  speci- 
1  of  the  treatment  generally  advised  by  the  empiric  writers  of 
day.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to  quote  from  their  works, 
lothing  of  value  can  be  obtained  therefrom.  No  instances 
ure  are  given,  nor  is  any  light  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the 
ase. 

Ve  find,  however,  a  circumstance  narrated  by  Fairbairn,  which 
transcribe,  in  further  proof  of  the  value  of  salt : 

b  the  year  1817,"  he  says,  "  an  active  shepherd  in  my  neighbourhood, 
had  the  charge  of  200  ewes,  observing  some  of  them  tainted  with  rot, 
ought  himself  of  trying  the  experiment  of  curing  them,  and  conducted  it 
ae  following  way : — Whenever  he  saw  any  one  or  more  of  them  showing 
uivocal  symptoms  of  rot,  he  brought  them  into  a  dry  court-yard  or 
^y  house,  and  fed  them  with  hay,  turnips,  or  a  few  oats.  To  every  one 
em  he  gave  twice  a  day  a  handful  of  salt,  which  he  dissolved  in  water, 
putting  the  solution  into  a  teapot,  poured  it  down  their  throats.*  This 
repeated  for  several  successive  days,  and  continued  till  some  improvement 
e  condition  of  the  sheep  was  discernible,  after  which  they  were  turned 
the  field.  If  the  reappearance  of  the  symptoms  did  not  justify  their  con- 
ince  with  the  flock,  they  were  again  conducted  home,  and  the  salt,  as 
ie,  administered.  Few  of  them  required  more  than  two  such  courses, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  flock  was  treated  in  this  manner,  and  the 
herd  delivered  the  whole  of  them  alive  at  Whitsunday,  except  one  ewe 
h  had  died  in  lambing.'' 

The  quantity  of  salt  here  recommended  would  weigh  nearly  three  ounces,  an 
ut  which  could  not  be  daily  used  with  safety. — Author. 
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Before  commenting  on  any  of  the  foregoing  methods  of  treat- 
ing rot,  we  purpose  to  give  the  one  which  is  adopted  by  die 
Bedouin  Arabs.  We  learn  from  the  writings  of  MM.  Hamont 
and  Fischer,  previously  quoted,  that  when  the  Nile  returns  to  iU 
bed,  the  sheep  of  the  Arabs  go  to  feed  on  the  dysse  which  vfAo^ 
up  on  the  partially-recovered  land  {see  p.  77),  and  as  soon  ai 
^'  the  first  symptoms  of  the  affectio/i  appear,  the  vigilant  BedouDS 
lose  not  a  moment ;  they  reassemble  their  flocks,  and  drive  thai 
back  to  the  desert.  In  the  midst  of  the  sands  their  principil 
food  is  the  salt-wort" — Salsola  Kalu  After  some  days  tie 
symptoms  of  the  rot  gradually  disappear,  and  the  sheep  regain 
their  former  health."  It  further  appears  that  the  Bedouins  knov 
of  no  other  remedy,  and  should  this  not  prove  beneficial,  they 
proceed  to  slaughter  the  affected  animals. 

To  return  to  some  of  the  opinions  we  have  quoted ;  and  fint)* 
word  with  regard  to  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie's  mercurial  innnctioo. 
Apart  from  the  arguments  advanced  against  it  by  Mr.  Youatt,  in 
the  extract  we  have  given,  we  object  to  this  method  of  employing 
mercury,  as  being  perfectly  useless.  No  amount  of  absorption 
of  the  agent  from  the  skin  could  possibly  affect  the  vitality  of  the 
flukes ;  and  as  the  cause  of  the  malady  would  remain  unchecked, 
so  must  its  effects  necessarily  continue.  But  even  a  greater  objeo* 
tion  could  be  raised  against  it  than  this.  Mercury  is  well  known 
to  produce  a  particular  effect  on  the  blood,  lessening  the  amount 
of  its  fi brine,  and  rendering  the  fluid  aplastic,  and  therefore  doing 
the  very  thing  we  desire  to  avoid  in  this  disease.  It  is  only  bf 
our  keeping  the  blood  rich  in  its  proximate  principles,  as  haf 
been  elsewhVre  pointed  out,  that  the  system  is  enabled  the  long* 
to  resist  the  progress  of  the  malady.  For  similar  reasons  we  di^ 
sent  entirely  from  Mr.  Youatt's  advice  to  use  mercury  in  oont' 
junction  with  opium.  This  compound  would  be  of  great  value 
succeeding  upon  the  withdrawal  of  blood  and  the  exhibitioner 
aperient  medicine  in  active  inflammation  of  the  liver,  as  also  in  • 
similar  condition  of  other  organs,  but  it  is  positively  injurions 
in  rot.  We  are  unable  to  reconcile  Mr.  Youatt's  treatment  witk 
anything  belonging  to  the  pathology  of  this  disease.  It  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  his  having  erred  in  considering 'the  affection 
originally  as  one  of  inflammation. 

With  reference  to  Clater's  prescription,  which,  as  has  been 
explained,  is  but  a  type  of  many  others  of  similar  origin,  we  have 
a  good  proof  of  the  want  of  scientific  knowledge  which  gene- 
rally prevailed  among  those  who  wrote  of  the  diseases  of  animals 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Whatever  value  it 
may  possess  lies  in  the  amount  of  salt  it  contains ;  otherwise  it 
is  but  little  calculated  to  do  any  good. 

No  treatment  of  rot  can   be  considered  as  being  more  than 
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Mtlliative;  still  in  carrying  this  principle  into  practice  great 
benefit  often  arises,  as  the  owners  of  infected  animals  are  se- 
mred  against  losses  which  otherwise  would  be  very  heavy.  The 
earlier  the  disease  is  detected  the  better,  but  unfortunately  its 
discovery  is  too  frequently  not  made  until  the  autumnal  period 
of  the  year,  when  external  circumstances  are  much  against  the 
Boccess  of  any  system  of  treatment  or  management,  and  when 
also  structural  changes  have  begun  in  the  liver.  Should  the  disease 
not  be  detected  until  this  period,  no  ejQTort  must  be  spared  to 
quickly  check  its  progress ;  otherwise  the  fatality  will  be  very 
great 

The  animals  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  all  vicissitudes 
of  weather  by  being  folded  in  the  best  sheltered  situations,  more 
especially  at  night.  Their  food  should  consist  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious materials.  Indeed,  waste  of  the  tissues,  particularly  when 
due  to  simple  anaemia  rather  than  organic  lesions,  will  demand 
not  only  a  liberal  supply  of  food  rich  in  flesh-forming — nitro- 
genous— principles,  but  also  such  as  contains  a  large  proportion 
rf  sugar,  starch,  or  other  carbonaceous  matters,  that  the  heat  of 
the  body  may  be  kept  up  equally  with  nutrition.  If  placed  on 
meadows  or  artificial  grasses,  the  sheep  should  be  often  changed 
from  pasture  to  pasture,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  those  which  are 
"^et  and  cold,  or  which  contain  inferior  herbage.  Manger-food 
must  be  supplied,  and  this  should  consist,  in  part  at  least,  of  crushed 
^rn,  of  which  the  leguminous  plants,  beans,  peas,  lentils.  Sec, 
^re  to  be  preferred.  Oats  and  maize  are  also  good,  and  to  these  a 
noderate  allowance  of  oilcake  may  be  added.  Frequent  changing 
>f  the  food  will  induce  the  animals  to  eat  more,  for  which  reason^ 
''hen  they  are  on  the  pastures,  we  take  no  objection  to  an  occa- 
ional  supply  of  turnips  or  other  roots ;  but,  unless  compelled  by 
he  character  of  the  farm  and  the  system  of  cultivation,  we  would 
ivoid  continuous  folding  on  turnips.  Where  this  has  to  be  done 
freat  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  regulating  the  quantity  of 
nniips  according  to  the  condition  of  the  crop,  the  state  of  the 
weather,  &c.  Under  such  circumstances  an  allowance  of  good 
ay,  in  addition  to  the  other  food,  will  be  imperatively  required. 

By  these  means  rigorously  carried  out,  provision  will  be  made 
or  the  due  supply  of  albuminous  and  heat-giving  materials 
othe  blood,  and  the  consequent  nutrition  and  health  of  every 
W  of  the  organism.  Dependence,  however,  must  not  be  exclu- 
ively  placed  on  diet.  Medicinal  agents  will  have  to  be  had 
ecourse  to,  preference  being  given  to  those  which  impart  tone 
nd  vigour  to  the  system.  Conjoined  with  these  should  be  such 
s  experience  has  shown  to  possess  anthelmintic  properties. 

Salt  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It  does  good  in  several  ways, 
t  is  an  agent  which  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  process  of  digestion, 
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and,  by  its  ready  solution  and  free  entrance  into  the  blood,  it  will 
supply  also  any  amount  of  soda  which  may  be  required  in  the 
secretion  of  bile,  the  saline  constituents  of  which  include  IIm 
chloride  of  sodium — common  salt — with  that  of  potassium,  and  the 
phosphates  and  sulphates  of  soda,  potash,  lime,  and  magnesia. 
Another  advantage  is  connected  with  the  exhibition  of  salt  and 
its  entrance  into  die  blood,  namely,  that  it  contributes  with  other 
saline  and  albuminous  matters  to  preserve  that  proper  specific 
gravity  of  the  fluid  which  ought  to  be  "  equivalent  to  that  of  the 
contents  of  the  red  corpuscles,  as  it  is  only  in  this  condition  that 
the  formation  of  the  latter  can  duly  take  place." — {Carpenter^ 

The  other  medicinal  agent  to  which  we  refer  as  indispensable 
is  the  sulphate  of  iron.  As  a  tonic  it  is  excelled  by  few,  if  by 
any,  therapeutic  agents  ;  while  the  readiness  by  which  it  can  be 
obtained,  and  the  lowness  of  its  price,  give  it  an  advantage  over 
many  others.  Sheep  also  do  not  object  to  take  it  with  their  food 
when  mixed  in  proper  proportions  ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much 
moment  if  one  animal  should  get  rather  more  than  his  fellow,  by 
more  rapid  or  longer  feeding  at  the  trough.  Sulphate  of  iron  is 
likewise  an  excellent  anthelmintic,  quickly  leading  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  several  of  the  varieties  of  intestinal  worms.  Its  chief 
use,  however,  in  rot  is  that  it  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the  rqao- 
duction  of  the  red  cells  of  the  blood — iron  entering  largely  into 
the  contents  of  these  cells — the  hcemato-glohuline.  In  all  diseasee 
therefore  in  which  there  is  a  diminished  power  of  producing  rrf 
cells,  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  a  valuable  remedy. 

Stomachics  or  carminatives  are  likewise  required ;  of  which 
medicaments  we  give  a  preference  to  aniseed  in  this  afiectioa 

A  good  compound  of  these  medicinal  agents  with  some  highly 
nitrogenized  alimentary  matters  we  have  in  the  following  fomnJ*- 
Take  of 

riiiely-round  oil-cake  (linseed)       ..  1  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 
„  ]x*a-meal ) 

;;      ied"  ::  ::  ::}each4ib8. 

„  sulphate  of  iron  . .      . .     1  lb. 

Let  the  salt,  aniseed,  and  sulphate  of  iron  be  mixed  togelh^ 
first,  and  afterwards  well  incorporated  witli  the  cake  and  pea- 
meal. 

We  have  the  authority  of  eminent  chemists  for  saying  that 
even  when  solutions  of  salt  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  the  proportions  here  recommended  they  undeigo  but 
little  change.  The  products  of  the  change  are  sulphate  of  soda 
and  protochloride  of  iron,  the  therapeutic  action  of  which,  espe- 
cially in  the  quantities  in  which  they  are  formed,  will  not  mate- 
rially interfere  with  the  undecomposed  common  salt  and  sulpha*^ 
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'  iron.  Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of  a  partial  change 
I  the  agents,  we  can  speak  confidently  of  the  practical  utility  of 
te  compound  in  the  treatment  of  rot  The  quantity  of  it  to  be 
LV^:i  to  each  sheep  daily  should  be  half  a  pint,  in  addition  to  an 
[dinaFy  allowance  of  com  or  cake  and  hay-chaff.  It  may  be  used 
fdi  advantage  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  succession,  but  should 
5  discontinued  occasionally  for  a  day  or  two,  especially  if  the 
limals  become  affected  with  diarrhcBa. 

In  the  further  treatment  of  rot,  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
Epalsion  if  possible  of  the  flukes  from  the  biliary  ducts — ^not 
lat  we  think  any  medicinal  agents  can  be  depended  on  for  this 
nrpose.  Nevertheless,  trial  may  be  made  of  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
Hnbined  with  linseed  oil  and  nitric  aether,  in  the  following 
roportions : — 

SricSr;:'^::  ::  ::  ::  ::}ofeach2d«cbms. 

Linseed  oil 2  ozs. 

This  may  be  administered  once  a  day  for  three  or  four  suc- 
eeding  days,  at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight ;  and,  although  not 
lositively  required,  it  may  be  as  well  if  the  medicated  food 
ompound  be  suspended  at  these  times.  Beyond  the  adoption  of 
hese  measures  we  can  see  no  advantage  in  the  medical  treatment 
ifthiis  disease. 

Under  the  head  of  treatment,  however,  we  must  not  omit  to 
nention  that  trial  has  recently  been  given  to  a  French  remedy 
or  rot  The  full  particulars  of  this  are  set  forth  in  the  subjoined 
^rt  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  by  the  author  of  the 
iM:e8ent  thesis.  We  deem  it  right  that  this  should  be  trans-< 
ierred  to  these  pages  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  and  also  to 
^ord  our  meed  of  praise  to  the  gentleman  who  introduced  the 
^medy  to  the  notice  of  the  English  public  : — 

**  Rejigrt  on  the  Employment  of  a  French  Remedy  for  the  Cure  of  Eot 
in  Sheep. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  M.  Trehonnais 
^led  the  attention  of  the  agricultural  community  to  a  remedy,  much  extolled 
^  its  curative  properties,  which  had  been  employed  in  some  parts  of  France 
^  the  rot  in  sheep,  and  that  M.  Trehonnais  also  very  liberally  engaged  to 
>lrtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  agent  for  trial  in  this  country.  The  Council 
Jiolved,  in  consequence  of  this  favourable  report,  on  the  recommendation  of 
*H5  Veterinary  Committee,  to  purchase  some  sheep  ft>r  the  experiment,  and 
^oted  a  sum  of  12Z.  for  the  purpose. 

**  hi  accordance  with  this  resolution,  instructions  were  given  me  to  procure 
^  animals  as  I  deemed  fitting  for  the  purpose,  and  to  commence  the 
'iperiment  as  early  as  circumstances  would  permit.  In  selecting  the  sheep, 
^liich  were  of  the  improved  Dorset  breed,  I  took  care  that  they  should  be  of 
jeaame  age  as  near  as  possible,  be  also  in  a  condition  warranting  the  belief 
*at  they  would  survive  long  enough  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  medicine,  but 
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be  in  different  stages  of  the  malady.  I  preferred  one-year-old  shocp  as  offering 
m'-»8t  of  these  advantages,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  an  approximation 
could  Ixj  made  as  to  the  time  they  had  l)cen  the  subjects  of  the  malady. 
Everything  being  arranged,  the  exi)eriment  was  commenced  on  April  22, 1861, 
the  first  thing  done  being  to  divide  the  sheep  into  two  iMirts,  leavinj;  one  moiety 
at  tlie  Koyal  Veterinary  College  and  sending  the  other  to  my  farm,  Oakingtco, 
in  the  parish  of  Harrow.  This  was  deemed  important,  as  each  division  would 
Ijc  placed  under  totally  different  circumstances,  esi^cially  as  to  the  kind  of 
food  which  would  be  supplied  to  the  animals,  and  the  protection  whtch  would 
be  afforded  them  from  ordinary  atmospherical  changes. 

"  The  sheep  left  at  the  College  were  kei)t  entirely  on  hay  and  oats,  boiued 
every  night  in  a  shed,  but  allowed  the  use  of  a  small  enclosure  during  the  day. 
Those  sent  to  Oakington  were,  on  the  contrary,  placed  in  a  meadow,  and  had 
an  abundant  supply  of  grass,  but  no  corn ;  nor  were  they  protected  of  a  ni^t^ 
save  when  the  weather  was  wet. 

**  I  further  determined  to  give  the  medicine  to  three  sJtcep  only  of  eadiloCi 
leaving  the  others  entirely  to  their  chance.  In  doing  this  1  selected  the  apph 
rently  strongest  sheep  for  taking  the  me<licinc. 

"  The  directions  received  from  France  for  the  use  of  the  agent  were  that 
a  tablespoonful  should  be  given  to  each  sheep  every  morning,  half  an  hour 
Iwfore  feeding-time,  and  be  continued  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  to  animals 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  days  to  those  in  the 
advanced  or  latter  stages ;  or  even  for  a  longer  time  in  very  severe  cases.  It 
was  further  onlered  that,  as  soon  as  the  animals  had  gained  their  a{^te 
and  strength,  whatever  other  indications  of  the  disease  might  still  exists 
no  more  medicine  should  be  given,  as  these  were  signs  of  convalescence— 
im)iier  care  as  to  feeding  and  management  sufficing  to  complete  the  cow. 
Under  the  influence  of  regimen,  care,  and  exhibition  of  the  medicine, -it  wu 
also  stated  that  a  cure  would  1x3  effected  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  tlie  sheep 
in  the  early  stages  of  tlie  disease,  and  in  about  three  months  of  those  in  the 
advanced  stages.  The  recoveries  were  said  to  be  all  in  the  first,  and  txoa-UM 
in  the  latter  stages. 

"  The  exhibition  of  the  medicine  for  the  first  fortnight  appeared  in  ncithff 
lot  to  have  any  marked  efiect,  the  animals,  with  one  exception,  continuing 
in  their  original  condition.  In  the  exceptional  case  alluded  to,  and  whid» 
was  one  of  the  sheep  taking  the  medicine  at  the  College,  the  disease  w«i 
evidently  fast  gaining  ground,  foretelling  a  fatal  result. 

"  On  the  twenty-first  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  experiment  this 
animal  died,  and  on  being  examined  ^s<  mortem  numerous  flukes  were  found 
in  the  liver.  1'he  organ  was  pale  in  colour  and  had  undergone  the  structuiil 
changes  commonly  met  with  in  rot.  Effusion  of  serum  had  also  taken  pli» 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  entire  carcass  of  the  animal  was  flaccid  and 
paler  in  colour  than  is  natural  from  general  amemia,  thus  proving  the  tm^ 
nature  of  the  malwly. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  I  resolved  to  give  the  medicine  to  one  of  ths 
three  animals  which  up  to  now  had  not  taken  any,  as  the  trial  did  not  oppfi" 
quite  satisfactory,  death  having  resulted  so  soon  in  the  case  alluded  to. 

"  Continuing  the  report  of  the  College  sheep,  it  is  next  to  Ix?  observed  that 
the  remedy  was  continued  to  the  middle  of  June,  and  this,  not  only  without 
any  api)arc*nt  benefit,  but  seemingly  with  some  disadvantage,  as  each  of  the 
three  sheep  taking  the  medicine  was  more  emaciated  than  either  of  the 
other  two. 

"  This  untoward  circumstance  evidently  depended  on  the  nauseating  effect* 
of  the  medicine,  as  the  animals  would  often  refuse  their  food  for  some  hour* 
after  its  exhibition,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

"Itmay  be  here  remarked  that  the  medicine  ap|>arently  contained  som® 
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)leagiDoas  material  which  had  a  very  unpleasant  smell,  not  unlike  fetid 
inimal  oil,  which  had  prohahly  to  do  with  its  sickening  eflects. 

"  On  the  20th  June,  heing  two  months  from  its  first  exhibition,  the  medi- 
cine was  discontinued  to  the  College  sheep.  All  the  animals  were  kept,  how- 
ever, about  six  weeks  longer,  by  which  time  they  had  become  so  emaciated 
that  it  was  determined  to  destroy  them,  which  was  accordingly  done,  A  post' 
mortem  examination  was  made  of  each,  and  it  was  found  that  no  real 
differences  existed  in  the  lesions  wrought  by  the  disease  in  the  sheep  which 
had  taken  the  medicine  from  those  of  the  others  which  had  not.  Living  flukes 
existed  in  large  numbers  in  the  livers  of  all  the  animals. 

**To  return  to  the  sheep  at  Oakington.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  in 
this  moiety  of  the  animals,  for  the  first  fortnight  subsequently  to  April  22,  no 
material  alteration  had  taken  place.  By  the  end  of  May,  however,  it  was 
very  evident  that  three  of  the  sheep  were  gaining  flesh,  and  presenting  a  far 
more  healthy  appearance  than  the  others.  Two  of  these  were  sheep  not  taking 
medicine,  and  one  which  was.  The  other  three  sheep  were  wasting,  and 
becoming  day  by  day  more  debilitated ;  but  nevertheless,  when  compared  with 
those  at  the  Collie,  they  were  in  far  better  condition. 

"  On  June  6th,  forty-five  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  experiment, 
one  of  the  Oakington  sheep  died,  and  this,  as  at  the  College,  was  one  which 
bad  taken  the  medicine.  The  lesions  met  with  on  examination  of  the  body 
igreed  with  those  already  described,  and  need  not,  therefore,  to  be  repeated, 
^Uie  medicine  was  continued  up  to  the  20th  of  this  month  with  one  of  the 
remaining  sheep,  and  for  a  fortnight  longer  with  the  other — the  latter  being 
an  emaciated  and  gradually  declining  animal. 

"The  three  sheep  spoken  of  as  doing  well  were  by  this  time  so  much  im- 
proved that  I  had  little  apprehension  of  their  speedy  death.  The  weather 
was  dry  and  the  herbage  of  the  pasture  good — circumstances  most  favourable 
fbr  their  resisting  the  progress  of  the  mcdady.  All  five  were  kept  throughout 
July,  and  until  the  4th  of  August,  when  I  determined,  as  it  was  evident  two 
would  ultimately  sink,  to  kill  three  of  the  lot,  viz.,  the  two  in  question  together 
with  one  of  those  which  had  greatly  improved  in  condition,  and  which  had  taken 
DO  medicine  throughout  My  chief  reason  in  taking  the  resolve  with  reference 
to  the  latter  named  animal,  was  to  ascertain  on  what  its  improved  state 
depmded,  or  whether  in  fact  it  was  the  subject  of  the  entozoic  disease — ^rot. 
On  making  k  post-mortem  examination  of  this  animal  it  was  found  that  only 
A  few  flukes  were  present  in  its  liver,  and  that  the  structure  of  the  gland  was 
fcot  little  changed — facts  which  fully  accounted  for  its  well-doing. 

**  With  reference  to  the  two  remaining  sheep,  one  of  which  had  taken  the 
loedicine  and  the  other  not,  I  feel  assured  that  their  improvement  is  du8 
ttitirely  to  the  circumstance  that  few  flukes  are  present  in  their  livers. 

**  I  have  further  to  report  respecting  these  sheep,  that  being  ewes,  I  placed 
^bem  with  my  breeding  flock  at  the  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the  animals, 
^  intend  to  keep  them  throughout  the  winter  to  mark  the  result,  giving 
tbem  no  more  attention  as  to  feeding  and  management  than  the  flock  in 
general  will  receive. 

**0n  reviewing  all  the  details  of  this  experiment  I  fear  we  must  conclude, 
^  this  supposed  cure  of  rot  in  sheep  has  proved  quite  ineffective  for  good  in 
<*r  experience. 

(Signed)  "  Jas.  B.  Simonds.** 

Subsequently  to  this  report  being  made  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
^Itural  Society  one  of  the  two  reinaining  sheep  began  to  give 
^dences  of  declining  health,  particularly  by  a  gradual  falling 
*way  in  condition.  This  was  first  observed  about  mid-winter ; 
kut  the  animal  nevertheless  lived  on  and  produced  a  lamb— a 
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small  and  weak  one — at  the  end  of  February.  The  ewe  still  am^ 
vivos  at  the  time  we  write,  namely,  at  the  latter  part  of  March, 
and  seemingly  may  continue  for  many  weeks. 

With  this  report  we  conclude  this  section  of  our  subject  and 
pass  on  to  consider  in  the  next  and  last  place  the 

Prevention  of  the  Disease. 

When  investigations  into  the  nature  of  a  disease  forbid  the 
hope  of  its  cure,  it  is  indeed  most  fortunate,  should  they 
tend  to  prove  that  very  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  iti 
occurrence.  The  old  adage  rightly  teaches  that  "  prevention 
is  better  than  cure,"  but  the  prevention  of  that  which  is  it 
curable  seems  to  rise  above  the  proverb  itself.  Rot  when  fidlj 
established  can  only  be  viewed  as  being  incurable  ;  but  neverthe* 
less,  the  knowledge  of  its  cause  and  nature  holds  out  no  faint  hope 
of  our  being  able  to  prevent  it.  In  times  gone  by  various  meani 
for  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end  were  suggested,  and  ai 
some  of  these  have  a  close  connection  with  those  now  advocate^ 
we  shall  follow  the  course  we  have  adopted  throughout  thae 
pages,  and  gloan  from  the  early  writers  on  the  disease. 

Leonard  Mascall  thus  advises, — 

**  Aj:;aiiist  the  rot,  if  you  feare  your  slicepe  in  wet  times,  yc  shal  pnt  them 
into  a  house  three  daics  and  three  nijjhts  without  meat  or  drinke.  Then  pve 
to  euery  hundredtli  one  hushel  of  bran  mixt  with  80  much  salt  laid  in  trofliBfl^ 
and  hunger  will  make  them  cate  it ;  then  driue  them  to  the  water  and  let 
them  drinke  their  fill.  Then  let  them  be  chast  with  a  curre  a  good  «■» 
after,  and  put  them  then  into  what  ground  yee  will  for  one  qnarter,  and  ttwy 
shall  take  no  hurt.  Then  must  you  take  them  up  the  next  qnartcr  and  Bei» 
them  so  again.  Thus  must  ye  vse  them  fourc  times  in  the  ycare  in  douWnB 
times,  if  ye  will  saue  your  sheepc  from  rot." 

We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  even  under  the  pressure  di 
severe  hunger  sheep  would  eat  anything  like  the  amount  of  »lt 
here  spoken  of,  viz.,  presuming  the  bushel  of  1587  to  be  eqnsl 
in  size  to  the  one  in  present  use.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  pro* 
ceeding  could  not  be  adopted  without  considerable  danger  to 
the  lives  of  the  animals,  for  tlie  quantity  of  salt  would  exceed 
half  a  pint  to  each  sheep.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  understand  the 
principle  here  intended  to  be  put  into  operation,  namely,  that  of 
producing  a  quick  action  on  the  bowels  by  the  direct  irritatini^ 
effects  of  the  salt,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  any  injurioos 
matters  which  might  be  contained  within  them.  This  probably 
was  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  benefit ;  but  then  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  Mascall  speaks  of  the  security  afibrded  to  the 
animals  for  the  three  succeeding  months.  Immunity,  if  ezistinff 
could  only  arise  from  a  jxirtion  of  the  solution  of  salt  beingT 
absorbed  into  the  general  circulation,  and  exerting  its  sccondaiy 
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fects  on  the  secretory  organs  of  the  body.  The  liver  would  be 
liefly  concerned  in  this  process ;  but  we  imagine  that  any  flukes 
hich  might  perchance  be  inhabiting  the  biliary  ducts  would 
icape  all  injury,  and  would  ding  to  their  habitat  with  undi- 
dnMhed  tenacity. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  question  involved — 
wr  we  have  known  three  ozs.  of  salt,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
arm  water  and  given  to  a  sheep  after  two  days^  fasting^  to 
rodttce  immediate  ^orts  to  vomit  and  speedy  death — we  have 
loked  closely  into  the  matter,  but  after  considerable  research 
ive  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
le  exact  size  of  the  bushel  in  Mascall's  time.  It  seems  by  the 
atutes  of  Henry  III.,  1216-72,  and  also  of  later  kings,  to  have 
Ben  enacted  that  the  gallon  should  contain  eight  troy  pounds  of 
ry  wheat  from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  that  all  ale^  wine^  and 
)m  should  be  measured  by  the  same  gallon,  but  which  neverthe- 
ss  appears  not  to  have  be^n  done — ale  and  wine  being  measured 
tch  by  a  different  and  a  smaller  gallon  than  com. 

Sir  H.  Spelman  (born  1562,  died  1641),  and  therefore  con^ 
finporary  with  Mascall,  says  that  the  bushel  contains  ^^  four 
Hlons  of  wine;^^  while  Dr.  Barnard,  who  was  bom  in  1638, 
iree  years  before  Sir  H.  Spelman's  death,  and  who  wrote  on 
[icient  weights  and  measures,  asserts  the  bushel  to  be  rather 
lore  than  59  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  common  com  (triticum\  or, 
Llowing  for  the  difference  between  troy  and  avoirdupois,  to  be 
bout  double  the  size  named  by  Spelman. 

It  further  appears  that  in  1650,  the  gallon  for  measuring  *^  drie 
\mffs  as  comey  coals^  salty"  &c.,  contained  272*25  cubic  inches, 
^himh  would  give  the  content  of  the  bushel  then  in  common 
se  as  2178  cubic  inches.  By  the  Act  of  1697  "The  Win- 
hester  round  bushel  was  to  be  eighteen  and  a  half  inches  in 
dtemal  diameter,  and  eight  inches  deep,"  thus  fixing  the  gallon 
ft  268*6  cubic  inches. 

In  1824  the  Imperial  bushel  was  fixed  at  2218*2  cubic  inches, 
0  diat  it  would  appear  that  the  bushel  of  1650  was  intermediate 
a  size  between  the  Winchester  and  the  now  Imperial  bushel, 
ttilaining  in  round  numbers  about  a  pint  more  than  the  former, 
tod  a  pint  less  than  the  latter ;  but  whether  this  was  the  size  of 
he  bushelj  or  one  of  half  that  capacity,  in  use  in  1587  is  not 
dour. 

The  weight  of  salt  varies,  depending  on  the  amount  of  its 
byness  and  pulverulent  condition ;  but  taking  an  average  speci- 
•en  of  table  salt  of  ordinary  dryness,  an  Imperial  bushel  will 
»eigh  64  lbs.  avoirdupois,  while  of  rough  salt,  such  as  in  all 
Jobability  was  used  in  Mascall's  time,  it  will  weigh  70  lbs. 

tttdng  the  weight  at  the  lowest,  viz.,  64  lbs.,  mer^y  for  the  sake 
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of  a  position,  and  making  an  allowance  also  for  the  estimated 
differences  in  the  sizes  of  the  bushels  at  the  different  periods 
spoken  of,  we  have  the  enormous  quantity  of  10*24  ozs.  of  salt 
allowed  for  each  sheep  ;  or  supposing  Sir  H.  Spelman's  statement 
of  the  content  of  bushel — wine — to  be  correct  also  with  regard  to 
com  and  salt,  then  about  half  this  amount :  a  quantity  which  we 
have  shown  could  not  be  taken  without  serious  risk  to  the  sabHj 
of  the  animal. 

Leaving  this  question  somewhat  undetermined,  we  proceed  to 
quote  from  other  authorities  on  the  prevention  of  rot 

Gervase  Markham,  alluding  to  these  means,  says : — 

"  lliis  disease  is  the  cruellest  of  all  other  amongst  sheepe,  and  extended 
his  violence  ouer  towneshi|)s  and  countries :  and  though  it  be  held  of  moft 
men  incureable,  yet  good  gouenucnt,  and  this  receit  I  shall  deliuer  you,  viU 
not  onely  preuent,  but  preserue  your  sheei)e  safe.  Therefore  as  aoone  as  yoa 
perceiue  that  any  of  your  sheepe  are  tainted,  you  shall  take  Adraces^  wnidi 
is  a  certain  salt  gathered  from  the  salt  marshes  in  the  heat  of  sommer,  when 
the  tide  going  away,  and  leaning  ceilaine  dro|«  of  salt  water  on  the  graase,  thai 
the  violent  heat  of  the  sunne  turns  it  to  salt :  and  to  speake  briefely,  all  alt 
made  by  violence  of  the  sunncs  heat  onely  is  taken  for  Adruc&i^  of  whidi 
there  is  an  infinite  store  in  Spaine.  With  this  Adraces  mbbe  the  monthei 
of  all  your  sheepe  once  a  weeke,  and  you  shall  neuer  need  to  fear  the  roUiDg 
of  them,  for  it  nath  beene  well  tried ;  and  as  I  imagine  the  experiment  wat 
found  out  from  this  ground.  It  is  a  rule,  and  well  knowne  at  Gnu  day  in 
Lincdneshire  and  in  Kent,  that  upon  the  salt  marshes  sheeiie  did  nener  die 
of  the  rot ;  no  other  reason  being  knowne  therefore,  but  the  licking  up  of  thit 
salt,  and  without  doubt  it  is  most  infallible  and  most  easie.** 

The  allusion  made  in  the  foregoing  extract  to  the  security 
given  to  sheep  by  placing  them  on  salt  marshes  is  the  earliest  we 
have  yet  met  with,  and  as  these  remarks  were  penned  in  16M 
we  have  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  opiaioii. 
Later  on  we  find  many  authors  making  mention  of  the  same  &ct 
with  more  or  less  precision,  and  some  even  stating  that  affedd 
sheep  are  cured  by  being  removed  to  such  pasturage;  we  shaH 
however,  content  ourselves  with  one  other  quotation  on  tte 
subject. 

Price,  in  describing  the  management  of  Romney  Manh 
sheep,  says :  "  I  know  many  acres  of  pasture  land  in  the  marik 
which  the  tide  frequently  overflows,  and  sheep  are  constantly 
fed  upon  afterwards.  They  are  fond  of  feeding  upon  these  wet 
salts  ;  but  more  so  after  a  shower  of  rain.  They  thrive  remark- 
ably well,  and  are  never  knotcn  to  rot^  though  the  ground  is  alwaji 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  the  grass  has  particles  of  earth 
adhering  to  it :  two  causes  which  many  think  produce  the  rot 
Sheep  affected  with  this  disease  soon  die,  or  recover  if  put  upon 
this  land." 

If  more  evidence  be  required  to  show  the  immunity  po»* 
sessed  by  sheep  thus  located,  we  would  turn  from  our  own  authors 
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o  those  of  other  countries,  where  we  shall  find  abundant 
proofs  of  the  fact.  Italian  writers  are  very  precise  in  their 
statements  respecting  it,  and  so  also  are  those  of  France  and 
Spain.  With  such  a  mass  of  practical  and  scientific  evidence, 
Tew  persons,  we  imagine,  would  have  the  temerity  to  deny  its 
krath.  It  may,  however,  be  rightly  asked  by  all,  upon  what 
cause  the  immunity  depends  ?  The  answer  to  the  question  is 
both  easy  and  satisfactory.  Salt  water  is  destructive  to  the 
^xrcaricB  of  the  fluke  eggs.  These  infusorial  creatures  belong  to 
fresh  water,  and  to  this  alone.  It  is  here  only  they  can  pass 
through  their  several  gradations  when  out  of  the  body  to  fit 
khem  for  their  ultimate  development  into  flukes  by  entering  the 
digestive  organs  of  sheep.  If  flukes,  however,  should  have  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  biliary  ducts  prior  to  the  placing  of  the 
sheep  on  salt  marshes,  they  are  beyond>all  reach  of  harm.  The 
character  of  the  food  will  have  but  little  effect  on  the  entozoa, 
and  the  disease  will  progress  to  a  fatal  termination.  The  cure 
spoken  of  by  some  authors  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  Sheep, 
viz.,  sound  ones,  "  thrive  remarkably  well,"  writes  Price,  when 
thus  located ;  and  we  may  add,  so  will  many  affected  animals 
for  a  time, — ^the  causes  for  which  need  not  to  be  repeated. 

That  the  utility  of  this  change  of  pasturage  to  diseased 
animals  is  not  permanent,  we  have  had  many  proofs  in  our 
own  experience,  but  will  cite  one  only  in  corroboration.  A 
&rmer  living  in  Sussex  sent  in  1860  a  number  of  rotten  sheep  to 
the  salt  marshes  of  that  county,  with  a  hope  of  their  being  cured 
thereby.  For  a  few  weeks  the  animals  improved  in  condition, 
thus  encouraging  his  hopes ;  but  very  soon  they  began  to  waste, 
and  ultimately  all  succumbed  to  the  disease.  Removal  to  salt 
marshes  as  a  preventive  measure  is  valuable,  but  as  a  curative 
one  it  is  only  fallacious.  It  is,  however,  a  preventive  within 
the  reach  of  but  very  few  persons,  and  even  these  may  not  use  it 
aright.  They  may  keep  their  sheep  at  home  in  early  summer, 
until  all  the  mischief  has  been  done. 

The  benefit  of  salt  is  so  universally  admitted  that  we  might 
be  content  to  leave  the  question  without  further  comment ;  we 
shall,  however,  offer  a  few  additional  remarks  upon  the  prac- 
tical application  of  this  prophylactic  agent,  but  before  doing  this, 
we  are  desirous  of  recording  other  supposed  means  of  ancient 
date  of  securing  sheep  against  the  disease. 

Crawshey  advises  the  making  of  a  malt  Hqtwr^  and  boiling  in 
it  certain  herbs,  such  as  shepherd's-purse,  comfrey,  sage,  worm- 
wood, &c.,  and  then  to  add  salt  in  the  proportion  of  1^  lb.  to 
the  gallon ;  and  "  after  Aprill  come  to  give  your  sheepe  seaven 
or  eight  spoonefuls  a  peece,  every  weeke,  once  if  the  weather  be 
wet ;  if  it  be  dry,  you  neede  not  so  often ;  and  thus  continue  till 
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May  and  after,  as  you  see  cause,  according  to  the  drynesse  or 
wetnesse  of  the  weather.  If  you  be  carefull  to  follow  this  prac- 
tice," he  says,  "  you  shall  keepe  your  sheepe  from  rot" 

Our  chief  object  in  giving  the  above  quotation  is  to  show  ^ 
that,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy, 
some  persons  had  great  fear  of  a  wet  spring  producing  the 
disease.  The  placing  of  the  period  of  danger,  however,  so  early 
as  April,  we  conceive  to  be  an  error ;  but  we  agree,  neverthelen^ 
if  not  with  the  manner,  at  least  with  the  principle  of  giving  t» 
sheep  a  saline  and  saccharine  mixture  during  the  continuance  of 
wet  weather.  The  quantity  here  ordered  of  salt  might  possiUj 
be  sufficient  for  good,  as  a  destroyer  of  the  penultimate  lormi  ojf 
the  fluke,  but  certainly  not  that  of  the  malt  liquor  as  a  heat^ 
giving  element  to  the  body. 

Bradley  recommends  two  drachms  of  powdered  juniper-berriei 
to  }ye  mixed  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  sea-salt,  and  added  to  a 
bushel  of  oats,  for  feeding  sheep  in  wet  weatlier  ;  and  he  remarka 
that  where  the  juniper  grows  naturally  '*  sheep  never  are  subject 
to  rot." 

Few  sheep  would  eat  food  containing  even  a  small  quantity 
of  juniper-berries,  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  can  conceive 
of  no  advantage  resulting  from  their  use.  The  observation  of 
sheep  being  free  from  rot  where  the  juniper-tree  is  indigenooa 
seems  to  us  to  be  putting  effects  for  causes.  The  plant  luxuriates 
in  a  dry  and  sandy  district,  and  in  such  a  soil  the  cause  of  rot 
is  not  encountered. 

Ellis's  remarks  point  to  the  protective  influence,  among  other 
things,  of  the  turpentines  as  existing  in  the  Scotch  and  odber  fi^ 
trees,  and  he  recommends  their  cultivation  both  ^'  in  moist  and 
barren  gravelly  land."  "  Sheep,"  he  says,  "  may  be  preserved 
in  a  great  measure  from  rot  by  having  enough  of  the  loppings  of 
this  tree  to  browse  on,  for  the  quality  of  this  evergreen  tur- 
pentine-tree is  hot,  dry,  and  balsamick,  and  is  a  purifier  of  the 
blood,  and  an  utter  enemy  to  the  breed  of  worms  and  other 
insects  in  the  bodies  of  animals." 

After  the  statements  we  have  made  with  reference  to  tuqpen- 
tinc  when  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  rot,  it  is  unnecessaij  to 
comment  on  this  recommendation.  We  take  no  objection  ui 
the  abstract  to  sheep  being  allowed  to  eat  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Scotch  or  other  common  varieties  of  fir,  but  unless  fax  fflOie 
efficient  means  are  adopted,  the  disease  will  not  be  prevented 
thereby. 

With  these  selections  from  the  older  authors  we  shall  be  con* 
tent.  The  prophylactic  measures  which  possess  the  greatfirt 
variety  have  been  chosen  as  examples,  and  therefore  we  shall  nX0 
give  our  own  view  of  the  means  which  should  be  adopted.    I^ 
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\  to  be  remembered  that  security  depends  upon  the  placing  of 
kieep  under  circumstances  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  the 
development  of  flukes  within  their  digestive  organs.  In  other 
voids,  the  encysted  cercarite  must  be  either  destroyed  or  expelled 
he  system  of  the  sheep  before  as  perfected  distomata  they  find 
heir  way  into  the  biliary  ducts.  Prevention  rests  on  this 
bimdation  alone,  when  the  animals  are  so  located  that  encysted 
oercaritB  are  day  by  day  conveyed  with  the  food  into  their 
stomacbs. 

Another  and  equally  sure  way  of  preventing  the  disease  is 
doubtless  to  keep  the  sheep  in  those  situations  where,  from  the 
natore  or  improved  condition  of  the  soil,  these  penultimate  forms 
of  the  fluke  have  no  existence.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done 
in  many  districts,  especially  in  particular  seasons ;  for  example^ 
as  the  summer  of  1860.  So  rife  was  rot  in  this  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excessive  rainfall,  that  sheep  took  the  disease  on 
many  farms  where  it  had  had  no  existence  for  a  very  long  time 
before.  Thus  we  see  that  in  some  localities  rot  is  always  to 
be  met  with,  while  in  others  it  is  only  an  occasional  visitant. 
It  persists  in  wet  and  undrained,  or  it  may  be  in  badly-drained 
land,  independent  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  becoming,  of 
course,  augmented  in  severity  and  more  rapid  in  its  progress  in 
wet  years  than  in  dry. 

The  improvements  which  are  gradually,  but  far  too  slowly^ 
being  made  by  complete  under-draining  will  do  more  on  many 
&rms  to  prevent  rot  than  the  driest  season  does  now  to  retard 
iti  vrogressy  while  on  certain  other  farms  it  will  exteiminate  the 
malady.  In  this  respect  undeiHlraining  becomes  a  national 
question,  without  reference  to  any  other  point,  and  if  the  wealth 
of  the  country  is  to  be  maintained  and  food  preserved  to  the 
people,  every  facility  must  be  given  to  the  effectual  removal  of 
all  surface-water  from  our  cold,  retentive  soils.  Water  must  be 
made  to  percolate  these  soils,  and  yield  the  nutritive  materials  it 
kolds  in  solution  to  the  growing  plants,  instead  of  being  left  as 
now  to  stagnate  on  the  surface — ^weakening  vegetation,  rotting 
dieep,  and  producing  rheumatism  and  s^ue  among  our  fellow- 


We  speak  from  long  experience  in  this  matter,  and  also  from 
the  woful  effects  we  have  observed  to  attend  the  want  of  under- 
draining  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  we  dwell.  The  grass- 
lands of  Middlesex,  in  the  so-called  Harrow  district,  the  surface 
aoil  of  which  rests  immediately  on  the  London  clay,  are  immensely 
lessened  in  value  from  this  cause.  Here  rot  persists^  and  here, 
ms  a  consequence,  instead  of  finding  the  meadows  stocked  with 
large  and  profitable  sheep  as  meat-producing  and  wool-growing 
•mmalsi  we  see  them  occupied  with  Welch  and  other  mountain- 
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breeds  of  little  or  no  worth.  The  grass  on  two-thirds'  of  mamj 
of  these  farms  has  also  no  feeding  properties  whatever.  The 
hay-making  system  contributes  to  the  continuance  of  this  nd 
state  of  things,  and  ever  must  while  the  produce  of  six  or 
seven  acres  is  annually  carted  off  the  farm  into  London  to  bring 
back  manure  enough  for  one. 

Let  these  farms,  however,  be  effectually  under-drained,  let  the 
impoverished  meadows  be  moderately  limed  to  begin  with,  let 
them  be  subsequently  dressed  with  well-selected  artificial  maDme 
— and  thus  made  fit  for  the  keeping  of  better  sheep  and  for  the 
profitable  feeding  of  them  with  cake  and  com — and  soon  the 
whole  district  will  wear  an  altered  appearance,  and  rot  be  almost 
unknown. 

We  cite  this  condition  of  a  neighbourhood  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar,  as  an  example  only  of  what  we  daily  see  in  our 
professional  travels,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  were  good 
drainage  generally  adopted  thousands  of  sheep  whose  lives  are 
yearly  sacrificed  to  rot  and  other  diseases  would  be  saved  to  the 
benefit  of  the  community. 

Parkinson  has  a  case  so  much  to  the  point  that  we  transcribe 
it     He  says  : — 

**  Tlie  very  farm  on  which  I  was  bom,  at  Abey  Grange,  Lincolnshire,  wis 
deemed  so  rotten  that  the  oldest  inhabitants  advised  my  father,  when  he  took 
it,  not  to  keep  sheep,  but  to  breed  horses  and  cattle.  The  greatest  portion 
was  a  poor,  sour,  hungry  clay,  so  tenacious  as  to  hold  water  in  most  parts 
like  lead ;  hut  when  drained  properly  with  open  drains,  I  question  if  tiien 
was  a  sounder  farm  in  the  kingdom.  I  acted  as  shepherd  four  years,  and  ss 
we  killed  our  own  mutton,  I  officiated  as  butcher  during  that  time,  and  slso 
for  four  years  after,  but  do  not  remember  seeing  a  single  fluke  in  any  one 
liver.  Even  during  the  year  when  nearly  all  the  sheep  in  the  neighbonihood 
were  rotten,  my  father  lost  but  seven  out  of  about  four  hundred  on  that  fiuin. 
Therefore  it  appears  certain,  that  were  lands  properly  drained,  tiiey  wodd 
seldom  produce  the  rot  in  sheep ;  for  though  water  of  itself  will  not  oocasion 
the  disease,  yet  on  over-moist  lands  something  is  bred  that  will." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Parkinson  alludes  to  open  drains,  > 
system  now  rightly  exploded.  The  allusion,  however,  is  valu- 
able, because  if  by  so  imperfect  a  plan  of  drainage  much  benefit 
was  produced,  none  can  doubt  that,  by  a  more  perfect  sjrsteflit 
the  gain  would  be  far  greater  to  the  occupier.  In  another 
place  we  are  told  that  these  open  drains  were  often  made  2  feet 
wide  and  14  inches  deep,  so  that  the  loss  of  land  alone  most 
have  been  considerable. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  other  grand  principle  in  preventing 
this  disease,  namely ^  that  of  destroying  the  immature  forms  of  the 
fluke  after  they  have  entered  the  stomachs  of  the  sheep.  This 
brings  us  again  to  the  question  of  the  administration  of  salt  as 
an  effectual  agent  for  this  purpose.  Its  combination  with  milphate 
of  iron  and  aniseed  will   materially  increase  its  prophylactic 
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>wer.  Indeed  no  better  medicinal  compound  for  this  purpose 
in  be  employed  than  the  one  named  by  us  when  speaking  of 
le  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  daily  use  of  this  will  not  only 
Test  the  last  metamorphosis  of  the  cercarice^  but  destroy  the 
irly  hatched  distomata,  and  thus  remove  the  cause  of  the  malady, 
lie  rules  for  the  exhibition  of  the  medicated  food  must,  how- 
ver,  be  modified,  as  the  object  sought  is  somewhat  different. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  reckon  upon  the  time  the  compound 
nay  have  to  be  employed,  and  therefore  care  should  be  taken  that 
lo  ill  effects  follow  its  long-continued  use.  In  a  wet  year,  like 
.860,  it  may  be  found  requisite  to  commence  its  use  early  in  June, 
f  not  in  May,  and  to  continue  it  to  the  end  of  October.  Under 
wch  circumstances,  however,  if  a  moderate  quantity  only  is  daily 
dlowed,  no  possible  harm  can  arise  from  the  medical  agents. 
To  meet  a  difficulty  of  this  kind  we  would,  however,  alter  the 
proportion  of  the  medicine  to  that  of  the  nitrogenised  food,  by 
idding  to  the  two  bushels  of  linseed-cake  and  pea-meal  two  more 
bushels  of  com.  We  should  prefer  one  of  crushed  oats  and  another 
yf  crushed  maize,  to  both  being  of  the  same  kind.  Either  is  good 
food  for  sheep,  but  a  mixture  of  them  is  better.  The  relative 
proportion  of  the  salt  and  of  the  other  ingredients  is  thus  reduced 
one-half,  thereby  enabling  the  agriculturist  to  vary  the  amount  of 
the  medicine  according  to  circumstances,  but  always  securing^ 
the  exhibition  of  some  of  it  by  giving  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint 
daily  of  the  food-compound,  divided  or  not  into  two  feeds.  Pro- 
vision also  is  thus  made  for  the  nutrition  of  the  animals  when  the 
grasses  have  lost  much  of  their  quality,  as  they  invariably  have 
when  surcharged  with  moisture. 

A  difficulty  frequently  exists  in  getting  sheep  to  eat  "  manger 
food,"  especially  if  mixed  with  hay-chaff,  when  the  animals  are 
on  the  pastures  during  the  summer,  but  this  is  not  insur- 
mountable. Every  farm  yields  at  this  period  of  the  year  some 
green  food,  such  as  tares,  clover,  Italian  rye-grass,  &c.,  a  small 
quantity  of  which  can  be  daily  cut  into  chaff,  with  a  propor- 
tion of  hay,  for  mixing  with  the  other  food.  Judicious  manage- 
ment will  surmount  every  little  obstacle,  and  the  result  be  an 
ample  reward  for  the  care  and  attention  which  has  been  bestowed. 
If  the  system  be  properly  carried  out  we  should  have  little 
fear  of  the  occurrence  of  rot,  even  in  the  most  unpropitious 
seasons  or  on  land  proverbially  bad  for  sheep. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  salt  ve  have  named  is 
much  below  that  which  is  ordinarily  used.  No  doubt  a  larger 
amount  may  be  safely  employed,  but  in  our  opinion  its  prophy- 
lactic power  depends  more  on  its  long-continued  use  than  on 
the  largeness  of  its  quantity  for  a  time.  A  change  of  weather 
may  call  for  its  complete  withdrawal,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
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may  have  to  be  continued  throughout  the  entire  summer  and 
autumn.  The  fondness  of  animals  for  salt  will  lead  them  to 
partake  readily  of  an  amount  which  may  under  certain  circimh 
stances  be  productive  of  considerable  mischief.  We  wooU 
therefore  put  agriculturists  on  their  guard  respecting  an  abuse  d 
this  valuable  agent. 

Very  recently  we  investigated  a  case  where  a  number  of  ewei 
began  suddenly  to  ''cast  their  lambs"  about  three  weeks  before 
the  time  of  parturition,  all  of  which  were  dead.  The  most  icaidh 
ing  examination  into  the  circumstances  of  their  feeding  and 
management  failed  at  first  to  throw  light  on  the  cause.  No 
objection  could  be  taken  to  the  condition  of  the  animals,  their 
apparent  state  of  health,  or  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of  their  food. 
Observing,  however,  at  a  subsequent  date,  some  of  their  £Beculent 
matter  to  be  softer  and  larger  in  amount  than  ordinary^  and 
also  to  contain  a  little  blood-coloured  mucus j-  we  at  once  sus- 
pected some  cause  of  intestinal  irritation,  and  made  a  remaric 
accordingly.  This  drew  from  the  shepherd  the  expression,  **I 
don't  think  they  are  right  in  their  insides,  for  they  drink  to 
much."  A  clue  was  obtained  ;  further  questioning  brought  oat 
the  fact  that  several  ''  double  handfuls  "  of  salt  had  been  given 
twice  a  day  with  their  food  for  many  weeks.  We  took  no 
objection  to  this,  but  requested  the  shepherd  to  bring  one  of  the 
^'  double  handfuls"  of  which  he  spoke.  This  done,  we  weighed 
it,  and  on  calculating  the  quantity,  found  it  to  exceed  thrse- 
fourths  of  an  ounce  daily  to  each  sheep. 

It  immediately  occurred  to  us  that  the  blood  of  the^  ewes  wai 
so  saturated  with  salt  that  it  was  unfitted  for  the  continuance  c^ 
the  life  of  their  lambs,  and  hence  the  cause  of  the  prematnie 
labours.     We  forbad   entirely  the  further  employment  of  salt, 
making  no  other  alteration  with  reference  to  the  food  or  manage* 
mcnt  of  the  animals.    As  was  to  be  expected,  the  ewes  continued 
to  bring  dead  lambs  for  about  a  fortnight  afterwards,   when  » 
living  one   was  born.     This  was  followed    by  others,  with  aO 
occasional  d^iad  one  in  a  state  of  decomposition  from  long  retel*' 
tion.     But  the  evil  was  checked,  the  cause  was  removed,  ax»d 
the    rest  of  the   flock   subsequently  brought   forth    an   averag* 
number  of  healthy  living  lambs. 

We  need  add  little  more  respecting  the  employment  of  salt  i** 
the  prevention  of  rot,  except  to  take  objection  to  the  suggestio*^ 
which  have  been  made  to  sow  it  on  the  land,  with  a  view  ^ 
destroying  \hc  cercarue.  If  one  application  of  it  in  a  year  wou-l^ 
<lo  this,  even  should  the  herbage  suffer  for  a  time,  we,  perhaps* 
should  not  be  found  to  dissent  from  the  practice.  But  wh^^ 
we  remember  that  the  natural  history  of  the  Distoma  hepatict£'^^ 
reveals  the  fact  that  brood  after  brood  of  cercaricB  is  bemg  pXO* 
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Luced  from  ova,  cast  daily  out  of  the  bodies  of  rottea  sheep, 
nd  that  the  hatching  process  therefore  goes  regularly  on  week 
ly  week,  we  see  the  qecessity  for  frjequent  repetitions  of  salt  in 
he  same  year,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  injurious  to 
he  pasturage,  and  also  to  the  soil  of  the  retentive  clays,  where 
at  prevails.  Repeated  small  dressings  of  lime  we  can  conceive 
o  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  efficacious  as  those  of  salt  in  destroy- 
jag  cercariiB^  and  these  would  stimulate  a  growth  of  the  better 
prasses,  besides  proving  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  soil. 

Our  province,  perhaps,  is  more  with  the  science  of  medicine 
in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  disease,  than  with  the  science 
xr  practice  of  agriculture ;  but  unless  some  knowledge  of  the 
letter  accompanies  the  former,  the  veterinary  pathologist  will 
aften  fail  in  detecting  the  causes  of  disease,  and  therefore  in 
rightly  suggesting  preventive  measures.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  preventing  the  rot  of  sheep  consist,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, in  the  destruction  of  the  liver-fluke  in  one  or  other  of 
the  several  stages  of  its  development  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect 
eotozoon,  and  as  an  adjuvant  to  this,  the  science  and  practice  of 
Qigricolture  must  be  brought  to  bear.  Veterinary  medicine  and 
agriculture  are  kindred  sciences,  and  the  closer  their  imion, 
the  greater  will  be  the  advantage  derived  by  each. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  drawn  aside  by  descanting  on  an 
inviting  theme  of  this  kind,  but  rather  conclude  our  exposition  of 
the  disease  we  have  been  investigating  by  remarking,  that  if  we 
would  save  our  sheep  from  rot,  we  must  thoroughly  under- 
drain  our  wet  lands,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
the  quality  of  the  herbage ;  that  we  must  well  protect  our  sheep 
in  seasons  of  excessive  rainfall ;  that  we  must  provide  for  their 
oatrition  by  supplying  them  with  a  rich  and  generous  diet — 
flesh-forming  and  heat-supporting — in  proportion  to  the  demands 
iBade  on  the  system,  and  lastly,  that  we  must  exhibit  those 
medicinal  agents  which  experience  has  shown  will  effect  the 
destroction  of  the  liver-fluke  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence, 
^uid  prior  to  its  entrance  into  the  biliary  ducts.  These  means 
n^iist  be  begun  early,  and  not  too  hastily  laid  aside.  Most  of 
^hem  have  also  a  general  application  in  providing  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  flock. 

Rightly  may  it  be  said  with  the  poet  of  Mantua : — 

"  On  winter  seas  we  fewer  storms  behold. 
Than  foul  diseases,  that  infect  the  fold  ; 
Nor  do  those  ills  on  single  bodies  prey, 
But  oft'ner  bring  the  nation  to  decay, 
And  sweep  the  present  stock  and  future  hope  away.'*  * 


♦  Dryden's  translation. 
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VII. — Tli£  Comparative  Advantages  of  Fixed  and  Moveable  Steam- 
Power,  and  of  Single  or  Double  Dressing  Thrashing-Mackines, 
By  R.  Vallentine. 

Prize  Essay. 
The  comparative  advantages  of  fixed*  or  moveable  steam-power 
obviously  depend  very  much  upon  a  variety  of  special  circum- 
stances. On  large  scattered  farms,  having  several  sets  of  out- 
buildings at  which  straw  would  be  required,  a  portable  engine 
will  of  course  be  most  suitable,  if  not  indispensably  necessaiy; 
and  where  steam-cultivation  is  also  to  be  carried  on,  there  wodd 
be  a  double  advantage  in  the  power  being  moveable.  On  some 
large  farms,  however,  having  central  buildings,  in  which  a  great 
deal  of  thrashing  is  done  besides  grinding,  chaff-cutting,  &c.,  to 
as  nearly  to  occupy  an  engine,  a  fixed  power  will  prove  most 
economical,  even  although  steam -cultivation  be  carried  on  by  s 
separate  moveable  power.  But  generally,  where  a  portable  engine 
can  be  made  fully  available  for  both  thrashing  and  cultivation, 
tlie  cost  of  both  operations  is  very  much  reduced  by  dividing 
between  them  the  first  outlay  and  percentage  of  maintenance, 
instead  of  these  being  all  charged  to  either  the  com  thrashed  or 
the  land  cultivated.  Instances  are  numerous  where  in  practioe 
one  moveable  engine  is  thus  found  sufficient  for  every  purpose 
required.  Again,  there  are  many  farms  provided  with  two  sets 
of  buildings  which  require  a  good  deal  of  thrashing  at  eocL 
In  such  cases,  if  letting  out  for  hire  be  not  contemplated,  I  think 
a  moveable  engine  with  fixed  thrashing-machines  preferable  to 
one  moveable  machine  ;  since  besides  other  important  advantage^ 
to  be  described  afterwards,  two  fixed  thrashing  parts  c*ostnomoie 
than  one  portable  machine,  whilst  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  much 
less. 

Personal  experience  with  every  variety  of  steam  thrashings 
machine  falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  if  any ;  although  personal  exp*" 
rience  of  the  use  of  some  machines,  and  the  observation  of  otheffi 
are  possible  enough.  From  all  I  have  seen,  and  the  chief  of  wha* 
I  have  heard,  double-dressing  machines,  or  rather  those  which 
are  intended  for  dressing  the  com  so  as  to  prepare  it  at  once  fo^ 
market,  do  not  succeed.  There  are  times  when  the  com  to  ^ 
thrashed  is  of  very  uniform  quality  and  condition,  when  a  vcrj 
fair  and  well-dressed  sample  may  be  obtained  by  blowing  out  * 
great  deal  of  offal  and  light  corn,  with  some  that  is  good ;  but,  •• 
a  rule,  the  attempt  to  turn  out  the  corn  ready  for  market  from  tb^ 
thrashing-machine  is  attended  with  loss.  With  the  best  engi^^ 
driver  and  the  best  feeder,  there  are  times  when  the  machine^ 
goes  slower  than  is  desirable  for  driving  all  the  light  com  aO" 
short  straws  out  of  the  bulk :  it  is  then  impossible  to  have  tke 
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1  in  marketable  order.  Again,  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  stacks 
frequently  more  damp  than  the  middle  ;  the  quality  of  the 
1  in  the  stack  also  frequently  varies.  Under  such  circum- 
ices  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  average  sample  unless  the 
3le  is  turned  into  a  heap  and  mixed  by  subsequent  dressing 
dressings.  There  is  also  an  objection  to  the  compl'exity  of 
St  of  those  machines  which  are  professedly  intended  to  dress 
L  sack  up  the  com  for  market  There  is  always  a  liability  to 
lething  going  wrong,  and  however  slight  the  damage  or  dis- 
.er  which  takes  place,  the  waste  of  time  and  labour  incidental 
frequent  short  stoppages  may  be  greater  than  that  caused  by  a 
g  interruption  at  distant  intervals.  So  liable  indeed  are  some 
diose  complicated  machines  to  get  out  of  order  somewhere  or 
er,  that  in  one  instance  I  have  known  a  whole  winter  to  pass 
ar^  including  many  days  of  thrashing,  without  the  work  being 
pt  on  regularly  for  even  one  day  free  from  some  vexatious 
ppage  I  Few  machines  are  so  very  bad  as  this ;  but  many 
e  great  trouble.  Moveable  double^lressing  machines  are  also 
I  serviceable  than  single  blowers,  on  account  of  their  increased 
ight.  Some  compact  6  horse-power  single-dressing  thrashing- 
.chines  weigh  only  45  cwt,  whilst  some  of  those  huge  do-every* 
ng  machines  weigh  3^  tons.  There  are  people  to  be  found 
lo  stick  so  pertinaciously  to  any  favourite  of  their  adoption, 
it  they  will  contend  that  steam  power  is  cheaper  than  haitd 
K>ur  for  dressing  com,  or  indeed  any  purpose.  This  com- 
essing  is,  however,  rather  a  nice  operation,  and  requires  more 
re  and  discrimination  than  mere  power.  A  double-dressing 
ichine  as  a  fixture  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  portable  machines, 
hough  it  is  only  rarely  that  an  equal  sample  can  be  obtained, 
pecially  of  wheat,  from  the  machine,  without  a  due  mixture  of 
5  whole  bulk. 

A  fixed  thrashing-machine  placed  on  a  loft  8  feet  high  admits 
double-dressing  the  com,  without  the  necessity  of  elevators,  re- 
iving screen,  or  such-like  complicated  machinery  ;  and  although 
forther  hand-dressing  may  still  be  necessary,  this  is  much  easier 
we  well  than  when  only  a  single  dressing  has  been  effected  by 
»wer,  or  a  mere  separation  of  the  chaff  and  corn  made. 
On  the  great  bulk  of  arable  farms,  where  steam-cultivation  is 
»t  in  progress  or  contemplated,  a  fixed  steam-engine  is  compara- 
^ely  much  better  than  a  moveable  power.  First,  the  cost  of  a 
cture  is  less  than  that  of  a  moveable  engine,  in  the  proportion 
3  to  4,  according  to  the  prices  of  the  leading  makers.  A  fixed 
igine  costs  about  25Z.  per  horse-power,  whilst  a  portable  engine 
»ts  about  33Z.  The  price  of  a  fixed  thrashing-machine,  as  com- 
bed with  a  moveable  one,  is  as  1  to  2  ;  fixed  thrashing-machines 
iing  made  by  several  firms  at  8Z.  per  horse-power,  whilst  portable 
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machines  usually  cost  from  16/.  to  18/.  per  hone-power.  The 
difference,  therefore,  in  purchasing  a  fixed  or  moveable  engine,, 
say  of  6  or  8  horse  power,  would  stand  about  thus : — 


Fioced  Engine  and  Machine. 

6  horse-power  engine^  at  251, 
Ditto        machine,  at  &, 


£150 
48 

£198 


Portable  Engine^  dx. 

Engme,  6  horse-power,  at  2Sl.  £196 
Machine,  at  161 96 


Deduct  cost  of  fixed  engine,  &c 196 


Extra  cost  of  portable  engine,  &c. 


£96 


Thus,  in  round  numbers,  there  is  a  diflferenoe  of  1002.  when  Ae^ 
moveable  engine,  &c.,  is  of  6  horse-power ;  and  the  same  rdadve 
cost  holds  good  for  any  higher  power ;  although  the  price  per 
horse-power  is  less  as  the  size  and  power  are  increased.     For  sim- 
plicity of  calculation,  I  shall  take  the  above  statement  of  a  6  hone- 
power  engine  for  estimating  the  cost  of  maintenance.     Two  yofi 
ago  I  put  up  a  fixed  engine  on  this  &rm,  the  working  of  which, 
&C.,  I  shall  by  and  by  describe.     After  thrashing  out  two  crops 
of  about  120  acres  each,  the  engine  seems  as  good  as  new,  and 
has  cost  nothing  whatever  for  repairs  of  any  kind.     I  alhide  to 
this  merely  to  show  that  estimates  on  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
engines  genemlly  cannot  be  fairly  based  on  perscmal  experience 
alone.     My  calculations  will,  therefore,  refer  to  a  numb^  of  en- 
gines, both  fixed  and  portable,  which  have  been  working  in  variooi 
parts  of  the  country  for  from  ten  to  twenty  years.     Some  of  tlie 
fixed  engines  have  worked  for  twenty  years,  and  the  jpoitabk 
engines  from  eight  to  twelve  years.      Fixed   engines  genenllj 
require  a  new  boiler  every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  with  a  small  ondsy 
for  very  moderate  repairs  and  new  brasses.     The  average  cost  of 
maintenance  for  several  fixed  engines,  which  have  worked  aboot 
six  months  in  the  year,  has  been  about  10  per  cent     Portable 
engines  are,  however,  well  known  to  be  extremely  costly  articles 
for  repairs,  and  those  who   have  worked   them  six  vean  sad 
upwards  tell  me  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  fully  20  per  cent 
This  seems  a  high  allowance,  certainly ;  but  then  it  is  necesstiy 
to  remember  that  engines  which  travel  about  the  country  and  are 
in  nearly  constant  work,  with  rough  usage,  must  sufier  more  dnn 
would  be  the  case  with  an  engine  confined  to  one  farm,  worked 
less,  and  taken  more  care  of.     With  portable  engines  then  is 
seldom  much  cost  for  repairs  for  a  few  years ;  but,  as  the  saying 
is,  **  when  once  they  begin  to  go,  there  is  no  end  to  their  wants." 
From  their  construction,  however  much  care  be  taken  of  them, 
they  are  sure  to  require  more  repairs  than  fixtures.     The  fire4MiX| 
tubes,  brasses,  &c.,  wear  out  sooner,  besides  being  more  cosdy  for 
repairs  than  the  more  solid  parts  of  a  fixed  engine.     The  estimate 
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of  20  per  cent  for  maintenance  certainly  seems  a  higli  one ;  but 
as  this  is  the  sum  stated  as  barely  sufficient  by  those  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  the  matter,  it  may  be  fairly  adopted  as 
a  basis  of  calculation.  Let  us,  then,  put  together  the  prime  cost 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  fixed  engine,  and  contrast  that 
sum  with  the  cost  of  the  moveable  machinery,  so  as  to  show  at 
one  glance  the  comparison  between  the  two : — 


Fiooed  Machinery, 


6  horse-power  engine  and 
machine,  say      £200 

Cost  of  maintcnanoe,  at  10  per 
cent 20 


£220 


Moveable  Machinery, 

Engine  and  machine,  say 
Cost  of  maintenance,  at  20  per 
cent 


£300 

60 

£360 


According  to  this  statement,  the  relative  first  cost  of  a  fixed 
.and  moveable  engine  is  as  2  to  3,  and  the  relative  cost  of  main- 
tenance as  1  to  3,  which  shows  the  great  comparative  economy 
of  fixed  over  moveable  engines  where  the  one  can  be  substituted 
for  the  other.  Indeed  so  great  is  the  difference,  that  the  cost  of 
thrashing  on  most  farms  would  be  more  than  doubled  per  year 
by  using  a  moveable  instead  of  a  fixed  engine.  Those  who  let 
out  machines  for  hire  do  not  on  an  average  make  large  profits, 
although  the  number  of  quarters  of  com  thrashed  in  a  year  neces- 
sarily much  exceeds  the  produce  of  a  single  farm.  This  great 
amount  of  work,  however,  must  cause  a  proportionately  greater 
amount  of  tear  and  wear  than  would  arise  on  any  ordinary  farm. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  such  a  calculation  as  20  per  cent,  for 
lepairs  and  depreciation  of  value  must  be  too  much  if  applied  to 
the  work  on  one  farm,  unless  the  engine  was  kept  almost  con- 
stantly at  work  in  grinding  and  other  tasks  besides  thrashing. 

On  any  farm  where  as  much  as  from  300  to  600  quarters  of 
com  is  grown,  the  erection  of  a  fixed  engine  would  be  far  more 
economical  than  hiring.  My  own  farm  produces  generally  firom 
400  to  600  quarters  annually :  for  several  years  I  hired  a  6  horse- 
power engine  and  machine  to  thrash  at  \s,  per  quarter.  The 
owner  of  the  machine  found  an 'engineer  and  feeder,  who  had  to 
be  boarded  during  the  thrashing.  The  engine,  which  had  to  be 
brought  an  average  distance  of  four  miles,  weighed  with  the 
machine  5^  tons,  and  required  six  horses  to  bring  it  out  of  fields 
mnd  along  indifferent  roads.  The  machine  sometimes  thrashed 
40  quarters  of  reaped  wheM  a-day,  but  seldom  more  than  20 

Juarters  of  strong  bagged  or  mown  wheat :  of  barley  from  20  to 
0  quarters,  and  of  oats  from  30  to  50  quarters,  per  day.     There 
were,  however,  days  lost  and  parts  of  days,  which  ma 
reduced  the  average  of  a  day's  thrashing  throughout  the 
So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  reckoning  every  day  wl 
fire  was  lighted,  the  average  of  com  of  all  kinds,  taken  ti 
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thrashed  in  20  days,  was  only  20  quarters.  The  cost  of  labom:, 
when  thrashing  by  a  moveable  machine  for  several  days  togetho^ 
was  as  follows : — 

£.   B.   d. 
1  engineer,  board,  beer,  andlodglDg 0    2    3 

1  feeder,  ditto       0    2    3 

2  men  on  stack,  wages  28.,  beer  M,,  a,t  28,  Sd 0    4    6 

2  men  untying  or  forking  loose  com,  at  2s.  3(2.        ..      ..     0    4    6 

1  man  removing  thrashed  corn 0    2    3 

5  men  stacking  straw,  at  28.  3(2 Oil    3 

3  boys  (1  carrying  water  for  engine,  1  for  chaff,  1  for 
cavings),  wages  9J.,  beer  3(2. ..      ..     0'  8    0 

15  £i  10    0 

Where  elevators  are  used  for  the  straw,  three  men  may  be  dii» 
pensed  with.  A  further  saving  of  three  hands — one  on  the^  stack, 
another  untying,  and  a  lad  employed  with  chafF  and  caving»— 
might  possibly  be  effected  ;  but  practically,  if  the  work  is  to  be 
finished  in  proper  style,  as  many  as  fifteen  hands  are  required, 
and  it  is  quite  as  usual  to  find  that  more,  rather  than  fewer,  aie 
employed. 

Cost  of  Hired  Machine  per  Day  and  per  Qucarter. 

£.  $.  d. 

Hire  of  machine  for  20  quarters,  at  Is 10  0 

15  men  and  boys,  at  an  average  of  2«.  per  day,  including  beer      1  10  0 

Coal  and  carriage         0  10  0  : 

£3    0   0 

This  is  just  3^.  per  quarter,  leaving  out  of  account  the  cost  of 
horses  and  men  in  bringing  the  machine  an  average  distance  of 
four  miles,  for  four  days'  work  or  so  at  a  time.     The  usual  calcor 
lation,  indeed,  is  that  a  hired  machine  costs  about  3/.  10^.,  wben 
every  expense  is  included.      I  shaU,   however,  abide  by  82i  ^ 
nearest  to  my  experience.     The  cost  of  thrashing  500  quartexs  ^ 
com,  at  3^.  per  quarter,  amounts  to  75/.     In  addition  to  this  coi^ 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  extra  horse  and  manual  labour  incurr^ 
by  bringing  in  the  straw  and  cavings  to  the  yard  throughout  tb^ 
winter.     Thatching  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  straw  fro® 
getting  wet,  and  with  every  precaution,  there  was  always  mi^-^ 
litter  and  waste  in  the  stackyard  which  could  not  be  estimat;^^ 
To  clear  up  the  debris  of  the  various  thrashings,  the  services  <^^  * 
man  with  a  horse  and  cart  were  always  necessary  for  some  daPr^** 
which  I  have  estimated  at  5/.  a-year  to  the  debit  of  thrashing  ^^^ 
of  doors.     The  comparative  waste  of  thrashing  in  and  out  of  Ac^^ 
cannot  be  exactly  ascertained ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  more  c?^^ 
is  wastetl  and  spoiled  by  outdoor  than  indoor  thrashing.     If  ^^ 
are  caught  by  rain  when  taking  in  to  the  bam,  the  stack  car*^''^ 
more  quickly  covered  up  than  when  not  only  that  but  the  macbi*^ 
and  some  space  around  it  require  protection.     When  a  g^**^ 
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dumber  of  hands  are  employed  with  a  portable  machine,  there  is 
^Iso  a  temptation  to  keep  on  thrashing,  although  it  be  not  quite 
fine,  or  if  actually  stopped,  to  resume  work  quickly  again,  when 
wet  runs  about  the  stack  and  has  damped  the  thrashing-machine. 
He  who  hires  a  machine  is  never  certain  when  he  may  get  it  to 
a  day,  or  sometimes  to  a  week.  It  may  happen  that  ^e  very 
day  the  machine  is  set  down  to  work,  it  begins  to  rain :  the 
machine  and  hands  to  work  it  have  come^  and  if  there  is  any 
chance  of  getting  on  at  all,  it  is  the  ordinary  course  to  begin. 
Any  one  who  has  a  fixed  machine  may  generally  choose  a  pro- 
mising day  for  taking  in,  so  as  to  incur  much  less  liability  to 
interruption  than  when  thrashing  for  days  together  with  a  hired 
machine. 

The  natural  place  for  straw  is  the  yard.  When  a  fixture  is 
used,  the  com  in  the  straw,  together  with  all  the  chaff  and  cavings 
in  one  bulk,  is  brought  to  the  barn  in  fewer  loads  than  the  straw 
alone,  after  being  thrashed,  would  make :  moreover,  two  loads  of 
sheaves  may  be  loaded  in  the  same  time  as  one  load  of  loose 
straw.  When  the  straw  is  got  into  the  bam  adjoining  the  yards, 
it  is  readily  carried  about  by  a  fork,  and  that  regularly  as  wanted. 
When  carts  are  used  for  conveying  the  straw,  it  is  very  frequently 
thrown  down  too  thick,  and  at  too  long  intervals.  With  a  fixed 
machine,  the  chaff  and  cavings  are  deposited  in  their  proper 

E laces,  without  either  a  waste  of  material  or  labour  at  all  equiva- 
^'nt  to  that  incurred  by  thrashing  in  the  open  air.  The  fodder 
for  cattle  is  much  more  safe  from  wet  and  more  handy  in  the 
bam  than  out  of  doors.  Even  though  cattle-men  be  very  careful, 
still  wet  must  penetrate  the  stack  at  times  when  a  cut  is  made, 
and  damage  to  the  straw  must  ensue,  in  addition  to  waste  ojf 
labour  and  a  litter  in  the  stackyard.  I  cannot  find  that  a  fixed 
engine  and  a  fixed  thrashing-machine  have  any  drawbacks  com- 
parable to  those  attendant  on  moveable  machines.  At  first  sight 
thrashing  in  the  field  appears  to  be  a  quick  process,  which  saves 
tlic  trouble  of  moving  the  unthrashed  com  ;  but  before  all  is  done, 
more  labour  has  been  incurred.  I  once  thrashed  out  20  acres  of 
barley  in  the  field,  and  left  the  straw,  chaff,  and  cavings,  according 
to  the  usual  course,  to  be  brought  home  at  leisure.  Having  no 
waggons,  a  man  with  a  horse  and  cart  was  employed  nearly  all 
winter  for  days  together  to  clear  up ;  but,  after  all,  he  only  made 
as  it  were  a  small  hole  in  a  large  mountain,  which  required  for 
its  removal  a  great  many  carts  for  several  days.  The  odd  man 
in  winter  went  more  times  for  about  perhaps  2  cwt.  of  chaff  at  a 
load,  than  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  brought  in  the  whole 
of  the  unthrashed  corn. 

The  past  two  winters  I  have  only  required  a  man  for  a  few  days 
altogether  to  clear  up  the  refuse  thatch  in  the  stackyard.  When 
tiJdng  in  and  thrashing,  I  now  require  for  a  regular  full  day's 
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thrashing  six  men  and  two  boys— one  man  and  boy  at  the  stack, 
one  stout  lad  emptying  carts,  one  man  untying  sheaves,  one 
feeder,  one  man  in  straw-bam,  one  engineer,  and  one  boy  shovd^ 
ling  com  away  from  dressing-machine.  The  engineer  or  the  man 
who  attends  to  the  straw  can  generally  for  a  minute  or  two  at 
intervals  look  to  the  corn-bam.  As,  however,  two  men  and  a 
boy  would  be  required  to  cart  in  the  straw  to  the  yards,  if  thrashed 
out  of  doors,  that  number  of  hands  may  fairly  be  kept  out  of  the 
account  of  cost  of  thrashing.  The  number  of  hands  requited 
when  the  com  is  in,  then,  amounts  to  four  men  and  one  boy, 
unless,  which  rarely  happens,  more  than  one  day's  thrashing  takes 
place  at  a  time,  when  two  men  are  required  at  the  straw.  When 
thrashing  out  of  doors  with  a  hired  machine,  I  found  by  experience 
that,  including  interruptions,  the  com  thrashed  did  not  average 
more  than  20  quarters  per  day,  but  for  thrashing  indoors  an 
average  of  25  quarters  may  very  fairly  be  taken ;  because,  firstly, 
you  will  be  more  secure  from  such  interruptions ;  and  secondly, 
because  a  broken  day,  instead  of  being  a  serious  hindrance  to  the 
work  of  the  farm,  may  often  be  an  accommodation,  and  provide 
work  under  cover  for  hands  that  would  otherwise  not  find  profit- 
able  employment : — 

Estimate  of  Cost  of  Fixed  Engine  for  Thrashing  per  day  and  per  quarter, 
allowing  25  quarters  per  day^s  thrashing  on  20  days  a  year. 

£.  8.  d. 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  200?.,  at  10  per  cent.,  divided 

among  20  days 10  0 

Interest  on  outlay  of  1001.  for  buildings  for  engine  and 

machine,  at  7  per  cent.,  7?.,  divided  by  20  days  ..      ..  0  7  0 

3  men,  at  2s.  ;  1  man,  at  2s.  Qd. ;  1  boy,  6d 0  9  0 

6  cwt.  coal,  with  carriage 0  7  0 

Oil         0  0  6 

£2    3    6 

Total  cost  21,  3s.  Gd.,  which,  divided  by  25,  gives  Is,  9d,  per  quarter. 

When  thrashing  more  than  a  day  at  a  time,  the  straw  requiref 
stacking,  and  of  course  more  hands  to  attend  to  it :  two  hands 
untying  may  also  be  required  in  case  of  very  short  sheaves,  or 
that  loose  corn  may  be  properly  shaken  up.  Seven  hands  are  the 
fewest  who  can  work  the  machine  and  take  in  and  thrash  at  the  same 
time.  Four  hands  only  are  required  to  thrash  when  sufficioat 
com  is  in  the  bam  for  half  a  day  s  thrashing ;  two  hands  can  take 
in  in  a  day  enough  for  half  a  day's  thrashing ;  four  hands  are 
required  to  fill  the  bam  for  a  whole  day's  thrashing,  when  the 
machine  is  not  going.  With  a  fixture  all  this  may  be  varied^ 
according  to  circumstances.  In  wet  days  or  parts  of  days  a  great 
deal  of  thrashing  may  be  done  when  the  labourers  could  be  occu- 
pied about  nothing  else. 

By  the  hired  machine  the  cost  per  quarter  was  about  dif.,  by 
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le  fixed  engine  about  Is,  9d,  per  quarter,  being  a  saving  of 
IL  bsi  on  500  quarters.  In  this  account,  be  it  remarked,  the 
dcreased  labour  of  cleaning  up  the  stackyard,  which  is  now 
aved,  is  not  taken  into  account.  An  additional  advantage  is 
hat  the  straw,  cha£^  and  cavings  are  kept  dry  and  convenient 
'at  use,  and  thoogh  no  exact  price  can  be  put  upon  these,  I  cer- 
tainly do  attach  a  considerable  value  to  them.  My  horses  have 
DO  hay  during  some  months  of  winter,  and  eat  up  chaff,  &c.,  very 
readily  when  given  firesh.  It  is  certainly  anything  but  economical 
either  of  labour  or  material  to  waste  chaff,  and  then  cut  straw  to 
■apply  its  place.  The  great  bulk  of  practical  farmers  admit  that 
the  chaff  of  any  kind  of  com  is  more  nutritious  than  the  straw. 
Chemical  analysis  testifies  to  the  same :  then  why  waste  chaff  as 
of  no  use,  when  ready  to  hand  without  cutting  ?  and  why  waste 
cavings,  which  are  the  most  palatable  and  nutritious  of  fodder  ? 

The  fact  is  that  where  there  is  a  fixed  machine  a  few  hands 
can  frequently  be  spared  without  inconvenience  from  other  labour 
far  thrashing,  and  sometimes  a  wet  day  may  be  turned  to  account 
when  nothing  else  could  be  done.  Two  hands  with  an  odd  horse 
may  often  be  spared  to  take  in  the  matter  of  12  or  20  loads  of 
sheaves  in  a  day,  which  can  afterwards  be  thrashed  on  any  morning 
or  afternoon.  When  a  fixed  machine  is  used,  the  time  of  many 
hands  cannot  be  wasted,  as  is  frequently  the  case  when  the  loco- 
motive is  changed  from  stack  to  stack.  I  like  to  have  long  stacks 
made  in  short  joints  for  the  convenience  of  taking  in  one  or  two 
parts,  as  it  may  happen,  in  a  day.  About  15  or  20  cart-loads 
in  a  round  stack  make  it  a  convenient  stint  for  short  winter  days. 
My  machine  thrashes  far  more  than  25  quarters  a-day,  when 
worked  all  day ;  but  not  wishing  to  over-estimate,  I  have  taken 
this  as  an  average  quantity.  In  thrashing  oats,  half  a  day's  work 
often  suffices  to  nearly  fill  the  bam  with  straw.  The  expense  of 
raising  the  steam — about  Is. — is  of  no  account  compared  with 
the  importance  of  getting  the  thrashing  done  when  hands  are 
convenient  and  straw  required.  I  only  pay  the  engineer  extra 
wages  when  he  drives  the  engine:  6d.  a-day  extra  is  all  the 
allowance,  which  amounts  to  very  little  in  the  course  of  the  year ; 
but  still  it  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  keep  the  engine 
clean  and  in  good  order,  and  to  remain  half  an  hour  or  so  after 
the  other  workmen  leave. .  Many  people  pay  an  engineer  higher 
wages  per  week  throughout  the  year.  This  is  doubtful  policy, 
and  is  certainly  not  economical  where  only  a  few  weeks'  work  are 
required  in  the  year. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that 
my  buildings  are  well  placed  with  reference  to  the  yards  and 
stacks.     When  once  the  straw  is  in  the  bam,  it  is  easily  moved 
to  the  various  places  where  required.     My  engine  and  machi 
-of  6  horse-power  cost  less  than  200/.  when  everything  was  include 
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The  thrashing-machine,  including  a  shaft  which  runs  from  die 
engine-house  into  the  corn-bam,  cost  under  40^  The  maker 
lived  near,  and  was  at  no  cost  for  travelling  expenses  or  cairiage 
of  materials,  &c.  Attached  to  the  thrashing-machine  is  one 
blower,  similar  to  those  generally  belonging  to  portable  machines; 
then  from  the  shaft  which  extends  into  the  corn-bam  anodur 
common  winnowing-machine  is  driven  by  a  strap.  This  machine 
(which  only  requires  one  small  bolt  to  fasten  it  to  tlie  floor)  is  fied 
by  the  com  running  down  a  spout,  after  being  separated  by  dK 
first  blower  from  the  chaff.  Tiiis  arrangement  is  so  simple  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  anything  getting  out  of  order,  and  generdly 
the  com  is  very  well  cleared,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  ready 
for  market.  Oats  for  home  use,  or  barley  for  grinding,  require 
no  subsequent  dressing.  The  lower  dressing-machine,  which  ii 
worked  by  the  engine  when  thrashing,  is  detached  in  9,  moment 
for  dressing  by  hand. 


STACK-YARD. 


aO\LB  OF  FEET. 


^J»A«M  Chimney 


A  circular  tank,  9  feet  deep  and  9  feet  in  diameter,  to  rea^^^ 
the  soft  water  from  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  to  supply   **"* 
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nras  dug  and  bricked  round  with  common  mortar  for 
The  tank  holds  4000  gallons,  or  would  do  so  if  full ; 
ste-drain,  laid  nearly  a  foot  below  the  surface,  as  is  de» 
if  course  diminishes  its  capacity.  When  full,  the  tank 
enough  water  to  keep  the  engine  going  from  12  to  15 
Practically  it  has  never  been  nearly  empty,  as  a  good  fall 
r  24  hours  makes  it  run  over.  Soft  water  is  far  preferable 
on  spring  water  in  many  respects,  and  a  supply  is  gene- 
8  more  cheaply  obtained  than  by  sinking  a  well.  I  have 
estimated  the  cost  of  preparing  common  farm-buildings 
reception  of  fixed  thrashing-machinery  at  100/. :  such 
>wn  experience. 

inexed  sketch  shows  the  size  and  position  of  my  bams« 
ubdivided.  A  brick  partition,  one  brick  thick,  has  been 
;ween  the  corn-bam  and  the  compartment  for  unthrashed 
wooden  partition  runs  at  right  angles  to  this  to  divide 
r  part  of  the  corn-bam  into  two  divisions,  one  for  chafi 
)ther  for  dressed  com ;  it  also  serves  as  a  support  for  the 
>ve.  This  floor  consists  of  8-feet  battens,  laid  without 
beams,  but  resting  on  the  aforesaid  wooden  partition, 
centre,  and  at  either  end  on  a  footing  of  brickwork  added 
Jls.  The  thrashing-drum  is  placed  near  to  the  insertion 
rick  and  .wooden  partition,  and  the  weight  resting  on 
ts  of  the  loft  is  not  considerable. 

•llowing  are  the  details  of  the  additions  and  alterations, 
by  the  landlord  : — 

Details  of  Buildings  for  Engine  and  Tlirashing-machine. 

£.   8.   d. 

r  40  feet  high,  about  7000  bricks,  and  labour  ..  ..  20  0  0 
lOuse,  13  feet  by  15,  including  fixing  of  boiler  outside  30  0  0 
•n-floor,  21  by  11  feet  =  231  square  feet,  at  6d,  ..  5  15  6 
;re  machine  is  placed,  &c.,  21  by  18  feet  =  378  feet, 

14    3    6 

use  floor,  below,  21  by  7  feet  =  147  feet,  at  6c?.      ..       3  13    6 
partition  between  corn-barn  and  chaff,  21  by  8  feet, 

3  feet,  at  6c?.         4    4    0 

lartition    between    corn-bam    and    unthrashed-com 

irtment,  18  by  8  feet  =  144  feet,  at  GcZ.    .;      ..      ..       3  12    0 

;  one  brick  thick,  inside  bam,  on  two  sides,  to  receive 

aring  of  the  battens  for  loft  above,  instead  of  beams, 

des,  21  by  8  feet  each  =  336  square  feet,  at  6d      ..       8    8    0 

er  tank,  9  feet  diameter,  9  feet  deep;  digging  out 

lilding  with  bricks  and  mortar,  at  4«.  per  square  yard 

ity  of  tank  about  4000  gallons)         6    0    0 

indow  in  corn-barn,  drains,  &c.,  about     5    0    0 

£100  16     6 

rise  had  a  granary-  built  over  the  engine-house,  13  by  15 
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feet,  at  a  cost  of  about  24Z.  for  walls,  floor,  door,  and  window, 
exclusive  of  the  roof,  which  would  of  coarse  be  required  fiff 
engine-house,  without  such  addition.  This  item  I  have  not]» 
eluded  in  mj  estimate,  because  it  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  fixed  thrashing-machinery.  An  engine-house,  made  ai  i 
lean-to,  of  one  brick  thick,  would  cost  only  about  20/.,  roof  in- 
cluded. A  corn-bam,  as  above,  21  by  11  feet,  would  coiilii% 
when  full,  about  220  quarters  of  com  ;  but  practically  50  or  60 
quarters  is  all  that  can  conveniently  be  held  for  dressing  oicr 
and  keeping  the  offal,  &c.,  apart  from  the  dressed  and  nndreMil 
com. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  that  where  a  moveable  engine 
could  be  employed  in  ploughing  as  well  as  in  thrashing,  uere 
are  great  temptations  to  give  it  the  preference;  but  otherwise d* 
fixed  engine  is  more  desirable,  since,  whether  my  calculations  me 
nearly  correct  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  far  noR 
economical.  At  the  same  time  when  I  ordered  my  fixed  mn- 
chinery,  a  friend  who  had  some  outlying  farm  premises  got  t 
moveable  engine,  and  found  it  not  only  more  costly  but  moR 
troublesome  to  manage.  Where  such  outbuildings  exist  too 
distant  to  be  supplied  with  straw  from  the  chief  homestead,  I 
think  a  fixed  thrashing-machine  would  prove  the  most  eoon^ 
mical,  even  though  moveable  power  should  be  hired  to  drive  it 
A  fixed  engine  might  at  the  same  time  do  the  chief  part  of  d» 
work  at  the  home  farm. 

Having  now  endeavoured  to  discuss  as  fairly  as  possible  d» 
various  points  connected  with  this  subject,  I  must  leave  othen 
to  draw  their  own  conclusions  whether  a  moveable  or  fixed  engine 
will  best  suit  their  individual  purpose. 

Burcott  Lodge,  Leighton  Buzzaixl. 


VIII. — Cheese  Experiments.     By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelgkib. 

On  Pasture  Farms,  where  the  milk  is  not  all  sold  as  new  milkf 
nor  used  for  fattening  calves,  the  question  arises  by  what  otto 
means  it  may  most  profitably  be  converted  into  marketable 
produce,  and  there  is  still  a  choice  between  four  different  model 
of  proceeding. 

1.  The  whole  milk  may  be  made  into  cheese. 

2.  The  cream  may  be  skimmed  from  part  of  the  milk  i* 
making  butter,  and  the  skimmed  milk  added  to  new  milk,  and 
then  made  into  cheese. 

3.  The  whole  of  the  milk  may  be  skimmed  and  made  into 
skim-milk  cheese,  and  the  cream  into  butter. 
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4.  The  whole  milk  may  be  skimmed,  and  made  into  skim- 
ilk  cheese ;  the  cream  from  the  skimmed  milk  be  added  to 
m  milk,  and  made  into  extra  rich  cheese. 

The  question  is,  which  of  these  fom:  modes  gives  the  best 
oney  return.  Such  a  purely  practical  question  can  be  tested 
tis&ctorily  in  one  way  only,  that  is  by  actual  trials.  I  therefore 
adly  availed  myself  of  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
roctor,  who  most  liberally  placed  his  dairy  at  my  command, 
wt  I  might  institute  a  series  of  experiments  calculated  to  further 
e  solution  of  this  inquiry.  I  am,  likewise,  much  indebted  to 
br*  Tanner  for  the  practical  assistance  which  he  rendered  me 
f  superintending  the  experiments,  which  were  made  on  a  suf- 
ciendy  large  scale  to  furnish  reliable  data. 

For  each  experimental  cheese  an  equal  quantity  of  milk  was 
led,  consisting  of  130  quarts  of  evening  milk  and  130  quarts 
'  morning  milk.  The  first  experimental  cheese  was  made  cm 
le  11th  of  August,  1860  ;  the  others  on  the  following  days. 

In  Mr.  Proctor's  dairy  at  Wall's  Court  (now  in  the  occupation 
:  Mr.  Richard  Stratton)  cheese  is  made  in  the  Cheddar  fashion. 
I  making  the  different  experimental  cheeses,  the  same  general 
toceis  was  adopted,  being  that  usually  employed  in  this  dairy. 

Immediately  after  the  morning  milking,  the  evening  and 
loming  milks  were  put  together  into  a  Cockey's  tin  tub,  having 
jacketed  bottom  for  the  admission  of  steam  or  cold  water. 

The  temperature  of  the  whole  was  slowly  raised  to  80°,  by 
Imitting  steam  into  the  jacketed  bottom.  No  annatto  was  used 
ir  colouring  ;  after  the  addition  of  the  necessary  quantity  of 
iimef,  the  tub  was  covered  with  a  cloth  and  left  for  an  hour, 
iennet,  it  may  be  remarked,  when  properly  prepared  and 
ided  in  sufficient  quantity,  should  perfectly  coagulate  milk 
1 80°  in  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one  hour.  If  the 
lilk  fJBiil  to  be  coagulated  within  the  hour,  the  curd  produced 
ill  be  too  tender,  and  not  easily  separated  from  the  whey  with- 
ttt  loss  of  butter  and  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  cheese.  These 
^ts  invariably  follow  when  the  rennet  is  not  sufficiently 
trong,  or  too  little  of  it  is  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  curd  is  completely  separated  from 
ulk  at  80^  Fahrenheit  in  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  the 
beese  produced  is  apt  to  be  sour  or  hard.  An  excess  of  rennet 
Iwajs  has  the  effect  of  separating  the  curd  from  the  milk  too 
^pidly,  and  in  a  hard  condition. 

As  much  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  rennet,  it  is  useful 
^  daily  practice  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  at  a  time,  and  to 
Certain  by  a  few  trials  the  proper  amount  for  mixing  with  a 
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given  quantity  of  milk.  In  experimental  trials  it  is  absoli 
indispensable  to  know  the  strength  of  the  rennet,  and  to  em 
the  same  rennet  in  all  the  trials.  At  Wall's  G>urt  we  took  spi 
care  to  fulfil  these  conditions. 

Our  plan  of  proceeding  was  as  follows : — At  about  half 
eight  o'clock,  the  curd  was  partially  broken  and  allowed  to  sal 
for  about  half  an  hour,  after  which  the  temperature  was  raised 
gradually  to  108°  Falirenheit,  by  letting  steam  into  the  ho 
bottom  of  the  cheese-tub ;  the  curd  and  whey,  meanwhile,  b 
gently  stirred  with  a  wire  breaker,  so  that  the  heat  was  unifoi 
distributed,  and  the  curd  minutely  broken*  The  heat  was 
at  108^  for  an  hour,  during  which  tim%  the  stirring  was  contini 
the  curd  now  broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  pea  was  then 
for  half  an  hour  to  settle. 

The  whey  was  then  drawn  off  by  opening  a  spigot  neai 
bottom  of  the  tub.  As  the  curd  which  is  obtained  by  this 
cess  is  quite  tough,  it  readily  separates  from  the  whey,  anc 
pressure  whatever  is  at  first  requisite  to  make  the  bulk  of  it 
off  in  a  perfectly  clear  state. 

The  curd  collected  in  one  mass  was  then  rapidly  cooled 
cut  across  into  large  slices,  turned  over  once  or  twice,  and  k 
drain  for  half  an  hour.  As  soon  as  it  was  tolerably  dry  and 
cooled  down  considerably,  it  was  placed  under  the  piesi 
much  of  the  remaining  whey  removed  by  pressui^.  After 
the  cheese  was  broken  at  first  coarsely  by  hand,  and  then  b} 
curd-mill,  which  divides  it  into  small  fragments.  A  little 
was  then  added  and  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  curd. 

The  next  operation  was  the  vatting.  The  cheese  vat,  i 
pletely  filled  with  the  broken  and  salted  curd,  was  covered  w 
cloth ;  the  curd  was  reversed  in  the  cloth,  put  back  into  the 
covered  up  and  placed  in  the  press.  The  cheese  cloth 
removed  several  times,  and  the  cheeses  were  ready  to  leav< 
press  on  the  sixth  morning.  Mr.  Proctor's  dairy  was  fumi 
with  one  of  Messrs.  Cockey's  heating  apparatus.  This  appa 
not  only  maintains  a  uniform  temperature  in  the  room  in  m 
the  cheese  is  ripened,  but  provides  a  supply  of  steam,  by  a 
the  milk  and  whey  may  be  kept  at  any  temperature  tfa 
required ;  the  necessity  of  removing  a  large  quantity  of 
or  whey  to  a  boiler  to  be  heated,  that  it  may  impart  the  p 
temperature  to  the  remainder  of  the  milk  or  whey  in  the  ch 
tub,  is  thus  done  away  with.  As  the  steam  is  quickly  gener 
careless  dairy-maids  sometimes  spoil  the  cheese  in  a  few  mil 
by  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  too  high.  When  the  cu 
overheated,  the  cheese  made  from  it  is  always  hard  and  defi 
in  flavour. 
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In  using  Cockey's  jacketed  cheese-tub,  care  should  also  be 
ken  to  stir  up  constantly  the  contents  of  the  tub  when  steam  is 
Imitted  into  the  false  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
tmperature  to  about  100^,  after  the  curd  has  been  broken  up 
)arse1y.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected,  a  portion  of  the  curd 
Iheres  to  the  heated  bottom,  and  melts.  The  melted  curd 
revents  the  equal  distribution  of  the  heat,  and  by  not  amal- 
unating  with  the  remaining  curd  produces  a  cheese  which  is 
ol  uniform  in  textuxe,  ripens  unequally,  and  is  altogether  of  an 
iferior  quality.  When  steam  is  admitted  into  the  jacketed 
ottom  of  the  tub,  the  dairy-maid  should  not  leave  her  place  for 

moment,  and  constantly  Keep  her  hands  employed  in  stirring 
le  contents  of  the  tub  with  the  shovel  wire-breaker.  This  is 
ither  hard  work,  and  therefore  much  better  performed  by  men 
lan  by  women,  many  of  whom  dislike  Cockey's  cheese-tub. 
^ere  it  is  in  -use  there  is,  indeed,  greater  risk  of  the  cheese 
eing  spoiled  than  when  whey  heated  in  a  boiler  is  added  to  raise 
be  contents  of  an  ordinary  tub  to  the  required  temperature.  But 
t  is  manifestly  unjust  to  condemn  a  useful  apparatus  on  account 
f  the  mischief  which  may  arise  from  its  misuse. 

Cockey's  cheese-tub,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  is  an 
xcellent  apparatus  which  saves  a  great  deal  of  labour ;  but 
xcellent  though  it  may  be,  I  cannot  recommend  its  use  to  those 
rho  cannot  place  implicit  reliance  on  the  care  and  vigilance  of 
he  dairywoman.  These  women,  as  a  class,  are  unwilling  to 
liter  their  plan  of  operations  and  learn  the  use  of  a  new  appa- 
ratus, which,  if  it  saves  much  labour,  still  requires  some  special 
attention, — an  effort  which  to  some  minds  seems  more  trouble* 
Bome  than  down-right  hard  manual  labour. 

The  rennet  used  in  the  dairy  was  made  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing receipt : — Slice  the  half  of  a  lemon  ;  sprinkle  it  with 
about  six  ounces  of  salt,  then  pour  upon  it  one  quart  of  boiling 
water;  cover  the  vessel  to  retain  the  steam.  When  cold  put 
into  the  liquid  one  fresh  veil ;  allow  the  whole  to  stand  for  two 
days,  then  strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  cloth,  and  the  rennet 
18  ready  for  use.    This  quantity  is  deemed  sufficient  to  coagulate 

600  gallons  of  milk. 

Prepared  in  this  mode,  and  carefully  strained  off  from  the 
*  sediment  which  makes   its  appearance  in  the  course  of  some 

days,  rennet  keeps  sweet  and  efficient  for  several  months. 

Experimental  Cheese  No.  1  (whole-milk  Cheese). 

A  cheese  was  made  from  130  quarts  of  evening  milk  and 
^30  quarts  of  morning  milk,  as  drawn  from  the  cow.     A  sample 
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of  the  mixed  morning  and  evening  milk,  on  analysis,  gave  th 
following  results : — 

Water        ..  87-30 

Butter        3-76 

♦Casein        3-31 

Milk-sugar  and  extractive  matters          ..      ..  4*86 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       ^78 

lOOW 
♦Containing  nitrogen        .. *53 

The  whey  obtained  in  this  trial  was  as  clear  as  Rhenish  wiiu 
and  contained  no  suspended  curd.  •  It  furnished  the  foUowin 
analytical  results : — 

Composition  of  Whey  obtained  in  making  Cheese  No.  1. 

Water         9325 

Butter        '26 

♦Albimiinous  compounds *91 

fMilk-sugar,  lactic  acid,  &c 4*70 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       '88 

100-00 

♦Containing  nitrogen         ^ISS 

tLacticacid        •60 

This  whey,  though  perfectly  clear,  like  all  other  samples  CO 
tained  in  solution  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  curdlike  subitaiu 
which  is  not  coagulated  by  rennet,  but  separates  in  flakes  like  t 
white  of  eggs  when  the  liquid  is  raised  to  the  boiling  poii 
In  all  probeibility  this  curdlike  substance  is  albumen.  In  1 
analysis  of  the  milk  this  albuminous  compound  is  given  toged 
with  casein  ;  and  as  it  constitutes  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  1 
casein  mentioned  in  the  analysis  of  milk,  much  less  coid 
obtained  as  cheese  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  total  quantity 
curdlike  substances  were  coagulated  by  rennet  I  nave  tri 
various  means  of  separating  this  curdlike  substance  together  w 
the  rest  of  the  curd,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  thereby  a  lai) 
quantity  of  cheese  from  a  given  number  of  gallons  of  milk,  1 
nave  not  succeeded.  The  only  simple  way  of  obtaining  t 
substance  is  to  heat  the  milk  or  whey  nearly  to  212^,  a  tentpe 
ture  which,  of  course,  would  altogether  spoil  the  cheese.  It  1 
been  said  that  perfectly  clear-  whey  possesses  little  nutrit 
value,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Not  only  does  such  whey  coat 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  of  milk  and  bone-producing  b 
terials  (ash),  but  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  albuminous 
flesh-producing  compounds  held  in  solution,  besides  some  butt 
the  proportion  of  which,  however,  is  very  small  when  the  O] 
ration  has  been  carefully  conducted. 
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no  account,  therefore,  should  the  whej  be  allowed  to  run 
(te.  Mixed  with  a  little  barley-meal  it  constitutes  the  best 
hat  can  be  given  to  pigs,  for  it  fattens  rapidly  and  produces 
ost  delicately-flavoured  bacon. 

this  trial  260  quarts  of  milk  produced  234  quarts  of  whey. 
e  cheese  was  weighed  when  fresh  from  the  press,  and  again 
time  to  time  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  loss  which  it 
ned  in  keeping.     The  loss  is  considerable,  as  will  be  seen 
3  subjoined  weighings : 

August  17th  (fresh  from  tho  press)        ..      ..  61i  lbs. 

September  14th         60t 

December  14th         57f 

February  nth 57| 

March  nth       57 

Aprill7th        ..      56 

•Total  loss  in  8  months,  5^  lbs.,  or  9  per  cent,  round  numbers. 

cheese  was  considered  quite  ripe  on  the  14th  of  December, 
herefore  lost  If  lbs.  after  it  was  ready  for  the  market.  A 
\n  analysed  on  the  17th  of  April,  1861,  gave  the  following. 
s: 

Water        37-85 

Butter         28-91 

^Casein        25-00 

Extractive  matters^  lactic  acid,  &c.         ..      ..       4*91 
fMineral  matters  (ash) 3*33 


100-00 


*ContaiDing  nitrogen         ..• 4*00 

tContaining  common  salt '52 

Terimental  Cheese  No.  2  (partially  skimmed-milk  Cheese). 

e  second  cheese  was  made  from  130  quarts  of  skimmed 
and  130  quarts  of  new  milk.     The  morning  milk  stood 

-six  hours,  and  the  evening  milk  twenty-four  hours  before 
skimmed.     The  cream  removed  measured  ten  pints,  and 

iced  9  lbs.  of  butter. 

sample  of  the  mixed  skim  and  new  milk  from  which  the 

se  No.  2  was  made,  on  analysis  gave  the  following  results : 

Water        87*89 

Butter        3*12 

♦Casein        2*94 

Milk-sugar  and  extractive  matters          ,.      ..  5*29 

Mineral  matters  (ash)      -76 

100-00 
^Containing  nitrogen         ••••«•••••        •47 
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The  whey  produced  in  this  experiment  measured  228  galloi 
and  was  found  to  have  the  following  composition : 

Moisture ' ..  92*85 

Butter        -29 

♦Albuminous  compounds '93 

Milk-sugar,  lactic  acid,  &c 5*03 

fMineral  matters  (ash)      '90 

lOO-OO 

♦Containing  nitrogen         *168 

tContaining  lactic  acid      *48 

The  Cheese  No.  2  was  made  on  the  13th  of  August,  18( 
and  weighed : 

August  2l8t  (fresh  from  the  press)         ..      ,.  SOf  lbs. 

Septeml)er  14th        • 49J    „ 

December  14th  47      „     • 

March  11th       46      „ 

April  18th        45i    „ 

July  30th 44     „ 

Total  loss  in  8  months,  6f  lbs.,  or  13}  per  cent. 
Loss  when  ready  for  sale,  3J  lbs.,  or  7  per  cent. 

Analysed  on  the  30th  of  July,  1861,  having  been  kept  rati 
longer  than  ten  months,  it  had  the  following  composition : 

Water        32-88 

Butter        ..      29-25 

•Casein        29*87 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c 4*92 

fMinei-al  matters  (ash)       3-08 

100-00 

♦Containing  nitrogen 4-78 

tContaining  common  salt •29 

Having  been  kept  much  longer  than  the  preceding  cheese,  it  C 
tained  five  per  cent,  less  water  and  cut  rather  dry.  It  will 
noticed  that  this  cheese  contained  very  little  salt.  The  da: 
maid  made  a  mistake  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the  trials, 
using  an  insufficient  quantity  of  salt ;  not  more  than  about 
ounces  having  been  taken  for  each  cheese.  The  proper  quan 
of  salt  is  1  lb.  for  every  50  lbs.  of  cheese. 

Experimental  Cheese  No,  3  (skim-milk  Cheese). 

In  this  instance  260  quarts  of  new  milk  were  set  aside; 
morning  milk  stood  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  evening  n 
thirty-six  hours  before  being  skimmed.  The  milk  from  wl: 
the  cream   was  jempved   was.ihen   made   into   skimmed-n 
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se;  260  quarts  of  milk   gave   20  pints  of  cream,  which 
rding  to  the  preceding  trial  would  have  yielded  18  lbs.  of 

sample  of  the  skimmed  milk  from  which  the  Cheese  No.  3 
made,  on  analysis  furnished  the  following  results  : 

AVater        89-00 

Butter        1-93 

♦Casein        3*01 

Milk-sugar  and  extractive  matters          ..      ..  5*28 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       '78 

100-00 
^Containing  nitrogen *48 

"he  whey  in  this  experiment  measured  222  quarts,  and  had 
following  composition : 

Water        93-15 

Butter        -14 

Albuminous  compounds *91 

*Milk-6ugar,  lactic  acid,  &c 5*06 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       -74 

100-00 
^Containing  lactic  acid      *48 

rhe  Cheese  No.  3  was  made  on  15th  of  August^  and  weighed : 

August  21st  (fresh  from  the  press)         ..      ..  48|  lbs. 

September  14th       47      „ 

December  14th 44      „ 

February  11th 43^    „ 

March  11th 43^    „ 

April  18th        42      „ 

Total  loss  in  8  months,  6^  lbs.,  or  13  per  cent. 
Loss  when  ready  for  sale,  4J  lbs.,  or  9i  per  cent. 

portion  of  this  cheese  was  analysed  on  the  18th  of  April, 
51,  and  found  to  consist  in  100  parts  of —  , 

Water        39*43 

Butter        27  08 

♦Casein        30-37 

Extractive  matters  and  lactic  acid *22 

tMineral  matters  (ash)       2-90 

100-00 

♦Containing  nitrogen 4*86 

tContaining  common  salt *23 

Experimental  Cheese  No.  4.  (extra-rich  Cheese). 

The  cream  from  260  quarts  of  milk  was  added  to  260  quarts 
new  milk  and  made  into  cheese.     A  sample  of  the  mixed 
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cream  and  new  milk  from  which  No.  4  was  made  coatained  in 
100  parts: 

Water        85-75 

Butter        611 

♦Casein        2-94 

Milk-sugar  and  extractive  matters 4*47 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       .........   ..  '73 

lOCWX) 
^GontainiDg  nitrogen *47 

In  this  trial  243  quarts  of  whey  were  produced.  The  following 
is  an  analysis  of  the  whey  obtained  in  making  Cheese  No.  4 : 

Water        ..      ..      ..      .. 92*95 

Butter        -66 

Albuminous  compounds 1*20 

♦Milk-sugar  and  lactic  acid      4*55 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       ..  -    ..  *€5 

100-00 
♦GontainiDg  lactic  acid      '4S 

In  comparison  with  the  whey  obtained  in  making  the  Cheeses 
No.  1,  2,  and  3,  this  whey  is  richer  in  butter  and  also  in  albu- 
minous matter.  It  was  rather  milky,  and  owed  its  turbid 
condition  to  finely  suspended  particles  of  curd  and  butter. 

The  Cheese  No.  4  was  made  on  the  15th  of  May,  1860,  and 
weighed : 

August  2l8t  (when  it  left  the  press)      ..      ..  70f  lbs. 

September  14th 70  „ 

December  14th         67  „ 

Fehruary  11th  66  „ 

March  11th       66  „ 

April  18th         64  „ 

.July  30th 62  „ 

Total  loss  in  11  months,  8|  lbs.,  or  12^  per  cent,  in  lomid  numben. 
Loss  when  ready  for  sale,  3|  lbs.,  or  5  per  cent. 

Composition  of  extra-rich  Cheese^  No,  4,  on  JtJy  30^A,  1861. 

Water        30-63 

Butter        41-68 

♦Casein        23-88 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c 2-45 

tMineral  matters  (ash)      2-06 

100-00 

^CoDtaining  nitrogen 3-74 

fContaiuing  common  salt '09 

It  was  considered  desirable  to  repeat  these  trials,  and  to  in*»^ 
four  other  cheeses  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  p^ 
ceding  four  cheeses  were  made  respectively. 
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Cheese  No.  5  (whole-milk  Cheese), 
ide  from  260  quarts  of  new  milL 

Composition  of  this  Milk  {August  21st,  1860). 

Water        87-00 

Butter        3-99 

♦Casein        3*44 

Milk-sugar,  extractive  matter,  &c 4*81 

Mineral  matters  (ash)      "76 

100-00 
♦Containing  nitrogen '55 

is  milk,  it  will  be  seen,  differs  but  slightly  in  composition 
m  that  used  on  the  11th  of  August,  for  making  whole-milk 
jese. 

Composition  of  Whet/ from  Cheese  No,  5. 

Water        92-80 

Butter        ..      ..  -59 

Albuminous  compounds   ..      ..      '91 

Milk-sugar,  lactic  acid,  &c 5*04 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       -66 

100-00 
rhis  whey,  like  that  made  from  Cheese  No.  4,  was  not  suf- 
ently  clear,  and  contain^  too  much  fatty  matter  in  a  state 
nechanical  suspension, 
rhe  Cheese  No.  5  was  made  on  21st  of  August,  and  weighed : 

August  27th  (fresh  from  the  press)        ..      ..  61}  lbs. 

September  14th         60f   „ 

December  14th 58i   „ 

March  nth       67     „ 

Total  loss  in  6}  months,  4}  lbs.,  or  7i  per  cent. 
Loss  when  ready  for  sale,  31  lbs.,  or  6 J  per  cent.  • 

Composition  of  Cheese  No,  5  on  the  11th  July,  1861. 

Water        31*70 

Butter        36-18 

♦Casein        27*19 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c 1*95 

fMineral  matters  (ash)       2*98 

100-00 

^CoDtaiuing  nitrogen        4*35 

tContaining  common  salt        *  34 

Cheese  No,  6  (partially-skimmed-milk  Cheese). 

de  from  130  quarts  of  new  milk  and  130  quarts  of  skimmed 
k. 

N  2 
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Composition  of  MUkfixym  which  Cheese  No,  6  teas  made. 

Water        88-60 

Butter       2-43 

♦Casein       325 

Milk-sugar,  exti-active  matters,  &c 5*03 

Mineral  matters  (ash)      '79 

100-00 
*Ck>ntainiDg  nitrogen       •52 

Ten  pints  of  cream  were  taken  from  130  quarts  of  milk,  and 
produced  9}lbs.  of  butter. 

Composition  of  Whey^from  Cheese  No,  6. 

Water        93*05 

Butter        -40 

Albuminous  compounds -95 

Milk-sugar,  lactic  acid,  &c 4*96 

Mineral  matters  (ash)      -64 

100-00 
This  cheese  was  made  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  weighed: 

August  24th      53  lbs. 

September  14th        52J  „ 

December  14th 49?  „ 

February  11th 49   „ 

Total  loss  in  6  months,  4  lbs.,  or  7J  per  cent. 

Loss  when  ready  for  sale,  3J  lbs.,  or  6  per  cent. 

Composition  of  Cheese  No.  6,  analysed  April  22nd,  1862. 

Water        38-43 

Butter        23-28 

♦Casein        ..  32*37 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c 2*10 

tMinei-al  matters  (ash)       3*82 

100-00 

*CoDtai Ding  nitrogen       5*18 

tContaining  salt        -65 

Cheese  No,  7  (skimmed-milk  Cheese). 

Made  from  260  quarts  of  milk,  from  which  the  cream  (20Jpio** 
was  taken  off. 

Composition  of  Skim-milk  used  in  making  the  Cheese  No,  7. 

Water        89*10 

Butter        2*31 

♦Casein        3*50 

Milk-sugar  and  extractive  matters 4*32 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       '77 

lOOKX) 
^Containing  nitrogen       -56 
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le  whey  from  this  cheese  was  perfectly  clear,  and  contained 
y  any  butter,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  analysis : 

Composition  of  Whey  from  Cheese  No,  7. 

Water         93-10 

Butter        i.    •     -14 

Albuminous  compouDds "76 

*  Milk-sugar  and  lactic  acid       5*31 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       ..      ..         '69 

lOO-OO 
*ContamiDg  lactic  acid •46 

cheese  was  made  on  the  20th  of  August^  1860,  and  weighed: 

August  26th      49ilb3. 

September  14th 49    „ 

December  14th 47i  „ 

March  6th 46i  „ 

Total  loss  in  6  months,  3|  lbs.,  or  6^  per  cent. 
Loss  when  ready  for  sale,  2}  lbs.,  or  5  per  cent. 

Composition  of  Cheese  No,  7  {Skim-milk  Cheese), 

Water        38-39 

Butter        ..      ..  23-21 

♦Casein        28*37 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c 6*80 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       3*23 

100*00 
^Containing       4*54 

Cheese  No,  8  (extra-rich  Cheese). 

from  260  quarts  of  new  milk,  to  which  was  added  the 
I  (20  pints)  from  260  quarts  of  milk. 

Composition  of  the  Milk  from  which  the  Cheese  No,  8  vxts  made. 

Water        86*73 

Butter        4*81 

♦Casein        2*69 

Milk-sugar  and  extractive  matteiTS 5*01 

Mineral  matters  (ash)       *76 

100*00 
♦Containing  nitrogen       -43 

Composition  of  the  Whey  from  Cheese  No,  8. 

Water         92*95 

Butter        *42 

Albuminous  compounds 1*01  ^ 

Milk-sugar,  lactic  acid,  &c 4*95 

Mineral  matters  (auh)       "67 

100*00 
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This  cheese  was  made  on  the  20th  of  August,  1860,  and  weigbed : 

August  26th  (fresh  from  the  press)        ..      ..     741  lbs. 

September  14th        73i  „ 

December  14th 71    „ 

Loss  ftom  the  time  it  left  the  press  until  ready  for  sale,  3|  U»., 
or  5  per  cent. 

No  analysis  was  made  of  this  cheese. 

These  experiments  then  led  to  the  following  results : 

MutetaUe   . 
Gheeee.        Butter. 
Qotfta.  IUl  ftk 

1.  520  of  milk  produced       (whole-milk)  116     ..     .. 

2.  „  ^one-half  skimmed")  produced 96|   ..    18 

3.  „  (all  skimmed)  proauced 90|  ..     36 

(the  cream  from  one-)  /akimcheeae  flOl  -      - 

4.  1040  „  half  Wng  added  to   pnxiuced  (X^138     -     - 

(tne  otner      ..      ..I 

The  cheeses  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Bridges  and  Co.,  extensive 
cheese-factors  at  Bristol,  who  considered  No.  1  to  be  worth  70<. 
per  cwt. ;  No.  2,  6O5.  per  cwt. ;  No.  3,  505.  per  cwt. 

With  respect  to  the  extra-rich  Cheese  No.  4,  Messrs.  Bridges 
say :  "  We  have  examined  the  cheese  marked  No.  4 :  we  think  it 
cuts  rather  richer  than  that  marked  No.  1,  but  it  bears  no  higher 
value  in  the  market."  In  my  paper  on  the  ^Composition  of 
Cheese,'  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  market  value  of  cheese 
does  not  entirely  depend  upon  the  amount  of  butter  which  it 
contains.  I  am  glad  to  find  this  opinion  confirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  a  cheese-factor  whose  practical  knowledge  is  extensive. 

Mr.  Tanner  informs  me  that  he  has  had  a  long  conyersaticm 
with  Mr.  Bridges  on  the  subject  of  cheesemaking,  and  in  his 
letter  to  me  quotes  several  observations  made  by  him  on  this 
occasion,  which  perfectly  accord  with  remarks  made  by  me  in 
thepaper  referred  to. 

Thus  Mr.  Bridges,  speaking  within  certain  limits,  considers 
the  richness  of  cheese  to  depend  as  much  upon  the  mode  of 
making  as  upon  the  quantity  of  cream  in  the  milk.  Too  much 
heat,  he  says,  destroys  the  cream  ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  too 
much  heat  melts  some  of  the  butter  which  then  passes  into  the 
whey.  By  carelessly  manipulating  the  tender  curd,  he  justly 
observes,  some  of  the  cream  may  be  washed  out  and  passed  into 
the  whey.  This  gentleman  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  best 
Cheddar  cheese  can  be  made  from  good  new  milk,  and  therefore 
considers  the  addition  of  cream  to  milk  of  questionable  service^ 
and  certainly  an  extravagant  practice. 

The  addition  of  cream  to  new  milk,  no  doubt,  if  not  absolutely" 
necessary,  certainly  improves  the  quality  of  Stilton  cheese,  bu* 
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lie  market  value  of  Cheddar  is  not  raised  materially  by  such  an 
iddition«  First-rate  cheesemakers,  Mr.  Bridges  obsenres,  often 
take  some  cream  from  the  milk,  and  still  make  a  superior  quality 
of  cheese  (worth  more  in  the  market)  than  less  experienced  and 
careless  makers  produce  from  unskimmed  milk.  He  looks  upon 
the  temperature  and  the  careful  breaking  of  the  curd  as.the  pomts 
upon  which  the  quality  of  the  cheese  (Cheddar)  mainly  depends 
-—apart,  of  course,  from  the  influence  of  the  natural  richness  or 
poverty  of  the  milk. 

Having  treated  of  all  these  points  in  detail  in  my  paper  on  the 
*  Composition  of  Cheese,'  I  need  not  refer  to  them  in  particular. 
These  observations  made  by  Mr.  Bridges  must  be  satisfactory 
to  dairymen,  as  affording  a  practical  confirmation  of  the  correct- 
ness of  opinions  which  I  have  already  published,  as  resulting 
firon»^my  own  observations  and  scientific  experiments. 

The  cheeses  produced  in  these  trials  were  not  so  good  as  they 
might  have  been,  nor  like  those  of  experienced  makers,  such  as 
Mr.  Harding  of  Marksbury,  Mr.  McAdam  of  Gorsty  Hill,  or  Mr. 
Chandos  Pole  of  Derby.  Anxious  not  in  any  way  to  thwart  or 
disconcert  the  dairymaid,  I  thought  it  wise  to  let  her  have 
entirely  her  own  way.  She  certainly  made  two  great  mistakes. 
To  one  I  have  already  alluded :  six  ounces  of  salt  is  not  enough 
For  from  50  to  60  lbs.  of  cheese ;  three-quarters  to  one  pound 
vould  have  been  a  better  proportion.  The  second  mistake  which 
ihe  made  was  to  raise  the  temperature  to  108*^  F.  On  no 
account  should  the  heat  of  the  cheese-tub  be  allowed  to  rise 
ibove  100^  F.  The  higher  the  temperature  is  raised  the  more 
readily  the  whey  passes  from  the  curd,  and  the  less  mechanical 
work  is  required.  The  dairy  woman  may,  therefore,  be  naturally 
Lempted  to  save  herself  trouble  to  the  injury  of  the  cheese. 

Although  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  the  Cheddar  system  of 
cheesemaking,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  comparatively  lower 
temperature  which  the  best  Cheshire  makers  adopt  is  the  main 
reason  of  the  exceedingly  fine  aroma  which  so  favourably  cha- 
racterises their  produce. 

The  finest-flavoured  cheese  which  I  ever  tasted  was  made  at 
Ridley  Hall,  near  Crewe,  Cheshire.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  milk  of  the  same  quality  as  that  which  there  came 
under  the  careful  management  of  Mrs.  Willis,  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  expert  Cheddar  maker  would  not  produce  a  cheese  of 
an  equally  delicious  flavour. 

The  care,  skill,  and  enormous  amount  of  work  and  time  which 
the  making  of  the  best  Cheshire  entails,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  the  Cheddar  system,  no  doubt  are  the  main  causes  why  so 
little  really  first-rate  Cheshire  cheese  is  now  manufactured.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  those  who  prefer  in  the  main  to  follow 
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the  Cheshire  plan,  but  find  that  their  cheese  is  apt  to  heave 
and  be  inferior  in  quality,  to  set  the  milk  at  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature  than  is  their  custom  ;  80^  is  a  very  good  tempen^nie 
at  the  time  of  applying  the  rennet  When  the  curd  has  been 
carefully  broken  up  and  allowed  to  settle  for  about  half  an  hour, 
the  temperature  of  the  cheese-tub  may  then  be  raised  with  ad- 
vantage to  90°  F. 

Returning  to  the  Wall's  Court  cheese-trials,  it  appean, 
according  to  preceding  data,  that  1000  gallons  of  milk,  used 
according  to  the  four  different  modes  adopted,  gave  maifcet 
produce  as  follows : 

No.  1.  1000  gallons  of  new  milk  gave  8  cwts.  of  whole-milk  cheese. 

No.  2.  1000  gallons  of  milk,  partially  skimmed,  produced  6}  cwts.  16  lbs. 

of  cheese,  and  1\  cwt.  of  butter. 
No.  3.  1000  gallons  of  milk,  skimmed,  produced  6  cwts.  24  lbs.  of  sKm- 

milk  cheese,  and  2^  cwts.  of  butter. 
No.  4.  1000  gallons  of  milk  produced  3  cwts.  12  lbs.  of  skim-milk  dteese^ 

and  4f  cwts.  of  extra-rich  cheese. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  economic  results  obtained,  taking  as 
the  basis  of  our  calculation  the  price  actually  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  these  eight  large  Cheddar  cheeses,  and  assuming  that 
butter  is  sold  at  1^.  a  pound : 

£.  s.    d.    £.  8.  d. 
No.  1.  Produced  8  cwts.  of  whole-milk  cheese, 

worth  70s.  per  cwt 28    0    0 

No.  2.  Cheese,  6  cwts.  2  qrs.  16  lbs.,  at  60«.  per  cwt.  19  18    4 

Butter,  li  cwt.,  at  1«.  per  lb. 7    0    0 

— 26  18    4 

No.  3.  Cheese,  6  cwts.  24  lbs.,  at  50«.  per  cwt.  ..     15  10    8 
Butter,  2i  cwts 14    0    0 

29  10    8 

No.  4.  Made  into  skim-milk  cheese  and  extra-rich 

cheese.  1000  gallons  of  milk  produced — 
Skim-milk  cheese,  3  cwts.  12  lbs.,  at  50«.       7  15    4 
Kich  cheese,  4  cwts.  3  qrs.,  at  70s 16  12    6 

24    7  10 

Thus  in  these  experiments,  it  will  appear  that  No.  2  gave  the 
best,  and  No.  4  decidedly  the  least  profitable,  result  Where  s- 
ready  sale  for  butter  can  be  found,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  ii^ 
more  profitable  to  make  skim-milk  cheese  and  butter  than  tc^ 
look  only  to  the  production  of  a  cheese  of  a  better  quality. 
The  Cheddar  plan,  however,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the 
making  of  skim-milk  cheese  as  the  Gloucestershire  system, 
neither  is  it  desirable  to  make  thick  skim-cheeses.  A  thick 
skim-milk  cheese,  when  made  at  the  elevated  temperature  at; 
which  Cheddar  is  usually  produced,  never  ripens  properly,  and 
like  all  skim-milk  cheeses  deteriorates  when  kept  more  than  twa 
months;  whereas  a  rich  Cheddar  is  gradually  improved  bf 
keeping  for  many  months. 
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\ese    Experiments  made  at  Mr.  HarrisorCs  Dairy^  Frocester 
Courts  Stanehouse. 

Lr.  J.  F.  Harrison  makes  excellent  uncoloured  single  Glou- 
er,  and  follows  the  ordinary  practice  in  his  neighbourhood  of 
dng  cheese  twice  a  day. 

rhe  pasture  in  this  district  is  good,  but  full  of  buttercups 
munculiui).  The  cows  kept  on  this  pasture  yield  milk  rich  in 
ter.  In  making  single-Gloucester,  a  portion  of  the  milk  from 
h  milking  is  generally  set  aside,  partially  skimmed,  and  then 
led  to  new  milk.  The  rennet  is  applied  at  a  temperature 
ying,  according  to  the  time  of  the  year,  from  75^  to  80'^.  After 
hour  the  curd  is  carefully  put  across  with  a  large-bladed  knife, 
n  removed  by  a  skimming  dish  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
tub.  The  curd  is  allowed  to  subside  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
ir,  after  which  the  clear  whey  is  dipped  out  witn  a  wooden 
wrl,  care  being  taken  not  to  press  or  injure  the  tender  curd.  When 
»st  of  the  whey  has  been  removed,  the  curd  is  again  carefully 
rred  with  a  wooden  skimming  dish,  and  afterwards  with  a 
re-breaker,  at  first  very  cautiously  and  gradually  more  briskly, 
ter  the  curd  has  been  thoroughly  broken,  the  whole  is  left  to 
tie  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes ;  the  clear  whey  is  next 
awn  off,  and  the  curd  collected  into  one  mass.  This  is  cut  into 
in  slices,  which  are  heaped  up  and  again  collected  into  one 
iss,  and  this  process  of  slicing  and  heaping  is  repeated  several 
les,  as  it  materially  facilitates  the  separation  of  the  whey,  and 
much  preferable  to  the  use  of  pressure.  Many  dairymaids, 
^ous  to  be  rid  of  this  work,  put  the  curd  far  too  soon  into  the 
Jsses ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  pores  of  the  outside  layers 
the  cheese  are  completely  closed  up,  and  the  whey  prevented 
m  escaping.  No  amount  of  ordinary  pressure  removes  the 
ey  so  perfectly  as  repeated  slicing  and  careful  breaking  up. 
When  sufficiently  firm  and  dry,  the  curd  is  placed  upon  cloth 
the  vat,  and  gently  pressed  under  an  ordinary  cheese-press, 
hen  no  more  whey  flows  out,  it  is  removed  from  the  press, 
imbled  coarsely  by  hand,  and  then  more  minutely  by  the 
rd-mill.  Finally  the  curd  is  vatted,  and  placed  at  first  under 
Jight  pressure,  which  is  gradually  increased.  The  last  thing 
ae  on  the  day  on  which  the  cheeses  are  made,  is  often  to  rub 
some  salt.  Subsequently  the  cheeses  are  salted  in  the  same 
y  three  times,  and  each  time  the  salt  is  rubbed  in,  a  clean  and 
f  cloth  is  placed  round  the  cheeses.  In  about  a  week's  time 
J  cheeses  are  ready  to  be  removed  to  the  cheese-room. 
The  preceding  is  a  short  description  of  the  usual  plan  of 
iking  thin  Gloucester  cheese. 

Mr.  Harrison  does  not  colour  his  cheese,  and  keeps  it  for 
3Ut  a  fortnight  in  a  warm  room,  and  then  removes  it  to  a  cool. 
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airy  shed  for  three  weeks  longer  before  he  sends  it  to  market 
In  both  rooms  the  cheeses  are  kept  on  wooden  shelves  and  fre- 
quently turned.     In  winter  the  first  room  is  heated  by  a  stove. 

Mr.  Harrison,  who  takes  g^eat  interest  in  cheesemaking,  imne 
years  ago  applied  the  ordinary  centrifugal  drying-machine  to  the 
purpose  of  separating  whey.  A  small  turbine  or  water-whed 
drives  the  revolving  vessel  in  which  the  curd  is  placed  in  a  clotL 
As  the  vessel  attains  its  velocity,  the  whey  is  driv^i  outwaids 
through  the  perforated  surface  which  encloses  it,  and  escapei 
The  curd  in  this  case  is  either  not  broken  at  all,  unless  by  acci- 
dent, or  but  imperfectly. 

Having  operated  with  the  drying  machine,  I  am  of  opinioii 
that  instead  of  beating  curd  and  whey  together  into  the  reYolviDf 
vessel,  it  would  be  better  and  more  expeditious  to  break  the  cnid 
coarsely,  to  let  it  subside  for  twenty  minutes,  to  dip  out  as  niiid^ 
of  the  clear  whey  as  possible  without  disturbing  the  curd,  and 
then  to  place  it  tied  in  a  cloth  in  the  revolving  vessel. 

Mr.  Harrison  obligingly  placed  his  dairy  at  my  disposal  to  try 
certain  experiments,  and  for  his  kindness  and  personal  assistance 
my  sincere  thanks  are  due  to  this  gentleman. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  that  in  cheesemaking  a  considerable 
loss  both  in  curd  and  butter  is  often  incurred  by  adopting  * 
faulty  method,  or  by  careless  manipulation.  With  a  view  «f 
preventing  these  alleged  losses,  Mr.  Harrison  was  the  first  to 
adapt  the  centrifugal  drying-machine  to  dairy  operations.  j^Bv^ 
as  his  excellent  dairymaid  prefers  to  make  cheese  by  hand,  'io^ 
centrifugal  machine  is  not  often  set  in  motion  at  Frocester  Cooi^ 

I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  by  comparative  trials  whether  ^ 
alleged  loss  in  cheesemaking  was  unavoidable,  or  whether  "^ 
could  be  avoided  or  diminished  by  the  employment  of  this  eel*" 
trifugal  whey-separating  machine.  The  trials  were  made  •^ 
Frocester  Court  on  the  7th  of  August,  1860. 

No.  1. — In  the  first  experiments,  80  gallons  of  milk  were  m»d^ 
according  to  the  usual  plan  into  four  cheeses,  which  may  be  call^ 
hand-made  cheeses. 

No.  2. — In  the  second  trial,  80  gallons  of  milk  were  m9^^ 
into  four  cheeses  as  before,  with  this  exception — that  the  wb-^y 
was  separated  by  the  centrifugal  machine. 

The  milk  used  in  both  trials  had  the  following  composition  - 


Water        

..     87-40 

Butter        

..       3-43 

♦Casein        

..       312 

Milk-sugar,  extractive  matters,  &c. 

..       512 

Mineral  matters  (ash)      

.      ..         -93 

10000 

'^'Containing  nitrogen       

.      ..         '50 

The  whey  obtained  in  each  experiment  was  nearly  clear;  tlii^ 
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ed  by  the  machine  being  the  clearer  of  the  two.      On 
J  the  following  results  were  obtained : 

Composition  of  two  Samples  of  Whey  made  at  Frocester  Court, 
August  7th,  1860. 

Madiine-iiuide.  HudHBads. 

^ater       9275  92-60 

hitter       -39  -55 

Jbuminous  compounda '87  '96 

Lsh -86  -81 

•ugar  and  extractiye  matters 6*13  5*06 

100-00  100-00 

*Contaming  nitrogen *14  *15 

Free  lactic  acid •41  •SB 

see  then  that  both  in  respect  of  tl^e  butter  and  the  albumi-r 
>mpounds  left  in  the  whey,  the  machine  has  an  advantage^ 

but  a  slight  one;  but  there  is  no  essential  difference 
n  ordinary  whey  and  that  produced  by  the  centrifugal 
le.  Other  samples  of  whey  from  cheese  made  by  hand 
iven  me  quite  as  little  butter  as  that  found  in  the  whey 
ed  by  the  machine ;  and  every  sample  of  whey  which  I 
et  examined  contained  from  &-10ths  to  1  per  cent  of  a 
:e  albuminous  matter  which  is  not  coagulated  by  rennet. 
It  can  only  be  separated  by  boiling. 

four  cheeses  of   each  •trial  were  carefully  marked   and 
d  at  intervals.     They  were  made,  it  will  be  remembered,. 
7th  of  August. 
L — The  cheeses  made  by  hand  weighed  : 

Aii«,aistl8th  ..      ..' 81}  lbs. 

September  3rd        78J  „ 

September  22nd 75     „ 

Loss  in  4  weeks,  6}  lbs.,  or  8  per  cent. 

•The  four  cheeses  made  by  the  machine  weighed  : 

August  18th 74}  lbs. 

September  3rd       70}   „ 

September  22nd 67     „ 

Loss  in  4  weeks,  7}  lbs.,  or  10  per  cent. 

cheese  was  sold  at  Id,  a  pound  when  only  five  weeks  old^ 
perceptible  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese  made 
d  and  that  made  by  the  machine  could  be  noticed.  All 
{ually  good  and  fine-flavoured  cheeses. 
ity  gallons  of  milk  when  made  by  hand  into  cheese  thus 
ed  75  lbs.,  and  when  made  by  the  machine  only  67  lbs.  of 
3  cheese.  Since  the  whey  from  the  machine-made  cheese 
ther  the  poorer,  fully  as  great  a  weight  of  cheese  might 
een  expected  when  the  machine  was  used  as  when  the 
y  plan  of  manipulation  was  adopted.     To  account  for  this^ 
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difference  of  8  lbs.  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  machine-made 
cheese  was  drier  than  the  other;  but  the  preceding  weighings 
show  that  whereas  the  No.  I.  cheeses  lost  in  four  weeks  only 
8  per  cent,  in  weight,  the  No.  II.  cheeses  made  by  machine  lost 
10  per  cent,  indicating  thereby  that  the  latter  were  more  moist 
than  the  former.  Direct  determinations  indeed  showed  that  the 
machine-made  cheese  contained  rather  more  water  than  tliat 
made  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  former  I  found  37*20  per 
cent  and  in  the  latter  36*77  per  cent  of  water ;  but  this  difference 
is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  results. 

The  case  was  puzzling  ;  equal  quantities  of  milk  had  in  each 
case  been  carefully  measured  out ;  rather  less  matter  had  been 
left  in  the  whey  which  came  from  the  machine ;  the  cheese 
differed  but  little  in  respect  of  moisture ;  but  for  an  accidental 
observation  I  should  have  been  completely  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  anomaly.  I  found  out  by  chance  that  the  dairymaid  was 
determined  not  to  be  beaten  by  the  machine,  and  to  prove 
her  skill  by  making  a  larger  quantity  by  hand  than  by  the 
machine.  The  two  trials  were  made  in  two  adjoining  rooms, 
and  watching  the  making  of  the  two  sets  of  cheese  from  beginning 
to  end,  I  found  the  dairymaid  in  the  act  of  incorporating  some 
cheese-parings  from  the  preceding  day's  make  with  the  hand- 
made cheese.  Whether  these  parings  were  specially  reserred 
for  the  coming  trial  or  not  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  certainly  saw  her 
take  them  from  a  tolerably  large  supply  which  she  kept  under 
the  cheese-tub. 

The  examination  of  the  two  samples  of  whey  had,  however, 
in  my  opinion  afforded  sufficient  evidence  of  die  fact  that  no 
matter  how  cheese  is  made,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
nitrogenized  compounds  of  milk  is  left  in  the  whey ;  and  thit 
this  loss  is  unavoidable,  and  not  necessarily  greater  in  the  orfi- 
nary  plans  of  operation  than  by  the  use  of  a  machine. 

All  the  experimental  cheeses  were  received  by  me  on  the  28tn 
of  September,  1860. 

One  of  them  which  was  made  by  the  machine  got  injured  iB 
the  transmission  from  the  dairy  to  Cirencester.  It  weighed 
16^  lbs.  A  portion  of  the  cheese  was  analysed  on  the  28th  oi 
September,  and  yielded  the  following  results : 

Water        37*20 

Butter        27-30 

♦Casein        24*60 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c 7*44 

tMineral  matters  (ash)       3*56 

100*00 

^ContainiDg  nitrogen       3*92 

fContaining  common  salt        *85 

The  cheeses  were  kept  for   a  considerable   length  of  tiio^ 
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icipally  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  loss 

ch  they  sustained  in  keeping. 

)n  the  28th  of  September  the  eight  cheeses  weighed 


m 


weight 


No. 

1 
2 
3 
4 


Machine-made, 
lbs. 
16i 
17i 
16i 
16i 


Total 


66i 


No. 

1 

2 
3 

4 


Hand-made. 

lbs. 
.      18f 
.     17 
,.     18f 
.     20t 


Total     ..     74f 


!)n  the  9th  of  November  they  weighed : 


Na 
1 
2 


.  MadUne-made. 

lbs. 
..      16f 

16? 

16f 


Loss  since 

28th  Sept. 

lbs. 

i 


No. 
1 
2 
3 
4 


4  Consumed. 
HTeights  on  the  19th  of  January,  1861 : 


Hand-nuKle. 

lbs. 
..  18  J 
..  16i 
..  181 
..      19} 


Loifl  since 

28th  Sept. 

Iba. 


No. 

1 

2 


Machlne-made. 

Ibe. 
..  14 
..      15 

14i 


Lo88ainc« 
asthSept. 

lbs. 

2i 

2J 

2i 


Hand-made. 


4  Consumed 
lYeights  on  the  12th  of  February,  1861 : 

T.nsa  ■Infxk 


Loss  since 
28th  Sept. 
No.  Ibe.  Uw. 

1  ..      ..     16f  2 

2  Consumed  on  the  9th  Nor. 

3  ..      ..     16i  2i 

4  ..      ..     18i  2 


No. 

1 
2 
3 


Machine-made. 

lbs. 
13f 
14} 
14 


Loss  since 

28th  Sept. 

lbs. 

2i 


Loes  since 
28th  Sept. 
lbs. 


Hand-mode. 

No.  lbs. 

1  Consumed. 

2  Consumed. 

3  ..      ..     16  2} 
4  Consumed.                                             4      ..      ..17}  2i 

icordingly  42^  lbs.  of  machine-made  cheese  lost  from  the  time 
ij  were  ready  for  sale  until  the  12th  of  February — that  is  a 
riod  of  not  quite  five  months — 7f  lbs.,  or  18  per  cent. ;  whilst 
I  lbs.  of  the  hand-made  cheese  lost  in  the  same  period  5  J  lbs. 
15J  per  cent :  thus  showing  plainly  that  the  hand-made  cheeses 
!ie  rather  drier  than  those  made  by  the  machine.  These 
iighings  likewise  show  the  economy  of  selling  cheese  as  soon 
possible  after  it  is  ready  for  the  market. 

One  of  the  cheeses  made  by  hand  was  analysed  on  the  21st  of 
tnuary,  1861,  and  found  to  contain  in  100  parts : 

Water         31-96 

Butter        31-37 

♦Casein        29-37 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c 2*85  . 

fMineral  matters  (ash)      4-45 


^Containing  nitrogen 
tContaining  common  salt 


lOO-OO 
4-70 
1-35 
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During  the  time  of  keeping,  it  became,  of  coune,  drier  and 
correspondingly  richer  in  butter. 

Two  skim-cheeses  made  on  the  8th  of  August,  1860,  weif^ 
on  the  18th  of  August,  31^  lbs. ;  on  the  3rd  September,  301bi; 
and  on  the  22nd  September,  28  lbs.,  and  were  then  conridered 
ready  for  sale.  Kept  still  longer  they  lost  ccmsideraUy  in 
weight,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  weighings : — 

Weight  of  Two  Skim  Cheeses. 

September  28th.       November  9th.       January  19th,  1861.  Febnuuy  IVOn,  lao. 

No.      lbs.  lbs.  Iba.  11*' 

1  13         12i  llj  11 

2  15        14i         18i  121 

Total  28  27  24f  23f 

Total  loss  in  weight  in  not  quite  5  months,  4J  lbs.,  or  15  per  oent« 

A  portion  of  one  of  the  skim-cheeses  was  analjrsed  on  die 
19th  of  February,  1861,  with  the  following  results : 

Water        27*68 

Butter        30-80 

♦Casein        35-12 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid,  &c.        ..      ..  1'46 

fMineral  matters  (ash)       4*94 

lOOOO 

'^'Containing  nitrogen       6*62 

fContaining  common  salt        1*27 

This  cheese  was  hardly  inferior  to  a  good  whole-milk  rhgeae,  and 
might  have  readily  been  sold  as  such. 

It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  towards  the  £bJ1  of  the  year, 
cows  produce  much  less  but  much  richer  milk  than  in  spring  and 
summer.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  various  quantities 
of  cheese  which  are  obtained  at  different  times  of  the  year,  finom 
a  giren  quantity  of  milk,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  reaolts 
with  which  Mr.  Harrison  kindly  supplied  me : 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  160  gallons  of  milk  produced  8  cheeseSiWeighiDg 

on  the  2^nd  of  September  142  lbs. 
On  the  19th  of  October,  110  gallons  produced  7  cheeses,  weighing  on  the 

3l8t  of  December  108}  lbs. 
On  the  29th  of  November,  60  gallons  of  milk  produced  5  eheesoi^  weighing 

70  lbs.  on  the  13th  of  February. 

On  the  29th  of  November  the  cows  were  still  out  at  grass,  and 
had  no  extra  food  but  hay. 

In  conclusion  I  may  mention  an  experiment  which  Mr. 
Harding,  of  Marksbury,  made  at  my  request,  with  a  view  of 
converting,  if  possible,  into  cheese  the  curdlike  substance  which 
is  not  coagulated  by  rennet,  together  with  any  suspended  par- 
ticles of  butter  usually  occurring  in  whey. 
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To  this  end  70  gallons  of  whey  were  heated  to  the  boiling 

point,  and  kept  for  some  time  at  that  temperature.    The  curdlike 

substance  which  separated  was  collected  on  a  cloth,  and  after 

the  addition  of  a  little   salt,  placed  in  the  cheese-press.     After 

remaining  in  it  for  three  days  18  ounces  of  whey-cheese  were 

obtained.     Hiis  cheese  had  a  peculiar  granular  texture,  and  even 

after  long  keeping  did  not  ripen  properly  like  other  cheese.    The 

high  temperature  at  which  it  was  produced  evidently  prevents 

die  necessary  fermentation  which  curd  must  undergo  before  it 

becomes  mellow,  and  saleable  as  human  food. 

The  small  quantity  of  18  ounces  from  70  gallons,  moreover, 
appears  hardly  sufficient  to  repay  for  the  trouble.  On  the  whole 
it  would  appear  to  be  quite  as  profitable  to  set  the  whey  for 
butter,  and  to  give  the  skimmed  whey  to  the  pigs. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  append  an  anadysis  of  the  whey* 
cheese,  which,  although  very  rich  in  fatty  matters,  had  a  ba4 
texture  and  quite  an  inferior  flavour. 

Composition  of  Whey  Cheese, 

Moisture 30-23 

Butter        44-27 

♦Caaeiu        21-60 

Extractive  matters,  lactic  acid        1*52 

fMineral  matters  (ash)      •  2*48 

100-00 

*Oontaimng  nitrogen      3*44 

tContaining  common  salt      1*83 


DL  —  Supplementary  Report  of  Experiments  an  the  Feeding  of 
Sheep.  By  J.  B.  Lawes,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Gilbert,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

In  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal  we  stated  our  intention  to 
enter,  on  an  early  occasion,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  manure  of  fattening  animals,  in  relation  to  that  of 
the  food  they  consumed.  For  many  years  past  we  have  been 
accumulating  experimental  evidence  on  this  very  important  and 
difficult  subject  of  inquiry  ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  an  exten- 
sion of  our  results,  prior  to  publication,  that  the  experiments  which 
constitute  the  subject  of  the  present  short  report  were  arranged. 
Their  chief  object  was,  besides  providing  additional  information 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  which  is  reclaimed 
in  the  manure,  to  acquire  direct  experimental  evidence  on  the 
questions  whether  or  not  or  in  what  proportions  cellulose  or 
woody  fibre,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
food,  especially  of  oxen  and  sheep,  is  digested,  and  contributes  to 
meet  the  respiratory  requirements  of  the  body,  or  to  the  forma- 
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tion  of  fat?  Or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  serves  little  other 
purpose  than  that  of  supplying  bulk,  and  dilution,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  other  constituents  of  the  food — thus  aiding  their  dig^on 
and  assimilation,  and  then  passing  off,  itself  undigested  and  un- 
changed ? 

It  is  obviously  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  points  in- 
volved in  these  questions  to  determine,  as  fiur  as  chemiitiy 
enables  us  to  do  so,  not  only  the  amount  of  cellulose  consumed 
in  the  food,  but  also  the  quantity  voided  in  the  excrements. 
Hence,  although  a  large  portion  of  the  analyses  have  already 
been  made,  the  consideration  of  them  will  be  reserved  until  we 
enter  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  composition  of  the  manure. 
In  order,  however,  to  relieve  from  extraneous  matter  as  &r  tf 
possible  the  subsequent  report  on  the  composition  of  the  excre- 
ments of  fattening  animals,  which  will  of  itself  involve  the 
record  of  a  vast  amount  of  detail,  it  is  proposed  to  give,  on  the 
present  occasibn,  the  results  of  the  experiments  referred  to  so  fer 
only  as  they  relate  to  the  amount  of  food  consumed  and  of  increase 
yielded. 

With  a  view  to  the  special  objects  above  stated  it  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  foods  in  which  the  proportion  of  woody  fibre,  and 
of  the  other  non-nitrogenous  constituents,  would  be  pretty  constant, 
and  be  comparatively  easily  determined.  It  was  further  desirable 
that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  animals  should  have  a  somewhat 
excessive  proportion  of  woody  fibre  in  their  food ;  that  in  others 
the  proportion  of  the  more  easily  digestible  non-nitrogenous  sab- 
stances  (starch,  fatty  matter,  &c.),  should  be  more  liberal;  ^sA. 
that  the  amount  and  character  of  these  other  non-nitrogenons 
constituents  should  vary  in  the  different  experiments.  It  was 
hence  thought  undesirable,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  experiments 
on  the  point,  to  employ  roots  or  other  succulent  food,  the  com- 
position of  which  would  not  only  be  more  subject  to  change 
during  the  course  of  the  experiment,  but  would  be  more  difificttlt 
and  uncertain  of  determination  in  a  large  bulk,  even  at  any  one 
given  time.  Various  so-called  "  dry  foods "  only,  and  water, 
were  therefore  selected  ;  and  although,  in  some  cases,  these  were, 
as  such,  of  good  quality,  the  result  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  the  rate  of  increase  was  comparatively  small  in  the  absence 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  more  natural  succulent  food. 

A  number  of  3-year-old  Hampshire  Down  wether  sheep)  ^^ 
very  poor  condition,  had  some  time  previously  been  purchased 
for  the  purposes  of  experiment.  From  these,  20  were  selected, 
and  divided  into  4  lots  of  5  each,  in  such  manner  that,  as  f ar  a» 
possible,  each  sheep  should  have  its  representative  in  weight  and 
other  characters  in  each  of  the  other  pens.  They  were  put  up 
on  rafters,  under  cover,  on  November  30,  1860. 

As  the  staple  of  the  food  throughout  the  experiments  was  to  be 
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idow-hajr  chaff,  all  4  pens  were  supplied  with  this  food  alone^ 
water  (each  ad  libitum),  for  a  preliminary  period  of  8  weeks, 
aely,  up  to  January  25,  1861.  It  was  intended  that  from  this 
B  the  sheep  in  one  pen  should  have  hay-chaff  alone  ;  in  a 
ond,  hay -chaff,  with  a  certain  amount  of  straw-chaff  to  increase 
proportion  of  woody  fibre ;  in  the  third,  a  limited  quantity 
ground  barley,  with  hay-chaff  ad  libitum  ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
ides  hay-chaff  a(f  libitum,  beans  containing  nitrogen  equal  to 
t  in  the  barley  of  pen  3,  and  the  deficiency  of  starch  in  the 
aller  quantity  of  beans  compared  with  that  in  the  barley,  to  be 
de  up  by  oil,  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  oil  for  2J  parts  of 
rch,  this  being  (in  round  numbers)  theoretically  the  relation 
the  two  substances  in  respiratory  and  fat-forming  capacity, 
rhe  object  was  to  supply  in  one  of  the  dietaries  only  so  much 
pestible  matter  beyond  the  cellulose  or  woody-fibre  as  would 
t  keep  the  animals  from  losing  weight,  in  fact  to  provide  them 
;h  mere  sustenance,  not  fattening  food.  It  was  found,  how- 
T,  that  even  this  condition  was  not  maintained  when  any  straw- 
iff  was  mixed  with  the  hay.  Accordingly,  after  a  few  weeks* 
l1,  any  admixture  of  straw  was  abandoned  ;  hay-chaff  alone 
3  adopted  as  the  standard  or  mere  sustenance  food,  and  the 
owing  was  the  final  arrangement  of  the  experiments : — 
Pen  1.  Meadow-hay-chaff  alone,  ad  libitum. 
Pen  2.  1  lb.  of  ground  beans  per  head  per  day  ;  meadow-hay- 
iff  ad  libitum. 

Pen  3.  1  lb.  of  gi-ound  barley  per  head  per  day  ;  meadow-hay- 
iff  ad  libitum. 

Pen  4.  About  6^  ounces  of  ground  beans,  and  about  3J  ounces 
linseed  oil,  per  head  per  day ;  meadow-hay-chaff  ad  libitum. 
AlII  the  sheep  had,  in  addition,  an  unlimited  supply  of  water 
rays  within  their  reach,  of  which,  after  the  first  4  weeks  of  the 
)erimental  period,  the  quantity  taken  was  determined, 
rhe  above  quantities  of  beans  and  linseed  oil  given  in  Pen^, 
re  those  settled  at  the  commencement  by  calculation,  taking 
assumed  average  composition  for  barley  and  beans ;  but  the 
cunts  were  after  a  time  slightly  varied,  when  analyses  of  the 
ds  actually  employed  were  made,  and  then  again  when  fresh 
cks  were  brought  into  use,  and  fresh  analyses  made  accord- 

The  experiments  were  continued  as  above  described  till  Sep- 
iber  6,  1861,  that  is,  for  a  period  of  40  weeks  from  the  time 
J  sheep  were  first  put  up,  and  of  32  weeks  from  the  time  they 
nmenced  with  the  special  foods.  They  were  then  killed,  and 
J  weights  of  the  carcass  and  other  parts  determined. 
The  results  are  recorded  in  a  series  of  Tables,  as  follow — those 
'en  in  Tables  I.  and  II.  relating  to  both  the  "  Preliminary " 
^OL.  XXIII.  o  and 
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Table  I.—Wi 


PreUmlnary  Period  (1860>61). 


Welghta 

when 

pat  op, 

Aov.  30. 


Gain  (or  Ijok)  lbs. 


1q  4  Weeks,  In  4  Weeks 

to  to 

Dec  28.        Jan.  25. 


Total 

In 

8  Weeks, 


Weights, 

Jan.  25. 

1861. 


In  4  Weeks 

to 

Felt.  22 


In4Week«'lix4We<li 
to  to 

Xar.22.       Apr.  19. 


Pen  1. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibft. 

1 

126 

-   5 

-  8 

-13 

113 

10 

H 

i 

2 

119 

0 

3 

3 

122 

-  2 

H 

1 

S 

126 

5 

0 

5 

131 

0 

lOJ 

if 

4 

112 

7 

0 

7 

119 

-  8 

^ 

A 

5 

112 

1 

2 

3 

115 

-   1 

2 

5 

Total .. 

595 

8 

-   8 

5 

600 

-   1 

21 

11} 

Average 

119 

1-6 

-   0-6 

1 

120 

-  0-2 

4-2 

2-35 

Pen  2.. 

-Food:" 

•— Bcoos 

1 

119 

0 

0 

0 

119 

-  6 

3 

H 

2 

122 

-    1 

2 

1 

123 

-   3 

5 

5 

3 

122 

-   2 

-    I 

-   3 

119 

-  6 

H 

3 

4 

112 

-   4 

2 

-   2 

110 

-  1 

6 

7J 

5 

118 

-   5 

-    1 

-   6 

112 

-   5 

H 

5 

Total.. 

593 

-12 

2 

-10 

583 

-21 

26 

28} 

Average 

118-C 

-  2*4 

0-4 

-    2 

116-6 

-  4-2 

5-2 

5*7 

Pen  3.— Food  :•— Barley 


1 

112 

-  3 

-   2 

-    5 

107 

1 

2 

8* 

2 

119 

-    I 

-   2 

-   3 

116 

5 

9* 

7* 

3 

133 

1 

-   2 

-    1 

132 

6 

5 

8 

4 

1:>2 

-    1 

-    1 

-   2 

120 

1 

6 

lOj 

5 

110 

6 

-   2 

4 

114 

0 

6 

8 

Total.. 

596 

2 

-   9 

-   7 

589 

13 

28} 

42} 

Average 

119-2 

0-4 

-   1-8 

-    1-4 

117-8 

2-6 

5-7 

8-45 

Pen  4 

—Food : 

* — Beans  and  Lim 

1 

119 

-   5 

2 

-   3 

116 

6 

8 

8} 

2 

124 

-    1 

5 

4 

128 

2 

3* 

€* 

3 

126 

2 

1 

3 

129 

2 

7 

8 

4 

122 

4 

4 

8 

130 

3 

5 

7:  ^ 

5 

100 

1 

-   2 

-    1 

99 

I 

n 

3| 

Total.. 

591 

1 

10 

11 

602 

14 

31 

33} 

Average 

118-2 

0-2 

2 

2-2 

120-4 

2-8 

6-2 

6-7 

•  The  above  descriptions  of  food  apply  only  to  the  "Experimental  Period;"  dnrlDg  the  **Preltmli 

8  weeks  after  the  00 
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.,  of  the  Sheep. 


In  4  WeclQ  ta  4  Weeki  to  2  Wirek^ 
July  2e.      Aug.  3U.       Sept  C. 


tn  per  Hi-mdi 

32  Weeks,  i  pcf  >Voelt, 


Si'pt.  fl. 


bay -cbaff  alone,  tr^  libUum. 

il». 

Ibi 

Ibk 

lt». 

Ihl.  QJB. 

l^  ««, 

ib*. 

IbLO 

-   4i 

^  6 

-   31 

6     8 

0    3J 

114 

5 

3^ 

1 

1 

-  n 

U     4 

0     7 

131 

5 

—    3| 

-    I 

7 

1 

34)     7 

0  Ifit 

153J 

7  1 

O 

-  ^i 

2 

4 

14  12 

0     7i 

127, 

6 

_    3i 

2 

-  oi 

4f 

18     6 

0   g^ 

128 

5     ' 

t    ^I3i 

-    5 

4f 

4 

84     6     , 

*♦ 

Ii54j 

aa 

;'    —    2-65 

-    I 

0^S5 

0*8 

16  13-8 

0   ei 

130*9 

6     1 

Meadow-hay-chafif  ad  libitum. 


n 

4 

-  oi 

4 

22  14 

1  0  llj 

1371 

4     • 

-  n 

5 

3i 

-  OJ 

17  11 

0     8:' 

136 

4   1 

4i 

2 

3i 

3 

28  10 

0  14 

141 

6  1( 

-  oi 

-   3J 

5 

U 

31   10 

0  15; 

137 

4  K 

-    2 

2i 

3 

4 

28     4 

0  llf 

129f 

5     1 

If 

10 

14J 

9i 

124     1 

68  li 
136} 

25 

I 

0-35 

2 

2-9 

1-9. 

24  13 

0  12^ 

5     1 

;  Meadow-hay-chafif  (id  libit 

i/m. 

-   I 

oi 

7i 

-    2 

24     5 

0  12i 

125 

6     i 

o 

n 

S| 

I 

42     4 

1     5 

152< 

5  11 

0^ 

If 

^h 

-  u 

34     4 

1     1 

160« 

5  IJ 

-  li 

1 

5 

oi 

32  13 

1     0 

148 

4     [ 

-    9 

8 

5 

0 

30     6 

0  \b\ 

138 

6    ( 

-12i 

13J 

26J 

-   2 

164     0 

.. 

724J 

28     i 

5     -    2-55 

2-75 

5-3 

-  0-4 

32  12-8 

1     OJ 

144-9 

5  i: 

[uantity  ;  Meadow-hay-chafif  ad  libitum. 


2 

n 

6 

IJ 

52  12 

1   lOj 

163  J 

5     ^ 

oi 

n 

3J 

3* 

34     6 

1  ir 

156 

6     ( 

o\ 

-   2 

2i 

2i 

30  12 

0  15J 

154 

5  li 

—    3 

-  n 

2 

-  OJ 

23     6 

0  llf 

147 

6     ( 

-    4 

2f 

6i 

2i 

30     5 

0  15i 

123  J 

5  U 

-    4J 

13 

20J 

9 

171     9 

, , 

744 

29     J 

_    0-9 

2-6 

4-05 

1-8 

34     6 

1     li 

148*8 

5  1^ 

m  b«d  luiy-cl»*ff  alone ;  and  in  Pen  2  the  limited  food  (beans)  was  not  given  until  Ma; 
r^entAl  Period. 

O    2 
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and  the  "  Experimental "  periods,  and  those  in  Tables  III.  to 
IX.  inclusive,  to  the  "  Experimental "  period  only : — 

Table  I.  The  weights  of  each  sheep,  its  gain  (or  loss)  between 
each  weighing,  and  its  total  gain. 

Table  II.  The  quantities  of  food  consumed  (and  water  drank) 
in  each  pen,  between  each  period  of  weighing,  and  during  the 
total  experimental  period. 

Table  III.  The  average  amount  of  food  consumed  (and  water 
drank)  per  head  per  vwek^  between  each  weighing,  and  over  the 
total  experimental  period. 

Table  IV.  The  average  amount  of  food  consumed  (and  water 
drank)  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  per  tceekj  between  each  weighing, 
and  over  the  total  experimental  period. 

Table  V.  The  average  amount  of  food  consumed  (and  water 
drank)  per  100  lbs,  live  toeight  per  weeh^  during  each  of  19  con- 
secutive weeks,  with  the  mean  temperature  and  range  of  tern- 
perature  of  the  feeding^house,  at  different  times  of  the  day  for 
each  of  those  weeks. 

Table  VI.  The  amounts  of  food  consumed  (and  water  drank) 
to  produce  100  lbs,  increase  in  live-weighty  between  each  weighing, 
and  over  the  total  experimental  period. 

Table  VII.  The  average  amount  of  increase  per  head  per  week^ 
and  per  100  lbs.  live  weight  per  week^  between  each  weighing,  and 
over  the  total  experimental  period. 

Table  VIII.  The  original  and  final  weights,,  the  total  increase, 
the  wool,  and  the  weights  and  proportions  in  the  fasted  weight 
of  the  carcasses,  and  of  the  inside  loose  fat. 

Table  IX.  is  a  summary  of  Tables  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  VI., 
VII.,  and  VIII. 

The  Summary  Table  (IX.)  shows  at  one  view  the  average  re- 
sults over  the  whole  experimental  period  on  each  of  the  points  to 
which  the  other  tables  respectively  relate ;  and  it  is  to  it  that  we 
would  refer  the  reader  for  a  record  of  the  main  facts  of  the 
experiments ;  though,  in  the  few  remarks  we  shall  have  to  make 
upon  them,  we  shall  necessarily  be  guided  by  a  careful  conside- 
ration of  the  detail  as  given  in  the  other  tables. 

The  general  result  of  the  experiments  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
that  sheep  thus  fed  upon  dry  food  alone  (with  water)  increased 
very  little  compared  with  the  average  result  obtained  with  a 
good  mixed  diet  of  dry  and  succulent  food. 

Table  I,,  giving  the  detail  of  the  weights  and  gain  or  loss  of 
each  sheep,  shows  that  most  of  them  lost  weight  more  or  less  at 
one  time  or  another  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment 
Those  in  Pen  1,  on  hay-chaff  alone,  lost  the  most  frequently,  and 
finally  gave  the  least  total  increase ;  but  as  the  object  in  their 
case  was  to  put  their  capability  of  digesting  cellulose  or  woody- 
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bre  to  the  test,  a  better  rate  of  increase  would  have  been  objec- 
ionablc,  as  it  might  have  indicated  that  they  had  too  much  of 
[le  more  easily  digested  non-nitrogenous  compounds  in  their 
[X)d.  On  each  of  the  four  dietaries  there  is  a  general  disposi- 
ion  to  show  a  loss  of  weight  during  the  latter  half  of  June ;  but 
luring  the  previous  few  weeks,  immediately  succeeding  the 
hearing,  there  had  been  a  more  than  usual  increase  in  gross 
veight,  after  which  hot  weather  set  in  somewhat  suddenly. 

Tlie  final  result  was,  as  shown  in  detail  in  Table  VII.,  and  in 
►ummary  in  the  6th  and  7th  columns  of  Table  IX.,  that,  over  a 
period  of  half  a  year  or  more,  the  sheep  upon  hay-chaff  alone 
^ve  an  average  increase  in  live-weight  of  little  more  than  ^  lb., 
md  those  upon  beans  and  hay,  barley  and  hay,  and  beans  linseed- 
oil  and  hay,  only  about  1  lb.  per  head  per  week.  Calculated 
upon  each  100  lbs.  live-weight  instead  of  per  head,  the  increase 
per  week  was  only  6^  ozs.  upon  hay-chaff  alone,  and  only  a 
fraction  over  12  ozs.  upon  each  of  the  other  descriptions  of  food, 
notwithstanding  that  these  comprised,  besides  hay-chaff a(f  libitum^ 
in  Pen  2,  1  lb.  of  beans,  in  Pen  3,  1  lb.  of  barley,  and  in  Pen  4, 
beans  and  linseed  oil  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  barley,  per  head  per 
lay. 

It  should  be  remarked  with  regard  to  the  above  rates  of  in- 
crease upon  100  lbs.  live-weight  per  week,  that  the  amount  with 
:he  hay-chaff  alone  is  somewhat  less  than  one-fourth,  and  that  in 
»ach  of  the  other  pens,  with  corn,  &c.,  in  addition,  is  somewhat 
ess  than  one-half  of  that  which  should  be  yielded  by  sheep  fed 
liberally,  under  cover,  and  having  a  fair  proportion  of  succulent 
food.  It  is  reckoned  that,  over  a  fattening  period  of  some 
months,  sheep  so  fed  should  give  from  1^  to  1 J  lbs,  of  increase 
per  100  lbs.  live-weight  per  week. 

Nor  are  the  results  any  more  satisfactory  when  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  amounts  of  food  consumed  by  a  given  weight 
of  animal  within  a  given  time,  or  required  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  increase. 

The  third  column  of  the  Summary  Table  (IX.)  shows  that  the 
amount  of  food  consumed  per  100  lbs.  live-weight  per  week  was 
17  lbs.  13  ozs.  of  hay  alone,  19^  lbs.  of  hay  and  beans,  18|  lbs.  of 
hay  and  barley,  and  16  lbs.  6  ozs,  of  hay,  beans,  and  linseed  oil. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  above  amount  of  hay  alone  would 
contain  almost  exactly  the  quantity  of  dry  substance  that  is 
reckoned  to  be  consumed,  on  the  average,  when  sheep  are  fed  on 
a  good  mixed  diet  of  dry  and  succulent  food  ;  that  of  the  hay 
and  beans  about  1^  lb.,  and  that  of  the  hay  and  barley  about  f  lb. 
in  excess  of  such  amount ;  and  that  of  the  hay,  beans,  and  linseed 
oil — multiplying  the  oil  2J  times,  and  reckoning  it  as  starch — 
Would  contain  very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  dry  substance  as 
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the  hay  and  barley.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  amount 
of  indigestible  matter  contained  in  the  food,  practically  set  a 
limit  to  the  quantity  taken  into  the  stomachs  of  the  animals. 

Consistently  with  the  last  supposition,  the  results  given  in  the 
4th  column  of  the  Summary  Table  (IX.)  show  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  hay-chaff  alone,  when  the  sheep  had  eaten  as  much  as  they 
were  able,  there  was  but  little  digestible  material  left  availabk 
for  increase  after  that  which  was  necessary  for  respiration  and 
the  other  current  functions  of  the  body  had  been  supplied. 
Thus,  it  required  4339^  lbs.  of  hay-chaff  to  produce  100  Ibi 
increase  in  live-weight — an  amount  which  would  contain  rather 
more  than  four  times  as  much  dry  substance  as  is  necessaiy  to 
produce  the  same  amount  of  increase  with  a  good  mixed  diet  of 
succulent  and  dry  food.  In  the  three  other  experiments,  in  all 
of  which  there  was  a  much  larger  proportion  of  digestible  and 
assimilable  matter,  there  was  only  about  half  as  much  dry  sub- 
stance of  food  required  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  increase. 
But,  even  in  their  case,  the  amount  was  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  is  required  with  a  good  mixture  containing  a  due  propor- 
tion of  succulent  food. 

The  facts  just  stated  show  how  important  it  is,  in  point  of 
economy,  to  supply  fattening  animals  with  food  from  which  thej 
can  store  up  a  large  amount  of  increase  within  a  given  time. 
For,  the  great  expenditure  of  the  constituents  of  the  food  is  in 
keeping  up  the  respiration  and  other  current  functions  of  life; 
and  this,  so  to  speak,  unproductive  expenditure  will  bear  a  much 
larger  proportion  to  a  given  amount  of  saleable  increase  when 
the  latter  is  but  tardily  stored  up. 

Although,  as  has  been  stated,  the  amount  of  food  required  to 
produce  a  given  amount  of  increase  was  very  large,  even  where 
the  sheep  had  beans,  or  barley,  or  beans  and  linseed-oil,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hay,  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  three  experi- 
ments is  of  some  interest.  The  1  lb.  of  beans  per  head  per  day, 
in  Pen  2,  supplied  considerably  more  nitrogenous  substance  than 
the  1  lb.  of  barley  in  Pen  3 ;  yet  it  required  almost  identically 
the  same  amount  of  beans  as  of  barley — and  with  the  former 
about  100  lbs.  more  of  hay-chaff — to  yield  100  lbs.  increase  in 
live-weight ;  and  the  live- weight  of  the  sheep  fed  on  the  barley 
yielded  a  higher  proportion  of  carcass,  and  also  of  loose  inside 
fat.  In  fact,  the  mixture  of  barley  and  hay  was  more  fattening 
than  that  of  l^eans  and  hay. 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  results  of  numerous  former  feed- 
infr  experiments,  that,  provided  the  supply  of  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents have  reached  a  sufficient  amount,  the  increase  of  the 
fattening  animal  should,  beyond  that  point,  be  more  dependent 
upon  the   supply  of  digestible  and  assimilable  wo»-nitrogenous 
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ompounds  than  upon  an  increased  amount  of  the  nitrogenous 
nes. 

The  comparison  between  the  results  of  Pen  3  and  Pen  4 — the 
ormer  with  barley,  and  the  latter  with  a  theoretically  equivalent 
nixture  of  beans  and  linseed-oil — is  of  especial  interest. 

If  w^e  suppose  the  amount  of  beans  and  oil  actually  adopted 
in  Pen  4  to  have  represented  exactly,  in  theoretical  equivalent, 
the  barley  of  Pen  3,  so  far  as  the  mere  supply  of  flesh-forming- 
and  respirable  and  fat-forming  material  is  concerned,  the  result 
would  show,  in  practice,  a  marked  superiority  where  a  certain 
portion  of  starch  was  substituted  by  its  calculated  equivalent  of 
oil — that  is,  2^  parts  of  starch  by  1  part  of  oil.  Thus,  the 
amount  of  barley  required  was  somewhat  more  than  theoreti- 
cally equivalent  to  the  amount  of  beans  and  oil  consumed  to 
produce  100  lbs.  increase  in  live-weight ;  and  there  were,  be- 
sides, about  50  lbs.  more  hay  consumed  with  the*  barley  than 
with  the  beans  and  oil  to  yield  that  amount  of  increase.  Again, 
the  average  proportion  of  carcass  in  the  fasted  live-weight 
was  nearly  3  per  cent,  greater,  and  the  average  amount  of  inside 
loose  fat  nearly  1^  time  greater,  in  the  sheep  fed  upon  hay,  beans^ 
and  oil,  than  in  those  fed  upon  hay  and  barley. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  amounts  of  beans  and  oil  actually 
consumed  per  100  lbs.  live-weight  in  Pen  4  were  perhaps  slightly 
more  than  equivalent,  even  theoretically,  to  the  barley  taken  in 
Pen  3 ;  but  certainly  by  no  means  sufficiently  so  to  account  for 
the  marked  difference  in  the  result  There  are,  indeed,  sufficient 
reasons  for  concluding  that,  independently  of  mere  supply  of  con- 
stituents, the  conditions  of  their  concentration  and  digestibility, 
and  consequently  of  their  assimilability,  must  have  an  influence  in 
determining  the  relative  values  for  the  various  requirements  of  the 
body,  of  substances  which,  in  a  general,  or  more  purely  chemical 
sense,  may  still  be  jusdy  looked  upon  as  mutuadly  replaceable  ; 
and  although  starch  and  oil  are  undoubtedly,  within  certain  limits, 
mutually  replaceable  in  about  the  proportions  above  stated,  it  seems 
but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  tax  upon  the  system  will  be  less 
in  the  appropriation  of  ready-formed  fat  than  of  starch  from  which 
it  may  be  formed — at  any  rate  for  fat-storing,  if  not  for  respiration 
ako.  The  results  of  these  two  experiments,  so  far  as  they  go,  afford 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  such  is  in  reality  the  case» 
That  in  human  dietaries  there  is  an  advantage  in  having  a  por- 
tion of  the  non-nitrogenous  matter  supplied  in  the  form  of  fat 
(as  in  animal  food),  instead  of  nearly  Ae  whole  of  it  as  starch 
and  allied  substances  (as  in  bread,  sugar,  &c.),  cannot  be  doubted. 
In  fact,  one  great  object  attained  in  fattening  animals  for  the 
food  of  man  seems  to  be  to  get  crude  non-nitrogenous  vegetable 
products  ready  formed  into  fat  for  his  use. 
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Before  passing  from  a  consideration  of  the  results  given  in  the 
Summary  Table,  it  may  be  interesting  to  remark  that  the  propor- 
tion ^of  water  drank  to  the  food  consumed  was  the  greatest  in 
Pen  2,  with  the  hay  and  beans — that  is  to  say,  where  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  substance  consumed  was  the  greatest  This  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  observations  of  ourselves  and  others, 
tiiat,  under  otherwise  equal  circumstances,  the  larger  the  amount 
of  ^the  nitrogenous  constituents  in  the  food,  the  greater  will  be 
the  amount  of  urea  passed  off  in  the  urine,  and  that,  as  has  recendy 
been  shown,  the  greater  the  elimination  of  urea,  the  greater  will 
be  the  demand  of  the  system  for  water.  Again,  there  was  a  larger 
proportion  of  water  drank  to  actual  food  consumed  in  Pen  4,  with 
the  beans,  oil,  and  hay,  than  in  Pen  3,  with  barley  and  hay ;  bat 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  amount  of  oil  is  multiplied 
by  2*5,  and  so  reckoned  as  starch,  and  the  total  amount  of  food 
assumed  to  be  in  that  degree  greater  in  Pen  4,  the  proportion  of 
water  drank  to  food  consumed,  as  so  estimated,  is  vexy  near!;* 
the  same  in  the  two  cases. 

Whilst  referring  to  the  subject  of  the  amount  of  water  diank, 
attention  may  be  directed  to  the  connexion  between  the  food  and 
water  taken,  and  the  temperature  and  its  changes,  as  indicated 
by  the  records  given  in  Table  V.,  which  relate  to  weekly  periods, 
commencing  April  13,  and  ending  August  23. 

The  result  indicated  is,  that  there  was  in  every  pen  a  general 
tendency  to  an  increased  consumption  of  food  in  proportion  to  a 
given  weight  of  the  animal  towards  the  middle  of  the  period, 
and  then  towards  the  conclusion  a  diminution,  which  was  the 
more  marked  the  better  the  food  and  the  greater  the  progress  of 
the  animals.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  water  taken  towards  the  middle,  and  then  a  slight 
increase  towards  the  end  of  the  period.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  amount  of  water  taken  had  not  an  undeviating  relation 
to  the  amount  of  food. 

Nor  had  either  the  amount  of  food,  or  the  amount  of  water,  so 
direct  a  connexion  as  might  have  been  anticipated  with  mere 
height  of  temperature,  so  far  as  this  can  be  judged  of  by  the 
readings  of  a  non-registering  thermometer  at  the  fixed  hours 
specified.  They  appear  to  have  been  far  more  influenced  by 
changes,  as  indicated  by  the  range  of  temperature  at  the  respec- 
tive hours  during  each  weekly  period,  than  by  the  condition  of 
atmosphere  as  marked  by  the  average  actual  temperature  of  the 
periods. 

The  very  small  quantity  of  water  taken  in  every  pen  during' 
the  week  from  May  17-24,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  conditioittt 
of  atmosphere  alone,  for,  although  the  range  of  temperature  at 
the  specified  hours  of  the  day  (6  a.m.,  12  M.,  and  5  P.M.) 
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nusually  great  during  that  period,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
t  was  on  May  17  that  the  sheep  lost  their  wool,  which  had 
leconae  very  oppressive,  and  hence  probably  the  large  amount  of 
^ater  taken  for  some  time  previously,  and  then  the  sudden  and 
ery  great  decline.  There  was  also  a  notable  decline  in  the 
.mount  of  food  consumed  in  each  of  the  four  pens  during  the 
?eek  immediately  succeeding  the  shearing. 

Finally  in  regard  to  the  connexion  between  temperature  and 
he  amount  of  food  consumed,  it  should  be  observed  that  the 
records  given  in  Table  V.  only  relate  to  the  spring  and  summer, 
md  to  the  actual  temperature  at  three  selected  hours  of  the  day, 
so  that  they  do  not  by  any  means  so  satisfactorily  illustrate  the 
influence  of  the  conditions  of  atmosphere  upon  the  consumption 
of  food  as  they  would,  had  they  included  the  preceding  winter, 
and  also  the  registry  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  tempera- 
tures, and  the  conditions  of  moisture.     Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  whole  of  the  decline  of  consumption  towards  the  end  of 
the  period  to  be  set  down  to  the  increased  temperature  as  the 
season  advanced.    There  is,  as  a  rule,  a  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  food  eaten  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  animals 
fatten,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  diminution  indicated  in  the  Table 
must  be  attributed  to  the  progressive  condition  of  the  animals 
as  to  maturity.     Consistently  with  this,  the  diminution  is  the 
least  where  the  sheep  had  hay  alone  and  scarcely  increased  at 
all,  and  it  is  the  greatest  where  the  tendency  to  fatten  was  also 
the  greatest 

In  concluding  this  short  supplementary  report  of  experiments 
on  Sheep-feeding,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  the  scope 
^d  main  bearings  of  the  series  of  Papers  to  which  it  belongs, 
illustrative  of  the  relations  of  the  food  consumed  to  the  weight  of 
^e  animal,  and  to  the  increase  in  live-weight  produced,  under 
different  circumstances. 

In  the  first  article  on  the  subject,  published  in  this  Journal 
^ow  nearly  thirteen  years  ago  (vol.  x.  part  i.),  the  chief  object: 
'jas  to  show  the  comparative  feeding  values  of  different  descrip- 
^ons  of  food  ;  and  one  important  result  arrived  at  was,  that  when^ 
foods  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substance,  which. 
^  generally  reached  in  the  ordinarily  adopted  food  mixtures,  the 
founts  required,  both  by  a  given  weight  of  animal  within  a 
^^en  time,  and  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  increase  in  live- 
height,  were  then  more  dependent  on  the  amount  of  the  digestible 
^Qd  assimilable  n^-nitrogenous  constituents  than  on  an  increased 
P'oportion  of  the  nitrogenous  ones. 

In  the  next  series  (vol.  xii.  part  ii.,  vol.  xiii.  part  i.,  and 
^^1.  xvi.  part  i.)  it  was  sought  to  show  the  comparative  adapta- 

Vol.  XXIII.  If* 
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bility  of  the  most  important  improved  breeds  of  slieep  to  the 
modem  system  of  early  and  rapid  fattening,  by  means  of  liberal 
feeding,  combined  with  shelter  from  inclement  weather.  The 
experiments  on  this  subject  being  made  with  large  numbers  of 
animals  also  provided  reliable  data  for  determining  the  average 
amounts  of  food,  and  of  its  most  important  constituents,  required 
by  a  given  weight  of  the  animal  within  a  given  time,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  given  amount  of  increase  in  live-weight,  under  the  system 
of  rapid  fattening  and  early  maturity. 

In  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal  (vol.  xxii.  part  i.),  it  was 
shown  how  great  is  the  expenditure  of  food  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  saleable  increase  when  the  animals  are  fed  beyond  a 
comparatively  moderate  degree  of  fatness. 

The  results  now  given  show,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  may 
also  be  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  constituents  (by  the  respirfttioa 
and  other  current  functions  of  the  body)  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  saleable  increase  obtained,  when  the  food  does  not 
contain  a  sufficient  proportion  of  easily  digestible  and  assimilable 
constituents,  or  when  diose  constituents  are  not  in  part  supplied 
to  the  animal  in  the  succulent  condition  of  its  natural  food. 

It  remains  to  show  from  the  results  of  the  experiments  now 
under  consideration,  whether  or  not  cellulose  or  woody-fibre, 
>vhich  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  many  of  our 
current  food-stuffs,  is  digestible  and  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  animal  economy  ?  and  if  it  be  so,  in  what  proportions,  and 
whether  in  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  the  character  of  the 
constituents  associated  with  it  ?  But,  as  already  intimated,  as  the 
:settlement  of  these  questions  requires  the  determination  of  the 
cellulose  not  only  in  the  food  consumed  but  in  the  excrements 
voided,  the  consideration  of  the  results  relating  to  them — ^though 
illustrative  of  the  feeding  rather  than  the  manure  value  of  the 
foods — is  reserved  until  we  enter  into  the  general  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  composition  of  the  excrements  of  animals  to  that 
of  the  food  they  consume. 

llotliaihstedy  Juiiuary,  18C2. 


X. —  Oil  the  lest  mode  of  getting  in  tlie  Harvest  in  a  M 
Season.  An  Essay  which  received  the  Prize  offered  by  the 
Leeds  Local  Committee  in  1861.  By  Edwin  Eddison, 
There  are  few  subjects  more  important  to  the  farmer  than  the 
proper  harvesting  of  his  com.  My  earliest  experience  of  a  wet 
harvest  was  in  the  year  1816,  when  the  blackened  straw  of  the 
barley,  which  looked  like  smoked  stubble  in  the  month  of  March, 
made  a  lasting  and  painful  impression  on  my  recollection. 
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he  observations  which  I  then  made  as  a  boy  have  been 
Lceable  to  me  in  practice  on  a  farm  in  Yorkshire  of  500  acres. 
ing  the  last  twelve  years  I  have  experienced  three  harvests 
rhich  I  had  not  a  drop  of  rain,  except  what  might,  unknown 
le,  have  fallen  in  the  night ;  but  I  have  also  had  to  contend, 
the  rest  of  my  brethren,  with  wet  weather  in  the  other 
ions. 

Lny  suggestions  that  I  make  are  given,  not  from  thec^y,  but 
2tice  and  my  own  observation.  My  directions  will  be  reduced 
he  following  heads^  on  each  of  which  I  propose  to  comment 
f  briefly,  with  this  preface  only — that  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
r  had  a  stack  on  fire,  or  was  compelled  to  pull  one  to  pieces. 
>  not  pretend  to  teach  as  one  who  knows  more  than  others, 
ause  I  feel  sure  that  thousands  of  farmers  could  teach  me 
re  than  I  know ;  but  we  all  know  and  regret  that  the  know- 
^e  of  the  most  experienced  is  very  apt  to  live  and  die  with 
m.  My  object,  then,  is  to  prompt  others  to  set  me  right 
sre  I  am  wrong,  and  to  give  to  all  the  benefit  of  what  little  I 
>w  myself. 

Oirections : — 

1.  Reap  early. 

2.  Make  small  sheaves. 

3.  Use  single  bands. 

4.  Leave  the  sheaves    open   as   long   as  you   can   before 

binding. 

5.  Never  allow  the  sheaves  to  lie  all  night  on  the  ground. 

6.  Make  small  stooks. 

7.  Do  not  use  hoods. 

8.  Rather  let  com  be  '^muck  in  the  stook  than  muck  in 

the  stack." 

9.  Carefully  watch  it. 

10.  When  dry,  quickly  cart  it 

I.  As  to  Time  of  Heaping. — Com  ripens  first  in  the  ear,  and 
it  in  the  straw,  whether  it  be  wheat,  barley,  rye,  or  oats.  I 
er  yet  met  with  any  one  who  could  give  me  a  positive  rule  to 
)w  when  to  cut  com,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  such 
e.  It  has  been  my  practice  to  take  six  ears  of  the  corn 
ked  from  different  places,  and  cut  them  off  a  foot  long,  in- 
ding  the  ear,  and  strike  them  smartly  on  the  palm  of  the 
id,  when,  if  the  grains  fall  off,  the  com  is  ripe  enough  to  be 

Vluch  has  been  said  about  cutting  early,  and  I  decidedly 
ik  it  is  better  to  cut  too  soon  than  too  late.  To  men  in  the 
th  this  early  cutting  may  not  be  so  important,  but  my  harvest 
ely  begins  until  September.     On  the  28th  September,  1856, 

p  2 
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I  had  neither  housed  nor  stacked  one  sheaf  of  barley,  and  very 
little  of  wheat  or  oats.  In  the  South  of  England  they  often  begin 
in  July.  Contrast  the  length  of  day  and  power  of  the  sun,  and 
it  needs  no  argument  to  show  how  important  it  is  for  ns  to  be  as 
early  as  we  can.  On  Lammas-day  (the  1st  of  August)  the  sun 
rises  about  4h.  25m.  in  the  morning,  and  sets  about  7h.  45m.  at 
night  On  Michaelmas-day  (29th  of  September),  which  is  often 
the  middle  of  my  harvest,  the  sun  rises  about  six,  and  sets  about 
six ;  the  days  are  rapidly  shortening,  the  dews  stronger,  the 
nights  longer,  and  the  sun  has  less  power  to  overcome  the  damp- 
ness :  so  that,  however  fine  the  weather,  we  rarely  can  begin  to 
house  or  stack  the  com  until  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  must  usually  leave  work  at  six  or  seven  at 
night.  Contrast  this  with  Lammas-day,  when,  the  sun  being  in 
full  power  and  heavy  dews  exceptional,  you  can  often  cart  from 
six  or  seven  in  the  morning  to  eight  or  nine  at  night,  or  about 
double  the  time.  So  much  for  the  benefit  of  cutting  early.  But 
again  we  come  to  the  question  luno  early,  and  I  fear  notlung  but 
local  experience  can  answer  this  question. 

With  wheat  and  oats,  if  the  straw  be  ripe  and  of  a  good 
healthy  "  straw  yellow  "  colour  two  or  three  inches  from  the  top, 
and  if  the  ear  of  the  oat  feel  hard  to  the  hand,  and  the  ear  of  the 
wheat  feel  prickly  on  being  squeezed,  they  are  ready  to  cut 
The  grains  should  not  yield  a  milky  fluid,  but  feel  firm  on  pres- 
sure between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  the  straw  should  yield 
no  juice  on  being  twisted  or  crushed.  These  signs  wiU  be 
sufficient  if  the  crop  be  ripening  kindly;  under  odier  circum- 
stances, when  you  find  the  straw  ripe  at  the  ground  reap  imme- 
diately, the  crop  will  not  improve  by  standing. 

Barley  should  be  of  a  uniform  straw  or  yellow  colour  in  the 
grain  and  awns,  and  the  ear  should  be  bent  downwards  nearly 
double.  I  have  had  barley  out  seven  weeks,  the  straw  of  which 
was  freely  eaten  by  the  cattle  in  the  yards  in  winter ;  and  though 
there  was  much  clover  in  it,  and  the  stooks  were  several  times 
moved  from  one  site  to  another  to  dry  the  butt-ends,  nevertheless 
the  sample  was  not  so  bad  in  colour  as  I  have  sometimes  seen  in 
barley  that  has  been  out  only  half  the  time ;  but  I  was  particular 
in  having  it  dry  at  last.  It  is  very  bad  management,  afiter  all 
your  patience,  to  house  or  stack  the  com  when  at  all  damp' 
Never  do  that ;  its  long  weatherbeaten  endurance  fairly  entitles 
it  to  a  dry  lair  at  last. 

2.  As  to  Small  Sheaves. — A  sheaf  of  9  inches'  diameter  has  the 
following  advantages.  It  gets  dry  rapidly,  whether  by  wind  or 
sun,  often  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  by  one  that  is  a 
foot  or  15  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  more  easily  "  set  up  ^  when 
the  harvester,  at  the  close  of  his  day,  is  almost  worn-out  with 
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fatigue  ;  and  if  he  have  miscalculated  his  time,  and  darkness 
threatens  hiin,  a  light  sheaf,  easily  lifted  and  carried  by  his  wife 
or  child,  gets  properly  placed ;  if  its  circumference  were  some- 
thing like  3  or  4  feet,  as  we  sometimes  find  in  Lincolnshire 
and  Nottinghamshire,  it  might  be  left  on  the  ground  all  night, 
or  carelessly  set  up,  to  be  blown  down  by  tibe  breeze  before 
morning.  Again,  with  small  sheaves  such  as  I  have  named, 
you  have  the  further  advantage  that,  if  you  are  short  of  "  hands," 
either  from  the  Irish  labourer  having  returned  home  or  from  the 
amateur  harvester  having  finished  his  holiday,  with  these  small 
sheaves  a  woman,  or  even  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  old,  will  take 
the  fork,  and  "  pitch "  400  of  them — about  a  cart-load — in  ten 
minutes  without  difficulty. 

3.  As  to  using  Single  Bands  or  Bindings. — By  a  single  band  I 
mean  only  one  lengdi  of  straw,  instead  of  the  ordinary  band  of 
two  lengths.  After  twelve  years'  experience  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  is  the  best  plan  ;  it  almost  dispenses  with  the  band-maker, 
and  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  sprouting  at  the  band  as 
when  there  are  two  knots  instead  of  one,  especially  if  the  single 
knot  be  properly  tied  and  put  inside  the  stook  instead  of  outside ; 
and  by  having  one  length  only,  you  are  always  certain  that  the 
sheaf  shall  not  be  too  large.  There  is  also  in  threshing  an 
advantage  in  having  single  bands :  you  have  one  knot  to  untie 
instead  of  two;  you  save  time,  and  often  save  the  threshing- 
machine  from  being  strained  in  bolting  these  knots. 

4.  Leave  the  Sheaves  open. — By  this  I  mean  that  when  the 
band  is  laid  on  the  ground,  and  so  much  of  the  com  placed 
thereon  as  will  make  a  sheaf,  it  should  be  left  untied,  so  as  to 
get  more  sun  and  wind  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  When  once 
the  sheaf  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  com  is  not  so  likely  to  sprout  as 
it  would  be  if  the  sheaf  were  bound  when  freshly-cut.  The 
power  of  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  from  nine  to  three, 
playing  on  the  loose  straw,  will  often  save  two  days  in  making  it 
ready  for  carting. 

5.  Never  alloto  the  Sheaves  to  lie  on  the  Ground  all  Night. — 
Men,  in  their  eagerness  to  make  long  days,  will  sometimes  play 
the  trick  of  leaving  nearly  a  day's  work  of  sheaves  on  the  ground. 
Even  in  the  dryest  time  this  should  not  be  allowed ;  but  if  a 
pelting  rain  should  come  in  the  night,  a  sheaf  thus  left  is  often 
so  thoroughly  saturated  with  wet  that  it  will  take  two  or  three 
days  more  to  dry  than  sheaves  that  have  been  standing.  Besides, 
the  ears  of  corn  being  always  nearest  the  ground,  they,  and  the 
best  part  of  the  stems  of  straw,  are  often  bespattered  with  dirt 
and  sand,  the  com  is  very  dusty  in  the  threshing,  and  the  straw 
is  unpalatable  for  the  cattle. 

6.  Make  small  Stooks. — Some  persons  put  12   sheaves  in  a 
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stock,  others  10,  others  8 ;  I  prefer  10  because  I  find  in  practice 
they  stand  up  against  the  wind  better  than  8,  and  quite  as  well 
as  12.  I  am  aware  of  the  plan  adopted  in  many  places  of  putting 
4  sheaves  together  only.  Though  in  theory  I  like  the  4-«hejSf 
stook,  in  practice  they  do  not  seem  to  answer  as  well  as  10,  but 
are  constantly  blown  down.  This  may  arise  from  the  labourer's 
want  of  practice,  for  I  am  told  that  in  Scotland,  Wales,  and  other 
places,  they  stand  well. 

7.  Never  use  Hoods  or  Caps, — The  hoods  'or  caps  are  made  by 
turning  the  butt-end  upwards,  spreading  out  the  ears,  and  making 
a  sort  of  "  fantail,"  which  acts  as  a  roof.  There  is  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  and  I  will  not  speak  positiTcly 
about  it.  My  experience  is  against  the  hoods.  In  the  same  field 
I  have  tried  both  ways ;  and  the  un-hooded  stooks  having  shown 
the  least  sprouting,  it  struck  me  that  as  the  straw  in  the  hoods  is 
inverted,  the  rain  may  not  run  off  them  so  easily  as  when  it 
trickles  down  the  straw  in  its  natural  position  for  growth ;  this 
may  possibly  cause  more  of  the  wet  to  lodge  in  the  straw,  and 
thus  saturate  the  ears  that  are  covered  so  as  to  make  them  sprout 
more  than  if  they  were  exposed. 

8.  It  is  "  better  to  have  muck  in  the  Stook  than  muck  in  the 
Stacks — All  agree  in  this  adage,  but  the  weariness  and  anxiety 
of  a  wet  harvest,  with  the  gloomy  clouds  or  the  murky  atmos- 
phere of  October  and  November,  often  drive  the  farmer  to  impro- 
per haste.     Yet  the  greater  the  age  and  experience  of  the  farmer, 
the  more  you  will  find  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
there  always  has  been  a  time  and  therefore  he  hopes  there  always 
will  be  one  for  gathering  in  the  crop ;  and  whilst  the  young  man  in 
anxiety  and  haste  rushes  too  soon  to  his  carting  in  the  hope  that 
all  will  be  right,  the  older  and  wiser  says  he  fears  it  is  not  dry 
and  waits  patiently,  as  bygone  years  of  wet  harvests  have  taught 
him  to  do.     Never  in  any  case  house  or  stack  your  com  until 
you  can  say  without  a  shadow  of  doubt  it  is  dry  and  ready.     To 
learn  whether  it  is  ready  put  your  hand  to  me  middle  of  the 
sheaf,  and  if  it  be  cold  or  damp  it  is  not  ready ;  if  it  feel  dry  and 
comfortable  it  is  ready.     When  it  is  ready  and  the  day  fine,  as 
soon  as  the  dew  is  off,  throw  or  rather  pull  down,  very  gently, 
every  stook,  and  let  the  butt  end  be  put  to  windward.     If  it 
happen  that  you  can  expose  it  to  both  sun  and  wind  so  much  the 
better,  unless  the  wind  should  happen  to  be  as  furious  as  that 
which  in  September,  1860,  in  a  few  hours  damaged  my  com  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  240Z.  ;  in  such  a  case  put  the  ears  to  the 
wind.     I  name  this  because  a  wet  harvest  is  sometimes  a  windy 
harvest.     In  1860  every  stook  in  a  field  of  10  acres  was  blown 
down ;  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  sheaves  were  carried  across 
the  field,   and  5  cart-loads  were  actually  blown  over  a  4  feet 
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incli  'wall ;  many  sheaves  being  found  among  the  trees  of  a 
alf-grown  plantation.  Being  on  the  spot  and  seeing  the  havoc 
lade  in  the  corn,  I  at  once  tried  the  experiment  whether  the 
heaf  would  do  best  with  the  bottom  or  the  top  put  to  windward. 
Vhen  the  butt-end  met  the  wind  the  sheaf  was  instantly  blown 
.way  at  the  rate  of  3  to  5  miles  an  hour,  whilst  the  top  end  or 
tars  seemed  to  present  a  sort  of  inclined  plane  to  the  wind  and  to 
^et  more  firmly  fixed  the  longer  it  stayed. 

9.  Carefully  watch  the  Com. — It  is  often  said  that  a  farmer 
ihould  see  every  field  at  least  once  a  day,  but  in  a  wet  harvest 
le  should  see  every  cornfield  at  least  three  times  a  day.  To 
liose  who  have  not  done  this  vigilantly,  it  is  almost  incredible 
aow  quickly  in  the  months  of  October  and  November  two  or 
three  hours  of  a  drying  wind  will  put  thoroughly  ripe  com  into 
%  fit  state  for  leading;  but  whilst  watching  the  com,  do  not 
forget  to  consult  the  barometer  and  the  weather  tables, — not  that 
these  are  always  to  be  implicitly  trusted,  but  still  a  great  deal  is 
to  be  learned  from  both,  as  well  as  from  the  shepherd,  the  swallow, 
and  the  use  of  your  own  eyes  and  ears. 

Asa  wet  harvest  is  always  a  late  one  prepare  your  staddles  (or 
Btathels  or  brandreths,  brandreys,  or  by  whatever  name  the  phice 
for  the  stack  is  called)  in  the  field,  if  the  homestead  be  above 
half  a  mile  from  it  Most  people  think  a  brandreth  the  best 
plan  at  all  times,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  it  should  be  so ; 
but  I  have  tried  the  following  plan  against  a  really  good  brandreth, 
and  I  confess  that  whether  as  regards  dryness  or  freedom  from 
vermin,  I  could  not  say  that  the  brandreth  deserved  any  pre- 
ference. Let  the  ground  of  course  be  perfectly  dry ;  cut  a  grip 
9  or  10  inches  deep  all  around  the  stack  bottom,  about  a  foot 
from  it,  and  take  care  that  at  the  lowest  point  you  have  a  clear 
opening  or  watercourse,  and  throw  the  cuttings  into  the  middle 
so  as  to  make  the  bottom  convex.  Then  put  a  layer  of  straw,  as 
much  as  would  be  a  very  good  bedding  for  a  tired  horse ;  upon 
that  build  your  stack,  and  if  you  have  not  tried  it,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  little  you  lose  from  damp  or  vermin.  I 
name  this  as  an  easy  method  of  being  ready  for  action.  I  should 
rather  build  on  the  bare  ground  so  prepared  even  without  straw, 
than  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  my  corn  were  ready  in  a  wet 
season.  As  an  expedient,  I  have  sometimes  used  layers  of  straw 
in  the  stack,  but  I  do  not  think  much  of  it ;  I  have  also  sometimes, 
with  good  effect,  placed  hurdles  in  the  middle  of  the  stack  to 
create  thorough  ventilation ;  but  neither  then  have  I  here  found 
much  advantage,  because  though  more  wind  gets  in  in  one  place, 
there  is  undue  pressure  in  another. 

I  have  also  tried  drying  com  in  a  room  into  which  hot  air  was 
forced  by  a  blowing  machine ;  and  on  a  small  scale  I  have  tried 
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the  drying  of  the  ears  cut  off  close  to  the  straw ;  but  I  have 
no  present  intention  of  repeating  the  experiment,  the  cost  being 
too  great.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  confidence  I  feel 
in  the  assurance  of  Providence  that  "seed  time  and  harvest** 
shall  not  cease,  which  surely  should  teach  us  patience  and 
confidence. 

10.  As  to  Carting  or  carrying  the  Com  home  <zs  soon  as  it  is 
ready. — I  always  use  one-horse  carts,  with  hecks  and  shelvings, 
carrying  from  13  to  18  cwt.  of  com  in  the  straw ;  I  use  no  cart 
ropes  to  tie  on  with,  and  rarely  lose  a  sheaf  off  the  carts.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  tyiiig  and  untying,  occasional  loss  and 
breakage  of  ropes,  &c.,  I  consider  that  this  alone  saves  nearly  5 
minutes  in  every  load.  This  is  an  important  saving  in  unsetded 
weather,  especially  when  days  are  shortened.  I  have  often  found 
the  "  picker  "  (or  pitcher)  throw  up  400  sheaves  in  7 J  minutes, 
sometimes  in  5  minutes. 

I  have  here  given  my  ovm  experience,  but  I  have  also  read, 
where  I  could,  that  of  other  people.  Some  recommend  that  the 
stooks  should  be  made  of  8  sheaves  only,  that  is,  4  of  the  largest, 
two  against  two ;  the  two  smallest  at  the  ends,  so  that  they  prop 
the  stook  ;  and  the  two  longest  as  "  hooders  "  or  "  caps  "  opened 
well  and  drawn  close  to  each  other  over  the  other  six,  their  butt- 
ends  being  of  course  uppermost.  These  stooks,  they  say,  rarely 
blow  down.  The  caps  should  be  tied  together  by  twisting  a 
piece,  say  half  a  handful,  of  the  butt-ends  of  the  sheaves  on  both 
sides.  This,  it  is  said,  will  sometimes,  if  well  done,  resist  rain 
for  a  month. 

In  Cornwall  they  have,  or  had  a  practice  of  making  what  they 
call  an  "  arrish-mow."  As  soon  as  the  wheat  is  bound,  if  the 
weather  is  doubtful,  they  make  a  circular  shock  of  15  or  20 
sheaves  standing  upright,  against  this  lay  a' sheaf  with  the  butt- 
end  nearly  flat  on  the  ground,  the  ears  bending  upwards  against 
the  shock.  Go  round  this  and  make  a  circle;  then  begin 
another  row  outside  in  the  same  manner,  keeping  the  knee 
on  the  last  sheaves  till  you  have  got  two  or  three  hundred. 
Take  care  to  give  the  ears  an  increased  elevation,  so  that  the 
whole  when  finished  shall  have  the  appearance  of  a  spire  being 
taper  from  bottom  to  top,  and  from  10  to  15  feet  high.  The 
upper  part  is  contracted  by  increasing  the  uprightness  of  the 
sheaves,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  sheaf  of  reed  called  a 
cap,  which  is  held  on  by  a  straw  rope,  and  seems  to  resist  even 
long  continued  rain. 

I  think  the  "  reed  "  might  in  Yorkshire,  and  in  most  parts  of 
the  North  of  England,  and  in  all  Scotland,  find  a  substitute  in 
fern,  or  ling,  or  heather,  and  the  newly  invented  thatching- 
machine  might  perhaps  here  be  brought  to  our  aid. 
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Those  who  wish  to  read  more  on  the  subject  may  refer  to — 

Sinclair's  *  Code  of  Agriculture/  under  the  head  of  Harvest. 

*  British  Husbandry,*  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 
Stephens's  *  Book  of  the  Farm,'  Harvest,  &c. 

*  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,'  vol.  iv.  p.  166. 
Johnson's  *  Farmer's  Almanac,'  vol.  i.,  &c. 

Morton's  *  Farmer's  Almanac,'  vol.  i.,  &c. 

Loudon's  *  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,'  Wheat,  Harvesting,  &c. 

Young's  *  Annals  of  Agriculture,*  Index,  Harvest. 

*  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  15,  447  ;  vol.  vi.,  p.  13  ; 
oL  viii.,  p.  75  ;  vol.  ix.,  p.  501 ;  vol.  xiii.  p.  233  ;  vol.  xiv.  p.  305. 

Leeds,  1st  June,  1861. 


XI. — On  Hai^vesting  Corn.     By  Peter  Love. 

Prize  Essay. 
This  being  one  of  the  most  important  works  on  the  farm,  has 
received  much  attention  in  every  land  and  every  climate ;  the 
variation  of  climate  having  had  more  to  do  in  deciding  the  course 
pursued  than  any  other  consideration.  If  we  commence  our  sur- 
vey with  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
where  the  greatest  difficulties  have  to  be  encountered  in  conse- 

Juence  of  the  wet  and  changeable  seasons  there  prevalent,  we 
nd  the  wary  Scotchman  and  the  impetuous  Irish  under  the 
same  atmospheric  influences  adopting  the  same  modes  of  saving 
their  com. 

In  the  rainy  districts  of  the  West  of  Scotland  the  plan  of 
*'  rickling,"  or  hand  field-stacking,  obtains,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  prevailing  custom  of  returning  to  tillage  after  the  land 
has  for  three  or  four  years  been  laid  down  to  pasture.  Here 
the  first  corn  crop,  which  is  oats,  has  generally  a  large  quantity 
of  grass  amongst  it,  to  save  which  in  good  condition  is  of 
much  importance;  they  take  care,  therefore,  to  cut  low,  either 
by  scythe  or  hook,  while  dry,  and  to  bind  the  sheaves  with 
the  bands  rather  near  the  ears ;  these  in  fine  weather  are  set 
up  singly  for  a  day  or  two;  then  they  are  collected  and 
built  into  small  round  stadks,*  rather  less  in  diameter  at  bottom 
than  two  lengths  of  the  sheaves,  and  gradually  tapering  till 
finished  at  the  top  with  one  sheaf  tied  close  to  the; butt,  and  put 
on  with  the  ears  down  so  as  to  thatch  all  the  ears  of  those  below. 
The  builder  stands  on  the  ground  at  first  and  finishes  with  a 
short  ladder.  If  the  weather  is  wet  and  precarious,  the  com  is 
"  rickled  "  close  up  to  the  hook,  scythe,  or  machines  ;  the  use  of 
the  sickle  is  almost  unknown.  Wet  never  penetrates  these  little 
stacks,  because  the  sheaves  lie  elevated  at  the  centre  at  an  angle 
which  becomes  higher  and  higher,  until  the  last  sheaf  placed 
vertically  makes  a  cap  for  the  whole.     These  "  rickles  "  contain 
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from  100  to  150  sheaves,  and  cost  about  id,  per  hundred  sheaves, 
or  from  I5.  to  2s,  per  acre  for  building.    When  the  crop  is  stacked, 
before  it  has  stood  in  the  sheaf  long  enough  to  harden  the  grain, 
a  triangle  is  always  formed  of  three  poles  about  12  feet  long,       '^K^ 
fastened  together  at  the  top.     This  is  raised  on  the  stands  wii      dd 
the  bottom  ends  about  three  feet  apart ;  or,  if  stands  or  staddles 
are  not  in  use,  then  a  stone  or  brushwood  bottom  is  formed,  with 
an  opening  leading  to  the  triangle  so  as  to  admit  free  circulatioQ 
of  air ;  on  this  bottom  the  crop  is  built  around  the  triangle  in 
stacks  of  from  three  to  five  yards  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  corn,    and    thus  the  grain  is  preserved  from 
heating  and  the  straw  ifrom  damage.    In  the  western  and  midland 
counties  of  Ireland  a  similar  system  prevails,  with  this  difference, 
— that  there  the  crops  are  all  reaped  and  tied  into  very  small 
sheaves,  and  that  in  building  the  field-stack,  the  builder  kneels 
on  the  stack,  which  is  objectionable,  because  the  sheaves  get  packed 
too  close,  and  the  wind  and  air  cannot  permeate  the  stack  freely. 

About   thirty  years  ago,   John  Love,   Esq.,   of  Oakficld,  in 
the  county  Kildarc,  invented  a  ])Ian  of  making  round  shockS) 
with  twelve  sheaves  and  four  small  head  sheaves,  which,  while 
they  resisted  the  rain,  permitted  the  wind  to  act  on  the  whole 
mass  ;  this  costs  about  three  halfpence  per  hundred  sheaves.    Tb^ 
damage  done  by  these  shocks  standing  too  long  in  one  place  upol* 
grass-layers  in  wet  seasons,  induced  the  author  to  invent  a  simple 
contrivance,  at  the  cost  of  12*.  6c?.,  wliich  enabled  two  men  to  mov^ 
these  shocks  bodily,  at  6rf.  per  hundred  shocks  of  16  sheaves  each- 
This  contrivance  consisted  of  two  bars  of  ash,  three  inches  in  deptl^ 
by   1^  inches  thick,   and  seven  and   a  half  feet  long,  rounded 
at  the  ends  for  the  hand  to  hold  by  ;  two  three-quarter-inch  rouo^ 
rods  of  iron,  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  are  fastened  into  the  fli*  ^ 
side  of  one  of  these  ash  bars,  at  about  a  foot  from  each  end ;  ro^'^ 
responding  holes  being  made  in  the  other  bar  to  receive  the  tw^^ 
rods  so  that  the  bars  can  be  drawn  close  together  or  slid  apat^ 
at  the  will  of  the  carriers.     From  the  inside  oif  the  said  ash  bar^ 
project  four  iron  teeth,  three  inches  long,  set  fifteen  inches  aparC^^ 
The  carriers  set  these  bars  wide  enough  apart  for  them  to  pa&^ 
over   the  shock,   and    lower  them  lo  witlun  two-thirds   of  th^ 
bottom;  they  then  press  the  bars  together,  and  the  teeth  entc?^ 
into  the  shock,  which  is  thus  tightly  grasped  and  lifted  bodily  o^^ 
to  fresh  ground.     With  this  simple  contrivance  two  active  me^^ 
can,  with  a  good  crop,  move  shocks  at  6rf.  per  hundred.     Whe^^ 
the  shocks  are  few  and  far  between  it  will  cost  more. 

As  we  travel  from  the  North  of  England  southwards,  or  in  Sco*^' 
land  from  the  west,  eastwards,  we  find  that  these  extra  precautior*^ 
die  away,  until  even  the  practice  of  putting  head-sheaves  on  tk*-^ 
shocks  gradually  disappears,  and  the  g^ain  and  straw  are  alik^ 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  climate,  which  of.  course  seldom  Aocs 
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age,  or  the  intelligence  of  the  farmer  would  prompt 
)pt  the  same  means  as  others  to  prevent  the  loss.  Still 
occasional  seasons,  such  as  those  of  1841,  1845,  and 
hich  the  plan  of  making  shocks  well  capped  and  secure 
B  saved  a  vast  deal  of  both  grain  and  straw,  which  as 
e  bleached  and  damaged.  With  the  present  rage  for 
n  green,  capping  is  found  to  retard  the  hardening  of  the 

may  be  dispensed  with,  if  the  sheaves,  placed  with 
of  the  bands  turned  inwards,  are  made  to  straddle 
he  ears  being  well  pressed  home  together,  and  each 
]ives  in  the  shock  so  adjusted  that  they  C9xl  stand  alone 
,  even  if  some  of  the  other  sheaves  be  removed, 
jntering  into  the  expense  of  the  various  operations  of 

Essay  must  treat,  it  will  be  desirable  to  calculate  the 
pense  of  keeping  a  farm-horse.  The  keep  may  be 
ited:— 

r  weeks —  £.  s.  d. 

3ls  of  oats,  at  3.? 4  16  0 

els  of  beans,  at  5s ,      8     0  0 

of  carrots,  at  Is 2  16  0 

jhafif  gratis. 

ler,  &c.,  weeks — 

els  of  beans,  at  OS 5    0  0 

3f  green  rye,  tares,  Italian  rye,  or  clover,  equi- 

3at  to  one  ton  of  hay,  at        3    0  0 

Total  for  food 23  12    0 

ith's  bill,   shoeing  and  mending  traces, 

12s.  Gd. 

-maker's,  oiling,  &c 7s,  ijd. 

and  tear   and  wear  of  harness,  10  per 

iipou3Z.  lOs 7s.  Od. 

17     0 

je  of  life,  with  tear  and  wear  on  Sol,,  the  value  of 
at  10  per  cent 3  10    0 

28    9    0 
»ar,  and  interest  on  machines,  &c.,  for  preparing 
10  per  cent,  upon  11, 10s 3    0 

£28  12  0 

as  to  the  rate  to  be  charged  for  the  use  of  a  horse, 
to  vary  with  the  demand  for  his  service  at  different 
rhere  are  not  more  than  250  working  days  in  the 
.      Of  these— 

£.  8,  d. 
for  harvesting  and  seeds,  charged  at  3s.,  will  make  9  0  0 
anure  carting,  root-harvesting,  &c.,  at  2s.  6c?.  ..11  5  0 
at  slack  time,  charged  at  Is.  8ci 8     6    8 

£28  11    8 
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— a    sum  which  agrees  with  our  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of 
keeping  a  horse. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  my  subject  in 
reference  to  the  various  methods  of  harvesting  practised  in 
England,  viz. :  reaping  high,  reaping  low,  bagging,  mowing, 
machine-mowing,  and  machine-reaping ;  in  all  of  which  I  have 
had  nearly  thirty  years'  experience  and  close  observation.  For 
above  twenty  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  num- 
ber of  sheaves,  of  a  given  size,  as  the  fairest  and  best  test  of  the 
economy  of  those  different  systems,  in  all  their  bearings,  as  to 
cutting,  carting,  stacking,  thatching,  and  threshing. 

I  find  that  a  full  crop  of  wheat  gives  about  the  following 
number  of  sheaves  per  acre  (of  from  8  to  10  inches  diameter)  :— 
when  reaped  high,  160 ;  bagged,  180 ;  mown,  200 ;  machine- 
reaped,  170  ;  machine-mown,  180,ybr  each  foot  in  length  oftirax, 
Oats  give  about  a  fifth  more ;  and  barley,  when  free  from 
seeds,  a  third  more,  but  with  a  layer  often  double. 

We  may  take  as  our  standard  a  crop  of  wheat,  one  of  about  40 
bushels  per  acre,  the  straw  of  which  will  be  about  5  feet  long; 
this,  if  reaped  18  inches  high  will  give  560  sheaves  ;  which  at 
the  price  of  \s.  9d,  per  hundred,  will  cost  9s,  lid,  per  acre  for 
reaping.  The  same  reaped  low,  at  6  inches,  gives  720  sheaves; 
and  at  the  same  rate,  costs  12^.  7d.  per  acre. 

Bagging  should  be  done  so  as  to  leave  a  stubble  3  inches 
high,  and  will  in  the  aforesaid  crop  produce  855  sheaves,  which, 
at  Is.  2d.  per  hundred  cost,  9^.  11J«?.  per  acre.  Mowing  is 
done  at  about  the  same  height  as  bagging,  at  the  price  of 
lO^d.  per  hundred  sheaves ;  producing  950  sheaves,  and  there- 
fore costing  Ss.  3|rf.  per  acre. 

By  machine-reaping  I  mean  the  work  of  such  reaping-ma- 
chines as  by  manual  or  mechanical  power  deliver  the  crop  in 
parcels  large  enough  for  sheaves  ;  such  are  Hussey's,  McCoi^ 
mick's,  Dray's,  and  others  made  on  the  same  model  by  other 
makers.  Among  these  Dray's  stands  foremost,  which,  with 
fair  management,  will  cut  an  average  of  8  acres  a  day,  or  120 
acres  in  15  days,  which  will  represent  the  average  quantity  cut 
in  a  season.  The  tear  and  wear  of  the  implement  must  be 
distributed  over  that  number  of  acres.  If  this  be  estimated  at 
20  per  cent,  on  30Z.  (the  average  cost  of  the  reaper,  including 
carriage  and  extras,)  the  charge  for  the  use  of  the  implemoat 
amounts  to  Is.  per  acre  pn  these  120  acres.  Three  horses  will 
also  be  required,  at  3*.  apiece  per  day;  likewise  two  good 
labourers  at  4^.  each  including  beer,  who  take  it  in  turns  to 
drive  and  to  deliver  the  crop.  These  together  cost  lis.  fof 
the  8  acres,  or  say  2^.  per  acre,  which  with  Is,  for  wear,  &c., 
of  machine,  gives  35.  as  the  whole  cost  of  machine-cutting  »nd 
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.ying  in  parcels  ready  for  tying  into  sheaves.  Our  standard 
rop  when  thus  harvested  will  produce  about  810  sheaves,  which 
)r  tying  and  shocking  will  cost  4Jc?.  per  hundred,  or  85.  per 
ere  ;  making,  with  3«.  for  cutting,  a  total  cost  of  65.  per  acre. 

Bell's,  Burgess  and  Key's,  Lord  Kinnaird's,  Smith  of  Dean- 
ton,  and  Crossk ill's,  are  all  swathe-delivery  or  mowing-machines, 
rliicli  ought  to  take  a  wide  cut,  or  the  swathe  will  be  so  thin 
hat  the  cost  of  gathering  runs  away  with  much  of  the  saving 
jflBjcted  in  cutting.* 

The  diflferences  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  various  persons 
vho  have  used  these  machines,  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the 
liflFerent  management  of  their  respective  drivers,  upon  which 
30th  the  increase  in  bulk  of  the  straw  cut,  and  in  the  cost  of 
^thering  and  tying  has  depended.  Having  used  these  machines 
more  or  less  during  the  past  nine  years,  I  will  now  give  an  estimate 
ji  their  expenses  for  a  swathe  of  about  five  feet  in  width.  These 
machines,  with  extras  and  carriage,  will  cost  about  50Z. ;  if  we 
aJlow  10/.  (or  20  per  cent  on  the  prime  cost)  for  wear  and  tear 
and  for  repairs,  and  assume  that  150  acres  is  the  extent  which 
3ach  will  cut  in  an  average  season, — then  10/.  distributed  over  150 
eu;res  will  give  Is.  4:d.  per  acre  as  the  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
implement ;  to  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  men  and  horses. 
Now  4  horses  at  3^.  per  day  as  before,  and  one  man  at  4cs, 
including  beer,  making  together  I65.,  will  cut  10  acres  a  day,  so 
that  the  charge  per  acre  for  men  and  horses  will  come  to  Is,  7(f., 
Bind  the  entire  cost  of  cutting  to  2^.  lid.  The  number  of  sheaves 
on  our  standard  crop  will  be  about  850,  which  for  gathering, 
tying,  and  shocking,  at  Id.  per  hundred,  cost  about  5^.  per  acre, 
writh  about  Ss.  for  cutting ;  about  Ss.  per  acre  in  all.  For  upwards 
of  twenty  years  I  have  paid  for  cutting  and  carting  my  crops  at 
per  hundred  sheaves,  finding  this  the  best  criterion  to  go  by,  as 
the  immense  difference  in  die  bulk  of  straw  produced  by  dif- 
ference of  soils,  as  well  as  by  high  or  low  farming,  renders  any 
>ther  standard  defective. 

Coming  next  to  the  carting,  I  have  always  had  this  done  at  a 

•  From  my  experience  in  this  description  of  machine,  which  began  in  1834| 
;  haTe  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  power  is  principally  absorbed  in  driving 
lie  machinery  and  dividing  the  com  to  be  cut  from  tluit  left  standing,  so  that 
ittle  extra  force  would  be  required  for  taking  a  foot  or  two  more  in  width ;  I  have, 
herefore,  urged  on  the  makers  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  width,  especially 
n  the  machines  which  are  propelled,  which,  if  made  with  an  eight  feet  wide  cut, 
ronld  give  plenty  of  room  for  three  horses  working  abreast  As  we  increase  the 
ridth  of  swathe,  we  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  distance  to  be  travelled  by  the 
lOTses  in  cutting,  and  the  workmen  in  gathering  and  tying  up  ;  with  a  four  feet 
ividth  of  cut  the  horses  must  travel  2  -/^  miles  per  acre,  and  the  binders  the  same  ; 
irhile  with  an  eight  foot  width  of  cut  the  distance  is  onlv  1 A  mile,  or  half  the 
listance,  which  will  lower  the  expense  of  gathering  and  bindmg  by  at  least  Id. 
per  100  sheaves. 
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halfpenny  per  hundred  sheaves  for  each  hand  they  pass  throng 
until  finally  laid  on  the  stack ;  this  provides  for  pitclung,  loadinj 
unloading,  handing  to  stacker,  and  stacking,  besides  a  nu 
-who  sees  that  the  stack  is  going  up  all  right,  and  gets  on  t1 
platform  to  repitch  when  the  stack  gets  too  high  for  the  ma&  < 
cart  or  waggon  to  reach  the  top  ;  this  gives  3rf.  a  hundred  sheai 
xis  the  expense  of  manual  labour  in  carting  and  stacking;  t 
cost  of  horses  and  drivers  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  ste 
from  the  field.  A  horse  will  go  and  return  a  quarter  of  a  m 
in  ten  minutes  (at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour) ;  and  t 
loaders  and  two  pitchers  will  load  240  sheaves  in  the  same  tin 
therefore  for  every  quarter  of  a  mile  between  the  field  and  stai 
an  extra  horse,  cart,  and  boy  will  be  required ;  of  course  int 
mediate  distances  must  be  met,  either  by  more  horses  going  m< 
slowly,  or  fewer  going  faster.  Inasmuch  as  expedition  (when  1 
crop  is  fit)  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  three  horses  a 
carts  or  waggons  are  the  smallest  number  that  can  insure  1 
harvest-men  against  loss  of  time, — the  minimum  cost  for  hor 
labour  with  the  drivers  will  be  about  two-pence  per  hundi 
sheaves,  and  for  every  additional  quarter  of  a  mile  in  distai 
two-thirds  of  a  penny. 

A  considerable  saving  of  cartage  will  obviously  be  efiecte( 
for  the  central  farm-steading,  which  may  be  called  the  Sco 
plan,  there  be  substituted  that  of  having  several  field  bai 
This  system  has  been  introduced  into  England,  together  n 
the  moveable  steam-threshing  machines,  which  have  in  many  p 
quite  superseded  the  old  method,  because  they  can  thresh  the  c 
in  less  time  than  was  once  required  to  put  it  into  the  bam. 

Economy  in  thatching  is  another  point  for  considerati 
This  item  of  expenditure  becomes  more  costly  as  the  bulk  of 
straw  is  increased  by  the  use  of  other  implements  than  the  sicl 
as  the  size  of  the  stacks  is  diminished,  as  the  slope  of  the  toj 
roof  is  increased,  and  as  the  stacks  are  allowed  to  increase  in  i 
as  they  go  upwards,  which  shape  also  involves  an  increase 
labour,  because  a  greater  portion  of  the  sheaves  have  thai  to 
thrown  up  above  the  level  of  the  carts. 

The  stacks,  therefore,  should  be  made  of  as  large  a  size  as 
cumstances  will  permit,  and  this  size  will  be  ruled  by  the  num 
of  sheaves  which  can  be  threshed  in  a  day,  which  will  commo 
be  8000,  or  the  produce  of  about  10  acres,  yielding  40  quar 
of  wheat ;  at  all  events  the  size  of  the  stacks  should  be  so  re 
lated  that  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  should  constitute  a  At 
thrashing.* 

"^  Where  small  stacks  are  thought  desirable,  they  should  be  so  placed  in  | 
that  the  two  may  be  threshed  without  moving  the  machine  and  engine,  and  1 
sacrificing  nearly  an  hour  of  work.— P.  H.  F. 
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I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  building  my  stacks  on  staddles 
30  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  the  ends  being  circular.  Com- 
mencing in  the  middle,  the  ^first  outside  sheaves  are  allowed  to 
project  6  inches  over  the  frame,  and  the  next  two  courses  overlap 
to  the  same  extent,  which  brings  the  width  to  15  feet ;  the  walls 
or  sides  are  then  carried  up  so  nearly  vertical  that  when  12  feet 
high  the  width  has  only  increased  by  18  inches ;  the  head  or  roof 
is  then  put  on  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  which  settles  down  to 
about  40  degrees :  these  stacks  hold  about  8000  sheaves,  reaped 
low.  They  require  nine  square  of  thatching,  costing  Is,  per 
square,  which  comes  to  l\d,  per  hundred  sheaves.  If  the  crop  has 
been  bagged,  the  cost  of  thatching  is  about  1^. ;  if  mown,  l^d, ; 
if  high-reaped,  \d, ;  if  machine-reaped,  l^cf. ;  if  machine-mown, 
\\A.  per  hundred  sheaves.  The  thrashing  I  have  found  to  cost  per 
hundred  shaves  an  average  of  lOd.  for  high-reaped  sheaves, 
1*.  for  low-reaped,  \s,  2d.  bagged,  Is,  3d.  mown.  Is,  Id,  machine- 
reaped,  and  Is.  2d,  machine-mown. 

1  have  put  together  these  various  costs  in  the  following  table  : — 


Operations. 

ii 

High 
Bfiaptag 

540 
Sheaves. 

11 

Low 

«^ 

Sheaves. 

s 

iBamfing 

850 
Sheaves. 

1 

Mowing 

Low 

975 
sheaves. 

Machine 
Sheaves. 

II 

Machine 
Mowing 

850 
Sheaves. 

^tting   and^ 
^*ting    and) 

^.■^ 

Threshing    . 
T<>jaco.tper| 

<^^t«ng    and  . 
Jf^lJUg  stub- 1 

^inv;iue) 
<>' straw      .} 

d. 

Pteracre. 

d. 

Per  acre. 
£.  s.    d. 

d. 

Per  acre. 
£.  ».    d. 

d. 

Per  acre. 

d. 

Pteracre. 
£.   9.  d. 

d. 

Per  acre 
£.   9.   d 

31 

4 

1 
10 

0    9  11 

0    1    9* 

0    0    5i 
0    4    6 

21 

4 

iJ* 

0  12    7 

0    2    41 

0    0    9i 
0    7     24 

14 

4 

li 
14 

0  10    0 

0     2  10 

0    1    Oi 
0    9  11 

lOi 

4 

li 
15 

0    8    6 

0    3    2 

0    15 
0  12  1 

9 

4 

iJ* 

0    6    0 

0    2    8i 

0    0  lOi 
0    8     7 

11 

4 
li 

14 

0    7  10 

0    2  10 

0  1  Of 
0    9  11 

40 

0  16    8i 

38* 

1     2  Hi 

33i 

1    3    9* 

30f 

15     2 

27* 

0  18    2 

30i 

117* 

0    3    9 
0    9    4 

s^y.   .    . 

•• 

I     7    9 

•• 

1    2  Hi 

I    3    91 

•• 

1    5    2 

•• 

0  18     2 

•• 

1     7     7t 

On  all  these  systems,  except  that  of  high-reaping,  autumn  cul- 
^v-ation  can  be  carried  on  even  between  the  shocks,  if  these  are 
^refully  set  up  in  straight  rows.  It  may  be  satisfactorily  shown 
^^at  the  saving  efiected  by  high-reaping  is  more  than  coun- 
^I'balanced  by  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  stubble*  and  by  the 
deterioration  of  the  straw.  To  prove  this  point  I  carefully 
Removed  the  straw  off  four  square  yards  of  ground  and  set  it  up 
^ven  at  the  bottom,  when  I  found  that  the  top  foot  gave  at  the  rate 
^^  6  cwt.  per  acre,  the  second  6  cwt,  the  third  7  cwt,  the  fourth 
^  cwt.,  the  iifth  9  cwt.,  and  the  sixth  10  cwt  per  acre  in  round 
^Umbers  on  a  full  crop.     As  the  standard  crop  taken  for  our  cal- 
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culations  is  5  feet  high,  the  quantity  of  straw  deteriorated  will  be 
15  inches,  which,  at  9  cwt.  per  foot,  gives  11  cwt ;  this,  as 
straw,  is  worth  at  least  1^.  per  cwt.  for  manure  and  2d.  for  litter, 
or  14^.  in  all.  On  the  other  hand,  as  stubble,  its  value  for 
manure  is  diminished  by  one-half,  or  6d.  per  cwt.,  whilst  for 
litter  it  is  totally  unfit,  being  always  cold  and  damp  when  so 
applied.  This  deterioration,  therefore,  on  11  cwt.  amounts  to 
75.  4rf.  per  acre,  to  which,  if  we  add  3*.  9d.  for  the  expense  of 
cutting,  gathering,  and  carting  home  the  stubble,  we  have  11$,  \JL 
as  our  expense^and  loss  to  be  added  to  16«.  8cf.,  the  cost  at  harvestp 
time,  or  IZ.  7^.  9cf.  in  all ;  which  shows  that  high-reaping  is  the 
most  wasteful  and  expensive  of  all  the  methods  in  use,  the  reap- 
ing-machine being  more  economical  by  about  50  per  cent,  whiUt 
low-reaping  and  bagging  are  9  per  cent,  more  expensive  than 
machine-mowing ;  hand-mowing  being  more  expensive  than  any 
except  high-reaping. 

As  dispatch  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  harvest,  the  reaping- 
machine  and  mowing-machines  that  take  a  wide  cut  must  rapidly 
come  into  use.  The  custom  of  mowing  barley  and  oats,  and 
carting  them  loose,  is  most  slovenly,  and,  as  far  as  oats  are 
concerned,  very  wasteful,  besides  being  at  all  times  injarions 
to  the  fodder.  Barley,  however,  is  thought  by  many  to  malt 
better  when  got  loose  after  turning,  because  every  grain  will  thus 
receive  the  same  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  consequently  sprout 
alike;  but  as  the  land  gets  better  cultivated  and  heavy  crops 
become  the  rule,  farmers  will  be  weary  bf  the  everlasting  job  of 
carrying  heavy  crops  loose,  and  be  induced  to  tie  up  more  and 
more  every  year,  even  if  the  barley  has  been  previously  left  in 
the  swathe  till  properly  weathered. 

An  opinion  is  generally  prevalent  that  a  great  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  straw  is  effected  by  climate,  and  to  a  small 
extent  this  is  the  case ;  but  far  greater  differences  arise  fipom  the 
condition  of  the  soil  as  to  manurial  matter  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  crop,  and  from  careful  harvesting,  by  which  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  sun  and  bleaching  effect  of  wet  are  avoided.  The 
truth  of  this  may  be  inferred  from  the  small  value  put  upon 
straw  as  fodder  in  those  districts,  where  the  slovenly  system 
of  mowing  and  carting  barley  and  oats  as  loose  com  obtains. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  high  price  of  mutton  and  beef  may 
cause  these  farmers  to  see  the  vast  value  of  well-saved  straw 
as  the  most  economical  means  of  supplying  those  fibrous  ele- 
ments of  food  which  are  indispensable  for  ruminating  animals. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  in  .  a  fine  harvest  barley  and  oats  are 
more  quickly  though  more  expensively  saved  when  loose,  because 
if  the  crop  is  tied  up  and  shocked  it  will  require  three  times  as 
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Lucli  fielding  before  it  is  fit  for  the  stack  and  safe  from  risk  of 
mating. 

But  as  tlie  object  of  cultivation  is  to  aid  nature  to  produce  the 
reatest  possible  supply  of  bread  and  meat  for  man,  it  is  surely 
nwise  to  sacrifice  by  mismanagement  any  of  the  elements  that 
o  towards  forming  this  supply ;  and  it  dierefore  must  be  right 
>  cut  down  the  crop  dry,  tie  it  up  dry,  and  shock  it  up  securely, 
tiat  it  may  remain  internally  dry,  however  wet  the  season  may 
e,  until  it  be  fit,  or  until  the  fine  weather  comes,  that  is  always 
iven  in  due  season  for  securing  the  crops  of  the  farm.  We  all 
now  that  the  best  hay  is  made  in  dry,  sunless  weather,  which 
hows  that  the  sun  deteriorates  its  quality ;  we  also  know  that 
very  shower  extracts  from  it  some  of  its  flavour  and  nourish- 
tient ;  yet  how  often  do  we  manage  our  straw  or  grain  crops  as 
f  there  was  no  value  in  straw  worthy  of  our  consideration  I  After 
ravelling  through  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
lusion  that  if  there  is  any  unfailing  criterion  of  a  backward  state  of 
griculture,  it  is  the  quantity  of  land  mown  for  hay  to  be  con- 
umed  on  the  farm.  All  enlightened  men  know  that  the  value 
>f  well-got  hay  for  fodder  is  not  more  than  three  times  that  of 
veil-saved  straw.  For  instance,  if  we  value  hay  at  6O5.  per  ton 
ind  straw  at  20^.,  and  put  one  beast  to  winter  on  the  hay  and 
mother  on  the  straw,  with  40^.  worth  of  oilcake  or  meal,  there 
s  little  doubt  which  will  do  the  best,  and  produce  the  most  and 
3est  manure. 

For  the  convenience  of  autumn  cultivation,  all  crops  should 
be  cut  low  and  shocked  up  in  straight  parallel  rows,  pretty  wide 
ipart,  so  as  to  allow  cultivation  to  proceed,  even  though  the 
nreather  should  retard  the  carting  of  the  crop.  It  is  well  known 
'haX  bagged,  mown,  and  machine-cut  corn  does  not  bind  so 
dosely  in  the  sheaf  as  when  reaped,  therefore  the  wind  and  air 
more  rapidly  extract  the  moisture  out  of  the  grain  and  straw  of 
the  former  than  the  latter;  also  that  wet  does  not  so  readily 
penetrate  the  former  as  the  latter ;  consequently  all  those  crops 
that  are  bagged,  mown,  or  machine-cut  are  sooner  fit  for  carting 
than  reaped  ones. 

The  best  situation  for  stacks  is  an  exposed  one,  open  to  both 
ran  and  air ;  and  they  should  not  be  set  too  close  together,  that 
v^ind  and  sun  may  the  more  freely  operate  upon  them  ;  also  that 
In  case  of  a  fire  it  may  not  spread  from  one  to  the  other ;  also 
that  the  engine  and  thresher  may  be  set  down  on  the  lee  side 
while  thrashing  out  the  grain.  The  best  position  for  stacks  is 
by  the  side  of  a  good  hard  road,  and  if  they  are  long  stacks  or 
reeks,  the  ends  ought  to  stand  nbrth  and  south,  that  the  sun  may 
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sliine  equally  on  both  sides.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  system' 
of  setting  stacks  in  the  fields  where  they  grow  is  the  most  econo- 
mical ;  they  should  be  placed  on  the  most  convenient  spot  as  near 
the  homestead  as  three  carts,  when  carrying  the  crop,  can  deUrer 
them ;  on  the  threshing  day  the  cavings,  chaff,  ai^  grain  will 
then  be  within  a  moderate  distance  for  carting  to  the  straw4)am 
and  granary,  and  the  straw  must  be  stacked  till  wanted,  when  it 
may  be  carted  home  by  teams  when  returning  from  fieldwork. 

The  working  of  the  portable  engine  and  threshing  machine  has 
shown  how  inexpedient  it  is  to  waste  a  line  day  fit  for  threshing 
out  of  doors  in  carting  crops  into  the  bam,  to  be  there  threshed; 
in  fact,  bams  to  hold  crops  in  the  straw  are  no  longer  required, 
and  they  should  be  converted  into  places  for  preparing  food  for 
cattle,  or  stalls  for  feeding,  with  a  good  plaster-floored  granary 
above.  When  new  buildings  are  erected,  all  that  is  req^uired  as 
stowage  for  com  is  a  granary,  which  should  be  erected  overs 
good  cart  and  implement  shed.  Instead  of  bams,  what  is  now 
most  required  are  places  for  cutting  chaff,  pulping  roots,  grinding 
corn,  and  breaking  oilcake ;  in  fact,  a  food-factory,  where  the 
straw,  roots,  &c.,  can  be  manipulated  into  food  containing  all  the 
elements  found  in  the  richest  feeding  pasture,  which  developes 
both  fat  and  flesh  with  economy  and  despatch:  thus  we  may 
produce  a  harvest  of  beef  and  mutton  equal  to  the  requirement 
of  our  fast-increasing  population. 

Northampton, 


XII. — On  the  Economy  of  Carting.     By  Peter  Love, 
Northampton. 

In  the  preceding  Essay  on  Harvesting  Corn,  mention  was 
incidentally  made  of  the  great  saving  in  the  labour  of  carting 
that  might  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  field-bams  and 
yards.  This  subject  appears  to  deserve  a  separate  notice^  which 
will  necessarily  bring  also  under  our  consideration  the  great 
practical  drawback  which  arises  from  the  irregular  shape  of 
many  of  our  farms. 

In  order  to  calculate  this  waste  of  labour,  a  particular  case 
must  be  taken,  under  a  certain  rotation.  Let  us  take  that  of  an 
arable  farm  of  good  strong  loam,  worth  from  40«.  to  50*.  per 
acre,  cultivated  on  a  six-course  rotation,  and  suppose  its  area  to 
be  a  square  mile,  or  640  acres,  which  will  give  105  acres  for 
each  shift,  with  10  over  for  roads,  yards,  and  waste. 

If  there  be  on  such  a  farm  one  central  homestead,  the  mean 
distance  for  carting  will  be  half-a-mile ;  if  four  field-barns  werc^ 
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tabstituted  for  this,  that  distance  would  then  be  reduced  to  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.* 

The  substitution  of  four  field-bams  and  yards,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  would  therefore  diminish  the 
cartage  by  pne-halJC  Let  us  further  consider  how  important  an 
item  in  the  annual  expenditure  that  of  cartage  may  be  in  such  a 
case  as  that  before  us.  The  rotation  on  such  '^a  farm  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — 


1st  year,  tomips  and  swedes. 

2nd    „    barley. 

3rd    „    clover  and  grasses. 


4th  year,  wheat. 

5th    „    half  roots,  half  pulse. 

6th    ,,     wheat. 


We  shall,  therefore,  have  3j^  shifts,  or  367J^  acres,  in  grain  and 
pulse  crops,  producing  straw  for  litter  and  manure;  and  1^ 
shifts,  or  157^  acres,  in  roots. 

The  amount  of  produce  to  be  carted  on  such  a  farm  may  be 
thus  estimated  : — Of  the  turnips  and  swedes  grown  in  the  first 
year,  5  tons  per  acre  may  be  drawn.  Again,  of  the  52  acres  of 
land  in  roots  in  the  fifth  year,  we  may  assume  that  20  acres  are 
in  mangold  and  32^  in  swedes.  This  land  will  have  been  highly 
manured,  so  that  we  may  reckon  on  all  the  mangold  and  10  tons 
per  acre  of  the  swedes  being  drawn  and  carted.  Setting  the 
mangold-crop  at  30  tons  per  acre  and  the  swedes  at  20  tons,t  the 
total  amount  of  roots  to  be  carted  will  therefore  be : — 

Tons. 

105  acres  of  turnips,  at  5  tons  per  acre      ..      ! 525 

20      „       mangold,  at  30  tons  „  600 

32}     „       swedes,  at  10  tons     „ 325 

1450 


'ie» 


B 


*  This  statement  may  be  illustrated  in  the 
fbUowiDg  manner: — Sappose  A  BCD  to  be 
the  area  of  a  square  mile,  sabdivided  into  4 
squares  or  shifts  of  equal  size :  then  if  H  be 
the  central  homestall,  the  point  of  mean  dis- 
tance in  each  of  the  shifts  will  be  as  at 
a?|,  x^,  **,  a^,  and  if  roads  at  right  angles 
divide  the  shifts,  we  may  assume  that  x  is 
reached  from  H  by  goine  on  the  road  to  P, 
and  thence  over  the  land  to  x,  and  the  dis- 
tance H  P  +  P  x  =  2  H  P  =}  B  C  =}  a  mUe. 
If,  however,  4  field-bams  were  erected  at 
x^,  f*,  &c.,  the  new  point  of  mean  distance 
would  be  as  at  y,  and  that  distance  {x  q-^-q  y) 
would  =  H  P,  or  J  of  a  mile.  ^  C 

t  On  an  average  of  ten  years  I  grew  36  tons  10  cwts.  of  mangold  per  acre;  and 
23  tons  per  acre  of  swedes  on  an  average  of  thirteen  years ;  the  swedes  being 
early  sown  and  the  land  cultivated  nine  inches  deep ;  but  for  a  general  statement 
the  quantities  as  given  above  are  high  enough. — P.  L. 
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The  produce  of  straw  from  the  grain-crop  may  be  estimated  as 

follows : — 

TODB. 

210  acres  of  wheat,  at  1  ton  15  cwt  per  acre 365 

105      „       barley,  at  1  ton  10  cwt       „         157 

52      „       pulse,  at  1  ton  10  cwt,        „         78 

In  all ..602 

For  the  profitable  consumption  of  roots  we  shall  require  an 
admixture  of  1^  bushels  of  straw-chaff  with  each  bushel  of  roots; 
or  at  least  1  ton  of  straw  to  8  tons  of  roots,  supposing,  as  in  our 
case,  that  but  little  hay  is  made  or  consumed.  From  180  to  200 
tons,  therefore,  of  this  produce  of  straw  and  stover  will  be 
required  for  food ;  and  about  400  to  420  tons  will  remain  far 
litter,  which  will  be  converted  into  about  1500  tons  of  manure. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  Essay  on  Harvesting  Com  that 
harvest-cartage  costs  two-thirds  of  Irf.  per  quarter  of  a  mile  per 
100  sheaves ;  and  on  such  land  as  this,  tnere  will  be,  on  an 
average,  850  sheaves  per  acre  over  367J  acres  of  com  and  pulse 
crops ;  therefore  the  extra  harvest-carting  will,  in  our  case,  cost 
8/.  15s. 

The  carting  of  manure  and  roots  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
season,  when  roads  are  bad  and  days  are  short,  is  a  much  more 
tedious  and  expensive  process,  and  cannot  be  set  at  less  than 
\s,  per  mile,  or  3rf.  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  this  rate,  the 
extra  carting  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  would  cost — 

*  £.  «.    d. 

For  1450  tons  of  roots      18    2    6 

„    X500  tons  of  manure 18  15    6 

Or  together     36  18    0 

which,  with  the  extra  harvest-carting,  8/.  15«.,  comes  to  45/.  13». : 
or,  if  account  be  further  taken  of  the  saving  made  in  carting 
green  stover  and  bay,  the  total  saving  may  be  fairly  reckoned 
at  50Z.  a  year. 

The  author  has  here  called  attention  to  the  extra  cost  of 
carting  from  distant  buildings  under  the  most  favourable  circiun' 
stances  which  can  be  imagined.  Practically,  the  admixture  of 
grass-land  with  the  arable  (the  former  being  generally  laid  near 
to  the  homestead),  the  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  fannSy 
defects  both  in  the  number  and  direction  of  the  roads,  besides 
the  annexation  of  outlying  fields  and  holdings,  tend  greatly  to 
increase  the  average  distance  of  carting,  as  well  as  the  extra  dis- 
tance which  might  be  saved  by  the  erection  of  field-bams.  It 
may  be  well  then  further  to  direct  attention  to  the  very  great  waste 
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of  power  and  sacrifice  of  convenience  which  has  arisen  on  many 
estates  from  the  random  manner  in  which  the  land  has  become 
gradually  aggregated  into  irregular  holdings. 

llie  size  of  farms  has  generally  been  on  the  increase,  and  the 
tenants,  anxious  to  get  a  little  more  land,  have  been  glad  to  secure 
whatever  chanced  to  fall  vacant,  wherever  it  might  be  situated ; 
and  such  makeshifts  have  been  indolently  perpetuated. 

Meanwhile  such  a  farm  as  we  have  been  considering  will  have 
undergone  a  great  transition.  Of  such  strong  land  no  small 
portion  was  probably  once  in  pasture ;  and  it  mattered  little  if 
the  cows  had  a  rather  longer  walk,  or  a  few  tons  of  hay  longer 
carriage  from  the  field ;  for  the  manure-cart  never  visited  the 
pasture,  and  the  sheep  fed  on  it  by  day  lightly  carried  off  their 
teething  to  the  night-fold  on  the  arable;  bare  fallows  were  in 
vogue,  root-growing  little  practised  and  less  understood  ;  so  that 
an  estimate  for  carting  1450  tons  of  roots  on  600  acres  would 
have  been  appalling !  From  the  same  change  in  management, 
since  the  amount  of  manure  made  depends  on  the  roots  consumed 
as  well  as  on  the  straw  grown,  the  increase  of  manure  to  be  carted 
must  also  have  been  considerable.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
importance  of  having  a  compact  farm  very  much  increases  as 
agriculture  advances,  there  is  often  an  opposing  vis  inertice^  which 
is  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  the  average  desire  for  improvement. 

The  person  most  directly  interested  in  such  a  readjustment  is 
the  occupier  of  the  land,  on  whom  the  burden  directly  falls ;  so 
that  unless  the  agent  or  landlord  be  unusually  energetic  and  far- 
sighted,  they  will  not  urge  a  point  which  will  entail  on  them 
trouble,  debate,  and  possibly  ill-feeling;  yet,  unless  they  take 
the  initiative,  the  question  cannot  be  mooted,  and  unless  they 
urge  it  vigorously,  it  will  not  be  satisfactorily  solved.  The 
tenant,  however  in  the  abstract  he  may  admit  that  the  fields 
might  lie  better  and  be  readjusted  with  advantage,  will  still  be 
apprehensive  of  inconvenience,  and  suspicious  of  loss  from  any 
proposed  exchange  of  land ;  his  plan  of  cropping  will  be  some- 
what deranged,  and  never  will  the  virtues  of  the  departed  be 
more  highly  estimated  and  extolled,  than  those  of  the  fields  which 
he  is  expected  to  cede  to  his  neighbour.  If,  then,  any  proprietor 
be  prompted  to  review  the  map  of  his  estate,  with  a  view  to 
removing  the  most  glaring  instances  of  inconvenient  allotment  of 
his  fields,  he  should  buckle  himself  up  for  the  task  with  some 
strength  of  purpose.  Even  in  recently  enclosed  parishes,  al- 
though the  benefits  derived  from  re-allotment  were  very  great, 
still  the  redistribution  of  the  land  was  often  very  imperfectly 
conducted,  either  from  the  obstinacy  of  owners  and  the  dread  of 
legal  difficulties,  or  because  agricultural  interests  were  but  im- 
perfectly appreciated  and  attended  to  when  diis  great  step  in 
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advance  was  made.  Local  attachments,  which  had  then  to  be 
respected,  may  now  perhaps  have  ceased  ^  and,  as  education 
has  advanced,  a  power  has  been  gained  of  foreseeing  and  esti- 
mating the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  proposed  change,  which 
is,  generally,  entirely  wanting  in  uneducated  or  ill-educated  men. 
An  interesting  account  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Bavarian  Agricultural  Society  for  February,  1860,  of  thjB  manner 
in  which  reallotments  and  enclosures  are  conducted  in  diat 
country.  Nowhere  does  the  work  seem  to  be  more  needed; 
for  in  the  first  revision  spoken  of,  the  prime  mover  of  the  worit 
had  400  plots  of  ground  scattered  here  and  there,  to  form  an 
estate  of  1500  "  Tagwerke,"  and  these  were  exchanged  for  seven 
fields.  But  nowhere  does  the  kindly,  genial  temperament  of  the 
nation  appear  to  greater  advantage  ;  for  by  the  aid  of  a  govern- 
ment district-engineer,  the  matter  is  amicably  arranged,  in  spite 
of  attempts  at  overreaching,  without  legal  proceedings,  and  a 
cross  is  erected  and  consecrated  to  commemorate  the  auspicious 
event.  The  force  of  public  opinion  is  probably  brought  to  bear 
on  impracticable  opponents,  for  one  Hagel  is  denounced  as  such; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  proprietors  who  show  liberality  and  public 
spirit  are  suitably  mentioned :  but  happy  is  that  society  in  which 
such  influences  are  sufficiently  telling  to  prevail  over  the  genend 
selfishness  which  among  ourselves  is  mostly  tolerated,  if  not 
recognised  as  natural,  and,  in  some  sort,  right. 

In  England,  although  the  work  of  enclosing  is  almost  complete^ 
there  are  still  many  estates  on  which  in  no  other  way  could  so  great 
improvements  be  made  at  a  moderate  outlay  of  money,  time,  and 
thought,  as  by  a  judicious  readjustment  of  the  different  holdiings. 
It  is  a  work,  however,  that  will  try  the  temper,  discretion,  a^ 
practical  knowledge  of  the  agent  If  he  work  by  the  map  only, 
or  if  he  be  too  impatient  and  dictatorial  to  listen  to  suggestions, 
or  too  ignorant  of  practical  details  to  appreciate  the  tenant's 
explanations ;  or  again,  if  he  be  not  firm  enough  to  carry  through 
a  well-investigated  measure  in  the  face  of  some  opposition ;  he 
had  better  remain  quiet,  and  draw  his  salary.  If  he  does  his 
work  well,  his  best  reward  will  be,  when  the  sturdy,  honest,  illi- 
terate man,  who  put  up  his  back  most  resolutely  against  these 
changes,  in  a  few  years  admits  handsomely  and  publicly  the 
great  good  which  they  have  done. — P.  H.  F. 
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XIII. — Destructive  Insects  and  the  Immense  Utility  of  Birds. 
Extracts  from  a  Pamphlet  dedicated  to  Agricultural  Societies 
and  Schools.  By  Frederic  de  Tschudi,  President  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Canton  St.  Gall,  Switzerland.  Translated 
from  the  Second  French  Edition,  by  Henry  L,  B.  Ibbetson. 

That  we  may  the  better  understand  the  importance  of  birds  to 
mankind,  let  us  examine  the  lives  and  habits  of  these  little 
creatures,  and  the  position  assigned  to  them  in  the  marvellous 
economy  of  Nature.  A  simple  view  of  their  organisation  and 
mode  of  life  will  at  once  show  us  that  the  orders  of  birds  whose 
daily  and  principal  food  is  drawn  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from 
the  animal  world,  are  those  which  exist  both  in  the  greatest 
numbers  and  the  greatest  variety.  In  Germany  and  Switzerland 
150  different  species  are  known,  some  sedentary,  others  more  or 
less  nomadic.  The  most  numerous  order  of  all  is  that  of  the 
Insectivora,  which  includes  the  warbler  {Sylvia  orph(ea\  the 
yellow  wren  {Sylvia  trochilus)^  the  stone-chat  {Saxicola  rubicold), 
the  lark  {Alauda\  the  Alpine  warbler  {Accentor  Alpinus) ,  the 
white  wagtail  {Motasilla),  the  fieldlark  {Anthus  arboreus\  the 
great  titmouse  {Parus  major\  the  spotted  flycatcher  {Muscicapia 
ffrisola)y  the  throstle  {Jkirdus  musicu8\  the  great  cinerous  shnke 
{Lanius  excubitor\ — the  order  numbering  altogether  more  than 
•80  species.  Few  of  these  eat  vegetable  food,  by  far  the  larger 
number  living  exclusively  on  animals.  The  next  most  numerous 
order — ^that  of  the  Palmipedes— of  which  there  are  about  40 
species  (some  of  which  are  rarely  seen  in  these  countries),  also 
lives  for  the  most  part  on  animal  food.  Swans  do  not  disdain  it; 
geese  are  the  only  members  of  the  order  which  steadily  refuse  it. 
The  Grallae,  which  form  a  group  of  about  30  species,  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  animal  food.  Birds  of  prey — ^Rapaces — 
QumbCTing  as  many  species  as  the  preceding  oitier,  of  course 
feed  exclusively  on  animals  ;  whilst  of  the  family  of  the  Gal- 
linae,  in  which  there  are  about  20  known  species,  the  following 
members  prefer  animal  food : — ^the  water  rail  {Rallus  aqimticus\ 
the  common  loot  {Fulica  atra) ;  the  partridge  {Perdix),  wood- 
grouse {Tetruo\  bustards  {Otis  turda\  do  so  at  certain  periods. 
The  Zygodactyli,  consisting  of  12  species,  are  very  eager  after 
amimalculae;  the  European  nuthatch  {Sitta  Europ(Ba\  the  wry- 
ueck  {Yunx  torquilla),  and  possibly  the  woodpecker  {Pious) 
and  cuckoo  {Cucullus  canorus)^  being  the  only  ones  which  in 
autumn  eat  berries  and  seeds.  The  order  of  Granivora,  which 
includes  the  families  of  the  chaflinch  {FrinyiUa\  the  house- 
sparrow  {FringiUa  domestical  the  serin-flnch  {Fringilla  serinus), 
the  linnet  {Fringilla  lissota)^  the  bunting  {Emberiza),  the  haw- 
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finch  (Loria  locothraustes) — in  all  about  30  species — ^have  not  a 
full  right  to  the  name  which  their  order  bears,  since  all  the 
buntings,  all  the  chaffinches,  and  all  the  sparrows  consume 
during  the  summer  as  much  animal  as  vegetable  matter,  if  not 
more.  The  only  birds  which  feed  exclusively  on  vegetables  arc 
the  pigeon  tribe,  including  about  5  species. 

llius  one  order  only,  comprising  but  one  single  family, 
together  with  a  few  scanty  families  taken  from  other  oiden, 
forming  when  put  together  but  one-twelfth  or  one-thirteenth 
part  of  our  birds,  constitutes  the  total  of  those  which  exclusiyelj 
consume  vegetable  food.  There  is  also  another  fact  not^devoid 
of  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  viz.,  that  the  Granivora  principally 
choose  and  prefer  the  seeds  of  obnoxious  plants,  of  which  they 
destroy  vast  quantities. 

This   rapid   survey    is   suggestive  of  highly  important  con- 
siderations.     It   brings   under   our  notice  the  great  and  inva- 
riable harmony  existing  in  Nature  in  the  distribution  of  the 
earth's    produce;    for  when  we    come   to   consider   the  sort  of 
animal  food  that  birds  make  use  of,  we  cannot  deny  that  they 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.     In  effect,  all 
the  Insectivora,  the  Zygodactyli,  the  Grallap,  nearly  all  the  W- 
mipedcs,  the  species  of  Gallinae  and  of  Corvi,  a  part  of  the 
Granivora,  and  even  the  greater  number  of  the  Rapaces,  either 
feed  exclusively  or  partially  on  those  classes  of  animals,  such  \8 
beetles,    caterpillars,    larvae,    flies,    Neoroptera,     Hymenoptera, 
Rhinosimus,  spiders,  Crustacea,  worms,  and  Mollusca,  which  by 
their  extraordinary  powers  of  reproduction  threaten,  and  some- 
times more  than  threaten,  to  destroy  the  vegetation  existing  on 
the  earth's  surface.     Many  of  the  larger  birds  feed  also  on  mice 
and  reptiles,  which,  though  insectivorous  themselves,  would  end 
in  being  troublesome  through  their  numbers.     Truly  Providence 
does  not,  to  our  mind,   always  make  use  of  the  simplest  and 
shortest  way  of  realising  its  object ;  but  its  views  are  themselves 
so    varied,  that  innumerable  agents  are  constantly  at  work  txp^ 
secure  the  end.     It  unfolds  itself  in  a  thousand  different  shapes, 
and  displays  its  wealth  in   apparently  contradictory  contrasts* 
Thus  in  the  Insect  world  we  meet  an  assigned  limit,  combined 
with  infinite  variety  of  form  and  immense  profusion  of  species. 
Like  Birds  and  Mammalia,  it  possesses  its  Herbivora  and  Cami*" 
vora  most  wisely  distributed.     Where  vegetation  is  most  luxu^ 
riant,  we  find  more  Coleoptera  than  Phanerogama ;  and  amongst^ 
these  beetles  the  Herbivora  predominate.    In  mountainous  district* 
Phanerogama  surpass  the  Coleoptera  in  numbers ;  whilst  in  th^ 
higher  regions  of  the  Alps,  these  last  disappear  long  before  th^ 
former ;  and  amongst  the  insects  and  spiders  which  exist  beyond 
the  limits  of  eternal  snow  the  Carnivora  are  more  numerous  thao 
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he  Herbivora,  this  arrangement  being  evidently  for  the  express 

>urpose  of  protecting  these  last  and  scanty  remnants  of  vegetation.  . 

The  vegetable  world  is  the  base  on  which  the  higher  orders 

>f  creation  are  built  up.     Without  plants,  animals  cannot  exist; 

br  even  the  Camivora  are  indirecdy  dependent  on  vegetation. 

[f   Providence   is   pleased   to   produce   innumerable   hosts   and 

irarieties  of  the  smaller  animals,  it  imposes,  as  it  were,  a  certain 

limit  on  itself,  by  proportionately  and  gradually  placing,  where 

lecessary,  numbers  of  Camivora ;  and  if  the  wide-spread  tribe  of 

birds  be  destined  to  feed  on  animals  of  an  inferior  order,  it  thus 

provides  a  means  for  the  maintenance  of  a  perfect  balance  between 

the  protectors  and  destroyers  of  vegetation.     Birds  are  Nature's 

soldiers,  and  keep  in  subjection  the  inferior  animals.     If  some 

amongst  them  constitute  an  excellent  part  of  the  food  of  man, 

furnish  him  with  eggs,  with   useful    feathers,  or  with  a  good 

manure,  all  these  services  are  scarcely  worthy  of  notice  when 

compared  with  their  labours  in  the  destruction  of  insects.     For 

this  especial  duty  the  most  essential  of  their  organs  have  been 

adapted — their  sight  is  piercing,  and  even  the  very  smallest  among 

them  possess  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  digestion — whilst 

their  great  activity  and  lightness  enable  them  to  exercise  their 

calling  incessantly  and  where  most  required.     The  reproductive 

powers  of  birds  and  their  instinct  of  migration  are  also  due  to  the 

office  imposed  upon  them.     When  in  the  North  the  insect  world 

drops  into  its  wintry  repose  and  sleeps  under  layers  of  deep  snow, 

then  most  of  the  bird  tribe  fly  to  the  South,  there  to  perform  the 

same  duties  ;  whilst  those  which  remain  all  the  year  round  in  one 

place  gather  up  the  larvae,  the  eggs,  the  nests  of  insects,  the  few 

flies  or  spiders  which  may  be  tempted  out  of  their  holes  by  a 

8un-ray,  and  the  Coleoptera  which  gnaw  the  barks  of  trees. 

In  these  days  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  great  and 
inaportant  services  rendered  by  birds  were  insufficient  for  the 
purpose ;  for  complaints  are  heard  from  Germany  and  Switzer- 
^nd  that  they  are  invaded  by  swarms  of  those  varieties  of 
destructive  insects  which  are  habitually  seen  in  small  numbers 
^^ly.  They  lay  waste  green  meadows,  vegetable-gardens,  crops 
of  wheat  or  flax,  fruit-trees,  and  forests;  they  torment  alike 
animals  and  men,  take  us  by  surprise,  and  destroy  our  prospects. 
Amongst  the  beetles,  the  cockchafer  is  our  most  declared 
^nemy.  When  in  its  last  stage  of  development  it  destroys  the 
blossoms  and  leaves  of  trees ;  but,  still  more  dangerous  in  its 
**rva  state,  it  gnaws  the  roots  of  plants,  and,  appearing  in 
^^rming  masses,  often  devastates  whole  countries.  This  beetle 
^*§:ht  be  made  of  use,  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first 
P»ace,  its  carcass  is  an  active  manure,  a  good  food  for  fowls,  or, 
^f  Well  dried,  even  for  cows,  whose  milk  it  will  then  increase. 
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Some  chemists  have  succeeded  in  extracting  from  them  a  good 
brown  colour  and  a  good  Prussian  blue ;  much  oil,  too,  can  be 
got  out  of  them,  16  measures  of  cockchafers  giving  6  measorei 
of  oil.  A  clear  gas  and  a  fair  sort  of  cart-grease  may  also  be 
manufactured  from  them  ;  whilst  cooks  even  tarn  them  into  a 
nourishing  and  savoury  soup,  or  a  sweetmeat  for  dessert 

All  this  is  doubtless  very  well  in  its  way,  but  if  we  do  not 
steadily  persevere  in  our  labour  of  limiting,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  the  number  of  cockchafers,  they  would  in  the  long  nm 
ravage  so  many  lands  that  neither  hens,  cows,  cooks,  nor  chemisti 
could  by  any  possible  means  exist.  Other  destructive  beedei 
are  the  Acanthapoda,  the  Astynomus  cediKy  the  AnthonomuSy  the 
Bostrichus  typographus^  which  in  1780  and  the  following  yean 
destroyed  more  than  a  million  of  fir-trees  in  the  Hartz  Mountains 
and  in  Switzerland,  and  more  recently  committed  other  awiiil 
depredations ;  and  lastly  the  Hydrophilus  ateij  a  very  dangerooi 
insect  for  preserved  fishponds.  Several  species  of  butt^flies, 
otherwise  so  innocent,  belong  when  in  the  caterpillar  state  to  the 
class  of  pernicious  articulated  animals;  the  principal  of  theie 
are  the  Bombyx  processianea,  the  Phalena  hombyx^  the  Pim») 
the  Lasiocampa^  tiie  Phalena^  the  Neustria^  and  the  TYntfO.  Ai 
for  the  other  sorts  of  inferior  insects,  such  as  the  GryUotalpay  thf 
ApkiSj  the  grasshopper,  the  ant,  different  species  of  the  gadflj) 
wasps,  flies,  worms,  and  snails,  it  is  almost  needless  to  speak  ol 
them ;  they  are  but  too  well  known  as  plagues.  The  AeridiuM 
migratorium  has  already  penetrated  into  Southern  Switzerland 
and  we  are  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  from  observati(HV 
carefully  made  on  different  spots,  that  the  number  of  destructifi 
insects  in  general  is  gradually  augmenting.  This  arises  cvi 
dently  from  the  diminution  of  insectivorous  birds,  which  is  h 
exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  insects ;  and  if  we  look  int 
the  causes  of  this  diminution  we  shall  iind  more  than  one,  boti 
in  this  and  other  lands.  Generally  speaking,  the  progrettiv 
cultivation  of  the  earth  is  not  very  favourable  to  animals  liVinj 
in  freedom.  It  has  driven  the  fallow  deer  from  our  woods ;  A 
elk,  the  lynx,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  ibex,  from  our  mountains 
the  beaver  from  our  rivers.  But  it  has  been  especially  hostile  1 
birds;  the  hospitable  thickets  diminish  yearly;  man  farof 
onward  the  limits  of  his  domain ;  he  masters  the  as  yet  uncolti 
vated  soil,  and  draws  from  it  rich  harvests.  Large  tracts  c 
woodland  are  cleared  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  increasin 
population  and  the  heavy  demands  of  industry.  The  large  tree 
formerly  left  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  field,  in  which  numbei 
less  small  animals  found  a  refuge,  are  made  away  with,  c 
replaced  sometimes  by  the  small  fruit-tree.  Long  rows  of  hedgei 
the  hidingplace  of  a  whole  host  of  birds,  meet  with  the  like  fiite 
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these,  too,  were  of  other  use,  for  thej  attracted  quantities  of 
rpillars,  which  fed  on  their  green  leaves,  and  thus  spared  the 
lards.  All  the  little  nooks  so  useful  to  birds,  both  as 
hing-places  and  hunting-grounds,  disappear  one  by  one. 
roods,  the  mistake  of  cutting  down  right  and  left  old  trees 
of  small  holes,  has  been,  unfortunately,  understood  too  late, 
thereby  numbers  of  the  best  Insectivora  have  been  deprived 
Dmmodious  nesting-places :  unavailing  regrets  from  those 
jsantly  exposed  to  the  havocs  of  wood-insects  will  follow  on 
lisappearance,  for  years  to  come,  of  their  best  and  most  active 
5  of  the  forest.  United,  the  causes  we  have  just  referred  to 
d  alone  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  heavy  and  sensible  dimi- 
)n  of  small  birds ;  but  thete  are  others  of  considerable  conse- 
ice,  for  instance,  the  frequent  netting  sind  shooting  by  man, 
the  destruction  of  nests  by  children  and  cats.  In  some 
tries  no  nest  is  out  of  reach,  and  none  are  left  unplundered ; 
it  is  especially  the  most  useful  destroyers  of  insects  which 
lundered  in  quantities,  such  as  the  titmouse,  the  chaffinch,  the 
ler,  and  the  redbreast.  Nightingales  in  some  places  have 
me  so  very  scarce,  that  in  spots  formerly  enlivened  by  their 
\  every  spring,  they  have  not  been  heard  for  more  than  ten 
;,  Here  and  there  the  absurd  ordinances,  enjoining  every 
mment  keeper  to  destroy  woodpeckers  and  cuckoos,  and 
offering  a  premium  for  every  head  brought  in,  are  still  the 
)f  the  land. 

It  the  cause  which  exercises  a  still  more  fatal  influence 
he  diminution  of  our  most  useful  birds  of  passage,  is 
atterminatory  hunt  they  are  subjected  to  on  die  part  of 
ins.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  at  the  period  of  their 
g  migration,  and  still  more  in  autumn,  Italians  are  seized 
a  mania  for  killing  small  birds.  Men  of  all  ages  and 
itions,  nobilij  merchants,  priests,  artisans,  and  peasants,  all 
don  their  daily  tasks,  to  attack,  like  banditti,  the  troops  of 
ng  visitors.  By  the  river-side,  in  the  fields,  all  around  is 
I  the  report  of  fire-arms ;  nets  are  laid,  traps  set,  twigs 
red  with  bird-Jime  hang  on  every  bush.  On  every  hill 
ted  to  the  purpose  is  placed  a  sort  of  trap  (roccolo),  full  of 
and  sparrow-hawks,  to  attract  and  slaughter  the  little 
ger.  The  objects  of  their  pursuit  are  not  those  birds  which 
ber  countries  are  usually  chosen  for  purposes  of  sport ;  on 
:ontrary,  they  select  the  little  Insectivora,  the  singing-birds, 
particularly  the  nightingales.  Swallows  even — birds  generally 
cted  by  man — are  taken  in  quantities,  and  often  in  a  most 
manner.  A  small  insect  or  feather  is  attached  to  a  hook, 
by  a  long  thread,  and  allowed  to  float  in  the  air,  to  attract 
swallow    as    it   skims   past.      To    form    some   idea  of  the 
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slaughter  which  for  weeks  together  is  the  chief  delight  of  the 
population  of  Italy,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  in  one  district 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the  number  of  small  birds 
annually  destroyed  amounts  to  between  60,000  and  70,000 ;  and 
that  in  Lombardy,  in  one  single  roccolOj  15,000  birds  are  ofta 
captured  daily.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bergamo,  Verona,  an 
Brescia,  several  millions  of  birds  are  slaughtered  every  autumn 
and  the  exterminatory  fever  rages  quite  as  violently  in  the  mor 
southern  districts.  In  Sicily,  for  instance,  during  ten  days  ii 
autumn,  nearly  1,000,000  of  larks  arrive  daily  on  the  coast,  an 
immediately  on  their  appearance  are  met  by  a  continuous  fik 
firing  from  hundreds  of  sportsmen,  who  bring  them  down  i 
thousands. 

This  purely  Italian*  mania  has  penetrated  into  SwitzerlaxM 
in  the  Canton  Ticino,  where  no  prohibitory  laws  exist  to  pp 
vent  the  increasing  fondness  for  the  sport ;  the  inhabitan 
entrap  on  the  frontiers  of  their  canton,  on  the  St  Gotthardt  an 
the  Grison  mountains,  as  many  of  the  songsters,  when  th 
attempt  to  migrate,  as  they  possibly  can.  But  we  on  this  oi 
the  Alps  especially  suffer  from  such  wanton  proceedings,  andi 
witness  the  consequences  in  our  fields  and  woods.  We  cann 
prevent  the  Italians  from  indulging  in  their  absurd  and  barbaro' 
amusements,  but  we  can  lessen  the  evil  in  some  degree ;  and 
would  be  but  consistent  with  the  proverbial  good  sense  of 
Germans  if  we  were  to  protect  all  the  bird  tribe  with  a  solicita< 
proportionate  to  the  mad  attacks  made  upon  them  southwart 
and  thus  in  some  degree  reinstate  the  order  of  Nature,  and  aid 
re-establishing  the  necessary  balance  between  the  insect  woi 
and  its  enemies.  We  have  two  ways  of  accomplishing  o 
object — by  favouring  in  divers  manners  the  propagation  a 
increase  of  our  most  useful  sedentary  birds,  and  by  aifi>rdi 
good  asylums  and  hearty  protection  to  birds  of  passage  duri 
their  summer  sojourn. 

It  is,  however,  preposterous  to  depend  entirely  on  artific 
means  for  a  complete  restoration  of  Nature's  laws ;  the  force 
reproduction  is  so  prodigious  amongst  inferior  animals,  that  in 
will  never  be  enabled  to  combat  alone  successfully  their  perio< 
invasions.  On  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  the  Attelabus  bacd 
damages  the  vineyards,  and  the  Anthonomus  and  Phalena  the  fn 
trees,  to  an  extent  which  may  be  valued  at  several  hundi 
thousand  thalers  (3^.)  annually,  without  a  remedy  against  su 
havoc  having  as  yet  been  found.  Near  Torgau,  several  thousa 
thalers  have  been  annually  expended  on  the  forest  of  Annabu 

*  M.  de  Tschudi  forgets  to  meDtion  the  passion  for  mawoiettes  existiiiff  in 
South  of  France,  which  national  dish  is  nothing  but  a  fry  of  every  descnptia 
small  birds. — Note  of  Englisli  Translator, 
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for  the  destruction  of  caterpillars  and  chafers,  in  the  attempt  to 
save  the  trees  from  utter  ruin.  During  the  year  1837,  an  area  of 
860  acres  of  fir-forest  was  entirely  stripped  of  its  leaves  by  the 
caterpillars  of  the  NoctiuB^  and  Government  paid  more  than  1000 
thalers  for  the  destruction  of  94,000,000  of  the  above  dangerous 
insects.  The  havoc  these  insects  cause  is  almost  incredible. 
Some  time  ago  caterpillars  devoured  all  the  grass  over  immense 
districts  in  America,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  import  hay 
from  England.  The  Herbivora  caterpillars  laid  bare  the  plains 
of  Lesch,  near  Augsburg,  gnawing  the  roots  of  every  plant,  and 
destroying  the  herbage  growing  for  miles  around  several  villages. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  Noctua  plenipeda  will  in  a  few  weeks'  time 
destroy  300  acres  of  woodland ;  and  in  the  Marches  of  Branden- 
burg, in  two  years,  they  devastated  a  seventh  part  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment forests.  In  Franconia,  the  caterpillars  of  the  Bombyx  and 
Lasiocampaj  during  the  year  1839,  completely  devoured  the  pro- 
duce of  2200  acres  of  Government  forest,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  to  combat  the  evil.  A  success  was  obtained  in  the 
woods  of  Stralsund,  where  in  1840  Government,  at  an  expense  of 
about  3200  thalers,  collected  1000  pounds'  weight,  that  is,  more 
than  633^000,000  of  the  eggs  of  the  Bombyx.  The  vegetable- 
consuming  caterpillar  occasionally  appears  in  such  numbers,  that 
a  tubful  of  them  may  soon  be  collected.  They  arrive  in  a  field, 
quickly  destroy  the  chief  part  of  the  crop,  and  then  journey  on, 
it  being  impossible  to  arrest  their  progress.  It  has  been  noticed 
ill  the  Duchy  of  Hesse,  that  these  insects  principally  laid  waste 
those  spots  where,  from  the  want  of  trees,  the  aggregation  of 
ringing-birds  is  prevented  ;  and  here  all  human  efforts  at  preven- 
tion have  been  found  totally  unavailing. 

For  about  half  a  century  the  culture  of  fruit-trees  has  been 
steadily  increasing  in  Wurtemburg,  so  that  now  it  brings  in  a 
revenue  of  1,700,000  florins  (141,750/.)  annually,  though  a  great 
part  of  the  crop  is  yearly  devoured  by  caterpillars.  Formerly  but 
little  notice  was  taken  of  these  invaders,  but  latterly  they  have  so 
^ttch  increased  that  many  cultivators  have  been  discouraged  from 
continuing  their  occupation.  Government  has  ordered  all  the  trees 
to  be  cleansed,  both  in  spring  and  autumn,  imposing  penalties 
for  disobedience,  but  the  desired  result  has  not  yet  been  obtained. 
^  Nature  did  not  interpose,  man  would  of  necessity  succumb ; 
out  these  insects  are  pursued  by  other  enemies  who  become  the 
^ies  of  man.  The  Ichneumon  pricks  the  caterpillar  to  death, 
^e  Limex  sucks  out  its  vital  organs,  beetles  eat  them,  princi- 
P^Hy  the  pernicious  Processionea  caterpillar;  and  the  shrew- 
^ouse,  the  hedgehog,  the  mole,  the  lizard,  the  frog,  the  toad,  and 
^^e  bat  are  all  excellent  insect-hunters.  Nature,  however,  has 
^uown  most  solicitude  for  us  by  appointing,  as  the  food  most 
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sought  for  bj  birds,  eggs  of  caterpillars,  larvs,  caterpillar 
butterflies,  flies,  gnats,  aphis,  ants,  snails,  wotms,  &c.,  and  I 
giving  to  each  species  its  assigned  duty  and  place  in  the  woik  < 
destruction.  Each  has  its  appointed  spot,  either  in  the  won 
field,  bush,  meadow,  garden,  or  vineyard,  on  the  rocks,  or  byd 
river-side ;  some  attack  one  particular  class  of  insects,  odi0 
another ;  some  are  clever  at  pecking  them  off  leaves  or  branche 
others  snatch  them  up  as  they  fly  through  the  air ;  some  nnearl 
them,  others  extract  them  from  betwixt  bark  slits,  or  pierce  tl 
wood  that  shelters  them.  Each  sort  of  bird  is  expreauy  fonnc 
for  the  task  it  is  intended  it  should  perform,  in  the  varied  sht} 
of  the  beak,  feet,  and  wings ;  and  each  little  workman  finds 
necessary  for  its  sustenance  to  swallow  daily  an  amount  of  mattx 
equal  to  the  weight  of  its  own  body. 

In  order  duly  to  appreciate  the  immensity  of  the  work  nnde 
taken  by  birds,  we  will  just  notice  a  few  facts  brought  under  (m 
observation.  In  a  green-house,  three  full-grown  rose-bushes  we 
covered  by  about  2000  of  the  aphis ;  a  blackcap  {Parus  palustri 
was  introduced,  and  allowed  to  roam  about  in  freedom,  and  intl 
space  of  a  few  hours  the  whole  multitude  of  insects  were  coi 
sumed,  and  the  plants  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  titmouse  fort 
nately  multiplies  considerably ;  they  render  great  service,  chief 
to  slmibs  and  fruit-trees,  eating  up  millions  of  caterpillar-egg 
Everyonef  is  aware  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  eggs  caterpiUa 
lay  at  one  time,  some  species  150,  and  otjhers  500,  600,  and  ev< 
800.  The  Noctua^  for  example,  lays  about  60<)  eggs  twice  an 
summer.  The  titmouse,  like  most  other  birds,  does  not  attack  tl 
hairy  caterpillar,  but  it  daily  swallows  thousands  of  its  eggs.  Co 
stantly  in  full  activity,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  they  are  e? 
rummaging  about  trees,  sometimes  in  small  groups,  and  som 
times  accompanied  by  the  European  nuthatch  (Sitta  JEttropOi 
the  common  creeper  {Certhia  familiaris\  and  the  gold-crerti 
wren  {Motacillo'  reffulus).  They  creep  into  roUed-up  leavi 
under  branches  and  trunks  of  decayed  trees,  and  diligently  nul 
away  with  every  insect-egg  they  may  chance  to  stumble  upo 
Count  Casimir  Woszicke  mentions  a  conclusive  example  of  tl 
signal  services  these  birds  render  to  our  gardens : — 

**  During  the  year  1848  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  Bombyx  dtspar  (tiie  WB 
known  enemy  of  gardens,  and  which  also  commits  serious  depredations  in  wooc 
bad  devoured  the  foliage  of  my  trees,  so  that  they  were  auite  bare.  I  disooveE 
in  autumn  millions  of  eggs  enveloped  in  a  silky  sort  oi  covering,  and  attach 
to  the  trunks  and  branches.  I  had  them  removed  at  a  considerable  ezpeoi 
but  soon  became  aware  that  the* hand  of  man  was  powerless  to  ward  off  t 
infliction,  and  resigned  myself  to  the  loss  of  my  best  trees.  But  on  t 
approach  of  winter  several  bands  of  the  titmouse  and  the  wren  (Sylvia  trogi 
dytes)  paid  dail^  visits  to  my  trees,  and  soon  the  caterpillar  eggs  were  in 
fair  way  of  diminution.  At  spring-time  about  twenty  couple  of  the  titmoai 
built  their  nests  in  my  garden ;  the  ensuing  summer  the  depredatiODS  of  tl 
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caterpillars  were  greatly  lessened,  and  in  1850  my  litUe  winged  gardeners  had 
80  well  cleanseil  all  my  trees,  that,  thanks  to  their  lahour,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  in  full  leaf  the  whole  of  the  summer." 

The  indefatigable  wren,  which  remains  with  us  during  the 
winter,  is  of  very  great  use,  for  its  appetite  equals  its  activity* 
They  must  perpetually  be  swallowing  something,  and  accustom 
their  young  to  follow  dieir  example  in  gluttony,  by  feeding  them 
on  an  average,  thirty-six  times  every  hour  with  insects'  eggs, 
larva,  &c.  A  hungry  redstart  (Sylvia  tithys)  captured  in  a 
room,  during  the  space  of  an  hour,  600  flies ;  and  if  this  little 
animal  hunts  but  for  two  or  three  hours  a-day,  we  may  guess  the 
nomber  of  its  prey.  The  swallow  and  the  martin  (Cypselus)  in 
the  daytime,  and  the  European  goat-sucker  (Caprimulgus  Euro- 
JXBus)  during  the  night,  capture  swarms  of  gnats ;  the  chaffinch, 
the  jay,  the  jackdaw  (Corvus  monedtda),  devour  the  Lasiocampa 
and  Noctua.  Even  sparrows  may  be  included  in  the  list  of 
useful  birds,  notwithstanding  the  damage  they  cause  at  times  to 
the  orchard  or  corn-field,  because  they  feed  their  young  (which 
have  very  good  appetites)  exclusively  upon  larvae,  grasshoppers, 
caterpillars,  beetles,  worms,  or  ants ;  and  both  old  and  young  at 
the  end  of  summer  are  constantly  filling  their  crops  with  the 
seeds  of  weeds.  A  couple  of  sparrows  will  consume  in  food  for 
their  young  about  3000  insects  weekly,  each  parent  bringing  a 
hillful  thirty  times  an  hour.  These  services  are  well  worth  a  few 
cherries.  The  field-sparrow  does  not,  moreover,  eat  cherries,  and 
a  small  number  of  these  birds  will  soon  cleanse  many  shrubs  and 
rose-trees  from  the  aphis. 

Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  being  very  fond  of 
cherries,  one  day  ordered  a  general  crusade  against  the  sparrow 
tribe,  some  of  them  having  ventured  to  peck  at  his  favourite 
fruit  A  price  of  6  pfennings  a  brace  was  set  on  them ;  conse- 
quently throughout  Prussia  the  war  was  briskly  carried  on,  and 
*o  successfully  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  not  gnly  were  cherries 
wanting,  but  most  other  fruits.  The  trees  were  covered  with 
faterpillars,  and  completely  stripped  of  leaves;  insects  bad 
hicreased  to  a  most  alarming  extent,  for  other  birds  had  been 
frightened  away  by  the  extraordinary  measures  taken  mainly 
against  the  sparrows.  The  great  king  was  obliged  to  confess  to- 
lumself  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  alter  that  which  had  been 
^dained  by  a  still  greater  King  than  he,  and  that  all  attempts  at 
^olence  and  wrong  were  sooner  or  later  avenged.  He  retracted 
his  decree,  and  was  even  obliged,  at  a  considerable  expense,  to  • 
^uiport  sparrows  from  afar;  for  these  being  birds  of  obstinately 
J^entary  habits,  would  never  have  returned  of  their  own  accord, 
*^hen  field-sparrows  feed  in  a  corn-field  they  ought  merely  to  be 
Earned  ofl",  not  killed,  unless,   indeed,  there  be  many  insecti* 
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vorous  birds  near  at  hand.     Sensible  gardeners  every  year  more 
and  more  discourage  the  slaughter  of  sparrows. 

All  the  species  of  warblers  {Sylvia  orphcBa)^  the  red  wren  {Anat- 
dinacea),  the  yellow  wren  (Sylvia  trockilus\  the  white  wagtail 
{Motacilla  alba\  the  stonechat  {Saxicola  rubicola\  as  well  as  the 
different  sort  of  shrikes  (  Vanius\  are  excellent  insect-hunters,  and 
particularly  the  spotted  fly-catcher  {Musdcapia  ffrisola\  which  biid 
it  is  better  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  bee-hives,  whose  vicinity  it  ' 
frequents.  In  vineyards  the  blackbird  does  not  compensate  bj 
its  services  for  the  damage  it  causes  to  the  crop ;  but  in  other 
places  they  ought  to  be  protected,  for  they  devour  numbers  of  the 
destructive  earth-caterpillar — a  task  also  performed  by  the  agile 
common  stare  (Stunius  vulgaris\  which  likewise  delivers  cattle 
at  pasture  from  worms,  flies,  gadflies,  &c. 

Swallows  are  most  active  insectivora — we  should  therefore 
protest  against  the  custom  of  capturing  them  for  food,  which 
prevails  in  some  parts  of  Germany ;  we  should  intercede  also 
for  the  lark,  who,  though  of  use  to  the  agriculturist,  finds  here 
an  implacable  enemy  in  man.     We  will  now  just  take  notice  of 
a  few  of  the  larger  class  of  birds,  which  are  of  very  important  use 
to  our  different  sorts  of  culture.     The  cuckoo  is  the  first  on  the 
list.    Nature  has  formed  this  very  remarkable  bird  for  the  express 
destruction  of  hairy  caterpillars,  which  other  birds  cannot  eat, 
and  has  organised  its  stomach  for  the  easy  digestion  of  such 
food.      In  1847  an  immense  forest  in   Pomerania  was  on  the 
brink  of  utter  ruin,  caused  by  the  havoc  of  caterpillars.    It  was 
suddenly  and  very  unexpectedly  saved  by  a  band  of  cuckoos, 
who,  though  on  the  point  of  migrating,  established  themselves  in 
the  place  for  a  a  few  weeks,  and  so  thoroughly  cleansed  each 
tree  that   the  following  year  neither  depredators  nor  depreda- 
tions were  to   be  seen.     The  cuckoo,  like  the  smaller  insect- 
eaters,  eats  all  the  day  long,  for  the  caterpillar  is  full  of  watery 
matter  and    contains   but   little    solid    nutriment      By   carefiid 
observation    it  was   ascertained    that   the    cuckoo   devours  one 
caterpillar  every  five  minutes,  or  170  in  a  long  day.     The  hairy 
stuff  sticks  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bird's  stomach,  so  as 
often  totally  to  cover  it      If  we  assume  that  one-half  of  the 
destroyed  insects  are  females,  and  that  each  contains  about  500 
eggs,  one  single  cuckoo  daily  prevents  the  reproduction  of  42,500 
destructive  caterpillars.     How  many  men  could  do  the  like  in 
one  day  ? 

The  race  of  woodpeckers  almost  rival  the  cuckoo  in  utility, 
and,  though  unappreciated,  are  the  good  genius  of  our  woods. 
They  are  full  of  vigour  and  courage.  When  we  pass  under  a  tree, 
how  eagerly  they  look  down  upon  us,  seriously  and  attentively, 
with  their  clear  brilliant  eye  I  almost  saying,  "  Friend,  dost  thou 
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veil  comprehend  the  full  utility  of  the  work  we  have  on  hand  ? 
f  not,  pray  be  attentive  and  bear  witness  to  it  hereafter!" 
rheir  chief  victims  are  very  mischievous  insects,  such  as  the 
Noctua^  the  Lasiqcampa^  the  Sphinx  pinastri^  the  Tisodes  pini,  the 
Uylurgus  piniverda^  &c.  The  green  woodpecker  {Picus  viridis\ 
ind  the  greyheaded  woodpecker  {Picus  canus\  are  especially 
listinguished  for  their  skill  in  putting  to  death  wasps,  whose 
iting  avails  nought  against  them.  The  greater  spotted  wood- 
pecker {Picus  major\  is  ever  on  the  look  out  for  insects  and 
larvae ;  the  three-toed  woodpecker  {Picus  trydactilis)^  as  well  as 
the  great  black  woodpecker  {Picus  martius\  much  prefer  the 
Coleoptera  libriola.  Another  important  item  in  the  history  of 
those  birds  lies  in  the  fact  of  their  being  the  forest-bird  carpenters 
in  ordinary.  Every  woodpecker,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  drills 
at  least  a  dozen  holes  in  the  truidcs  of  trees,  not  only  constructing 
as  commodious  and  pretty  a  nest  for  hatching  as  possible,  but 
also  resting-places  in  which  he  lodges  for  a  few  nights  at  the 
period  of  migration  ;  when  at  his  work  shavings  several  inches 
m  length  are  observed  to  drop  to  the  ground ;  and  in  such 
like  cavities  hosts  of  small  insectivorous  birds  find  convenient 
retreats  for  laying  and  hatching  fully  prepared  ready  to  hand. 
It  is  acknowledged  that  this  operation  of  the  woodpecker  causes 
no  injury  to  woods,  as  they  on  no  account  work  upon  healthy 
trees,  but  prefer  decayed  ones  which  are  beset  by  insects. 

Even  amongst  birds  of  prey  {Bapaces),  many  insectivora  are 
to  be  found,  and  such  of  them  are  worthy  of  protection.  All  the 
smaller  birds  of  prey,  and  some  of  the  larger  ones  also,  feed  their 
young  on  insects,  and  they  themselves,  when  hatching,  hardly 
touch  anything  else.  The  most  useful  members  of  the  order 
incontestably  are  owls,  which  being  extraordinarily  gifted  for  the 
work,  devour  in  their  twilight  haunts  considerable  quantities  of 
forest  insects,  principally  night  butterflies  and  their  caterpillars. 
Some  species  of  the  owl  are  noted,  together  with  the  rook-crow 
{Corvus  fragilegus\  the  jackdaw,  the  jay,  and  the  great  cinerous 
shrike,  for  their  destruction  of  cockchafers.  A  tawny  owl  {Strix 
ttridula)  was  once  dissected  at  Berlin,  and  its  stomach  discovered 
to  be  full  of  insects,  and  amongst  these  were  at  least  75  cater- 
pillars of  the  Sphinx  pinastri  ;  in  the  destruction,  as  well,  of  field 
mice  and  rats  they  render  services  whose  importance  is  but 
seldom  recognised.  The  English  naturalist.  White,  once  watched 
for  a  length  of  time  a  pair  of  white  owls  {Strix  Jlaxinea),  and 
noticed  that  they  brought  a  mouse  to  their  nest,  on  an  average, 
every  five  minutes ;  a  couple  of  the  little  owls  carried  to  their 
young  eleven  mice  in  the  course  of  an  evening  in  the  month  of 
June.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  way  in  which  these 
birds  are  hunted  down   by  ignorant  ploughmen,   whose   chief 
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delight  is  to  have  a  few  of  them  nailed  up  against  the  barn-door; 
they  might  as  profitably  nail  up  their  cats  (who  firequently  snatch 
up  a  fowl  or  two),  for  the  owl  nightly  makes  away  with  more 
mice  than  the  very  best  of  cats.     In  the  stomachs  of  20  dissected 
owls  nothing  was  found  but  mice  and  moles;  the  great-eared 
owl  {Strix  bubo\  is  however  much  less  deserving  of  our  sympathy, 
for  besides  frogs,  serpents,  lizards,  mice,  &c.,  this  bird  often  fsUi 
upon  barn-door  fowls,  and  useful  quadrupeds.     A  great  number  . 
o(  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  sparrowhawk  {Falco  nuicf), 
the  kite  {Falco  milvus\  and  the  harpy  {Falco  rvfus)^  are  mis* 
chievous,  for  they  slaughter  indiscriminately  the  more  diminutiye 
useful  birds,   and  even  the  smallest  of  ijieir  class   devours  as 
many  birds  as  insects.     Still  the  kestril  ialcon  {Falco  tinuncuhu^ 
not  at  all  a  scarce  bird  with  us,  eats   so  many  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, and  field-mice,  that  its  utility  in  this  respect  amply 
repays  the  harm  it  may  cause.     The  same  description  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  hobby  falcon  {Falco  sabbutes),   A  flight  of  these  last 
birds  lately  passed  over  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and  alighted  on  the 
trees  standing  round  the  village  of  Nouvion.     The  inhabitants, 
fancying  them  to  be  pigeons,  killed  a  few ;  but  when  they  saw 
the  eagerness  with  which  the  bird  sought  after  and  devoured 
cockchafers,  they  soon  desisted  from  their  ignorant  amusement 
The  most  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  most  common  bird  of 
prey  is  the  common  buzzard  {Falco  bnteo\  so  often  mistaken  for 
the  injurious  goshawk  {Falco  palumbarius) ;  it  destroys  immense 
quantities  of  rats,  mice,  snakes,  &c.     More  than  20  mice  have 
been  found  at  one  time  inside  one  of  them,  and  SteinmuUer  once 
dissected  a  bird  of  this  class,  and  found  no  less  than  7  Angii 
fragilisy  and  13   GryllotalpcB  in  its  stomach.     The  annual  coo- 
sumption  of  one  single  bird  has  been  computed  at  about  4000 
mice.     Perched  upon  a  bush  or  high  stone,  the  bird  watches  for 
hours  the  precise  instant  when  the  mole  or  rat  approaches  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ;  it  then  eagerly  drops  down,  inserts  its  claws 
deeply  in  tlie  soil,  and   snatches  up  the  animal.     The  brown 
mark  around  the  belly,  and  the  heavier  flight  are  signs  sufficient 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  terrible  goshawk  ;  these  marks  ought  to 
be  attentively  studied.     The  honey-buzzard  {Falco  apivonu)  is 
also  a  great  mouse-cater,  besides  which,  it  also  swallows  cater- 
pillars, wasps,  and  horseflies,  hooking  them  out  of  their  nesti, 
and  devouring  them  together  with  their  eggs.     These  two  last- 
mentioned  buzzards  are  certainly  hurtful  to  other  birds,  but  their 
utility   compensates  for  all  mischief;  besides  they  are  heavier, 
slower,  and  less  alert  than  the  goshawk,  and  therefore  do  not 
destroy  nearly  so  many  victims. 

It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  call  attention  to  all  the  useful 
birds  in  detail,  but  merely  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
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them,  with  a  view  to  showing  how  great  is  their  importance  to  all 
branches  of  agriculture.  Without  these  creatures,  agriculture  and 
vegetation  would  be  impossibilities  ;  they  perform  a  work  which 
millions  of  human  hands  could  not  do  half  so  completely. 

We  have  yet  to  treat  of  an  order  of  birds,  numbering  several 
families,  which  appear  in  great  numbers  and  play  an  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  nature, — we  mean  the  crow  (  Corvus),  It  is 
difficult  to  judge  them  all  in  one  body,  for  the  different  species  vary 
in  their  mode  of  life.  The  jay  belongs  to  this  class,  which  destroys 
<]uantities  of  insects,  but  damages  the  seeds  of  forest-trees,  and  . 
attacks  nests  of  small  birds,  devouring  their  eggs  and  young ;  it  is 
remarkable  also  for  its  destruction  of  venomous  vipers.  The  jay 
is  hurtful  to  many  crops ;  it  has  been  seen  to  tear  off  a  wheat-ear 
whilst  in  full  flight  and  swallow  it  whole.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  carrion  crow  (Corvus  corvus\  which  at  the  laying 
period,  behaves  like  a  real  bird  of  prey,  and  carries  off  quails, 
young  ducks,  partridges,  and  even  leverets.  The  great  raven 
{Corvus  corax)y  still  more  closely  imitates  the  birds  of  prey,  and 
equally  carries  off  young  hares  and  rabbits,  but  it  has  one  great 
redeeming  point  in  its  character,  that  of  making  away  with  dead 
and  putrid  carcasses.  Magpies  decidedly  do  more  harm  than 
good;  voracious  and  cunning,  they  do  not  rest  satisfied  with 
young  birds  merely,  but  hunt  perpetually  those  of  all  ages  ;  the 
magpie  therefore  may  be  shot  without  compunction.  The  most 
innocent  and  useful  members  of  the  above  order  are  the  jackdaw 
(Corvus  manedula)  and  the  rock  crow  {Corvus  frugilegus\  which 
feed  a  good  deal  on  cockchafers,  snails,  earthworms,  mole-crickets, 
and  mice ;  therefore  the  two  last  species  may  be  encouraged, 
whilst  the  rest  ought  to  be  kept  in  check  if  inclined  to  multiply 
rather  too  rapidly.  Those  few  birds  which  live  exclusively  on 
vegetable  products  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  hostile  to  mankind, 
and  to  harm  the  cultivator.  This  apprehension  is  more  imaginary 
than  real ;  man  is  too  much  inclined  to  forget  the  great  indirect 
profit  he  derives  from  the  Granivora,  and  only  to  look  upon  the 
damage  they  cause  at  certain  periods.  Do  they  not  destroy 
quantities  of  the  seed  of  all  sorts  of  weeds  ?  And  how  can  the 
agriculturist  (as  happens  in  most  countries)  look  upon  the  wood- 
pigeon  as  a  real  plague?  Let  him  but  take  time  to  observe  how 
those  birds  consume  the  seeds  of  the  nigella,  the  wild  poppy,  and 
several  noxious  varieties  of  the  euphorbium,  which  no  domestic 
animal  can  eat,  as  noticed  by  Glauser.  For  the  above  reason 
pigeons  are  now  strictly  preserved  in  Belgium.  The  crossbill 
{Crucirostra),  and  the  liskin  {Fringilla  spinus\  eat,  it  is  true,  many 
seeds  of  trees,  but  they  also  consume  great  quantities  of  burdock 
seeds ;  others  again  of  the  Granivora,  the  twite  {Fringilla  linasia\ 
the  brambling  {Fringilla  montifringiUa),  &c.,  eat  abundantly  of 
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the  seeds  of  plantain,  wild  poppy,  burdock,  chickweed,  groundsel, 
sowthistle,  and  other  noxious  weeds.  The  bullfinch  {Pyrrhula),  on 
the  contrary,  commits  depredations  amongst  blossoms,  whilst  the 
haw-finch  {Losia  locothraustes\  despoils  cherry-trees  to  get  at 
the  kernel  of  the  fruit ;  these  two  last  species,  however,  do  not 
often  come  in  our  way. 

This  rapid  survey  of  the  economy  of  nature  is  sufficient  to  coo- 
vince  us  that  we  have  numerous  and  vigorous  auxiliaries  always  at 
hand  to  arrest  the  ever-threatening  invasions  of  insects ;  it  is  our 
duty  to  aid  their  increase  and  employ  their  energies  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture.  We  must  begin  then  by  abstaining  from 
shooting  useful  birds,  by  favouring  their  reproduction,  and  by 
familiarising  them  with  our  persons  ;  bird-netting  is  an  abuse  un- 
fortunately too  frequently  indulged  in,  but  it  ought  to  be  banislied 
from  the  vicinity  of  all  cultivated  lands,  as  being  extremely  detri- 
mental to  agriculture.  If  one  only  reflects  how  much  the  little 
creatures  help  to  enliven  our  fields  and  gardens  with  their  gay  chM> 
ruping,  their  fine  plumage,  their  active  and  lively  ways, — and  how 
many  victims  are  sacrificed  ere  one  is  secured  to  bear  for  a  few 
short  years  the  imprisonment  of  the  cage, — it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  feel  any  sympathy  for  bird-catchers.  If  sport  is  to  extend  beyond 
the  birds  required  for  our  use, — if  children  find  an  amusement 
in  entrapping  the  titmouse,  the  warbler,  the  nightingale,  the 
chaffinch,  the  lark,  the  redbreast, — is  it  not  both  a  sin  and  a  great 
folly  ?  and  will  not  the  inevitable  result  be  the  total  loss  of  our 
harvests  and  fruits  ?  Why  should  we  criminally  interfere  in  the 
Divine  organisation  of  Nature?  why  slaughter  our  firmest  allies? 
why  lift  our  hands  against  our  benefactors  and  protectors?  If 
woodmen  and  peasants  could  be  made  to  understand  the  immense 
services  the  cuckoo,  the  owl,  and  the  woodpecker  render  to 
mankind,  they  certainly  would  protect  those  valuable  servants 
from  the  senseless  destruction  they  are  subjected  to. 

The  governments  of  many  German  States  have  issued  ordinances 
to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  singing  birds ;  this  very 
good  example  has  been  set  by  Hesse,  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  and 
Prussia.  In  Saxony  a  heavy  fine  is  imposed  on  any  person 
found  capturing  a  nightingale,  and  for  every  bird  kept  in  a  cage 
a  tax  of  5  thalers  (15^.)  is  levied.  This  law  does  not  extend  to 
Saxon  duchies,  nor  the  forests  of  Thuringia,  where  in  every 
village  no  inhabitant  is  without  his  caged  songster,  and  some 
have  as  many  as  30  or  40  different  sorts :  free  nightingales  are 
therefore  getting  scarce  there,  and  insects  numerous.  Many  men 
of  sense,  such  as  Lenz  of  Schrepfenthal,  Gloger  of  Berlin,  Schott 
de  Schottenstein  of  Ulm,  have  zealously  employed  their  talenta 
for  the  protection  of  small  birds,  and  have  further  advocated 
attention  to  their  increase.     This  is  an  important  object  which 
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f  one  may  in  some  degree  promote.  Every  owner  of  a  wood, 
,  or  garden,  ought  to  spare  old  trees,  in  the  cavities  of 
:h  those  birds  who  prefer  hatching  in  obscurity  (such  as  the 
ouse,  the  common  creeper,  the  wren,  the  owl,  the  common 
J,  the  grey  redstart,  the  woodpecker,  &c.),  would  find  a 
>er  asylum.  If  the  dry  leaves  and  detritus  be  taken  out  of 
L  holes,  and  if  when  they  run  perpendicularly  down  the 
k,  a  small  board  with  an  opening  of  about  2  inches  in 
neter  be  nailed  over,  they  will  soon  be  peopled,  and  in  a  few 
rs  the  lodgers  will  amply  repay  the  pains  taken  on  their 
eilf.  Let  the  little  square  boxes  (which  in  some  countries  the 
obliges  people  to  hang  out  of  doors  for  starlings)  be  imitated, 
care  taken  that  the  young  are  out  of  all  danger  of  being 
ied  off.  And  when  the  thrush,  the  chaffinch,  and  others 
ce  nests  on  a  tree,  let  them  be  protected  from  children  and 
\  by  surrounding  the  trunk  widi  a  crown  of  thorns.  To 
ipensate  the  want  of  hollow  trees  for  those  birds  which  choose 
IS  to  hatch  in,  it  is  easy  to  make  small  boxes  of  common 
k1,  closed  on  three  sides,  but  having  on  the  fourth  a  small 
ning  left,  and  place  beside  them  a  round  piece  of  wood  to 
'e  as  a  perch ;  such  a  little  house  should  be  placed  facing 
;ward,  under  the  cornice  of  a  roof,  or  in  the  branches  of  some 
at  a  height  of  from  10  to  12  feet  from  the  ground,  not  too 
;h  under  the  shade  of  the  leaves,  and  in  a  retired  spot  These 
:hing-boxes  can  be  made  of  different  sizes ;  the  titmouse  is 
Y  fond  of  a  box  of  about  8  or  10  inches  in  length  inside,  and 
>  or  4  inches  in  height :  of  course  larger  birds  prefer  roomier 
ths.  These  boxes  should  be  painted  of  a  dark-grey  colour, 
well  garnished  with  moss.  Much  good  has  been  done  in 
way,  now  that  the  importance  of  encouraging  bird-hatching 
nore  generally  appreciated  in  zoological  gardens,  agricul- 
lI  schools,  and  horticultural  establishments.  Under-  the 
ice  of  men  of  science  and  of  judicious  landholders,  many 
iisands  of  hatching-boxes  are  being  set  up,  and  no  outlay  is 
•e  quickly  remunerative.  Whoever  possesses  a  suitable  piece 
^und  may  give  himself  a  real  treat,  and  at  the  same  time 
ch  gratify  the  winged  gentry,  by  planting  a  small  space 
jkly  with  thorn-bushes,  cherry-trees,  oaks,  firs,  &c.,  and 
ering  the  ground  with  branches  of  the  prickly  thorn  so  as  to 
vent  the  intrusion  of  cats.  Once  established,  the  plantation 
1  soon  be  the  assembly-ground  of  multitudes  of  small  birds ; 
f  are  very  fond  of  such  thickets,  because  of  the  sense  of 
irity  they  impart,  and  the  influence  of  their  vicinity  will  soon 
noticeable.  Many  of  these  asylums  have  been  such  pro- 
ion  to  large  properties  that  fruit  has  ripened  even  in 
ivourable  seasons.      During  both  winter   and   summer   the 
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grateful  birds  had  been  hard  at  work,  and  cleansed  every  tree 
from  insects.  Those  who  cannot  form  such  thickets  can  at  all 
events  place  just  off  the  roofs  of  their  houses  or  bams,  a  rather 
broad  lath,  on  which  swallows  will  love  to  perch.  More  may  be 
done  for  our  own  gratification  as  well  as  that  of  birds,  bj 
placing  a  board,  with  a  covering  and  side  pieces  attached  to  it 
to  keep  off  snow  or  rain,  out  of  the  window  of  an  uninhabited 
room,  or  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer ;  let  it  be  kept  plentifblly 
supplied  with  crumbs  of  bread,  little  bits  of  potato,  barley  seeds, 
and  elderberries,  and  the  hostelry  will  be  in  very  great  request, 
especially  during  the  winter  season,  and  it  will  be  gladdening  to 
witness  the  mirth  and  good  humour  existing  amongst  the  little 
visitors.  Such  a  thing  is  easily  arranged,  and  is  of  real  benefit 
to  the  half-starved  bird,  which  soon  gets  accustomed  to  the 
hospitable  house,  and  pays  its  debt  of  gratitude  during  summer- 
time by  loud  songs  and  a  zealous  hunt  after  insects. 

To  fix  the  useful  titmouse  in  one  particular  spot,  these  simple 
means   are   employed.       A    caged   titmouse   is  placed  on  tiie 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  the   captive  will  soon  attract  its  com- 
panions.     If    a   few   green   fir-branches   be   hung   during  die 
autumn  on  the  bare  boughs  of  fruit-trees,  they  will  during  the 
winter  be  actively  visited  and  regularly  cleansed  by  the  titmouse. 
It  is  well  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  small  birds,  especially  daring 
the  hatching  season,  and  deliver  them  from  their  winged  enemies^ 
magpies  {Corvus  pica\  ravens  {Corvus  corax\  &c. ;  whilst  fiir 
the   protection  of  fisn-ponds,  we   must  wage  war  against  the 
common   heron   {Ardea   cinerea\   and   the  water-ouzel   {Andiu 
aquaticus) ;  but  the  capture  and  sale  of  the  titmouse,  the  cha£Bnch, 
the  redbreast,  ought  to  be   strictly  prohibited,   and  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  insectivorous  birds  heartily  condemned. 

Reader,  take  the  work  of  preservation  to  heart  I  Yon  have 
looked  into  the  admirable  economy  of  Nature  which  God  has  sa 
wisely  ordained  and  organised,  manifesting  His  power  even  amidst 
the  most  minute  objects.  Contribute  to  the  utmost  of  your  power 
to  maintain  that  order :  it  is  both  pious  and  wise  to  do  so ! 

Feed  and  protect  these  birds :  they  will  eiJiven  your  coartyards 
and  gardens ;  they  will  come  to  you  in  full  confidence,  and 
await  the  cmmbs  given  by  your  hands ;  they  will  build  nests  in 
your  bushes  and  amuse  you  by  their  activity  and  solicitude  for 
their  young ;  they  will  charm  your  ears  with  their  songs  of  joy 
and  gratitude ;  and  if  throughout  the  land  they  find  both  pro- 
tection and  comfort,  they  will  largely  and  in  a  most  striking 
manner  requite  the  benefits  received  by  proving  themselves  to 
be  the  most  faithful  protectors  of  your  fields  and  forests,  orchards 
and  gardens,  and  of  cultivation  in  general. 
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XIV. — On  the  Management  of  a  Home  Farm.     By  T.  Bowick. 

Prize  Essay. 

Home,    park,    or    demesne    farms,    vary   in    character,    extent, 
and  in  the  objects  which  they  seek  to  attain,   but   they  have, 

Stnerally  speaking,  certain  common  features  which  distinguish 
em  from  those  leased  to  a  tenant.  The  ducal  establish- 
ment, with  its  couple  of  thousand  acres  of  pasture  and  arable, 
its  flocks  and  its  herds  and  its  highly  finished  homestead,  and 
the  few  acres  of  lawn  or  pasture  which  the  retired  tradesman  has 
attached  to  his  villa  for  the  supply  of  rich  Aldemey  milk,  have 
the  same  leading  object — viz.,  personal  accommodation  :  an  end 
too  often  purchased  at  a  high  rate,  although  instances  are 
numerous,  and  on  the  increase,  in  which  commercial  considera- 
tions are  thoroughly  satisfied;  while  the  idlrvrestige^nA  example 
"  how  they  do  things  at  the  Hall  '*  is  thoroughly  kept  up.  In  such 
cases  a  valuer's  rent  is  placed  on  the  acres  in  hand,  and  a  strict 
unvarnished  account  shows  what  is  really  doing  in  each  depart- 
ment. Some  of  these  home  farms  have  proved  of  great  use  to 
the  agricultural  world.  Who  can  tell  how  much  agriculture 
owes  to  the  stimulus  imparted  in  former  days  by  the  Wobum  or 
Holkham  gatherings  ?  Have  not  Tortworth,  Althorp,  and  other 
places  done  much  for  the  Shorthorn,  Goodwood  for  the  South- 
down, and  Kinnaird  Castle  for  the  excellent  Polled  Angus? 
Other  cases  there  have  no  doubt  been,  where,  from  careless 
management  and  untidiness,  or  from  the  opposite  extreme  of 
lavish  and  improvident  expenditure,  "  his  Lordship's  farming  " 
has  only  proved  a  by-word  and  an  example  to  be  avoided. 

In  these  notes  we  shall  not  refer  either  to  the  one  extreme  or 
the  other  of  this  wide  subject  Our  remarks  must  first  be 
directed  to — 

1.  The  Buildings  and  Appurtenances. 

These  will,  of  course,  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  occu- 
pation. Park  farms,  at  least  in  England,  have  usually  a  large 
breadth  of  grass-land  attached,  and  the  quantity  of  arable  is  often 
proportionately  small.  Hence  the  range  of  premises  is  naturally 
not  so  extensive  as  where  roots  and  com  more  abound.  Model 
homesteads,  &c.,  although  to  be  met  with  in  most  counties,  are 
not  essential  to  the  system.  They  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way  ;  but  if  everything  be  not  up  to  the  same  mark,  if  repairs  be 
inarrear,  or  the  stock  inferior,  there  is  a  sense  of  incongruity 
which  mars  the  effect  Besides  which,  if  the  private  homestead 
be  on  a  magnificent  scale,  whilst  elsewhere  there  are  still  signs 
of  neglect,  the  tenants  on  the  property  cannot  but  be  unfavourably 
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impressed  by  the  contrast.  Rather  let  the  estate  bear  a  quiet 
and  unassuming  aspect,  its  buildings  being  plain  but  sufficient, 
showing  that  repairs  and  alterations  are  promptly  and  judici- 
ously executed,  from  the  farm  in  hand  down  to  the  humblest 
outlying  tenement. 

If  the  home  premises  are  to  be  remodelled  and  a  new  iite 
selected,  a  spot  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  man- 
sion should  be  chosen.  If  more  remote,  the  supply  of  proYisiom 
to  the  house  will  be  inconvenient,  and  the  afternoon  stroll  of 
visitors  to  the  farm  an  effort;  if  nearer,  the  farm-traffic  will 
invade  the  privacy  of  the  walks  and  drives.  But,  wherever  be 
the  site,  neatness  and  order  should  alike  prevail,  nor  will  a  little 
extra  labour  expended  to  that  end  be  money  thrown  away; 
houses  and  sheds  will  be  all  the  sweeter,  as  well  as  look  better, 
for  being  whitewashed  inside  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

A  messroom  for  the  hands  is  indispensable ;  and  let  it  be  a 
snug,  comfortable  place,  where  men  may  meet  sociably  at  meal- 
times, and  thus  compensate,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  long  walk 
home  which  most  of  them  are  obliged  to  take,  since  the  nearest 
village  may  be  considerably  beyond  the  park  bounds.     Plenty 
of  fuel  should  be  supplied,  a  boiler  and  oven  available,  with  plam 
table  and  forms  to  complete  the  furniture ;  and  a  woman  should 
be  appointed  to  give  the  room  a  thorough  weekly  cleansing.    The 
addition  of  a  few  books  and  an  occasional  newspaper  will  be 
found  an  acceptable  boon.     A  &rm  office,  for  the  manager,  must 
not  be  forgotten.     It  is  not  well  that  he  should  have  to  transact 
the  bulk  of  his  business  in  his  own  house,  or  to  pay  the  men  in 
his  kitchen,  or  to  bring  every  stranger  into  his  parlour  whose 
business  demands  the  use  of  pen  and  ink.     The  cost  of  a  faim- 
office  well  fitted  up  is  generally  a  good  investment :  there  the 
hands  are  paid,  and  there  the  simple  instruments  for  surveying — 
a  tape,  chain,  cross-staff,  and  draining-level — will  .be  deposited, 
together  with  maps,  plans,  and  farm  accounts,  as  well  as  any 
agricultural  literature  which  the  owner  may  think  well  to  supply. 

To  complete  the  furniture  of  this  room,  it  is  desirable  that 
some  such  medicine-chest  should  be  provided  as  was  made,  from 
a  design  sent  by  the  writer,  by  Messrs.  Burgess  and  Key,  of 
London.  Although  wc  should  not  advise  either  the  farmer  or  the 
home-farm  manager  to  become  his  own  veterinary  surgeon  in 
the  more  serious  class  of  cases,  it  is,  nevertheless,  desirable  to 
have  a  well-arranged  selection  of  compounded  remedies  at  hand  in 
case  of  emergency ;  and  no  properly  qualified  professional  man 
will  view  this  practice  with  feelings  of  jealousy.  Indeed,  our 
supply  of  prepared  medicines  is  furnished  by  the  gentleman  who 
has  attended  the  horses  on  this  farm  for  over  thirty  years. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  chest  is  protected  by  folding-doors, 
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fastened  by  lock  and  key.  On  opening  the  doors  the  upper 
portion  is  found  to  be  divided  vertically  into  three  compart- 
ments, each  containing  five  drawers.  The  right-hand  division 
is  reserved  for  the  service  of  the  stable,  beginning  with  the 
lighter  ailments,  and  ending  with  gripe  or  colic,  which  is  one  of 
die  most  serious  or  annoying  of  common  complaints.  On  the  left 
we  have  a  series  of  drawers  devoted  to  the  cow  stock,  both  for 
external  and  internal  use.  In  the  centre  is  Bagshaw  and  Harris's 
excellent  foot-halt  ointment  for  sheep,  two  reserve  drawers,  vermin 
poison,  and  dressing  for  seed-corn.  Below  is  a  large  drawer, 
stretching  across  the  full  width,  devoted  to  Read's  instruments ; 
it  also  contains  the  box  with  numbers  for  branding  the  herd. 
The  above  are  all  lockfast,  but  there  are  a  couple  of  deep  drawers 
below,  which  are  not  locked.  These  contain  "  twine,  cord, 
and  bandages ;"  and  "  tacks,  nails,  hammers,  &c.,"  respectively. 
Weights  and  scales  are  kept,  though  little  used.  We  are  far 
from  advocating  the  home  compounding  of  medicines ;  leave 
that  matter  to  the  clever  chemist  behind  the  counter.  It  is  not 
well  when  illness  occurs  to  have  to  run  to  Clater  or  Youatt,  and 
then  to  begin  compounding,  or  else  to  send  to  the  nearest 
druggist  A  good  selection,  kept  and  arranged  in  the  manner 
indicated,  will,  in  the  majority  of  years,  and  with  the  majority 
of  intelligent  men,  be  constantly  in  requisition,  and  prove  a  most 
desirable  adjunct  to  the  fittings  of  the  farm  office. 

As  the  proprietor  will  generally  wish  to  be  able  to  show  choice 
stock  of  some  kind,  a  pure-bred  bull,  a  Clydesdale  stallion,  fine 
milch  cows,  pigs,  or  poultry,  special  buildings  suited  to  these 
animals  will  be  wanted.  Nor  must  the  implement-shed  be  of 
narrow  dimensions,  if  a  judicious  selection  of  prize  implements 
is  to  be  tested  and  introduced  into  the  neighbourhood. 

2.  Arrangements  for  the  Dairy  and  Stables. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  whether  such  a  market  as  London 
affords  may  not  equal  or  even  surpass  the  best  home  supplies 
of  meat  and  poultry,  for  dairy  produce  few  will  hesitate  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  home  farm.  It  is,  however,  very  differently 
circumstanced  from  the  common  dairy  farm  in  respect  of  these 
supplies,  because  milk  being  wanted  all  the  year  round,  the  cows 
cannot  be  simultaneously  '^  dry,"  and  ready  to  make  a  fresh  start 
in  the  ensuing  cheesemaking  season.  Nay,  more,  the  very  time 
when  the  farmer's  dairy  is  generally  at  a  low  ebb  is  exactly 
that  at  which  "  the  house  "  calls  for  its  amplest  supply.  When 
country  amusements  are  most  rife,  and  country  houses  best  filled, 
a  succession  of  cows  must  be  provided  to  meet  the  emergency. 
It  is  no  use  for  the  bailiff  to  grumble,  or  for  the  agent  or  auditor 
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to  say  tliat  the  accounts  should  be  kept  down.  Calf-iearing 
must  for  the  time  be  sacrificed,  and  the  most  liberal  cow-feeding 
practised.  If  the  home  farm  is  not  equal  to  such  a  call  as  tfai^ 
if  a  risk  be  then  run  of  having  to  purchase  rancid  cream  or  turnip* 
flavoured  milk  or  butter,  of  what  real  use  is  it?  Where  tIuit]F 
cows  are  kept,  an  arrangement  by  which  half-apdozen  young 
heifers  should  annually  come  in  between  November  and  Feb- 
ruary, in  addition  to  the  other  cows,  would  generally  meet  the 
case.  This  is  better  policy  than  to  be  forced  into  ^e  market 
when  milking-cows  are  both  scarce  and  dear.  The  aged  cowi 
can  be  drafted  oflFat  convenience. 

In  some  cases,  dairy  matters  are  wholly  managed  at  the  farm : 
butter,  cheese,  milk,  and  cream  being  simply  supplied  as  re- 
quired. In  others — and  this  arrangement  we  think  the  best^ 
the  milk  alone  is  supplied  immediately  after  each  meal,  the 

?[uantity  gauged,  entered  at  a  stated  figure,  and  the  dairymiid 
who  belongs  to  the  indoor  establishment)  is  then  responnUe  for 
results.  The  dairy  under  such  a  system  is  equally  a  part  of 
'^  the  hall "  with  the  laundry  or  the  bakehouse,  and  at  least  ts- 
interesting  and  as  sightly  as  either. 

If  taken  at  once  to  the  mansion-house  dairy,  as  suggested,  Ae- 
whey  will  be  brought  back  to  the  farm  for  the  pigs  in  die  kitchen- 
refuse  cart  or  ^'  wash-waggon  "  every  morning.  Any  skim-milk, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  either  be  returned  to  the  farm  for  calf* 
rearing  purposes,  or  else  be  supplied  to  the  poorer  cottann 
around,  who  attend  regularly  for  the  kitchen  soup  and  bnuLca 
victuals.* 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  promptly  and  safely  conveyiiig 
the  milk  to  the  dairy  will  be  by  a  hand  milk^waggon,  of  which 
the  sketch  in  page  251  (designed  by  the  writer  and  in  regular 
employment)  shows  a  very  useful  form. 

The  tub  is  moveable ;  it  swings  freely  on  its  axles,  no  com- 
motion is  added  to  the  contents,  and  thirty  or  forty  g^lons  are 
readily  enough  managed  by  the  milkman.  A  gauging-rod,  care- 
fully graduated,  at  once  shows  the  quantity  to  a  quart — ^the 
lowest  division  that  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to.  As  to  the  price 
at  which  the  supply  should  be  entered,  local  circumstances 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but,  generally  speaking, 

*  I  do  not  agree  to  this  view.  If  the  farm  be  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
hall,  the  dairy,  &c.,  will  be  better  there  ;  the  spare  milk  for  calves,  whej  faepgh 
surplus  butter  for  market  are  all  on  the  spot,  and  there  is  no  waste  in  the  traot* 
mission.  The  production  of  the  raw  material  and  its  manu&cture  can  be  curieil 
on  together,  and  the  consumer  is  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  tiippl7' 
The  one  coarse  makes  the  farm  responsible  for  the  economical  conTersioii  of  v» 
whole  supply  of  produce,  be  it  more  or  less ;  the  other  transfers  this  responiiUlitf 
to  the  mansion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  which  will  lead  to  the  best  eoonomioal 
result.— J.  D.  D. 
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8<f.  or  9d.  per  gallon  will  not  be  unfair  towards  the  farm,  nor 
unduly  high  for  affording  favourable  results  from  its  after- 
management  at  the  dairy.* 


Milk  VsassL.    (A— ^t  for  ^Nire  backet) 

The  quality  of  the  milk,  as  Professor  Voelcker's  lecture  well 
shows,  is  influenced  by  many  different  causes  connected  both 
with  the  treatment  of  the  animals  and  the  kind  and  quality  of 
the  food  given.  An  extravagant  supply  of  oilcake,  as  shown 
in  Mr.  Barthrop's  case,  may  only  yield  an  unchumable  article  ; 
while  if  the  animals  are  stinted  in  food  they  give  not  only 
little  milk,  but  also  of  poorer  quality.  AccordSng  to  theory, 
it  would  appear  that  food  frich  in  oily  or  fatty  matter  would 
be  extremely  useful  for  producing  rich  milk;  but  in  practice 
we  often  see  a  difierent  result,  an  increase  of  fat  and  flesh 
taking  place  at  the  cost  of  the  milk  ;  whilst  the  very  richest  and 
finest-flavoured  milk  can  be  produced  with  certainty  by  the  use 
of  home-grown  food  only.  Good  meadow-hay  (not  over-heated) 
and  carrots,  with  the  addition  of  bean-meal,  crushed  oats,  or 
bran,  constitute  the  only  viands  employed.  By  the  end  of  March 
or  beginning  of  April  we  venture  to  substitute  mangolds  for  the 
carrots,  but  not  at  an  earlier  date,  or  the  flavour  would  be  com- 
plained of.  The  roots  are  given  washed,  sliced,  and  mixed  with 
hay-chaff.  No  home-farm  should  be  without  its  plot  of  carrots, 
if  only  five  or  six  acres  in  extent :  they  are  useful  for  all  kinds 
of  stock,  but  especially  for  milking-cows  and  young  animals. 


♦  A  fidr  prii 
the  milk.— P.] 


«  for  the  house  to  paj  for  its  requiremeiits,  bat  not  for  the  balk  of 
I,  F. 
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Supplies  for  the  stable  are  also  commonly  made  from  the 
farm.  These  include  oats  and  beans,  hay,  straw,  bran,  linseed; 
besides  such  services  as  keeping  the  stableyard  free  from  weeds, 
and  sending  clay  for  the  loose  boxes  when  the  hunting-season  is 
over.  On  the  principle  that  *'  the  best  is  the  cheapest,"  and  diat 
high  speed  demands  the  choicest  quality  of  food,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  all  home-grown  oats  sent  in  must  be  dry,  sweet, 
finely-coloured,  and  weigh  well ;  a  stock  of  old  beans  and  old 
hay  will  also  be  kept,  or  suitable  lots  purchased.  Everything 
supplied  will  be  noted  in  the  jrard-books,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
week  an  invoice  sent  to  the  house  steward  or  head  coachman 
thus  2 — 

Park  Farm. 


No.  30. 

The  Right  Em.  Lord  ■ 


Week  ending  25<A  AprU^  1862. 
Db.  to  Home  Fabh. 


Delivered  to  Mr.  A.  B. 

JByCD. 

DescripUon. 

Qointity. 

Bate. 

Beans      

Bran       

Oats       

Hay        

Straw     

Linseed 

6  bushels 

isack    .. 

20  quarters 

1  ton      .. 

2  tons    .. 
1  bushel 

6«. 
32«. 

46'. 

•  • 

£.  t.  d 
1  16  0 
0    7    0 

32  0  0 
5  10  0 
4  0  0 
0    7    0 

•• 

•• 

£44    0    0 

H.  S.,  Fdrm  BaUif. 

The  corresponding  duplicate  remaining  in  the  cheque-book 
affords  ready  means  for  making  out  and  classifying  the  supplies 
to  the  stables  at  the  end  of  each  half-year.  In  regard  to  pu^ 
chased  lots,  say  of  oats  or  beans,  the  articles  will  go  in  at  the 
market  price,  with  a  fair  extra  charge  for  carriage. 

Where  sufficient  straw  is  not  grown  for  the  use  of  the  stablei, 
it  is  often  the  custom  of  the  estate  for  each  tenant  to  send  in  a 
given  number  of  tons  annually  at  a  stated  figure.  A  list  of  the 
apportionment  being  supplied  to  the  bailiff,  it  is  for  him  to  see 
to  the  delivery  of  the  various  lots  as  required,  and  also  to  settle 
promptly  for  the  same,  the  stables  being  indebted  to  the  farm  for 
the  amount  In  order  that  no  dispute  may  arise  as  to  the  weighty 
it  is  desirable  to  have  a  weighing-machine,  on  which  the  loaded 
waggons  may  be  placed ;  for  if  the  boltens  have  to  be  counted, 
and  the  average  weight  then  computed,  the  chances  are  that 
misunderstandings  will  sooner  or  later  happen.  The  litter  from 
the  stables  is  often  retained  for  the  service  of  the  gardens ;  though 
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a  large  portion  of  it — especially  the  shorter  litter  and  the  drop- 
pings— may  be  essential,  it  does  seem  wasteful  that  long  litter, 
often  but  little  tainted,  should  find  its  way  to  the  compost-heap 
in  the  back  regions  of  the  gardens,  there  to  be  destroyed  by  slow 
combustion.  For  the  littering  of  a  common  open  farmyard, 
such  material  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Reformation  is  needed 
in  this  respect* 

3.  Other  Farm-Supplies. 

Meat,  poultry,  eggs,  potatoes,  peas  for  kitchen  use,  and 
sundry  other  items,  may  be  included  under  the  above  heading. 
It  is  now  so  difficult  to  obtain  light  weights  and  small  joints, 
that  a  stock  of  Southdowns  must  be  kept,  or  purchases  made  in 
summer  from  the  droves  of  Welsh  sheep  and  half-breds  going  up 
the  country.  The  latter  are  gprazed  in  the  deer-park,  with  but 
little  care  or  attention  for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  should 
then  be  fit  for  drafting  into  superior  pasturage.  When  killed, 
the  half-bred  Welsh  may  weigh  from  11  lbs.  to  15  lbs.  per  quarter, 
and  the  Welsh  about  10  lbs.,  if  they  have  done  fairly ;  therefore, 
if  the  former  were  bought  in  at  28«.  each,  and  the  latter  at  175., 
it  is  evident  that  they  have  not  paid  much  for  their  keep,  which, 
however,  during  a  whole  year  will  have  been  almost  restricted 
to  grass.  Provision  must  be  made  in  the  farm-flock  for  a  supply 
of  early  lamb,  either  house-fed  or  otherwise,  and  this  should  be 
ready  to  replace  the  killing  of  small  pork  in  March,  at  latest 

As  regards  beef,  any  of  our  pure  breeds,  well-fed  and  of 
sufficient  age,  will  generally  be  acceptable ;  but  the  preference 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  West  Highlander,  of  which  a  sufficient 
stock  for  the  year's  requirements  is  laid  in  towards  autumn.  Of 
late  years,  these,  as  well  as  other  breeds,  have  been  coming 
earlier  to  the  shambles ;  so  that,  unless  kept  two  or  three  years 
on  purpose,  a  six-year  old  bullock  can  hardly  now  be  met  with. 
About  80  Smithfield  stones — a  very  suitable  killing  weight — can 
be  reached  long  before  that  age,  if  wished ;  but,  by  rightly 
selecting  the  stock,  the  object  of  killing  at  a  ripe  age  may  be 
obtained  with  fair  success.  For  the  sake  of  choice,  the  bailiff 
should  be  allowed  to  attend  one  of  the  Falkirk  trysts,  for  the  cost 
of  the  journey  will  be  as  surely  repaid  in  his  case  as  in  that  of  the 
dealer  who  picks  up  the  refuse  of  the  fair  and  brings  them  south 
on  commission.  This  is  a  point  on  which  many  mistakes  are 
made. 

In  feeding  pigs,  both  for  bacon  and  pork,  the  food  used  should 
be  of  the  choicest  sorts  only.     Barley-meal  alone  we  do  not  find 

*  The  heating  process  is  often  tamed  to  account  in  the  garden ;  partial  restora- 
tion to  the  farm  would  confuse  the  accounts.— P.  H.  F. 
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to  make  such  well-flavoured  bacon  as  when  mixed  with  oatmeal 
or  finely-crushed  oats.  A  weekly  invoice  will  also  be  made  up 
from  the  slaughterhouse-book,  and  sent  to  the  cook,  the  duplicate 
being  retained  for  making  up  the  half-yearly  returns. 

Park  Farm. 
No.  30.  Week  ending  2^th  April,  1862. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord 


Db.  to  Home  Fabh. 


Delivered  to  E.  P. 

^yG.E 

Description. 

Lbs. 

Bate. 

d 

£.  f.  A 

1  Sheep 

72 

1     ,,     Welsh      

JJ 

1     ,,     Half-bred        

1     ,,     

53 

68 

1     ,,     Welsh      

37 

76 

427 

Beef       

313 

Pork       

64 

804 

7i* 

25    3   6 

R.  S.,  Farm  BaH^. 

The  shepherd,  with  his  assistant,  ought  to  manage  the  kilting 
department  in  addition  to  other  duties. 

Among  the  remaining  supplies,  poultry  must  not  be  forgotten, 
the  more  especially  as  the  question  of  quality  often  forms  a  sore 
point  of  dissatisfaction  and  complaint.  There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  fowls — ^young  and  good,  it  may  be — which  have  the  run 
of  the  farmyard,  are  not  equal,  on  the  spit  or  at  table,  to  coop- 
fed  or  forced  birds;  and  without  a  regular  poultry-woman,  a 
liberal  outlay,  and  fair  accommodation,  the  supply  cannot  be 
judiciously  managed.  No  average  farm  can  be  expected  from 
its  own  breeding  to  send  in  a  full  supply  throughout  the  year, 
unless  there  are  breeding-yards  and  other  appointments  to  matcL 
Where  this  is  not  the  case;  the  better  plan  is  to  purchase  as  many 
good  young  birds — avoiding  cocks — in  the  neighbourhood,  as  pos- 
sible. Get  them  in  succession,  just  at  the  period  when  they 
would  be  sent  to  the  local  markets ;  then  put  them  up  in  close 
coops,  a  dozen  at  a  time,  and  in  ten  days,  with  judicious  feedingi 
they  will  come  out  nice  plump  birds,  with  delicate  white  flesb. 


*  Only  one  rate  per  lb.  is  here  entered ;  bat  this  requires  to  be  yaried  aoocwdii^ 
to  market  yalue. 
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ood  should  consist  of  Scotch  oatmeal,  made  into  dough  with 
and  with  a  supply  of  milk  only  to  drink.  Before  another 
fowls  are  put  up,  the  coop  should  he  thoroughly  cleansed, 
hI,  and  purified  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  It 
11,  however,  to  keep  a  good  breeding  stock  of  fowls  for 
urpose  of  supplying  fresh  eggs  all  the  year  round,  selecting 
k1  breed  or  breeds,  and  keeping  them  pure  for  the  sake 
te  and  appearance. 


POULTRT-OOOP,  ON  BaILT'S  PULK. 

>  ^better  eggs  can  be  had  than  those  yielded  by  the  various 
!S  of  Hamburghs.  They  are  small,  but  well-flavoured  and 
dant  ;  they  should  be  gadiered  every  morning,  and  delivered 
to  the  care  of  the  housekeeper  or  cook  at  once,  as  a  guarantee 
eir  freshness.  They  are  entered  in  the  yard-book,  and  charged 
r  score  or  per  hundred,  half-yearly,  in  the  gross.  But  as  the 
burghs  can  hardly  be  depended  upon  for  rearing  chickens, 
ler  plan  must  be  adopted  for  the  renewal  of  stock-birds.  This 
easily  be  managed  by  hatching  with  mongrel  hens  at  another 
or  homestead;  or,  if  that  is  not  practicable,  then  arrange- 
s  may  be  made  with  any  cottagers  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
ig  poultry  for  sale.  Supply  the  eggs  and  chicken-food,  and 
the  birds  at  3rf.,  4rf.,  or  6cf.  each,  at  the  time  they  are  able  to 
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leave  the  hen.  By  this  means,  for  a  small  outlay,  plenty  of 
rearing  fowls  can  be  had,  and  it  will  answer  the  cottager's  pur- 
pose full  as  well  as  rearing  on  their  own  behalf.  In  order  to 
keep  up  and  improve  a  pure  breed,  it  is  desirable  to  select,  esrij 
in  January,  one  cock  and  three  hens,  the  best  you  can  find,  and 
place  them  in  a  separate  walk :  sufficient  eggs  for  breeding  pu^ 
poses  will  thus  be  readily  obtained. 

The  supply  of  potatoes  remains  to  be  considered.  These  will 
probably  be  furnished  from  the  gardens  up  to  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  from  that  date  till  the  next  May  field-gprown  prodooe 
will  be  in  demand.  Grow  the  very  choicest  kinds — Flukes  or 
Regents — in  land  not  over-stimulated  with  manure,  and  stare 
them  only  when  come  to  full  maturity.  Let  all  the  smaller  and 
second-rate  sizes  be  sorted  and  disposed  of  at  once,  or  kept  for 
sale  as  seed  in  spring,  that  the  amount  sold  may  replao:  the 
outlay  for  a  good  change  of  seed.  The  best  lots  will  be  sent  in, 
one  or  two  sacks  at  a  time,  as  required. 

We  have  spoken  about  not  over-stimulating  the  potato  crop. 
On  this  point  a  very  successful  manager  of  a  home  farm  writes 
us  that  the  only  manure  he  has  used  for  several  years  is  the  cosl- 
ashes  from  the  Castle,  by  which  means  crops  of  the  choicest 
quality,  free  from  disease,  have  been  obtained. 

Other  departments  of  the  establishment,  as  well  as  the  home 
itself,  require  services  from  the  farm  of  one  kind  or  anotber. 
The  errand-horse  is  sometimes  entered  in  the  coach-ftable*t 
account,  sometimes  as  a  separate  entry.  The  forester  needs  hone- 
labour,  and  possibly  the  keep  of  a  riding-horse,  both  of  which 
come  from  the  farm.  The  former  will  either  be  charged  at  a 
given  rate  per  day,  or  the  average  cost  in  a  series  of  years  taken 
and  entered  in  one  sum.  This  is  the  better  plan  where  a  team 
is  not  entirely  reserved,  as  it  does  away  with  a  multitude  of 
entries,  and  will  work  well  where  there  is  any  degree  of  hannooj 
or  co-operation.  But  if  the  team  should  be  employed  in  timbe^ 
haulage  and  such-like  work  most  of  the  year,  it  is  best  that  it 
should  be  wholly  under  the  forester's  control,  and  a  charge  for 
keep  simply  be  made.  The  same  remark  holds  good  both  wi& 
estate-haulages  for  buildings  and  for  garden  purposes.  A  divided 
responsibility,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  readily  be  defined, 
leaves  the  hands  too  much  without  supervision,  for  the  work  to 
be  satisfactorily  done. 

The  gamekeeper  will  call  for  barley,  wheat,  or  Indian  com  bx 
pheasants,  and  possibly  carrots  during  winter  for  hares.  The 
park-keeper,  too,  has  his  varied  wants — hay  to  be  stacked  in 
summer,  of  the  finest  and  shortest  growth ;  swedes  and  beans  in 
winter,  to  bring  the  herd  well  out  in  spring.  And  lastly,  » 
jobbing-cart  and  '^  a  general  purpose  man,"  of  active  habi^  i^ 
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a  desirable  addition  to  the  farm-staff.  If  the  ashpit  requires 
emptying,  if  the  stores  of  faggots  or  charcoal  need  replenisning, 
if  heavy  luggage  has  to  be  taken  to  or  to  come  from  the  railway* 
station,  or  a  hundred  other  incidental  wants  arise,  the  "jobbing- 
cart"  will  come  in  as  an  essential  addition. 
We  now  turn  to  consider — 

4.  The  Advantages  and  Drawbacks  of  such  a  connection. 

From  what  has  been  said  under  the  preceding  heads,  but  little 
room  is  left  for  remark  here.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  writing  half  a 
century  ago,  says :  "  It  is  not  only  a  healthy  but  a  usefril  employ- 
ment for  gentlemen  residing  in  the  country  to  have  some  land  in 
their  own  possession  for  the  purpose  of  accommodation  or  amuse- 
ment, and  to  provide  themselves  with  the  various  articles  which 
their  families  may  require.  Perhaps  these  articles  might  often 
be  purchased  fully  as  cheap  at  market,  and  it  might  be  more 
profitable  to  the  proprietors  to  let  the  land  at  a  fair  rent ;  but  it 
would  be  highly  unpleasant  for  any  gentleman  to  have  the  servants 
of  another  over  whom  he  could  have  no  control  working  con- 
stantly near  his  own  house,  and  to  have  scarcely  a  spot  he  could 
call  his  own  on  which  he  or  his  family  could  take  air  or  exercise. 
What  the  extent  of  such  farms  should  be  it  is  not  necessary  to 
discuss,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  establishment  kept  by  the 
proprietor,  the  time  he  resides  in  the  country,  and  the  degree  of 
attention  which  he  can  give  to  his  farm."  * 

The  supply  of  home-grown  produce  ensures,  or  at  least  ought 
to  ensure,  first-rate  quality  and  perfect  freshness.  And  if  occa- 
sionally loss  should  arise,  from  having  too  heavy  a  stock — of  dead 
meat,  for  instance — on  hand,  such  an  event  need  but  rarely  occur. 
Neighbouring  butchers  will  readily  purchase  any  surplus  at  a 
fair  rate,  or  supply  an  occasional  deficiency.  If  stock  be  some- 
times held  for  home  consumption  to  a  period  beyond  that  at 
which  it  could  \ye  profitably  disposed  of,  and  if  meat  or  other 
supplies  be  sent  in  at  such  a  price  as  will  not  clear  the  farm  for 
its  outlay,  such  mistakes  are  rare,  and  may  be  avoided.  If  the  ' 
coal-haulage  for  hall,  gardens,  and  stables  is  performed  by  the 
farm,  a  convenient  season  may  be  chosen,  so  as  neither  to  let  the 
roads  be  cut  up  with  heavy  haulage  in  a  wet  time,  nor  interrupt 
the  regularity  of  the  supply.  Where  there  is  an  arrangement  for 
the  performance  of  this  labour  by  the  tenants,  such  drawbacks 
are  not  infrequent. 

5.  Management  of  Parks,  Roads,  and  Drives. 
The  quantity  of  grass-land  which  surrounds  the  larger  country- 

♦  *  An  AccoQDt  of  the  Systems  of  Husbandry  adopted  in  the  more  Improved 
Districts  of  Scotland.'    Edinburgh,  1813. 
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seats  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  this  country.  Althoogli  corn-fields 
look  well  when  harvest  draws  nigh,  and  tillage-operations  are 
interesting  to  all  persons  of  rural  tastes,  still  tfie  park,  with  its 
woodland,  water,  stately  timber-trees,  and  spreading  lawns,  is 
unrivalled  in  perennial  grandeur.  Hence  the  landowner  is  more 
often  bent  on  adding  to  the  breadth  of  pasturage  within  view  of 
the  mansion  than  on  breaking  it  up,  and  the  home  faim  often 
contains  six  or  eight  times  as  many  acres  of  grass  as  of  araUe 
land. 

The  greater,  then,  the  extent  of  permanent  pasture,  the  greater 
the  importance  of  its  being  well  and  creditably  kept.  Where  tiieie 
is  a  strong  head  of  deer,  the  park  is  allowed  to  -relBin  more  uncul- 
tivated features,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  fern  and  rank  vegetotiao 
of  their  natural  lair.  This  looks  well  through  the  summer  mondi% 
but  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  its  aspect  is  often  bleak  sad 
uninviting.  Better  far  that  the  home-park  and  the  deer-park  be 
kept  distinct,  and  under  different  treatment  The  former  will 
then  assume  a  better  aspect — it  will  be  mown  annually,  dose- 
grazed  in  autumn,  never  trodden  or  stalked  in  wet  weadier,  and 
receive  ample  stimulating  doses  of  artificial  or  farmyard  mamne. 
In  spring  the  chain-harrow  and  clod-crusher  will  be  in  active 
operation.  When  moles  or  rabbits  show  themselves,  extenninsr 
tion  will  be  the  order  of  the  day ;  where  a  want  of  drainage  is 
indicated,  the  want  will  be  at  once  supplied,  while  a  geoenl 
aspect  of  neatness  should  pervade  the  whole.  The  best  season 
for  applying  well-made  yard-dung  to  the  park  is  immediately 
upon  the  removal  of  the  haycrop  ;  a  far  neater  and  greener  aspect 
is  thus  obtained  than  by  any  other  means.  After  a  day  or  two 
of  the  July  rains  the  dressing  will  hardly  be  visible,  though  its 
effects  will  tell  for  two  years  to  come.  The  maniure  will  be  all 
the  more  valuable  for  the  purpose,  if  a  few  hundredweights  per 
acre  of  bonedust  have  been  added  to  the  compost-heap  while  in 
course  of  preparation ;  and  this  suggests  the  hint  that  all  bones 
produced  on  the  place,  in  the  house,  farm,  or  dog-kennels^  should 
be  carefully  preserved  and  sent  to  the  bonemill  for  application  to 
the  land.  In  many  places  the  supply  thus  obtained  will  be  worth 
from  10/.  to  30/.,  or  even  40/.  per  annum. 

Rural  fetes,  such  as  hunt-meetings,  volunteer-gatherings,  and 
yeomanry-exercisings,  entail  on  their  public-spirited  patrons 
expenses  for  preparing  and  reinstating  the  park,  of  which  the 
public  perhaps  hardly  appreciate  the  full  extent.  Besides  clearing 
away  litter,  heavy  rollings  to  erase  the  track-marks  of  carriages 
and  horses  on  the  soft  ground,  and  fresh  grass-seeds,  if  not  new 
turf,  will  often  be  required.  The  sooner  these  points  are  8^ 
tended  to  the  better.  In  turning  out  animals  to  graze  in  the 
park,  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  such  as  have  adiibited  asy 
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ign  of  vice.     Young  horses  and  West  Highland  axea  will  gene- 
rsdlj  be  transferred  to  a  run  in  ibe  deeivpark. 

Although  die  cost  of  maintaining  roads,  walks,  and  drives;  is 
entered  in  a  separate  hook,  jet  the  work  may  he  advantageously 
execvted  under  the  supervision  of  the  farm-manager  hy  men  and 
horses  under  his  charge.  Both  the  haulage  and  the  hand-lahour 
required  for  this  class  of  work  are  slack  at  the  busy  time  of  the 
agricultural  year.  Thus  all  road-repairs  should  he  done  in  the 
early  part  of  winter,  at  least  as  far  as  the  putting  on  of  materials 
is  concerned.  In  autumn  there  is  the  needful  cleansing  from 
leaves,  ruts,  and  standing  water,  though  the  two  latter  should 
never  have  to  be  named  when  once  the  roads  are  got  into  good 
order.  In  spring,  edging  and  cleansing  have  to  be  attended  to ; 
weeding  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  Mid  then,  where  hay  woric 
is  pressing,  or  roots  require  the  hoe,  all  the  hands  are  available  for 
the  farm.  Edging  should  rarely  be  done  oftener  than  twice 
a-year,  and  the  very  best  hand  to  be  got — a  man  with  a  good  eye 
and  a  fair  amount  of  taste — ^must  be  selected ;  but  unfortunately 
the  system  too  often  is  to  send  worn-out  men,  or  senn-paasioners, 
to  the  job.  Now,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  see  old  and  faithful 
service  kindly  recognised  by  the  owners  of  property,  and  a  light 
job,  with  full  pay,  is  probably  the  easiest  mode  of  dealing  with 
it;  but  at  the  same  time  the  services  of  such  men,  bringing 
neither  skill,  experience,  nor  energy  to  the  task,  aie  probably  about 
as  costly  a  mode  of  keeping  up  roads  and  drives  as  could  well 
be  devised.  By  all  means  let  the  sweeping  up^  cleansing,  col- 
lecting leaves,  &c.,  be  left  to  them,  but  do  not  place  a  pick  or  an 
edging-tool  into  such  hands. 

For  the  destruction  of  weeds,  an  application  of  dry  salt  is 
the  most  efficient  and  readiest  mode  yet  devised.  A  ton  will 
do  both  sides  of  a  drive  a  mile  in  length,  and  if  applied  in 
May,  when  the  weather  is  dry,  so  that  it  has  time  to  exert 
its  full  strength,  little  more  attention  to  weeding^  will  be  re- 
quired till  the  August  or  September  following.  A  half-dressing, 
in  those  places  only  where  the  weeds  have  started,  will  then 
keep  them  snug  for  the  winter.  This  is  quite  as  efficient  a 
plan  and  much  less  troublesome  than  the  more  highly-finished 
mode  of  scalding  with  brine,  from  a  Trentham  engine.  In  either 
case  there  is  a  great  advantage  as  compared  with  hand-weeding ; 
the  road  is  not  slackened,  as  with  the  hoe,  bat  its  consolidation 
and  firmness  is  rather  increased.  The  only  point  to  be  observed 
in  sowing  dry  salt  is  to  see  that  the  adjacent  herbage  is  not 
scorched.  We  have  met  this  difficulty  by  sending  alongside  of 
the  man  who  is  sowing  a  boy,  who  drags  a  board,  12  feet  long 
and  about  18  inches  deep,  held  in  a  perpendicular,  or  rather  an 
oblique  position.  The  same  practice  of  applying  dry  salt  is 
equally  useful  for  stable-yards  and  paved  courts      All  driv 
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should  be  kept  free  from  loose  stones,  the  perfection  of  a  road 
being  its  smooth  and  not  over  convex  surface. 

The  golden  rule  in  regard  to  roads  must  ever  be  "  keep  clear 
of  ruts."  This  is  not  only  a  sure  test  of  a  well-kept  road,  public 
or  private,  but  also  a  maxim  to  be  enforced  on  drivers,  who  should 
be  required  to  drive  ovJt  of  tlie  tracks.  A  little  firmness  and  per- 
severance may  be  needed  to  get  this  rule  observed  ;  but  the  thing 
has  been  done,  and  can  be  done  again.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
roads  outside  the  park- walls,  as  well  as  within,  should  show  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  care,  "as  if  they  belonged  to.  some  one." 
This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  the  owner  taking  the  keeping 
of  so  many  miles  of  the  adjacent  roads  into  his  own  hands,  in 
return  for  which  the  parish  releases  him  from  contributing  to 
the  other  roads  maintained  by  the  rates.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  often  obviate  much  heart-burning,  jealousy,  and  complaint 

6.  Farm  Accounts. 

These  are  often,  on  such  establishments,  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated  and   extensive.      The  separate  field  system  and  distinct 
profit-and-loss  account  for  every  description  of  stock,  live  or  dead, 
with  days  and  half-days  of  horse  and  manual  labour,  charged 
under  the  various  heads,  however  desirable  in  theory,  are  rarely 
satisfactory  in  practice.     A  merchant  may  readily  enough  hare 
a  correct  sugar  or  broadcloth  account,  because  he  can  reckon  his 
purchases,  sales,  and  residue  of  these  goods  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  his  stock-in-trade ;  but  a  farm  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole, 
because  one  part  is  not  only  generally  essential  to  the  rest,  but  the 
profit  on  one  entry  often  includes  dealings  with  several  other 
parts  of  that  whole.     We  respectfully  submit  that  the  object  of 
keeping  accounts  ought  to  be  to  impart  clearness  and  precisicm — 
not  to  complicate,  still  less  to  mystify,  the  system  of  manage" 
ment  adopted.     Yet  on  the  home- farm  an  accurate  and  intelligible^ 
system  of  accounts  is  essential.     Even  if  the  proprietor  has  btt"^ 
little  leisure  or  taste  for  looking  into  the  practical  part,  he  will  stil  2 
like  to  know  exactly  how  matters  are  proceeding ;  the  auditor  anc-- 
agent  will  both  require  a  strict  account  of  money  matters,  whil^ 
a  good  and  lonafide  balance-sheet  at  the  year's  end  is  what  ever^ 
good  manager  will  delight  to  sec. 

The  first  point  will  be  rightly  to  distinguish  and  separate  th  "^ 
labour  and  expenses  and  receipts  which  belong  essentially  to  th.  -* 
farm  from  that  part  which  does  not.  The  latter  expenses  may  b^ 
entered  in  a  "  weekly  account  current "  betwixt  the  principal  aik-^ 
the  manager.  This  will  include  all  road-labour  and  expense^ '^ 
the  hands  usually  employed  at  estate  and  timber  haulage  ars^ 
with  the  jobbing-cart,  any  blacksmiths  or  mechanics  at  wo"K"A' 
under  the  bailifTs  directions,  and  also  any  pensions  and  gratuitica 
Such  account  would  stand  thus : — 
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According  as  the  payments  progress,  so  must  the  receipts  be 
replenished  by  the  cheques  of  principal  or  agent 

This  disposes  in  a  summary,  yet  legitimate  manner,  of  those 
entries  which  have,  properly  speaking,  no  claim  upon  the  fann. 
Then  on  the  farm  itself  you  require  a  labour-book,  contain- 
ing the  usual  details,  and  the  cash-account,  which  is  copied 
weekly  from  the  waste-book  or  payable-sheet  In  our  case  the 
general  employment  alone  is  entered,  the  benefit  of  having 
separate  columns  for  -every  day  of  the  :w«ek  being  doubtful. 
The  Farm  Account-book  is  17.  inches  by  ,10J  inches,  and  has  the 
various  details  of  one  week  at  a  isingle  opening.  The  left-hand 
page  states  first  the  naihes,  employment,  and  weekly  wages  of 
day-labourers,  next  the  names  and  earnings  of  those  at  woric 
by  the  piece.  On  the  right  an  account  of  the  live-stock  is 
given  in  detail,  giving  totals  at  beginning  and  end  of  week,  with 
a  separate  column  for  births,  deaths,  sales,  purchases,  and  meat 
killed.  A  similar  account  for  grain  wihrioWed,  bought,  sold,  con- 
sumed, and  sown,  follows ;  next  comes  a  space  for  memoranda, 
where  the  chief  incidents  of  the  week  are  recorded,  e.  y.,  "  April 
22nd  and  23rd.  Drilled  18  acres  of  orange-globe  mangold,  on 
field  number  7,  on  the  flat ;  27  inches  wide ;  5  lbs.  of  seied  "  per 
acre.  A  weather-table,  recording  the  temperature,  direction  of 
wind,  and  character  of  each  day,  completes  the  weekly  account 
These  reports  are  made  up  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangements  of  the  establishment^— the  former  being 
the  best  where  weekly  wages  prevail.  The  stock  "  bred  "  will  be 
entered  from  the  yardman's  book :  "  bought "  and  **  sold  "  should 
correspond  with  the  cash-account ;  while  the  slaughterhouse-bode 
and  the  invoice  to  cook  will  exhibit  the  numbers  killed.  In  like 
manner  the  yard-books  show  the  corn  in  granary  and  the  quantities 
bought,  sold,  consumed,  or  sown.  "  Memoranda  "  .will,  of  course 
include  some  of  the  many  facts,  dates,  or  quantities,  which  all 
farmers  find  it  worth  while .  to  notice.  This  system  of  entries, 
which  is  neither  complicated  nor  tedious,  can  be  recommended, 
after  a  comparison  with  thoso  of  Various  home-iarms,  as  the  best 
adapted  for  general  purposes^  Even  for  the  tenant-farmer,  who 
cares  for  a  full  yet  simple  detail  of  his  current  management,  we 
question  if  any  better  can  be  offered. 

The  cash-department  is  kept  in  another  part  towards  the  end 
of  the  volume,  20  or  30  specially  ruled  folios  being  retained  for 
the  purpose  ;  thus — 
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Here  it  will  be  observed  that  nothing  more  ilEi  presented  than  the 
receipts  and  payments  respectively,  and  the  balance  forward 
either  to  or  by  the  credit  of  the  bailiff.  The  cash  is  replenished 
from  two  sources — either  from  receipts  for  sales  of  produce,  or 
from  cheques,  as  required,  whether  drawn  by  the  proprietor  or 
his  agent  For  these  the  bailiff  gives  a  receipt,  and  then  the 
farm-book  shows  how  the  various  sums  are  disposed  of.  Urns 
the  farm  takes  credit  for  cash  advanced^  and  gives  credit  for  the 
supplies  sent  to  the  other  departments  of  the  indoor  or  outdoor 
establishment  until  the  account  is  balanced  at  the  end  of  the 
half-year.  An  annual  balance-sheet  is  very  readily  and  correcdy 
made  from  such  details  as  the  cash-book  thus  aflbrds.  ■ 

An  inventory  and  valuation  are  of  course  taken,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  year's  stock  entered  either  on  the  credit  or  debit 
side.  Then  take  the  gross  annual  receipts,  deducting  cheques 
received  from  the  principal  or  agent,  and  also  deficiencies  forwsrd 
(if  any).  Take  the  gross  payments  for  the  year,  and  deduct  Ae 
weekly  balances  forward,  as  well  as  the  credit-entries  of  half- 
yearly  supplies  to  house.  The  result,  if  there  are  no  other  di** 
turbing  influences,  should  show  fairly  how  the  concern  actnallj 
stands. 

Another  method,  though  not  so  desirable,  uidess  the  landlcid 
be  non-resident,  is  to  start  the  home-farm  with  a  certain  capital, 
for  which  a  fair  interest  is  charged.  The  farm  then  pays  a  suffi- 
cient rent,  and  all  services  or  articles  supplied  are  paid  for  in 
cash. 

A  separate  book  will  be  kept  and  made  up  half-yearly,  caor 
taining  the  details  of  all  farm  supplies  to  house.  But  this  account 
can  be  greatly  shortened  and  simplified  by  using  the  weekly 
invoices  we  have  already  referred  to.  For  instance,  the  fuB 
detail  of  meat,  as  given  at  page  254,  need  only  appear  in  the 
"  Supplies'  Book  "  thus — 

lbs. 

Xo.  30,  April  25,  7  Sheep      ..     427 

Beef         ..     313 

IPig..      ..       64 

804  at  lid.,  25?.  2«.  M. 

In  like  manner,  for  the  inspection  of  the  principal,  a  conci*^ 
milk  account  may  be  rendered,  giving  only  ':he  monthly  supjJj 
in  gallons. 

If  the  cash  entry  only  be  transferred  to  the  classified  totals  st 
the  end  of  the  volume,  a  glance  suffices  to  show  the  value  o* 
supplies  to  each  account 

It  is  superfluous  to  urge  the  desirability  of  keeping  such  book* 
neatly  and  accurately,  that  is  a  point  on  which  all  are  agreed; 
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at  in  order  that  they  be  thus  accurately  kept,  they  should  be 
romptly  and  regularly  audited.  For  want  of  this  examina- 
on,  how  many  lamentable  break-downs  have  occurred  in  the 
^cultural  world !  To  be  lax  in  this  respect,  is  neither  more 
or  less  than  to  lead  a  man  into  temptation :  and,  even  if  the 
ath  of  rectitude  is  nominally  retained,  entries  and  work  will  be 
Uowed  to  get  behind,  and  into  anything  but  a  creditable  condition. 
Tien  when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes — for  it  will  come  sooner 
r  later — the  results  will  not  be  to  the  credit  of  either  party : 
dd  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  most  to  blame,  the  lax  and  careless 
mployer,  or  the  servant  on  whose  shoulders  the  blame  commonly 
ills.  What  a  sad  case  that  was,  which  figured  lately  in  one  of 
le  Scottish  courts,  where  it  came  out  in  evidence  that  a  settle- 
lent  or  complete  statement  of  accounts  had  never  been  required 
xnn  the  local  manager  for  some  five  or  six  years,  and  though  it 
ras  averred  that  vouchers  for  the  payments  did  exist,  yet  private 
uemorandum  books,  unposted  up  for  that  period,  were  all  which 
»nld  be  produced  I 

There  is  another  serious  evil  to  be  avoided,  where  the  moneys 
)f  the  principal  are  so  placed  that  they  can  be  freely  used  for 
personal  purposes  (if  wished)  by  the  individual  through  whose 
lands  they  pass.  A  right  arrangement  of  accounts  and  of  banking 
business  would  prevent  this. 

It  must,  however,  be  added  that  accounts  on  such  establishments 
Aoald  be  settled  promptly  and  regularly.  All  tradesmen's  bills 
should  be  sent  in  quarterly  at  latest,  and  accounts  of  every  other 
^d  paid  when  presented.  With  regard  to  the  custom  prevalent 
^  most  localities,  of  "  chap-money  '*  as  it  is  called  in  the  south, 
^ra  "luck-penny"  in  the  north,  that  is  an  item  on  which  many 
'misunderstandings  have  occurred.  The  easiest  mode  of  dealing 
•'^ith  it,  is  for  the  manager  resolutely  to  set  his  face  against  it — 
^  allow  none,  under  any  circumstances,  and,  if  necessary,  to  let 
^e  buyers  understand  this  before  a  bargain  is  struck.  By  giving 
o  chap-money  the  chances  of  getting  it  are  greatly  diminished, 
^t  if  he  is  able  to  present  his  accounts  to  his  employer  without 
^xatious  and  uncertain  deductions  of  this  kind,  it  certainly 
-nders  it  much  more  pleasant.  And  if  any  is  received,  the 
rtncipal  will  not  in  honour  prefer  a  claim  to  the  amount. 

The  bailiff's  "  Journal,"  from  which  all  cash  transactions  are 
osted,  will  be  a  private  book  only,  and  should  show  at  any  given 
foment  the  amount  of  cash  in  hand.  The  simplest  arrangement 
^  as  follows : — Supposing  the  week  to  commence  on  Saturday, 
ou  carry  forward  the  casli  balances  (if  any)  from  the  preceding 
'^eek.  Then,  as  payments  or  receipts  occur,  deduct  or  add  the 
espective  amounts — the  balance  thus  showing,  as  above  stated, 
ie  contents  of  the  cash-box.  On  the  following  Saturday  mom- 
ig,  when  the  books  are  made  up,  it  is  only  needful  to  take  off 
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first  the  amounts  which  belong  to  the  **  weetklj  account,"  and  the 
remainder  belongs  to  the  farm  cash  account.  The  joint  balanm, 
or  dificrence  betwixt  a  balance  on  the  one  and  a  deficiency  oi 
the  other,  should  correspond  with  the  balance  on  private  aoconnt 
Of  course  the  items  in  said  Journal  will  have  been  tninifened 
from  a  pocket  memorandum  book,  according  to  the  oider  d 
occurrence.  A  herd  book  for  detailed  entries  xeqpecting  tbe 
breeding  stock  should  not  be  overlooked. 

7.  Influence  of  such  Fasms, 

The  influence  exerted  on  the  neighbourhood  at  laige  depeodi 
greatly  upon  the  nature  of  the  management  porsned.  In  Moe 
narrow  minds  there  is  a  lurking  prejudice  which  manifesti  itielf 
in  this  wise :  '^  Ah,  it  may  do  very  well  for  his  Lofdship^  hot 
if  there  were  a  rent  to  pay,  things  would  not  be  done  qnle 
in  that  fashion."  If  such  a  spirit  is  to  be  deprecated,  neitba 
should  frequent  occasion  be  given  for  its  manifestation;  idU, 
where  improvements  are  steadily  pursued,  and  most  new  phai 
get  a  trial,  failures  must  now  and  then  occur  ;  but  fBdlure  ofiai 
reads  us  as  useful  a  lesson  as  success  can  ever  do.  If  then  in 
open,  generous  spirit  pervades  the  whole,  which  conceals  noduif 
but  welcomes  truth  in  whatever  garb,  it  may  surely  disi^gsid 
cavilling  of  the  sort  alluded  to,  at  an  occasional  mischance.  If 
the  landlord's  management  be  not  exactly  a  pattern  &r  bit 
tenantry,  yet  its  influence  may  be  none  the  less  useful  or  de- 
sirable. 

But  a  much  more  tangible  influence  is  exerted,  where  a  dMH 
roughbred  bull,  or  stallion,  is  kept  not  only  for  the  use  of  tk 
home-farm,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantry  as  welL  If  piu<^ 
bred  bull-calves  are  also  disposed  of  to  those  on  the  property,  it 
reasonable  prices,  material  improvement  in  the  stock  may  be 
expected.  In  like  manner,  select  varieties  of  seed-corn,  deaninl 
true,  may  be  disseminated  with  much  advantage. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  landloid  an^ 
tenant  should  come  into  competition  together  at  district  agricolr 
tural  associations.  It  is  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  ^ 
former  from  their  larger  means  have  an  unfair  advantage  oW 
tlic  other  class  as  competitors.  These  objectors  seem  to  overlook 
the  simple  fact  tLat  tenants  take  fully  as  many  prizes  as  landlc^ 
have  ever  done.    Rather,  then,  let  this  honourable  rivalry  contipne* 

Upon  the  labourers  of  the  district,  a  material  effect  ion  good 
or  evil  may  be  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  such  Arms  ts^ 
conducted.  If  wages  are  higher  than  in  the  locality  genenJIy-^ 
which  is  often  the  case — there  will  be  little  difliculty  in  obtaiiuii? 
the  best  hands  for  constant  employment,  and  if  both  good  moa^ 
and  expert  workmanship  be  fairly  recognised,  a  staff  of  men  ro9j 
be  raised  up,  of  whom  the  employer  may  well  be  proud.   Oppoi^ 
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lity  is  thus  afforded  for  those  who  wish  to  better  themselves  in 
5  world  to  do  so.     Referring  to  but  the  past  three  or  four  years 

our  own  experience,  in  this  respect,  we  can  at  this  moment 
int  to  various  hands  now  in  a  higher  position,  who  availed 
emselves  of  such  opportunities.  One  is  managing  a  farm  for 
widow  ladj  near  Coventry ;  another  is  bailiff  to  a  gentleman 

Wilts ;  a  third  is  foreman  to  a  good  farmer  in  another  locality ; 
Toorth  and  a  fifdi  are  in  charge  of  lads  at  a  reformatory  insti- 
lion ;  a  sixth  is  assistant  teacher  in  a  district-school ;  two  are 
igine  drivers,  (me  a  railway  porter,  while  nearly  a  dozen  boys 
(ve  moved  to  better  positions.  Were  we  allowed  to  suggest, 
5  would  say.  Never  take  <m  a  permanent  hatid  without  obtaining  a 
tirfactory  writtm  charactery  and  never  part  with  a  man  without 
ndshing  him  with  a  similar  document,  if  he  is  worthy  cf  it.  Show 
m  that  character  is  of  value  in  the  world.  Looking  further  back, 
B  may  refer  to  another  case,  in  which  three  young  men  were  all 
a^oyed  at  the  jsame  &rm,  earning  at  that  time — ^for  wages  were 
w — but  nine  or  ten  shillings  per  week.  Of  these  three,  one 
IS  done  well  in'  the  Colonies,  another  is  resident  agent  to  $t 
eikshire  baronet,  and  the  third  is  bailiff  to  a  nobleman  in  one 
'  the  midland  counties. 

Good  hands  for  drilling,  ploughing,  stacking,  &C.,  with  a  firsts 
ASS  shepherd  and  cowman,  should  be  found  upon  every  home- 
inn.  The  other  appointments  will  then  match  one  another; 
ye  team  will  be  well-fed  and  lively-going ;  the  harness  well-kept, 
ith  a  spice  of  display  about  it ;  the  stock  will  have  an  air  of 
omfort ;  and  the  implements  will  be  in  good  order,  and  in  their 
roper  places. 

Bat  there  is  one  drawback  in  having  wages  higher  than  the 
drrent  rate  of  the  district — the  difficulty  of  setting  piecewcNck 
>  the  hands,  unless  at  a  somewhat  extravagant  price.  Now, 
iecework  should  of  all  things  be  cultivated,  wherever  practicable ; 

bas  many  advantages  both  for  employer  and  employed :  and 
^  the  less,  because  slack  hands  (for  such  will  get  in  among 
krs)  have  an  idea  that  it  is  not  needful  to  work  quite  so  hard 
*r  the  squire  as  for  other  employers.  It  is  an  excellent  and 
^iseworthy  plan  to  let  the  hands  off  on  Saturday  afternoon,  say 
'^  four  o'clock,  summer  and  winter.  It  is  a  boon  which  they 
ill  value,  its  loss  to  the  employer  is  not  appreciable,  and  it 
R>rds  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

Upon  the  owner  himself  a  beneficial  influence  will  assuredly 
3  exerted,  if  he  gives  moderate  attention  to  the  farm  in  his  own 
^cupation.  He  gets  a  greater  insight  into  rural  a&irs,  he  is 
5tter  able  to  judge  of  all  that  pertains  thereto,  and  he  can  more 
adily  sympathise  with  the  losses  which  his  tenants  at  any  time 
iperience. 
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8.  The  Bailiff. 

He  is  in  Ireland  designated  a  steward,  in  Scotland  a  grie^*e  or 
overseer,  while  ''  farm  manager  "  will  either  describe  or  designate 
the  office  all  the  world  over.  The  duties  and  occupation  attached 
to  this  position  are  certainly  among  the  most  pleasant  which  can 
be  met  with  :  they  are  not  the  most  highly  paid,  probably  became 
pleasure  and  profit  together  are  more  than  can  be  often  obtained 
The  same  activity  and  abilities  devoted  to  almost  any  other  line 
of  business  would  generally  procure  very  different  emoluments. 

The  bailiff  occupies  an  intermediate  position,  between  the 
owner  and  those  with  whom  he  has  dealings  through  the  farm. 
Hence,  although  retaining  his  individuality,  it  is  right  that  be 
should  as  far  as  possible  carry  out  the  views  and  intentions  of  the 
principal.  If  a  resident  agent  has  the  control,  he  in  moit 
respects  represents  the  owner ;  it  is,  therefore,  well  that  there 
should  be  a  fair  understanding  at  the  outset  The  principal  or 
his  agents  have  the  right  to  interfere  or  to  direct  at  any  given 
time,  and  if  the  bailiff  acts  wisely  he  will  give  such  general 
directions  as  will  ensure  their  orders  being  attended  to,  though 
his  own  for  the  time  shall  remain  unfulfilled.  But  this  is  a  right 
which  few  honourable  nlen  care  to  exercise,  except  in  an  unfore- 
seen emergency.  The  employer  may  also  purchase,  eidier 
personally  or  by  commission,  any  stock  which  his  taste  or  dancy 
may  incline  to.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  world  to  the  bailiff 
but  to  lessen  his  responsibility ;  let  his  temper,  therefore,  remain 
unruffled.  In  a  case  which  we  knew  some  years  ago,  where  the 
owner  was  fond  of  buying  and  selling  personally,  a  very  great 
mistake  had  been  committed  in  the  purchase  of  a  lot  of  Irish 
animals,  which,  with  all  the  feeding  that  could  be  given,  had 
ultimately  to  l>e  turned  out  at  a  sacrifice.  "  I  told  your  Lordship 
so,"  said  the  bailiff;  and  a  cheque  for  the  quarter's  salary  was 
the  immediate  result  of  that  morning's  remark.  It  is  no  use 
offering  one's  opinion,  unless  such  opinion  is  asked  or  expected ; 
for  we  again  repeat  that  the  principal  has  a  perfect  right  to  take 
that  share  in  the  management  personally  which  he  sees  fit 

Times,  also,  will  occur  when  the  manager  is  requested  to  be 
in  attendance  upon  his  employer,  and  that,  too,  at  a  period  when 
business  urgently  claims  his  presence  elsewhere.  By  all  means 
attend  the  former,  and  make  such  arrangements  as  you  best  can 
for  the  latter.  Country  gentlemen  especially,  have  often  so  many 
engagements  on  hand,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  wait,  but  must 
be  waited  ujwn — besides  which,  they  pay  for  such  attention. 

The  settlement  of  marketing  and  other  incidental  expense! 
often  forms  a  source  of  annoyance,  which  had  better  be  avoided. 
There  have  been  cases  where  no  expenses  at  all  were  charged— 
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v'liere  lots  of  beasts  from  distant  fairs,  it  might  be,  were  brought 
iome  without  the  slightest  apparent  cost  to  the  owner.  Another 
nan  enters  his  expenses  to  the  minutest  item,  including  droving 
charges,  &c,  and  perhaps  gets  sharply  criticised  for  his  pains. 
Let  the  Teader  judge  which  plan  is  the  right  and  businesslike  one 
— viz.  where  expenses  are  fairly  charged,  or  where  expenses  are 
left  in  the  background,  while  an  increase  in  the  price  per  head 
makes  all  straight,  and  something  more.  In  regard  to  weekly 
markets,  a  regular  stated  sum  should  be  allowed  for  each  attend- 
ance, fairly  to  cover  all  expenses,  including  dinner,  stabling,  and 
tolls.  When  this  point  is  once  arranged,  let  it  be  done  with  for 
all  time  to  come. 

In  regard  to  the  settlement  of  accounts,  it  is  well  to  obtain  a 
receipt  for  all  moneys  paid,  small  sums  (say  under  half-a-sovereign) 
alone  excepted.  Though  such  is  not  the  custom  in  farming  ma- 
nagement generally,  yet  it  has  but  little  difficulty  in  practice. 
The  manager  should  be  provided  with  blank  forms  of  receipt, 
and  the  filling-up  is  only  the  work  of  a  moment,  while  the  satis- 
faction and  cleameto  it  affords  can  hardly  be  regarded  too  highly. 

In  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment,  the  bailiff 
holds  an  important  position ;  as  farm  supplies  of  various  kinds 
(labour  or  assistance  sometimes  included)  bring  him  into  con- 
nexion with  most  of  the  other  heads  of  departments.  Seek  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding  ;  what  supplies  are  wanted,  let 
them  be  promptly  and  cheerfully  given ;  and  endeavour  to  keep 
up  the  credit  of  the  establishment  by  honourable  dealings  towards 
all.  As  to  the  men,  it  is  quite  possible  to  retain  a  good  and 
friendly  connexion  with  them,  while  at  the  same  time  full  value 
is  obtained  for  the  wages  paid.  Punctuality  in  hours,  strict 
supervision,  and  kindly  feelings,  will  tend  materially  to  soften 
the  yoke  of  labour.  No  begging  for  gratuities  should  be  tole- 
rateil  *  and  it  would  be  better  far,  if  that  constant  source  of 
annoyance — beer — were  banished  from  business  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employed.  But  unhappily  upon  many  a 
Home-farm*  the  tap  runs  too  freely,  part  of  the  wages  being  thus 
paid  in  money  and  part  in  beer,  while  disputes  and  vexation  are 
the  invariable  result.  In  this  respect  the  bailiff  has  often  in  his 
hands  a  great  power  for  good  or  for  evil.  Let  such  power  be 
exerted  in  the  right  direction,  and  Home-farms  will  yet  stand 
higher,  and  their  utility  be  more  acknowledged,  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey  Farm,  Wanoickshtre, 
April,  1862. 

*  Certainly  not  upon  all — vide  the  published  experience  of  Mr.  Holland,  M.P., 
on  this  subject. 
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XV. — On  Portable  Manures  and  their  Home  Manufacture. 
By  Archibald  Smith  Maxwell. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  my  present  object  to  dilate  upcm  the  benefits 
which  agriculture  has  derived  from  the  use  of  portable  mannres^ 
because  experience  has  already  set  this  point  beyond  dispute. 
The  next  point  for  consideration  is  how  the  farmer,  who  has  the 
knowledge  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  manures,  is  to  guard  himself 
against  imposture  in  his  purchases.  A  remedy,  it  was  believed, 
would  be  found  in  the  general  adoption  by  the  manure  trade  of 
the  practice  of  selling  by  analysis  (accompanied  with  a  written 
guarantee  of  the  bulk  delivered),  undoubtedly  the  only  troe  test 
of  the  real  value  of  manures.  Vet  notwithstanding  that  fiumen 
themselves  took  the  initiative  in  this  matter  and  forced  the  tmde 
to  adopt  this  measure,  how  few  among  them  take  the  trouble  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  manures  purchased  are  actually  of  the 
quality  represented,  and  commercially  worth  the  price  at  whicb 
they  are  sold  I  There  is  scarcely  any  district  without  its  agri- 
cultural association  or  club,  and  surely  in  each  a  chemist  is  to 
be  found  at  hand  competent  at  least  to  detect  any  material  (l^■ 
preciation  in  the  manurial  value  of  an  article  from  the  original 
analysis.  If  by  the  report  upon  samples  submitted  to  such 
chemist  for  examination  suspicion  be  at  any  time  aionsed, 
recourse  could  then  be  had  to  an  accredited  analytical  chemist 
for  an  accurate  analysis  of  samples  taken  from  the  bulk,  which, 
if  found  to  come  below  the  standard  analysis  on  the  faith  of  which 
the  purchase  is  made,  would  lead  to  an  adjustm«it  of  the  dif- 
ference in  value,  or  if  the  imposition  be  flagrant,  the  stuff  would 
be  returned  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  made  public.  In 
Berwickshire  this  practice  is  in  full  operation,  and  has  hsd  a 
wonderful  effect  in  checking  fraud. 

While  the  test  of  analysis  is  destructive  to  the  interests  of 
adulteration,  it  acts  as  a  protection  and  encouragement  to  fte 
honest  dealer. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  that  farmers  should  possess  a 
general  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry,  this  is  a  study 
that  demands  more  time  and  attention  than  most  of  theffl 
ran  well  spare :  it  is,  however,  matter  of  surprise  that  so  fcif 
make  inquiry  into  the  properties  of  the  manures,  which  they 
apply  ih  ignorance,  and  therefore  cannot  know  how  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage.  An  analysis  is  of  little  use  merely  to  look  d, 
to  those  who  do  not  understand  it  or  know  how  to  calculate  its 
worth. 

In  now  laying  l>efore  the  reader  the  ordinary  method  in  practice 
of  preparing  manures,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
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&rmer  can  make  as  cheaply  as  those  extensivel j  engaged  in  the 
trade,  for  quantitj  must  always  influence  the  cost  of  production ; 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  can  make  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
the  dealers  seil,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  difference  of  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  two  cases  is  not  equal  to  the*  profits  of  the 
tzade,  ranging  as  these  do  at  from  15  to  25  per  cent  The  manu- 
hctaxec  may  not  have  all  this  to  himself:  agents'  commission 
(5  per  cent — ^I  have  known  10  per  cent,  and  even  more  paid) 
mast  be  provided  for;  Imtthe  farmer  pays  for  the  whole.*  Manures 
are  now  so  numerous,  and  sold  under  so  many  different  names, 
diat  it  would  fill  a  page  to  enumerate  the  half  of  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  many  that  are  bought  £rom  some  noted  maker  and 
again  sold  (at  a  good  profit)  as  the  buyer's  own  make.  It  is, 
however,  satisfactory  to  observe  a  marked  improvement  in  manu- 
faetored  manures  generally  of  late  years,  which  I  believe  in  a 
great  measure  to  arise  from  the  demand  that  is  now  made  for  an 
analysis. 

Bones  and  their  products  for  Manure, — ^The  various  materials 
from  which  superphosphate  of  lime  is  derived,  such  as  bones, 
English  or  Foreign,  bone-ash,  animal  charcoal,  apatite,  and 
coprolites,  di£fer  in  value  according  to  the  proportion  of  bone 
emrth  which  they  cantain.  This  proportion  will  vary  from  46 
per  cent  in  raw  bones^  to  50  and  60  per  cent  in  boiled  bones 
or  coprolites,  and  60  to  80  per  cent  and  upwards  in  bone-ash, 
apatite,  and  some  other  foreign  substances.  We  see,  then,  how 
wide  a  range  is  included  in  the  value  of  these  materials. 

Far  Ton. 
Assuming  bone-ash  containing  60  per  cent.»  to 

be  worth.        4Z.     5». 

The  proportionate  price  for  65  per  cent.,  would  be    4?.  15«. 

70  „  ..     hh    55. 

„  „  75  to  85   „  6i.  to«.  15«. 

The  value  of  the  superphosphates  is,  however,  estimated  by  the 
source  from  whence  they  are  derived^  as  well  as  by  the  percentage 
of  soluble  and  insoluble  pliosphates  they  yield.  Superphosphates 
made  from  coprolites  and  apatite,  although  they  may  contson  the 
same  percentage  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphates  as  from 
ground  bones  and  bone-ash,  do  not  command  tfie  same  price, 
being  of  less  value  :  hence  the  practice  of  most  manufacturers  is 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two — ^bone  superphosphate 
(commonly  called  dissolved  bones)  being  usually  sold  **  warranted 
free  of  any  admixture  of  coprolites." 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  machinery 
at  present  in  use  in  a  large  manufactory  for  the  preparation  of 
superphosphates,  where  the  object  is  the  production  of  the  greatest 

*  It  is  a  common  practice  to  veigh  in  the  bags,  making  no  allowance  for  tare. 
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quantity  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  smallest  cost  It  is  enough 
to  know  that  costly  machinery  is  not  required  for  home  mam' 
facture^  all  that  is  requisite  being  simply  a  pit  or  two  of  the 
following  dimensions  and  materials,  with  sufficient  storage  accom- 
modation. 

Having  dug  out  a  space  large  enough  for  a  pit  10  feet  long, 
6  feet  wide,  and  2^  feet  deep,  inside  measurement,  level  the 
bottom  and  lay  down  3  inches  of  mill-wrought  puddle,  upon  which 
place  fire-brick  flue-covers  to  form  the  sole  of  the  pit;  build  die 
sides  and  ends  with  common  bricks  (a  brick  and  half  thick), 
using  iio  cement  or  plaster ;  puddle  outside  and  pack  with  £iie 
sand.  After  the  pit  has  been  once  used  for  dissolving,  the  in- 
terstices between  the  bricks  will  be  filled  up.  A  pit  of  this  sin 
is  capable  of  holding  two  tons  of  ground  bones.  Pits  may  of 
course  be  made  of  smaller  dimensions,  if  preferred.  Strong 
wooden  vats  or  tubs  will  suit  equally  well.  In  preparing  8npe^ 
phosphate,  first  throw  into  the  pit  the  substance  it  is  intended  to 
dissolve ;  pour  over  this  one-fourth  its  weight  6f  water,  stirring 
and  mixing  well  with  a  wooden  rake  or  pole ;  then  add  sulphuric 
acid,  which  may  be  twice  the  weight  of  the  water  or  half  the 
weight  of  the  substance  to  dissolve :  stir  and  mix  the  mass  as 
Ijefore.  Take,  for  example,  2  tons  of  bone-ash,  containing  75  per 
cent,  of  phosphates,  10  cwt.  or  112  gallons  water,  1  ton  sulphuric 
acid,*  and  allow  to  remain  48  hours  in  the  pit :  the  above  would 
yield  46  per  cent,  of  phosphates,  of  which  there  would  be  24  per 
cent,  soluble,  at  an  average  cost  of  5/.  bs.  to  5/.  10«.  per  tea 

Superphosphate  made  by  dissolving  coprolites,  apatite,  or  bone- 
ash,  contains  no  ammonia,  of  which  there  is  an  appreciable 
quantity  in  superphosphate  made  from  fresh  (unboiled)  boneit 
Ammonia,  when  wanted,  is  generally  supplied  by  the  addition 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Ground  bones  and  coprolites  require  more  acid  to  make  the 
phosphates  soluble  than  bone-ash.  The  finer  bones  are  reduced 
the  less  acid  will  be  required,  and  their  division  being  more 
minute,  more  soluble  phosphates  will  be  obtained. 

When  superphosphate  of  lime  is  removed  from  the  pits,  it  i« 
unnecessary  to  employ  any  drying  substance  to  take  up  the  re- 
dundant moisture  ;  for  if  allowed  to  remain  in  a  heap  for  a 
sufficient  time,  the  moisture  will  evaporate  by  the  heat  generated 
in  the  mass,  and  although  losing  in  weight  according  to  the  time 
it  remains  in  the  heap  (under  cover),  there  will  be  an  increase  in 

*  Brown  sulphuric  acid  (called  unconcentrated)  1*7  specific  gravity,  or  of  140^ 
(by  Twaddel's  hydrometer),  as  being  the  cheapest,  is  best  siuted  for  the  pnrpo*' 
of  dissolving  bones,  the  price  ranging  from  Al,  to  Al,  155.  per  ton. 

t  From  4  to  4*5  per  cent,  in  unboiled  bones,  and  fh>m  2  to  3  in  boiled  booei. 
— P.H.F. 
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e  percentage  of  soluble  phosphates.  If  required  for  application 
ioitly  afier  preparation,  care  must  be  taken  that  calcareous 
latters  (chalk  or  lime)  are  not  used  as  drying  materials,  which 
ould  to  a  certain  extent  neutralise  the  acid,  and  consequently 
3duce  the  solubility  of  the  phosphates.  Dry  bone-ash  or  bone- 
leal  will  suit  the  purpose  well.  Having  thus  arrived  at  the 
am  from  which  most  of  the  best  manures  are  made,  what  remains 
0  form  a  compound  manure  is  a  very  simple  affair,  because,  as  far 
18  the  farmer  is  concerned,  according  to  the  quantity  of  am- 
Qonia  added,  a  manure  will  be  formed  rich  or  poor  as  the  maker 
nay  choose.  To  derive  the  full  effect  from  phosphoric  acid,  it 
nust  be  conjoined  with  ammonia.  Now,  for  agricultural  purposes 
jnenuine  Peruvian  g^ano  is  the  cheapest  source  of  ammonia ; 
herefore  a  mixture  of  pure  bone  superphosphate  and  Peruvian 
piano  (proportioned  according  to  the  crop  and  soil  for  which  it 
is  intended),  will  form  a  phospho-Peruvian  guano  or  manure 
[call  it  what  you  like)  of  money  value  equal  to  any  manure  sold,. 
md  infinitely  superior  to  the  greater  portion  of  compound  manures 
in  the  market.  The  mixture  improves  the  power  of  each,  the- 
kee  acid  of  the  superphosphate  fixing  the  ammonia  in  the  guano,^ 
Rrhich  is  besides  presumed  by  some  chemists  to  exert  an  influence 
in  decomposing  mineral  ingredients  in  the  soil.  Should  at 
my  time  a  difficulty  occur  in  procuring  a  supply  of  suitable 
materials  for  making  superphosphate,  then  purchase  genuine 
South  American  or  other  good  phosphatic  guano,  of  which  take 
i  tons  and  mix  with  1  ton  of  Peruvian  guano,  and  the  result  in 
>rdinary  cases,  when  applied  to  root-crops,  will  equal  4  tons  of 
Peruvian  per  se.  The  proportions  can  be  varied  according  to 
[drcumstances.  Peruvian  g^ano  alone  in  a  very  dry  season  like 
1859,  proved  in  many  places  nearly  a  failure  in  comparison  with 
this  mixture,  and  inferior  in  promoting  the  growth  of  turnips  to 
South  American  guano  unmixed,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
published  report  of  experiments  made  in  1859  on  the  growth 
of  turnips  with  different  manures  by  the  Inverness  Farmers^ 
Society  (see  p.  2.74). 

Among  these  nineteen  carefully-selected  inimures,  it  was  proved 
that  the  same  money  value  of  South  American  guano  produced 
about  4  tons  more  turnips  per  acre  than  Peruvian  guano,  and 
much  more  in  proportion  than  any  of  the  other  ifianures  named 
and  detailed  in  the  above  report — the  Peruvian  guano  producing 
per  imperial  acre  13  tons  2  cwt.  17  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  3^.  9^. 
per  ton,  and  the  South  American  guano  17  tons  2  cwt  3  qrs. 
7  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  3^.  2^.  per  ton.  The  cost  of  the  manures  I 
have  recommended  will  not  exceed  8/.  per  ton,  taking  the  price 
of  pure  dissolved  bones  and  South  American  guano  at  6/.  5^.  and 
6/.  10s.  per  ton,  and  Peruvian  guano  at  12/.  10*.  per  ton ;  and 

VOL.  XXIII.  T  they 
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bej  maj  be  applied  in  all  seaaonA  with  greater  hopes  of  saccesi 
ban  nine-tenths  of  the  special  manmres  for  gras%  gmi%  and  root% 
rith  which  the  market  is  inundatnL 

There  is  another  substance  whidi  fiinnera  mij^t  torn  to  accoant 
or  the  home  manu^Eictiire  of  manure,  vix.  the  avnmomacal  liqnor 
rom  gas-wiMrkS)  but  that  in  most  places  the  entire  supplj  is 
Nurdiased  by  contract  by  die  manufaictmrers  of  sulphate  of  ani-> 
aonia.  Tins  ammcmiacai  liquor  is  of  considcxaMe  Talue  as  a 
ermenting'  agent  in  dissolving  bones.  After  faein^  once  distiOed 
t  eontakia  20  per  cent  of  anmionia,  chieflj  in  die  state  of  a 
arbonate,  in  which  form  it  is  Uabie  t&  escape ;  and  in  carder  to 
heck  the  evaporatton,  sulphuric  acid  shoald  be  mixed  with  it. 
ffae  difficulty  of  procuring  this  liquor^  as  already  mentioned^ 
aust  interferewith  its  extended  use  cm  tike  fiaom.  '  It  is  genexaUy 
dmitted  that  the  use  of  nitFOgenous  mannics  aloi»  for  top^ 
Iressing  cereals  promotes  too  rapid  growth,  rendering  the  stem 
ucculent,  and  thereby  inducing  in  the  crop  a  tendency  to  lodge, 
^{any  substances  •  have  been  recommend^  to  counteract  this 
endency,  without  impairing  the  properties  of  the  manure  em- 
ployed. Salt  has  hitherto  been  most  generally  used,  with  Peru- 
ian  guano :  the  complaint,  however,  against  this  article  is,  that 
^hile  it  stiffens  the  straw,  it  lessens  its  balk.  Sidphate  of  soda  is 
tow  coming  into  use  to  mix  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 
mmonia,  and  with  good  effect  As  the  question  is  asked  occa- 
ionally  where  nitrate  of  soda  is  made^  it  may  not  be  altogether 
lut  of  place  to  state  that  the  greater  portion,  If  not  the  whole 
Lsed  in  agriculture,  is  imported  from  South  America,  East  Indian 
litrate  of  soda,  being  employed  in  the  manu&cture  of  nitrate  of 
>otash  (saltpetre),  in  which  state  it  comes  to  tiiis  coui^try. 

Ferment^  Banes. — Several  substances  may  be  employed  to 
erment  bones :  ashes  of  wood,  peat,  and  coal,  sawdust,  droppings 
rom  the  stable,  brewery  refuse,  shoddy,  or  any  substance' that 
nrill,  when  mixed  with  ground  bones,  induce  fermentation :  these, 
if  moistened  with  the  drainings  from  the  dunghill,  urine,  gas- 
liquor,  &c.,  when  reduced  to  a  crumbling  state,  will  furnish 
I  manure  of  considerable  fertilising  properties.  The  heap  having 
been  made  up  with  sufficient  moisture,  is  left  to  ferment,  the 
operation  being  performed  in  a  covered  shed.  As  a  general  rule, 
bones  as  a  manure  are  better  adapted  for  light  graveUy  soils  than 
for  stiff  land. 

Carcases. — Horses  and  cattle  that  die  on  l(he  &rm  through 
disease,  accident,  or  age,  are  in  general  buried ;  as,  being  of  no 
further  use,  that  is  the  best  resource  for  putting  them  out  of  the 
way.  I  shall  point  out  what  should  be  done  with  such  carcases, 
thereby  they  may  be  turned  to  some  useful  and  economical 
purposes.     First  skin  the  animal,  as  done  in  a  slaughterhouse ; 

T  2 
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sprinkle  well  the  skin  with  salt  on  the  fleshy  side  to  presenre  it 
from  putrefaction,  then  roll  it  up,  when  it  may  be  kept  till  a 
convenient  opportunity  for  disposal  to  a  tanner.  The  carcase  is 
then  cut  up  into  pieces  of  \  cwt.,  put  into  a  boiler  with  water  and 
boiled  for  28  houjs,  by  which  time  the  flesh  will  have  so  softened 
that  the  bones  can  be  taken  out.  Before  doing  so,  whatever 
grease  there  is  will  float  on  the  top;  this,  when  skimmed  dS^ 
will  be  found  superior  to  any  other  grease  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery and  cart^«xles.  The  boiled  flesh  may  be  cut  up  and 
mixed  with  the  farmyard  manure ;  and  the  liquor  or  soup  might 
be  used  to  ferment  bones,  or  run  into  the  liquid-manure  temk. 
The  quantity  of  each  ingredient  depends  entirely  upon  the  m 
and  condition  of  the  animals.  Takmg  an  ordinary-sixed  farm- 
horse,  in  working  condition,  weighing  15  or  16  cwt,  the  follow- 
ing may  be  assumed  as  the  approximate  value  of  the  products  :— 

£.   ».  cf. 

Skin,  present  valuo  105.  6df.,  average        ..      ..     0    8  6 

Grease,  28  lbs.,  at  6d  per  lb 0  14  0 

Bones,  rfry,  66  lbs.,  at  4».  per  c\i't 0    2  0 

Flesh  and  liquor  for  manure      0    2  6 

17    0 

(84  lbs.  is  the  greatest  weight  of  dry  bones  the  largeU  horse  will  yield.} 

We  cannot  too  forcibly  impress  upon  farmers  the  importance 
of  being  assured  that  the  articles  they  purchase  are  genume ;  the 
absolute  necessity,  therefore,  of  buying  only  by  a  guaranteed 
analysis,  and  of  proving  the  correctness  of  the  same  by  a  check 
analysis  of  a  sample  taken  from  the  bulk  delivered.  By  this 
means  any  difference  in  value  may  be  adjusted  before  application, 
and  disputes  avoided  ;  for  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  redress  after* 
tcardSj  on  the  ground  that  the  results  did  not  come  up  to  expects^ 
tion.  Makers  of  chemical  manures  buy  the  materials  they  nie 
by  analysis :  were  this  precaution  neglected,  the  manufacture  of 
manures  would  be  a  thing  of  chance  instead  of  calculation  and 
science.  Why  should  farmers  be  less  alive  to  their  own  interests? 
The  trouble  is  little  and  expense  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
interests  at  stake. 

There  are,  however,  some  farmers  who  expect  too  much  fiom 
the  use  of  portable  manures.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  tfaeie 
alone  can  keep  the  land  at  all  times  in  good  heart ;  they  ooght 
rjither  to  be  employctl  as  stimulants  or  auxiliaries,  than  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  farmyard  manure. 

27th  February,  1861. 
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KYI. —  On  the  Commercial   Value  of  Artificial  Manures.      By 
Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker. 

Not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  artificial  manures  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a 
venturous  speculation  than  of  that  of  a  legitimate,  well-regulated 
business.  Few  men  of  substance  and  character  were  then 
willing  to  embark  their  skill  and  capital  in  a  new  and  untried 
undertaking.  On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  thrown  out  of 
employment — Shaving  little  or  nothing  to  lose,  and  everything  to 
gain — eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  a  living  by  pre- 
paring and.  selling  compounds  many  of  which  scarcely. deserved 
the  name  of  artificial  manure.  At  that  time  inferior,  altogether 
trashy  mixtures,  were  the  rule,  and  well-prepared,  intrinsically 
valuable  fertilisers  quite  the  exception. 

Like  other  agricultural  chemists,  I  directed  public  attention 
to  the  extensive  frauds  to  which  the  unsuspecting  farmers  of 
England  were  subjected,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  published, 
with  a  view  still  further  to  check  the  nefarious  dealings  of  un- 
scrupulous persons,  a  valuation-table  or  priced-list  of  the  various 
fertilising  constituents  usually  entering  into  the  composition  of 
artificial  manures. 

In  conjunction  with  chemical  analysis,  the  valuation-tables 
published  by  Professor  Way,  Dr.  Anderson,  myself,  and  others, 
fully  answered  their  desired  end,  and  it  was  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence to  which  table  preference  was  given. 

jBy  degrees  agriculturists  learned  to  appreciate  the  material 
services  which  the  analytical  chemist  wa$  willing  and  capable  of 
rendering  to  intending  purchasers  of  artificial  manures.  .  The 
publication  of  these  tables  and  their  extensive  use  and  applica- 
tion in  estimating  the  money  value  of  manures,  have  had  much 
influence  in  rendering  the  manure-trade  what  it  now  is,  as  a 
rule,  namely — a  well-regulated  business,  carried  on  by  men  of 
substance  and  character,  possessed  of  skill  and  commercial 
knowledge  and  enterprise. 

At  present  manure-dealers  who  have  gained  for  themselves  an 
unenviable  notoriety  can  effect  but  few  sales ;  whilst  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  well-prepared,  concentrated  manures,  though 
by  no  means  of  equal  value,  may  now  be  bought  in  almost  every 
market-town  at  much  lower  rates  than  the  cost  of  similar  fertilisers 
if  prepared  by  the  farmer  himself. 

Valuation-tables  have  been  of  great  use  in  past  times,  and  are 
still  serviceable  helps  for  detecting  at  once  gross  imposition ; 
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they  likewise  afibrd  important  data  in  estimating  the  money 
value  of  manures. 

But  the  gigantic  dimensions  which  the  manufacture  of  uti- 
ficial  manures  has  assumed  during  the  past  few  years  in  this 
country,  and  the  consequent  altered  conditions  of  the  manure 
trade,  necessitate  not  only  several  modifications  in  the  prices  at 
which  the  various  constituents  of  artificials  are  valued,  but  like- 
wise much  circumspection  in  estimating  by  analysis  and  calcoli- 
tion  the  money  value  of  a  manure. 

Having,  in  my  capacity  of  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  numerous  samples  of  all  kinds  of  aitificial 
manures  annually  submitted  to  me  for  examination  and  opinioii, 
and  having,  moreover,  made  myself  practically  acquainted  widi 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  manures,  and  attentively  followed 
its  rise  and  progress,  I  believe  that  I  am  in  a  position  to  say 
without  hesitation  that  the  true  money  value  of  a  manuref  cannot 
always  be  calculated  with  anything  like  precisi<m  by  mere 
reference  to  an  analysis  and  certain  valuation-tables.  I  feel  in- 
clined to  go  a  step  further,  and  maintain  that,  at  the  preteiit 
time,  such  mere  rule-of-three  calculations  frequently  convey 
wrong  impressions  of  the  value  of  certain  manures,  and  do  not 
further  the  real  interest  of  the  consumer.  In  proof  of  this  I  may 
state  that,  not  long  ago,  I  saw  a  copy  of  an  aiudysis  of  a  manun^ 
the  commercial  value  of  which,  estimated  accoitling  to  the  nnial 
tables,  was  given  at  IIZ.  10s.  a  ton,  and  yet  this  article  was 
offered  for  sale  at  IL  10s.  a  ton.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  presnmed 
^t  this  manure  is  manufactured  under  peculiarly  fitvooraUe 
circumstances ;  but  this  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  for  the  calcn- 
lated  value  of  certain  superphosphates  rich  in  soluble  |diospbate 
of  lime  is  generally  21.  or  3/.  higher  than  the  price  at  whicb 
they  are  actually  sold.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  unnsoal 
occurrence  to  meet  with  really  good  and  cheap  fertilisers,  whicb, 
submitted  to  ordinary  commercial  analysis,  give  apparently  no* 
satiifactory  results,  inasmuch  as  their  value,  when  calcidatad 
according  to  any  of  the  approved  tables,  is  set  IL  to  21.  lowff 
than  their  true  money  value.  Recent  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  the  buyer  may  now  justly  expect  something  more  in  • 
manure  than  the  mere  agreement  of  its  calculated  valae  with  th^ 
price  at  which  it  is  actually  sold.  It  is,  comparatively  spedcofy 
easy  to  prepare  a  manure  say  at  61.  a  ton,  the  calculated  value « 
which  amounts  to  the  same  sum  ;  but  such  agreement,  in  my 
opinion,  is  no  guarantee  that  the  manure  is  really  worth  tha* 
price.  It  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  trade  in  artificials  that  many  samples  which,  as  the  saying 
is  amongst  manufacturers,  "  analyse  well,"  can  be  produced  at » 
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cheaper  rate  than  others  which  do  not  analyse  so  well,  but  which, 
RBvertheless,  show  a  better  result  in  the  field,  and  possess  a  higher 
if^ricultural  and  commercial  value. 

I  should  much  regret  if  these  observations  should  induce 
any  one  to  deny  the  utility  of  submitting  artificial  manures  to 
chemical  analysis.  Without  a  correct  analysis,  not  even  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  manure  can  be  given  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  and  always  will  remain  the  most  important  and 
most  indispensable  instrument  in  conducting  such  an  inquiry  ; 
bat  there  are  other  data  likewise  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
before  the  true  money  value  of  manures  can  be  determined. 

Believing  chemical  analysis  to  be  of  the  highest  practical 
utility,  and  fearing  that  discredit  may  be  brought  upon  it  by  our 
^^  Manure  Calculators,"  I  am  anxious  ta  place  in  a  proper  light 
the  ordinary  money  calculations  which  are  given  by  most  chemists 
with  the  analyses  of  artificial  manures. 

These  calculations  in  many  instances  do  not  deserve  the  name 
of  valuations,  for  instead  of  indicating  what  m  manure  is  worth 
to  the  ctmsumer  and  at  what  price  it  can  actually  be  bought  in 
the  market,  they  show  an  imaginary*  value  which  in  some  cases 
is  much  lower,  and  in  others  much  higher,  than  the  price  at 
which  the  manure  can  be  supplied.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following  numbers,  which  express  the 

Compositioti  of  a  Sample  of  Superphosplmte,  seUing  at  ^  10s,  a  ton. 

Moisture ^      ..     14*62 

•Organic  matter  and  water  of  combination      .%      ..      ..       9*92 

Bi-phosphate  of  lime        18'02 

Eqnal  to  bone-earth  rendered  soluble      {28'12) 

iDsoiuble  phosphates        ..     „      ^      .« 8*46 

Sulphate  of  lime        «      .«      ,.     ^     «•      ..  42*15 

Alkaline  salts 2*34 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand) ' ..       4'49 

10(H)0 

*  Containing  nitrogen ••         *59 

Eqaal  to  ammonia      ..      ••      *71 

An  exceedingly  simple  method  by  which  the  ralne  of  artificial 
mannres  is  calculated  is  to  regard  the  analysis  as  representing 
the  composition  of  100  tons  of  manure,  and  to  mnhiply  each 
constitoent  by  its  assumed  market-price  per  ton,  and  then  to  add 
up  all  the  products.  We  thus  obtain  by  calculation  the  price  of 
100  tons,  and,  by  dividing  this  by  100,  the  assumed  value  of 
1  ton. 

The  following  list  gives  the  price  per  ton  of  each  constituent, 
^cording  to  the  valuation-tables  of  Proifessors  Way  and  Ander- 
son, and  Mr.  Nesbit : — 
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Way. 


AodenoQ. 


KeAlt 


Organic  matter        

Soluble  phosphate  (t.  e.  bone-earth  rendered 

soluble  by  acid) 

Insoluble  phosphates      

Sulphate  of  lime      

Alkaline  salts 

Ammonia 


1    0    0 


33 
7 

1 

1 

5G 


0  10  0 

30    0  0 

7    0  0 

10  0 

10  0 

60    0  0 


£.1.  d. 

1  0  0 

24  0  0 

8  0  0 

1  0  0 

1  0  0 

60  0  0 


Calculated  according  to  Professor  Way's  table  we  obtained 
the  following  value  for  this  superphosphate  : — 

YalacperTon.  TotaL 

£.  £. 

Moisture      14*62 

•Organic  matter 14-62  x  1=  14-62 

Bi-i)hospliate  of  lime 18*02 

Equal  to  bone-cartli  made  soluble  (28*12)  x  33  «=  927*96 

Insoluble  phosphates 8*46  x  7—  59-22 

Sulphate  of  lime         42-16  X  1—  42-15 

Alkaline  salts     2*34  X  1  »      2*34 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter 

100*00 
*  Containing  nitrogen     ..      ..  -59 

Equal  to  ammonia        ..     ..  '71   x  56  >»     39*76 

Calculated  Talue,  102. 16s.  per  ton.  £1086*05 

Proceeding  in  the  same  manner,  the  price  of  the  same  super- 
phosphate will  be  107.  according  to  Dr.  Anderson's,  and  82.  6i. 
according  to  Mr.  Nesbit's  table.  Whether  we  take  Professor 
Way's,  or  Anderson's,  or  Mr.  Nesbit's  tables,  in  either  case 
there  is  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  actual  price  at  which 
this  article  is  sold  and  its  calculated  valuie.  Similar,  and  in 
some  cases  still  greater  differences  can  be  noticed  in  the  calcu- 
lated and  actual  value  of  many  samples  of  superphosphate, 
especially  those  made  exclusively  from  coprolites  and  other 
mineral  phosphates.  It  evidently  appears  from  these  fisicts  that 
at  the  time  when  Professor  Way,  Anderson,  and  Nesbit  drew  up 
their  valuation-tables  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  could  not  be 
manufactured  so  cheaply  as  at  present,  and  that  consequently  the 
price  per  ton  of  soluble  phosphate  now  requires  to  be  reduced, 
especially  if  Professor  Way's  or  Dr.  Anderson's  figures  are 
taken  as  standard  values  in  the  calculation,  and  the  manure 
under  consideration  is  entirely  or  principally  made  from  mineral 
phosphates. 

I  purposely  abstain  from  giving  an  amended  price  for  soluble 
phosphate  of  lime,  for  such  a  price  caimot  well  be  fixed  in  a 
general  way  and  then  applied  to  particular  instances. 
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The  fact  is,  the  commercial  value  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime, 
like  that  of  many  other  materials,  depends  in  some  measure  on 
the  source  from  which  it  is  derived  and  the  nature  and  the 
sunount  of  other  substances  with  which  it  is  associated.  Thus, 
soluble  phosphates  cannot  be  produced  at  as  low  a  price  when 
made  from  bones  as  from  mineral  phosphates.  Then  why  not 
make  it  in  the  cheapest  possible  form  ?  is  a  question  which 
naturally  suggests  itself,  but  which  is  answered  by  the  fact  that 
In  many  instances  bones  partially  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol  pro- 
duce a  better  practical  result  on  the  turnip-crop  on  light  soils 
fchan  a  mixture  containing  an  eqiuvalent  amount  of.  soluble 
phosphate  made  from  coprolites  and  insoluble  bone-phosphate. 

We  thus  see  that  it  is  not  enough  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
amount  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphate  in  a  turnip-manure, 
but  that  the  very  source  from  which  the  fertiliser  is  obtained 
affects  its  ag^cultural  as  well  as  its  commercial  value. 

A  superphosphate  containing,  say,  15  or  18  per  cent,  of  soluble, 
15  per  cent  of  insoluble  phosphate  in  the  shape  of  bone,  and 
2^  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  can  be  made  much  cheaper  by  pro- 
ducing in  the  first  place  the  soluble  phosphate  from  coprolites, 
and  mixing  the  coprolite  superphosphate  afterwards  with  bone- 
dust  and  a  certain  quantity  of  shoddy,  or  a  similar  nitrogenous 
refuse  material,  than  by  making  it  entirely  from  bones.  But  as 
superphosphate  prepared  from  bones  has  a  better  effect  in  the 
field  and  costs  the  maker  more  money,  and  thus  has  a  higher 
commercial  value  than  a  manure  which  on  analysis  furnishes 
the  same  amount  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphate  and  nitrogen, 
the  constituents  of  a  bone-superphosphate,  and  amongst  them 
soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  must  have  a  higher  commercial  value 
in  this  combination  than  in  a  mere  mixture  of  dissolved  copro- 
lites, bone-dust,  and  a  nitrogenous  refuse  matter. 

Again,  up  to  28  or  30  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphate  (t.  e.j 
bone-earth  rendered  soluble  by  acid),  may  be  produced  in  a 
superphosphate  simply  by  mixing  phosphatic  materials  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  sulphuric-acid ;  but  if  a  much  higher  pro- 
portion of  soluble  phosphate  is  required,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  more  complicated  and  expensive  chemical  processes;  and 
these  processes,  of  course,  add  to  the  expense  at  which  the 
soluble  phosphate  is  obtained  in  highly  concentrated  manures, 
such  as  Messrs.  Bumard,  Lack,  and  Go's.  Concentrated  Super- 
phosphate, which  contains  no  less  than  44  per  cent,  of  soluble 
phosphate. 

Notwithstanding  the  increased  expense  in  producing  the  soluble 
phosphate  in  a  highly  concentrated  superphosphate,  it  may  be 
§:ood  policy  and  economical  to  the  consumer  to  prepare  such  con- 
centrated fertilisers  for  exportation  or  for  application  in  localities 
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where  the  cost  of  carriage  of  the  diluents  in  ordinaiy  manures 
amounts  to  much  more  than  the  extra  expenses  of  the  process  of 
preparing  the  effective  constituents  in  a  highly  concentrated  form. 

Since,  then,  in  peculiar  cases  such  a  concentrated  manure  has  a 
higher  relative  value  for  the  consumer  than  an  (nxLinary  sample 
containing  18  to  22  per  cent,  and  is  prepared  at  greater  cost  by 
the  manufacturer,  it  certainly  would  not  be  right  to  estimate  the 
money  value  of  the  soluble  phosphate  in  both  at  the  same 
rate. 

Another  reason  which  deters  me  from  attempting  to  fix  a 
price  for  soluble  phoi^hate — or,  indeed,  for  any  manuring  <H)n- 
stituent — ^is,  that  the  price  of  the  same  substance  in  the  same 
form  >'Bries  continually  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

The  commercial  price  of  the  raw  materials  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  manures,  like  that  of  everything  else,  is  de- 
pendent upon  demand  and  supply,  and  regelates  itself  accoid- 
ingly.  Tlie  consumer,  in  my  opinion,  has  a  far  better  guaxantee 
for  a  supply  of  cheap  fertilisers  in  the  competition  of  respectable 
firms  than  in  the  publication  of  any  fallible,  because  constantly 
changing,  price-list.  There  exists,  moreover,  the  danger  that  the 
price-lists  fixed  by  chemists  of  standing  are  frequently  apjdied  by 
others  whenever  it  suits  their  purpose  long  after  they  have  become 
obsolete.  In  the  interest  of  the  farmer  I  feel,  therefore,  bound  not 
to  publish  an  amended  price-list  of  fertilising  matters. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  remarkable  change  which 
has  of  late  come  over  the  minds  of  some  manufactuiers  with 
regard  to  analyses  and  money-valuations:  many  of  those  who 
were  once  much  opposed  to  such  proceedings  are  now  most 
anxious  to  have  recourse  to  them  for  certain  manures.  The 
reason  for  this  anxiety  is  obvious ;  for  if  scientific  men  whose 
names  are  well  known  to  the  public  at  large  gravely  state  that 
manures  which  are  actually  sold  at  72.  10^.,  according  to  th*^ 
usual  mode  of  computing  their  value,  are  worth  Hi  10«.,  it  is 
but  natural  that  manufacturers  should  desire  to  secure  so  favour- 
able though  unreasonable  a  testimony.  For  years  I  have  re- 
frained' from  putting  a  money-value  upon  manures  sent  to  me 
by  manufacturers ;  for  it  strikes  me  very  forcibly  that  if  a  maker 
has  not  sufficient  chemical  and  commercial  knowledge  to  deter- 
mine correctly  the  money-value  of  his  own  productions,  he  has 
mistaken  his  proper  calling. 

Although  the  trade  in  manures  is  getting  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  a  limited  numlxer  of  intelligent  and  larg^  manufac- 
turers, there  are  still  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  snudl  and 
Ignorant  makers,  and  farmers  who  make  a  few  hundred  tons  of 
artificial  manures  for  their  own  use  and  that  of  their  neighbours. 
Generally  speaking,  a  manufacture  carried  out  on  such  a  limited 
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scale  briiigt  no  advantage  to  die  consumer,  and  seldom  benefits 
for  wsaj  length  of  time  ^  prodocer,  who  has  neither  skill,  capital, 
nor  enterprise  to  compete  with  a  firm  which  does  a  lai^ 
trade.  The  price  which  a  manufacturer  has  paid  for  his  raw  ma- 
terials, including  labour,  carriage,  ba^s,  &c.,  is  not  necessarily 
a  criterion  of  the  worth  of  the  manure,  because  he  may  have 
bought  under  serious  disadvantages.  A  man  who  has  not  suffi- 
cient chemical  knowledge  will  often  select  raw  materials  which 
are  ▼ery  good  in  appearance,  but  in  reality  cannot  be  employed 
so  profitably  as  others  ;  or  he  may  not  have  sufficient  capital  to 
buy  in  materials  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  taking  a  ship's 
cargo  at  a  time ;  or,  if  he  has  capital,  he  may  not  have  sufficient 
commercial  knowledge  and  decision  to  take  advantage  of  a 
finronrable  turn  in  the  market.  For  these  and  similar  reasons 
sm:h  a  dealer  will  lose  money  if  he  sells  the  manufactured  pro- 
ducts at  a  rate  which  will  yield  a  good  profit  to  another  vendor 
more  favourably  circumstanced. 

In  commercial  analyses  and  calculations  founded  upon  them, 
tbe  form  and  condition  of  the  several  constituents  is  too  often 
entirely  overiooked.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to 
die  state  of  combination  and  mechanical  condition  in  which  the 
insoluble  phosphates  and  nitrogen  occur. 

Insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  present  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing forms :  §  or  ^nch  bones,  fine  bone-dust,  boiled  bones, 
bone4>lack,  bone-ash,  coprcdites,  apatite,  Estramadura  phos- 
phate. Sombrero  guano,  Peruvian  guano,  and  phosphatic  guanos. 
•  Now,  in  most  of  these  conditions,  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime 
has  a  different  agricultural  and  commercial  value,  ^inch  bones 
are  more  effective  and  cost  more  than  •l-inch ;  fine  dust  is  still 
more  expensive ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  finer  bone-dust  is, 
the  more  powerful  is  its  action  and  &e  greater  the  cost  of 
preparation.  When  bones  are  acted  upon  by  acid,  but  not 
apjdied  in  sufficient  quantity  to  convert  all  the  phosphate  of 
lune  which  they  cootam  into  soluble  phosphate,  there  remains 
in  the  mixtare  a  certain  quantity  of  insoluble  phosphate,  which, 
in  this  condition,  is  still  more  valuable  than  in  that  of  fine 
bone-dust  On  the  other  Imnd,  the  insoluble  phosphates  in 
animal  charcoal  (bone-l>lack)  and  even  bone-ash  are  of  very  little 
use  in  a  turnip-manure.  Of  still  less  use  to  root-crops,  if  possible, 
are  the  insoluble  j^bosphates  in  coprolites,  apatite,  and  other 
mineral  phosphate.  Intermediate  in  their  action  between  fossil 
jdiosphatic  materials  and  bones  are,  perhaps,  certain  semi-fo^ 
silised  guanos,  whilst  in  Peruvian  and  several  phosphatic  guanos 
the  insoluble  phosphates  are  so  extremely  minutely  divided  that 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  them  worth  twice  as  much  as  phosphates 
in  the  form  of  ordinary  bone-dust. 
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It  is,  therefore,  simply  absurd  to  put  the  same  value  on 
insoluble  phosphates,  irrespective  of  the  form  in  which  they 
occur,  since  in  a  turnip-manure  their  worth  may  range  from 
absolutely  nothing  up  to  7Z.,  8Z.,  or  even  12Z.  a  ton. 

As  regards  nitrogen,  this  element  may  be  present  in  the  shape 
of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  or  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  uric  acid ;  or,  again, 
in  shoddy,  whale-blubber,  fish-refuse,  horn  and  hide  clippings, 
scutch,  leather-refuse,  and  many  other  forms.  In  all  these  dif- 
ferent forms  nitrogen  has  a  different  agricultural  and  commercial 
value,  and  it  is  therefore  unreasonable  to  assume  the  same  piioe 
in  calculating  the  money-value  of  the  nitrogen  which  a  manure 
may  contain  in  so  many  varied  shapes. 

Besides  this,  some  purely  practical  matters  have  to  be  well 
considered  before  a  fair  estimate  can  be  given.    In  some  instances 
superior  composition  in  regard  to  ingredients  may  be  more  ihan 
neutralised  by  imperfect  pulverisation  or  by  a  damp  and  lumpy 
condition,  tending  to  inequality  of  distribution  and  irregulantj 
in  the  growth  of  the  crop.     A  fine  state  of  division,  dry.  condi- 
tion, and  uniformity  of  composition  cannot  be  secured  without  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacture.     No  allowance, 
however,  is  generally  made  for  this  expenditure  of  money  by  our 
rule-of-three  chemists ;  or  if  anything  at  all  is  allowed,  die  tame 
manufacturing  expenses   are   assumed    whether  the  manure  be 
fine,  dry,  and  uniform,  or  the  reverse.     Injustice  thereby  is  done  to 
honest  and  skilful  manufacturers,  and  at  their  expense. the  sale  of 
apparently  cheap  but  really  inferior  manures  is  encouraged. .  bthe 
manure  dry  enough  to  admit  of  equal  distribution  on  die  land  ? — 
is  it  very  Ane,  or  coarse  and  lumpy  ? — is  it  uniform  in  compod- 
tion? — are  the  ingredients  and  their  relative  proportions  in  a 
manure   really  useful  for  the  purpose  for  which   the  latter  is 
recommended  ? — what  facilities  are  there  in  a  particular  locality 
for  procuring  the  required  fertilisers  ? — and  many  similar  ques- 
tions tliat  do  not  enter  for  a  moment  into  the  mind  of  a  mere 
"  calculating  machine  "  require  to  be  well  weighed  before  any- 
thing like  a  just  estimate  of  the  money-value  of  a  manure  can  be 
given. 

In  a  highly-concentrated,  well-prepared  superphosphate,  I  have 
already  noticed  that  soluble  phosphate  has  a  somewhat  higher 
commercial  value  than  in  an  ordinary  sample.  Concentration 
or  dilution  of  all  the  more  effective  fertilising  constituents  simi- 
larly affects  the  commercial  value  of  other  manures.  It  is  there- 
fore evidently  unfair  to  take  as  a  standard  the  price  at  which 
ammonia,  phosphates,  &c.,  can  be  purchased  in  Peruvian  guano, 
in  calculating  the  money- value  of  nightsoil,  sewage,  and  other 
bulky  fertilisers. 

A  very  striking  example,  showing  how  much  bulky  and,  com- 
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paratively  speaking,  valueless  materials  reduce  the  money-value, 
is  presented  to  us  in  farmyard-manure.  One  ton  of  fresh  yard- 
manure  of  fair  average  quality,  I  find,  contains : — 

8,  d. 

6j  lbs.  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  worth,  at  3rf.  per  lb 1  7i 

81  lbs.  of  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  worth,  at  \d.  per  lb.        ..0  8i^ 

12|  lbs.  of  potash,  worth,  at  3(2.  per  lb 3  1} 

15  lbs.  of  ammonia,  worth,  at  6c?.  per  lb 7  6 

Total         12  llj 

Whilst,  thus,  the  calculated  value  of  farmyard-manure  is  nearly 
13f.  per  ton,  its  real  commercial  value  is'about  5^.  per  ton. 

Again,  before  certain  manures  could  be  obtained  that  are  now 
specially  prepared  to  suit  particular  soils  or  particular  crops, 
enterprising  and  intelligent  manufacturers  have  frequently  in- 
curred heavy  expenses. in  trying  all  kinds  of  fertilising  mixtures 
before  they  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  states  of  combination, 
and  the  relative  proportions  in  which  these  should  be  com- 
bined in  order  to  produce  the  best  practical  results.  It  is, 
therefore,  but  fair  that  those  who  profit  by  these  researches 
should  repay  the  manufacturer  for  the  time,  skill,  and  expense 
which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  production  of  such,  special 
manures.  In  estimating  the  money-value  of  such  fertilisers  this 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  allowance  be  made  for 
more  than  the  mere  market-price  of  the  several  uncombined  in- 
gredients. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  suggested  that  all  these  observations  only 
tend  to  show  the  inability  of  the  chemist  to  give  a  reliable  esti- 
mate of  the  money-value  of  a  manure.  I  openly  confess  concur- 
rence in  this  sentiment  if  the  name  of  ^^  chemist "  is  applied  to  a 
mere  human  analysing  and  calculating  machine,  or  even  to  a 
purely  theoretical  man  of  science ;  but  strongly  repudiate  it  if  it 
indiscriminately  refers  to  every  chemist. 

The  errors  committed  by  purely  theoretical  men,  and  the  caife- 
lessness  and  ignorance  of  others  who  call  themselves  agricultural 
chemists,  show  incapacity  in  individuals  ;  but  they  do  not  prove 
that  men  who,  without  presumption,  may  lay  claim  to  the  office 
of  an  agricultural  chemist,  are  not  in  a  position  to  render  most 
useful  services  to  the  farmer  by  informing  him  whether  the 
manures  sent  for  examination  are  cheap,  dear,  or  moderate,  at 
the  price  at  which  they  are  oflFered  for  sale.  Unquestionably,  a 
considerable  amount  of  commercial  and  agricultural  knowledge 
as  well  as  judgment,  and  the  fixed  determination  neither  to 
favour  producer  or  consumer,  are  quite  as  essential  qualifications 
in  an  agricultural  chemist  as  analytical  skill ;  but  those  agricul- 
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tural  chemists  who  possess  the  somewhat  rare  gift  of  uniting 
sound  scientific  knowledge  with  good  sense  and  acquaintance 
with  practical  matters,  assuredly  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  the  ▼err 
best  position  properly  to  estimate  the  agricultural  and  money 
value  of  manures. 


XVII. — Account  of  the  French  Experimental  Farm  at  Vaujours. 
Abridged  from  its  *  Annals'  by  P.  H.  Fbere. 

Abstract  op  Contests. — General  Description  —  Drainage  "--Cost  of  A|q»- 
ratus  for  Irrigation  —  The  Ni«;ht-Soil  of  Paris — Mode  of  applying  Nig^t- 
Soil  — Course  of  Events  at  Vaujours  —  Lodgment  of  Crops — Balaiioe- 
Sheet,  18G0 — Experiments  —  Plan  for  future  Cropping — Coaduaion. 

Some  few  English  farmers  are  probably  aware  that  an  £xpexi- 
mcntal  Farm  has  been  established  in  France  to  test  the  Talue  of 
the  sewage  or  night-soil  taken  from  the  cesspool*  of  Paris,  and 
the  economy  of  its  application  by  means  of  steam-pamps  and  the 
tubular  system  of  irrigation.  Not  having  heard  farther,  thej 
probably  surmise  that  its  career  has  not  hitherto  been  a  derided 
success  :  more  than  this  they  have  not  learned,  and,  if  men  of  the 
old  school,  they  do  not  care  to  inquire.  Yet,  if  we  look  azoimd, 
the  sources  of  agricultural  advancement  are  not  so  numerona  nor 
so  promising  that  we  can  afford  to  overlook  even  a  slight  prospect 
of  reward :  nor,  again,  are  exact,  trustworthy,  detailed  accounts 
so  common  or  so  easy  of  access  that  any  such  specimen  can  be 
passed  by.  Quite  apart  from  the  economical  results  obtained,  such 
accounts,  when  conscientiously  drawn  up,  are  of  great  service  to 
an  art  so  poor  in  statistical  knowledge  as  agriculture.  If  we  can 
put  them  to  no  other  use,  we  may  dissect  them  with  profit,  as 
the  Parisian  shawl-merchant  remodels  the  pnxlucts  of  Cashmere 
when  tlie  pattern  is  not  to  the  French  taste.  That  these  aecoonts 
are  in  this  case  conscientiously  framed  appears  on  the  fiuse  of 
the  reports;  indeed,  in  the  liberal  allowance  made  for  wear 
and  tear  of  dead  stock,  &c.,  they  contrast  very  favourably  with 
some  of  our  one-sided  estimates ;  and  for  this  the  more  credit  is 
due,  because  from  various  mischances  a  serious  deficit  had  to  be 
faced. 

There  is  further  reason  for  approaching  these  re<M>rds  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  because  the  vituperative  element  does  ncyC  enter 
into  them.  There  is  no  preface  of  promiscuous  and  ezaggemted 
invective  against  farmers  and  farming  generally,  in  terms  that 
are  almost  insulting  to  the  very  men  whose  ear  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  gain, — ^men  who  naturally  repudiate  the  fisneys-pcHtFait 
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rawn  of  tbemselreB  aiid  their  Imthreh, — ^who,  thoogh  not  the 
•ioneers  of  progress^  are  ia  the  van,  and  moring  steadily  on* 
rard»  observing  and  zeflecting,  though  not  called  upon  (or, 
cideed,  warranted)  to  liak  their  means  in  ventures  where  the 
ollower  is  prettj  sme  in  the  end  to  outstrip  the  leader. 

Such  men  will  look  with  interest  on  the  efforts  of  others  who 
gee  blundering  on  towards  knowledge  and  skilL  For  them  the 
vork  is  being  cut  out;  somethii^  will  come  of  it  by  which 
bemselves  may  profit  For  the  man  of  another  stamp — ^the 
undent  amateur*— these  annals  may  serve  as  a  useful  warning, 
that  however  bright  and  well-founded  his  conception  may  be, 
Lte  practical  success  will  depend  on  numerous  adjustments  in  the 
relations  of  soil^  dimate,  markets,  supply  of  labour,  and  state  of 
civilisation^  which  prevent  any  agricultural  '^  spurt "  from  being 
profitable.  All  whp  will,  may  pidk  up  some  useful  hints  ;  whikt 
those  crusty  friends  of  agricultural  progress  in  the  abstract^  who 
chuckle  at  the  zniseaxriage  of  every  individual  project,  may 
jenjoy  their  laugb^/br  a  seasoTL 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  year  1856  a  company  was  formed 
jut  shares  amountii^  to  10(\.00(>  firancs  (4000Z.)  lor  starting  this 
Experimental  Farm  of  2i0  acres,  situated  at  the  distance  ^  12^ 
miles  from  Paxis^  in  the  midst  o£  the  Forest  of  Bondy — a  name 
suggestive  of  robbery  and  violence*  The  choice  of  the  site  was 
evidently  detennined  by  the  proximity  of  a  canal,  which  inter- 
sected the  farm  and  brought  from  Bondy  in  barges  the  10,000 
.tons  of  night-soil  which  the  company  undertook  te  apply  to  the 
land,  on  which  condition  the  municipality  of  Paris  contributed 
30,000  francs  (1200/.)  to  the  enterprise,  to  which  the  Fiendfai 
Gtovemment  actded  an  ^annual  subsidy  of  160Z.  to  start  the 
enterprise,  with  a  stipulation  that  its  experimental  and  scientific 
character  should  be  maintained. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  experiiaental  rather  than  a  model  ferm.  Its 
site  appeared  at  first  to  be  at  the  world's  end,  for  die  public  roads 
leading  to  it  had  been  neglected,,  because  hardly  needed^  and 
iarm-roads  it  had  none,  neither  materials  for  making  thenu 
The  farm,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  map,  con- 
sisted of  two  narrow  strips  on  either  bank  of  the  canal ;  the 
buildings  stood  at  one  end  of  the  smaller  area, — no  slight 
obstacle  to  carrying  out  liquid  manure,  as  at  first  practised, 
n  carts,  and  to  bringing  home  bulky  fon^  crops^  since  it 
iook,  on  an  average,  half-an-hour  to  convey  a  load  to  the 
^bief  allotment  of  land  on  the  other  bank ;  diis  inconvenience 
ilso  led  to  the  horses  finishing  the  day's  work  of  ploughii^ 
tn  one  journey.  The  land  was  poor  and  foul,  mostly  heavy^ 
uid  requiring  dminage,  for  whic^  an  artificial  outfall  had  to 
be  procured  by  means  of  a  costly  main  drain.     Their  labouih 
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market  combined  all  the  evils  of  proximity  to  Paris  with  the 
drawbacks  of  a  wild,  secluded  spot.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
adjacent  forest  the  climate  was  cold  and  damp,  and  a&cted  by 
fogs  which  seem  to  rival  those  of  London ;  but  a  yet  worse  mis- 
chief haunted  the  woods — those  pests,  the  rabbits  I  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  quote  at  length  a  very  spirited  letter  on  this  hetd, 
which  will  doubtless  excite  much  sympathy  from  English  fellow- 
sufferers,  and  some  surprise  and  wonder  how  such  an  evil  con 
have  survived,  or  revived  after  the  clean  sweep  of  feudal  abiuei 
which  was  made  in  France  under  the  First  Revolution.  Besides 
the  command  of  water-carriage  and  the  prospect  of  approaching 
railroads,  there  was  little  to  balance  these  drawbacks  but  the 
advantage  of  having  a  liberal  landlord,  Mr.  Smith,  who  under- 
took, when  called  upon,  to  provide  money  for  roads,  drains, 
&c.,  charging  6  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  to  the  amount  of 
1200/. 

The  Canal  de  I'Ourcq,  which  intersects  the  form  in  a  bed 
nearly  9  yards  below  the  level,  was  a  work  of  the  First  Empire. 
The  requirements  of  this  canal  for  a  supply  of  water  led  to  tbe 
drainage  of  the  property  (which  had  been  a  swamp  in  winter), 
and  paved  the  way  for  thorough  drainage. 

In  1852,  the  Eastern  Railroad  came  within  6  miles  of  the 
farm :  recent  improvements  have  led  to  the  erection  of  a  station 
at  the  distance  of  about  4^  miles;  and  in  1860  another  line 
opened  a  station  less  than  2  miles  off. 

It  further  appears  that  the  depot  for  the  nightHK)iI  of  F^ 
from  the  formation  of  new  suburbs,  will  have  to  be  removed 
from  Bondy  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  land, 
so  that  about  one  mile  of  good  metalled  road  is  alone  wanting 
to  put  this  once  secluded  spot  into  direct  contact  with  Paris,  and 
with  other  towns  in  which  sugar-refineries  and  distilleries  are  in 
full  play.     These  are  important  elements  of  future  succefts. 

The  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from  the  extension  of  the 
railroads  were,  however,  for  a  while  attended  with  serious  draw- 
backs. The  construction  of  the  Northern  line  interposed  between 
the  engine-house  and  its  field  of  operation,  necessitating  the 
removal  of  the  former,  and  consequently  the  suspension  of  irriga^ 
tion  by  pipes  until  June,  1860.  It  likewise  so  interfered  with 
the  drainage  outfall  as  to  call  for  new  main-drains  and  tbe 
deepening  of  the  tunnel  which  passed  under  the  canal  in  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  reservoir.  These  works  were  began  in 
the  autumn,  with  disastrous  results ;  the  contractor  fiedled,  /^^ 
the  work  had  to  be  carried  out  at  all  hazard  and  any  sacrifice, 
amidst  rain  and  frost;  hardships  and  danger  to  the  workm^ 
and  with  haulage  destructive  to  the  teams  of  the  fiirm.  1^ 
work  cost  200/.  instead  of  80/.,  the  sum  contracted  for. 
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Drainage, 

Drainage  was  on  this  farm  a  necessary  preliminary  to  irriga- 
tion ;  but  as  it  was  estimated  that  for  the  217  acres  this  work 
would  cost  1200/.  (or  nearly  5/.  10^.  per  acre),  a  loan  was  re- 
quired. When  an  application  was  msuie.to  the  Company  of  the 
**  Credit  Foncier,"  the  formal  preliminaries  required  were  found 
to  be  so  tedious  that  the  landlord,  Mr.  Smith,  came  forward  and 
ofifered  to  make  the  required  advance  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
prescribed  by  the  company. 

M.  Barbier,  a  well-known  engineer,  was  employed  to  plan 
and  superintend  the  work,  which  was  surveyed,  certified,  and 
paid  for  by  the  Government  Engineer  of  the  district.  As  the 
work  proceeded,  the  necessary  advances  were  made,  bearing  an 
immediate  interest  of  five  per  cent.  The  land  of  the  left  bank, 
42^  acres,  has  been  already  drained. 

Main  drains,  2|  inches  in  diameter,  following  the  contour  of 
the  undulating  surface,  converge  towards  the  old  fen,  in  which 
basins  have  been  formed  to  act  as  sinks  (fosses  a  cuvette)^ 
Pipes  of  1'18  inch  bore  are  laid  from  13  to  16  yards  apart, 
at  a  mean  depth  of  51  inches,  in  a  bed  of  clay  mixed  with  sand 
and  marl.  To  complete  the  circuit,  air-drains  are  carried  along 
on  a  higher  level,  just  as  the  head  drains  follow  the  depres- 
sions. The  apex  of  the  system  is  indicated  by  an  air-chimney, 
in  like  manner  as  is  the  lowest  point  of  outfall  by  the  well  which 
acts  as  a  cesspool.  "  There  is  thus  a  double  circulation ;  whilst 
the  water  flows  downwards  the  air  is  constantly  mounting  up- 
wards, penetrating  the  soil  and  conveying  oxygen  to  the  manure 
which  is  being  consumed  and  transformed  by  the  process  of  slow 
combustion." 

Lastly,  from  the  lowest  point  in  the  fen  a  12 -inch  tunnel  is 
run  to  the  Bridge  of  Villepinte  at  a  depth  of  13  feet,  where  it 
empties  in  a  cascade  into  the  canal  the  drainage  water  from 
the  left  bank. 

At  the  date  of  the  publications  referred  to  the  work  on  the 
right  bank  was  still  incomplete,  there  being  here  greater  diffi- 
culties to  contend  against,  arising  from  want  of  fall  and  difficulty 
of  securing  an  outlet,  which  made  it  necessary  to  deepen  the 
tunnel  and  to  construct  main  drains  in  boiling  sand.  As  far  as 
it  has  gone,  the  work  has  cost  6/.  per  acre,  but  the  outlay  cannot 
be  fairly  stated  till  the  work  is  finished. 

Piping, 

Next  in  importance  to  the  work  of  drainage,  if  not  in  this 
case  of  more  special  interest,  was  the  organisation  of  the  appa- 
ratus for  irrigation,  which  was  a  work  of  time. 

VOL.  XXIII.  u 
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The  entire  outlay  made  for  this  object  was  as  follows  ;— 

1.  Lahoiir: —  £. 

Earthwork,  making  quay  for  barge,  and  cutting  trenches     108 
Brick  liiyer  and  carpenter  for  tunnel,  shed,  tank,  &c. 


2.  Implements : — 
Letestu's  pump 
Gargan's  moveable  steam-engine,  6  torse-power    ..      .,     272 


m 


Letestu's  pump,  which  lifts  25  tons  per  hour 100 


872 


3.  Pipes;— 

3000  metres  (3250  yards)   of   iron  pipe    (bituminQ, 

4][-inch,  at  5s.  i)cr  metre,  including  fixing 720 

Stop-cocks,  valves,  &c 96 

Moveable  pipes,  Gargan's  i»lan.  with  bayonet  joints       ..  96 

Contingent  expenses 56 

4..  riant  :— 

1  barge,  holding  4:0  tons 60 

3  water-carts,  at  8?.,  and  1  hand-cart      32 

5.  General  charges : — 

En;jrineer  for  superintendence 28 

MLsccllanoous  charges        24 


(Mis-stated  as  1800Z.)  £1628 

The  company,  acting  as  a  pioneer  for  others,  has  paid  dearly 
for  its  experience.  It  is  elsewhere  estimated  that  this  work 
might  now  be  executed  for  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  die 
original  outlay.  As  it  is,  the  great  bulk  of  the  land  has  been 
brought  directly  under  the  tubular  system,  whilst  the  few  ont- 
lying  pieces  not  so  circumstanced  are  within  easy  reach  of  the 
cisterns ;  and  this  has  been  accomplished  at  an  average  cost  of 
8Z.  per  acre  for  the  225  acres  of  which  the  farm  is  composed — an 
outlay  which  may  l)e  compared  with  Mr.  Blackburn's  estimate 
of  2147.  for  20  acres,  given  in  p.  14  of  this  volume. 

Moveable  Pipes, 

Moveable  pipes,  as  it  is  stated,  arc  often  made  of  leather, 
canvas,  gutta-i)ercha,  or  india-rubber ;  but  breakages,  contrac- 
tions at  the  points  of  flexion,  and  rapid  wear  are  against  the  use 
of  such  organic  substances. 

Following  in  the  track  traced  out  by  Lord  Essex,  by  Mr.  Harvey 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  works  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Directore 
at  Vaujours  employ  mo vcal)le  pipes  made  of  plate-iron  2^  inches 
in  diameter,  and  8  yards  2  feet  long,  this  being  the  greatest  length 
which  the  'works  can  turn  out ;  to  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  attached 
a  tube  of  india-rubljer  2J  inches  in  diameter,  strengthened  inside 
by  a  spiral  thread  of  iron-wire ;  sufficient  play  at  the  joint  is 
thus  attained  without  any  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  conduit ; 
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next  to  the  india-rubber  at  the  left  end  comes  the  male  screw 
of  a  bayonet  joint ;  at  the  other  end  is  the  female  screw  with  the 
bayonet  attached ;  the  joint  is  united  to  the  pipes  by  an  iron 
collar  ;  a  half-turn  of  the  screw  suffices  to  make  all  fast.  Nothing 
is  easier  than  the  carriage  and  adjustment  of  these  parts ;  one 
cart  will  carry  enough  to  form  a  conduit  200  yards  long ;  the 
workmen  bear  a  length  of  pipe  on  their  shoulders  to  its  resting- 
place,  the  ends  are  supported  on  a  wooden  X  to  make  a  join ;  a 
boy  is  left  at  the  stop-cock  to  open  or  shut  it  as  directed,  and  an 
assistant  levels  the  surface  with  a  rake.  The  foreman  works 
the  hose,  and  carries,  coiled  up  at  pleasure,  the  short  length  of 
india-rubber  which  forms  the  last  section  in  the  channel. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  work  performed,  it  may  be  stated  that 
in  April  about  1000  tons  were  applied  in  25  days,  or  40  tons 
per  day.  Since  the  morning  was  spent  in' fetching  the  '^  soil " 
by  barge  from  Bondy,  the  machinery  working  in  the  after- 
noon made  only  half  a  day  of  work.  In  the  dry  season,  when 
the  "soil"  is  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water,  the 
machinery  was  in  full  work,  and  distributed  150  tons  per  day. 
"The  price  of  a  length  (8  yards  2  feet)  of  moveable  tube  (2TV-inch 
gauge)  is  about  8^.  Ad.^  or  double  the  price  of  a  fixed  conduit  of 
the  same  bore.  It  is  laid  with  such  ease,  and  the  joints  are  so 
well  secured,  that  a  4|-inch  gauge  might  be  safely  used  instead 
of  the  smaller  size,  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  channel  of  the 
same  diameter  from  the  point  of  suction  to  that  of  distribution. 
This  would  be  sound  economy  in  regard  both  of  the  discharge 
of  the  fluid  and  the  hand-labour  required." 

Paris  Nigttt-SoiL 

Our  interest  in  this  enterprise  centres  on  its  employment  of 
the  vidange  ox  night-soil  of  Paris,  on  the  economy  of  its  appli- 
cation, the  crops  to  which  it  is  naturally  adapted,  the  best 
time  and  modes  of  applying  it,  and,  lastly,  on  the  hindrances^ 
restrictions,  and  changes  of  plan  which  season  and  climate,  state 
of  markets,  and  supply  of  labour  have  imposed  on  that  appli- 
cation. 

This  vidange  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  sewage  of 
English  towns;  it  is  night-soil  derived  from  the  cesspools  or 
pits  with  which  the  houses  are  generally  furnished.  These 
are  emptied  once  or  twice  in  a  year  at  night  by  carts  fur- 
nished widi  a  pumping  apparatus  which  adjusts  itself  to  an 
orifice  connected  with  the  pits.  The  carts  then  convey  the 
soil  to  a  great  sink  (d^otoir)  placed  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  from  whence  it  is  forced  by  steam-pumps  through  a  tunnel 
to  the  great  reservoir  at  Bondy,  where  it  is  either  dried  and 
manufactured  into  "  Poudrette,"  or  conveyed  to  the  farm  reser- 
voir in  barge-loads  of  40  tons  along  the  Canal  de  TOurcq. 

V  2 
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It  appears  from  analyses  that  a  cubic  metre  of  this  Paris  "  soil" 
^about  a  ton)  contains  ^  kilogrammes  of  nitrogen,  or  about 
7|  lbs.  =  9^  lbs.  of  ammonia,  the  salts  left  after  combustion 
amounting  to  nearly  19  lbs.  On  the  other  hand,  an  average  ton 
of  London  sewage  (according  to  Professor  Voelcker's  analysis) 
contains  only  3^  oz.  of  ammonia,  and  2  lbs.  of  mineral  matter,  of 
which  ^  oz.  is  phosphorus,  and  1 J  oz.  potash.  The  vidange  of 
Paris  therefore  contains  forty  times  as  much  ammonia  in  a  ton 
as  the  sewage  of  London. 

Means  of  A2)pIication. 

Next  to  the  consideration  of  the  fertilising  powers  of  this  nightF 
soil  comes  the  question  of  the  most  economical  means  of  applying 
it,  which  M.  Moll  thus  discusses. 

The  barrel  mounted  'upon  wheels,  either  with  or  without  appli- 
ances for  the  even  application  of  the  fluid,  has  been  in  use  from 
time  immemorial  in  Belgium,  in  the  northern  departments  of 
France,  and  in  Western  Germany.  It  has  the  advantage  of  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  and  consequently  of  small  outlay  in  the 
iirst  instance ;  but  in  the  end  its  employment  is  neither  simple 
,jior  economical. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  employ  under  the  same  circum- 
:'Stances  the  tubular  system  in  its  integrity  ;  that  same  system,  both 
.aided  by  gravitation  and  also  in  conjunction  with  the  water-cart ; 
and  lastly  the  cart  filled  by  hand,  and  emptied  either  by  direct 
action  or  the  use  of  the  ''  tub  and  scoop."  The  estimates  I  shall 
give  are  based  on  extensive  trials,  if  not  on  continuous  practice. 

A  few  preliminary  remarks  are  desirable.  When  liquid 
imanure  is  applied  to  growing  crops  the  dressing  must  be  much 
tliluted  :  if  it  be  urine  {^pirin '),  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk ; 
if  night-soil,  with  five  or  six  times  as  much  water.  Unless  a 
favourable  moment  can  be  seized  during  or  after  rain,  the  dressing 
should  be  much  more  diluted  than  this.  But  at  such  times,  from 
the  wet  state  of  the  surface,  the  passage  of  the  cart  is  often  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  land.  The  cart,  then,  cannot  be  well  employed 
for  growing  crops  in  the  season  of  their  growth,  neither  is  it 
•suited  to  winter  use. 

Any  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  use  of  concentrated 
and  diluted  manures  on  the  same  farm,  with  a  view  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  cart  in  the  former  case,  must  practically  prove  a 
failure :  the  mode  of  application  will  vary  for  diiferent  crops. 

The  importance  which  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  tubular 
system  attach  to  the  employment  of  gravitation  as  a  motive 
power,  shows  how  little  they  are  familiar  with  the  subject 
The  great  cost  of  this  system  consists  not  in  the  moving  power 
-or  the  apparatus  required  for  laying  on  the  liquid,  but  in  the 
pi]K*s.     Even  in  our  unfavourable  position,  where  the  boat  to  be 
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unloaded  is  from  10  to  16  yards  below  the  level  of  the  fields,  the 
cost  of  working  the  moveable  engine  and  pump  comes  to  only 
one-fifth  of  the  total  cost  of  the  apparatus.  With  a  fixed  engine 
it  would  be  one-sixth,  and  with  a  horse-power  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  charge.  In  spite  of  this,  of  the  high  price  of 
coals  at  Paris,  and  also  of  the  drawback  that  our  apparatus  haa 
not  been  in  full  employment — performing  only  half  or  one*third 
of  the  work  which  it  will  have  to  execute  in  future — it  neverthe- 
less costs  us  only  l^d.  to  lift  and  spread  one  ton  of  liquid 
manure ;  of  which  cost  the  coals,  oil,  and  labour  come  to  Id.^ 
and  the  interest  and  wear  and  tear  f  c/.  (8^-  per  cent,  being  allowed 
for  wear  and  tear).  The  application  of  gravitation  would  then 
save  f  {/.  per  ton ;  yet  this  rate,  low  as  it  is,  is  quite  exceptional, 
as  the  following  facts  will  prove. 

In  the  Sou£h  of  France  a  considerable  extent,  not  only  of 
gardens  but  also  of  arable  fields,  is  irrigated  by  machines,  set  in 
motion  by  the  wind,  by  steam,  and  even  by  horses  and  mules* 
From  many  data  collected  on  the  spot,  M.  Gasparin  ('  Cours 
d'Agr.,*  vol.  ii.  p.  457)  gave  the  following  estimate  of  cost 

The  cost  of  raising  to  a  height  of  13  feet  the  10,000  tons  of 
water  required  for  irrigating  a  hectare  (2  J  acres)  of  land  is : — 

£.    8.    d. 

By  horse-power 5    2    6 

„  wind        from  3^.  4«.  to  8    O'O 

„  steam-power  ^5-horse) 1  18    6 

„   8team-ix)wer  (45-horse)         1  12     6 

When  it  is  a  question  of  applying,  not  10,000  tons  of  water, 
but  a  fertilising  manure,  which  when  diluted  with,  say  four 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  will  not  exceed  100  tons  per  acre,  or  at 
the  outside  140  tons,  it  is  evident  that,  even  if  the  cost  of  pumping 
were  two  or  three  times  greater  than  this,  it  would  still  be  an 
insignificant  item  in  the  expenditure. 

The  respective  cost  of  the  liquid  manure,  when  applied  at 
Vaujours  by  barrel  and  steam-power,  is  as  follows : — 

Cost  per  Ton  of  Liquid  Manure  laid  on  by  Carts. 

Fr.    c. 
Prime  cost  of  "  soil "  per  barge-load  of  40  tons     ..     42    0 

Canal  charges ..      ..     10  60 

Mean  cost  of  emptying  barge  (15  fr.)  and  carting 

say800yards* 59  35 

111  95 
Or  2fr.  80c.  (nearly  2s.  4cZ.)  per  ton. 

The  state  of  the  roads  made  this  difference,  that  when  they 
were  bad   we   were  obliged  to  harness  three  horses  to  a   cart. 

*  The  cost  is  estimated  for  two  distances  of  540  and  1080  yards.  When  the 
roads  are  bad,  the  cost  is  increased  by  one-third,  and  it  varies  from  22  to  45 
francs. 
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When  everything  was  in  good  order  we  emptied  a  barge-load 
per  day  with  two  carts ;  but  in  the  winter  of  1857-58,  from  the 
defects  either  in  the  pump  or  the  roads,  this  work  occupied  one 
and  a  half,  or  even  two  days. 

A  further  sum  of  ^d.  per  ton  must  bfe  added  to  this  for  wear 
and  tear  of  dead  stock ;  which  is  calculated  at  8^  per  cent 
(tV  "/>ar  aw")  on  200/.,  the  >'alue  of  the  barges,  pump,  and 
carts,  and  the  amount  divided  between  2000  tons  of  manure. 
No  account  is  taken  of  springs  broken,  carts  .  damaged,  and 
manure  lost  by  accidents.  The  annexed  illustration  shows  the 
relative  positions  of  the  canal  and  barge  ;  the  reservoir  and  the 
tap  from  which  the  barrel-cart  was  filled  : 


Some  small  portions  of  the  farm  are  still  irrigated  from  the 
cart,  which  is  readily  filled  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  moveable 
conduit  by  d  perpendicular  pipe. 

This  pipe  acts  as  an  hydraulic  crane ;  a  canvas  arm  conveys 
the  liquid  to  the  bung-hole  at  such  a  rate  as  to  fill  1  or  1^  ton 
in  two  minutes.  The  distribution  has  been  much  simplified  bj 
an  improvement  suggested  by  M.  Moreau,  an  agriculturist  of 
Sevran  ;  an  orifice,  nearly  2  inches  wide,  made  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cart,  is  closed  by  a  stopper,  which  is  removed  by  a  horiEOOtal 
lever ;  as  the  liquid  flows,  it  falls  upon  a  small  metal  cone  (a 
mushroom  head),  and  thence  is  diffiised  to  the  width  of  tl^ 
wheels.  As  the  horse  moves,  the  liquid  paraboloid  applies  a 
well-defined  shower  without  gaps  to  the  surface  of  the  field.  By 
these  means  the  dressing  is  perhaps  more  evenly  applied  than  by 
the  hose. 

Such  a  cart,  with  fittings,  complete,  costs  12/.  I65. 

Cost  of  Liquid  Manure  laid  on  by  Steam-power  <ind  Pipes, 

The  emptying  and  applying  a  barge-load  by  steam-power  and 
pipes  will  occupy  half  a  day,  and  will  cost: — 

fr.    a 

For  fireman  and  bargemjui        3    0 

„    coal  and  oil 1  50 

„    foreman  and  assistants  distributing 4  65 

fr.  9  15 
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fr.    c 

Or  per  ton 0  22'3 

Add  charge  for  wear  and  tear,  |)er  toft     0  46*2 

Prime  cost,  per  ton ..      ..      ..     1  05 

Canal  charges     0  26*5 

Total  cost  per  ton  (20cZ.)       ..      ..       fr.  2    0 

When  the  manure  was  delivered  through  the  pipes,  if  the  pump 
worked  well  and  the  manure  was  free  from  solid  matter,  a  barge 
was  emptied  in  two  hours,  though  half  a  daj  has  been  allowed  in 
the  above  estimate.* 

A  trial  was  made  of  the  Belgian  fashion  of  applying  liquid 
manure.  On  this  plan,  the  cart  is  halted  at  the  edge  of  the 
field.  The  cart  is  emptied  into  tubs  with  handles,  of  the  size 
that  two  men  can  carry  between  poles,  which  are  so  put  down 
that  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  from  10  to  16  yards  may  be 
watered  by  the  contents  of  each,  about  38  gallons.  The  trial 
was  made  with  mangold  of  considerable  size,  not  well  suited  tat 
watering  by  a  jet  The  workmen  were  not  experienced  in  labour 
of  that  sort ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  always  within  80 
yards  of  the  cart,  whereas  in  the  North  they  travel  as  far  as  200 
or  300  yards.     The  cost  was  as  follows  :^^ 

8,   d. 

For  2  workmen 5    0 

Carter 2    6 

2  horses  (8  frs.) 6    8 

14    2 

The   men  emptied  16  tubs,  containing  528  gallons,  at  a  conse- 

Suent  cost  of  is.  lOd,  ;  or,  including  the  charge  for  dead  stock, 
».  per  ton.  It  must  be  admitted  that  with  2  water-carts,  1  team, 
and  from  14  to  16  workmen,  if  the  roads  be  good  and  the  distaiice 
do  not  exceed  3  furlongs,  15  tons  per  day  might  be  distributed. 
The  wages  for  14  workmen  and  a  carter  would  then  amount  to 
37«.  6rf.  ;  the  horses,  as  before,  to  65.  8rf. ;  and  the  price  per  ton 
to  about  3^. ;  or,  if  the  charge  for  pumping  and  dead  stock  be 
added,  3^.  4(f.  per  ton. 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  work  goes  on  smoothly,  without 
hindrances,  which  is  rarely  the  case ;  and  still  it  appears  that 
this  highly- vaunted  system  costs  2 J  times  as  much  as  delivery 
direct  from  the  cart,  4^  times  as  much  as  that  from  the  cart 
filled  from  the  main  pipe,  and  6  times  as  much  as  irrigation 
by  the  jet. 

These  results  are  in  conformity  with  the  general  law  of  pro- 

*  Some  corrections  are  afterwards  made  which  raise  the  cost  of  distribntio  ^ 
through  pipes  to  2s.  2c?.  per  ton,  in  consideration  of  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  ®* 
manure  distributed,  and  an  increase  of  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  above  the  estimate^* 
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gress,  which  teaches  us  so  to  increase  the  primary  cost  of  outfit 
as  in  a  yet  higher  degree  to  increase  the  aggregate  of  work  dona 
The  pitcher,  the  rope  and  bucket,  tl\e  hand-pump^  the  horse- 
power, the  giant  pumps  worked  by  steam,  are  successive  stages 
of  development  Whilst  a  ton  of  water  raised  13  feet  bj  the 
common  pitcher  costs  from  4^.  to  5^.,  when  lifted  by  the  drum- 
pump  (tympan)  and  45  horse-power  engine  oh  the  estate  at 
Laissel  (near  Aries)  it  costs  only  l-25th  of  a  pemiy.  Theie 
great  results  are,  however,  only  obtained  when  the  machinery  is 
in  full  play,  or,  at  least,  in  pretty  constant  employ.  Stetm- 
power  far  surpasses  horse-power  if  it  works  from  250  to  300  days 
in  a  year;  when  used  from  150  to  200  days  the  advantage  is 
not  so  great;  if  working  less  than  100  days  its  snperioritj 
vanishes,  or  is  changed  into  a  disadvantage. 

This  question  of  sufficient  employment  has  been  the  weak 
point  in  our  tubular  system  of  irrigation.  Generally,  where  this 
system  has  been  adopted,  the  engine,  besides  devoting  130-150 
days  to  this  work,  is  employed  during  the  rest  of  the  year  in 
thrashing,  grinding,  slicing  roots,  churning  butter,  &c.  A) 
Vaujours  this  course  could  not  be  adopted,  because  it  was 
necessary  to  place  the  pump  and  engine  on  the  canal  bank, 
1200  yards  from  the  homestead  ;  but  measures  will  be  taken  for 
finding  profitable  employment  for  this  leisure-time.  The  chief 
items  in  the  outlay  for  irrigation  being  for  fixed  and  moveable 
piping,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose,  it  is  an 
important  question  whether  these  pipes  can  be  provided  widi 
sufficient  employment,  so  that  the  charge  for  their  use  may  not 
press  too  heavily  on  each  ton  of  liquid  applied. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  wear  and^  tear  of  the 
moveable  pipe  is  proportionate  to  the  work  it  does,  and  that 
over  the  fixed  pipe  the  charge  for  interest  and  wear  and  tear  may 
be  set  at  a  very  low  rate,  5  or  even  3i  per  cent,  being  sufficient 

The  economy  of  this  system,  according  to  English  experience, 
turns  up<m  having  a  supply  of  liquid  manure  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  acres  to  which  pipes  are  applied.  What,  then,  i& 
this  proportion  ? 

Lord  Essex,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  the 
tubular  system,  considers  that,  when  the  manure  applied  is 
derived  solely  from  the  urine  of  the  cow-stock,  7  cows,  at  least, 
per  acre  are  required  to  furnish  the  supply.  By  converting  a 
part  of  the  solid  into  liquid  manure,  or  by  the  addition  of 
guano,  these  proportions  may  of  course  be  varied. 

The  farm  of  Vaujours,  having  the  command  of  an  unlimited 
supply  of  rich  manure,  is  more  favourably  circumstanced  than 
others  in  this  respect.  Here,  therefore,  pipes  could,  without 
imprudence,  be  laid  under  150  out  of  225  acres ;  the  tax  for  the 
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"  plant "  falling  less  heavily  on  each  acre  in  proportion  as  their 
number  was  increased. 

Various  considerations  caused  the  work  to  go  no  farther: 
expense,  the  irregularity  of  the  outline  of  the  estate,  and,  lastly, 
the  improvement  made  in  our  distribution  from  the  cart  by  the 
use  of  the  "  hydraulic  crane  "  affixed  to  the  portable  tube.  The 
cart  is  still  generally  inferior  to  the  distributor ;  but  if  it  can  be 
filled  at  a  short  distance  from  the  point  of  application  to  small 
outlying  fields,  and  favourable  moments  be  seized  for  work, 
it  may  be  managed  on  a  small  scale.  Such  cases  are  quite 
exceptional. 

By  an  improvement  introduced  at  Vaujours  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  main  pipe,  its  length  does  not  exceed  22  yards  per  acre; 
in  England  24  to  28  yards  are  commonly  required. 

Mode  of  applying  Liquid  Manure. 

The  amount  of  liquid  manure  to  be  applied  should  not 
generally  exceed  20  tons  per  acre  for  cereals ;  but  for  ibrage 
crops,  when  one  dressing  is  laid  on  in  winter  and  two  in  summer, 
this  quantity  may  be  exceeded. 

Summer  dressings  should  be  diluted  three  or  four  fold  with 
water,  of  which  an  adequate  supply  has  been  procured,  which 
the  drainage-water  will  still  further  increase. 

Perfection  in  the  admixture  and  application  of  the  two  con- 
stituents has  not  yet  been  attained,  and  the  course  of  action  was 
much  interrupted  and  intermitted. 

First,  a  given  quantity  of  sewage  is  lifted  from  the  barge  into 
the  reservoir,  which  is  then  filled  up  with  water.  The  contents 
are  well  stirred,  and  then  distributed.  Whilst  the  distribution 
goes  on  both  engine  and  pump  are  idle,  and  the  workmen  arc 
unemployed  while  the  rieservoir  is  being  filled;  but  neverthe- 
less the  suction  of  the  pump  is  so  much  improved,  and  the 
service-pipe  works  so  well  with  this  admixture,  that  the  reservoir 
is  emptied  three  times  in  a  day,  and  160  tons  of  dilute  sewage 
applied, — a  sufficient  dressing  for  fi-om  3f  to  5  acres.  Various 
neighbours  now  come  to  buy  sewage  at  the  cisterns  for  the 
adjacent  fields,  and  the  corporation  of  Paris  have  sanctioned 
the  sale  on  the  payment  of  a  royalty  of  2^  per  ton. 

The  Course  of  Events. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  best  describe  the  general  career  of  the 
farm  up  to  the  end  of  1860  by  stating  that  times  and  events 
seem,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been  sadly  out  of  joint  for  this 
enterprise.  The  seasons  fluctuated  between  the  extremes  of  cold 
and  wet.  At  first,  for  want  of  water  and  the  use  of  the  pumping 
apparatus,  sewage  was  applied  undiluted  from  the  barrels  late  in 
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spring,  and,  encountering  the  heat  of  summer,  burnt  up  the 
crops,  acting  "  like  oil  poured  on  a  fire."  When  these  diffi- 
culties were  overcome,  and  copious  diluted  dressings  econo- 
mically applied,  the  weather  altered,  and  exuberance  of  growth 
only  resulted  in  disastrous  'Modgment,"  which  damaged  not 
only  cereals  and  ra})e  (grown  for  seed),  but  rotted  and  spoiled 
the  forage  crops.  For  such  disasters  in  1860  bad  luck  may  be 
better  pleaded  than  in  most  instances  where  there  is  a  question 
at  issue  between  mishap  and  mismanagement  From  the  state 
of  the  roads  the  home-lying  fields  had  been  gorged  with  manure, 
the  distant  ones  left  in  a  state  of  beggary,  which  the  recent  sub- 
stitution of  deep  for  shallow  cultivation  did  not  tend  to  reliere. 
The  climate,  too,  was  fickle  and  exceptional  in  this  forest 
*'  (clearing  ;"  the  temperature  being  nearly  4  degrees  below  that 
of  Paris.  When  the  sewage,  which  had  burnt  the  first  crop  of 
grass,  told  splendidly  upon  the  second,  which  promised  to  }'ield 
upwards  of  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  it  was  a  natural  but  a  rash 
proceeding  to  make  hay  in  October  and  November  in  this  land 
of  fog  and  mist. 

A  flock  of  sheep  w^as  started,  but  showed  no  signs  of  having 
the  golden  hoof,  for  they  figure  in  the  balance-sheet  of  1859  as 
responsible  for  a  loss  of  80/.,  and  for  148/.  in  that  of  1860 :  the 
fact  being  that  they  had  to  be  bought  when  all  the  world  were 
purchasers,  and  sold  off  when  others  also  were  clearing  out 
Their  winter's  food,  moreover,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  rye- 
grass-hay  and  water,  precisely  that  which  Mr.  Lawes  apologises 
for  giving  exj>erimentally,  to  test  the  animals*  utmost  powers  of 
assimilating  woody  fibre,  at  the  sacrifice  of  profit  Yet  at  this 
very  same  time  beet  was  being  carted  for  sale  to  factories  at  an 
unremunerative  price  I  This  was  running  in  the  rats  of  French 
custom,  and  abiding  too  rigidly  by  the  scmnd  principle  that  this 
farm,  commanding  as  it  does  an  ample  supply  of  sewage-mannre, 
should  not  keep  back  marketable  produce  for  stock-feeding  and 
conversion  into  manure.  A  prospect  of  an  agreement  for  taking 
in  sheep  at  2d.  per  head  per  week,  betweeil  September  and 
December,  appears  to  promise  an  escape  from  serious  losses. 

Amongst  minor  nuisances  affecting  the  corn-crops,  the  nts 
figured  considerably.  To  the  forest-rat  wheat  was  an  Unusual 
treat :  there  was  no  grain  in  the  neighbourhood  except  in  the 
lath-and-plastcr  barn  of  Vaujours.  In  1858  some  thousands  of 
the  sheaves  (the  last  thrashed)  yielded  next  to  nothing.  Cats 
have  since  been  at  a  premium. 

But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  attribute  all  losses  to  amateur  or 
experimental  farming.  In  the  years  1859-1860,  throughoat  the 
north  of  France,  agriculture  suffered  severely,  and  especially  in 
localities  which  in  soil  and  climate  resemble  Vaujours. 
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The  following  quotation  from  the  'Echo  des  Halles'  will  set 
the  falling  off  of  the  wheat-crop  in  a  clear  light  '^  In  1858  the 
average  produce  of  a  hectare  of  land  was  30  hectolitres,  weighing 
78  kilos. ;  100  kilo^.  of  wheat  gave  75  kilos,  of  flour ;  and 
100  kilos,  of  flour  made  141  kilos,  of  bread.  In  1859  the  average 
produce  per  hectare  was  20  hectolitres,  weighing  72  kilos. ;  100 
kilos,  of  wheat  gave  75  kilos,  of  flour  ;  100  kilos,  of  flour  made 
137^  kilos,  of  bread.  In  1860  the  average  produce  was  18 
hectolitres,  weighing  70  kilos. ;  100  kilos,  of  wheat  gave  65 
kilos,  of  flour ;  100  kilos,  of  flour  make  130  kilos,  of  bread." 

According  to  these  averages,  the  produce  per  hectare  is  as 
follows : — 

Tear.  Wheat.  Floor.  ■    Bread. 


KU. 

EiL 

KU. 

1858 

2340 

1755 

2474 

1859 

1440 

1080 

1485 

1860 

1260 

819 

1064 

The    same   table    adapted   to   English   measures   will   stand 
thus  : — 

Produce  per  Acre. 

Tear.  Wheat.  Flour.  Ax»d« 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1858 

2096 

1572 

2217 

1859 

1290 

967 

1330 

1860 

1128 

733 

953' 

The  manager,  M.  Moll,  remarks  that  this  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  produce,  so  fSar  from  being  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of 
expenses,  was  coincident  with  unusual  difiSculties  and  high  rates 
of  payment  in  the  labour  market. 

In  1859  the  supply  of  extraneous  —  particularly  Belgian  — 
labour  failed  utterly,  and  the  price  of  day-labour  and  task-work 
rose  accordingly.  Then  came  torrents  of  rain  and  lodgment  of 
crops,  and  from  these  combined  influences  the  price  of  reaping 
an  acre  was  1/.^  instead  of  from  10^.  to  13^. ;  that  of  cutting  and 
tying  an  acre  of  oats  15^.  and  16^.,  instead  of  from  6s.  6d.  to 
9*.  6d.t 

*  In  this  and  the  following  tables  the  French  hectare  is  taken  approximate!  j 
as  eqaal  to  2|  English  acres,  instead  of  2a.  Ir.  35p.,  its  exact  area.  The  kilo- 
gramme  is  represented  correctly  as  2*24  lbs.  avoir.  The  results  thus  obtained  are 
sufficient]  J  correct,  and  the  labour  of  remodelling  these  tables  is  still  considerable. 
—P.  H.  F. 

t  The  environs  of  Paris  are  generally  ilLpupplied  with  labour,  because  in  that 
city  wages  are  hiffh  and  living  cheap.  Yaiigours  has  a  furUier  drawback,  from 
the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  cement-works  which  draw  away  the  men,  and 
the  glove-trade  which  employs  the  women.  Field  coltare  by  hand-Iaboar  would 
be  almost  impracticable  but  for  the  influx  of  Belgian,  Burgundian,  Norman,  and 
Alsatian  workmen.  To  procure  labourers  without  paying  the  rates  of  the  cement- 
works,  eflTorts  were  made  to  protect  them  from  being  pilli^ged  by  publicans.    After 
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Last,  but  not  least  of  evils,  come  the  rabbits,  whicli  are 
charged  in  the  balance-sheet  with  damage  amounting  to  128/. ; 
that  is  to  say,  three  times  the  amount  of  rates  and  taxes,  and 
nearly  half  the  rent,  although  account  is  only  taken  of  the 
principal  crops  which  were  injured. 

Lodgment  of  Crops. 

The  chief  disasters  met  with  at  Vaujours  arose  from  the  lodg- 
ment of  the  crops,  which  called  forth  the  following  observations 
from  the  manager: — 

Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  agricultural  profit  hinges  on  grow- 
ing a  maximum  crop,  a  lodged  crop  is  a  certain  loss.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  but  difficult  to  hit  the  mean  of  bulk. 

The  limit  is  very  variable.  Whilst  in  the  rich  alluvial  lands 
of  Norsig-le-See  from  55  to  60  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  may 
be  grown  without  danger  from  lodging,  elsewhere  the  com  is 
prostrate  so  that  the  weeds  groi\  through  it,  and  the  yield  is 
destroyed  if  an  attempt  be  made  by  manuring  to  exceed  a  crop 
of  from  22  to  28  bushels. 

Fresh  and  highly  nitrogenous  manure  adapted  for  immediate 
assimilation  promotes  this  lodgment.  This  remark  applies  to 
sewage. 

From  experience  of  such  effects  at  the  Central  Reservoir,  as 
well  as  at  Vaujours,  it  was  determined  almost  to  abandon  the 
growth  of  wheat.  But,  unhappily,  oats,  which  were  necessary 
for  home  use,  also  lodged ;  and  if  they  did  not  suffer  equally 
in  the  grain,  the  cost  of  harvesting  was  greatly  increased.  This 
drawback  has  been  diminished,  but  not  removed,  by  growing 
foreign  varieties  of  seed. 

But,  with  us,  in  1860,  the  mischief  did  not  stop  here.  Even 
the  crops  of  rape  and  rye-grass,  forced  on  by  copious  dressings 
of  sewage  applied  in  winter  by  the  pipes,  developed  extrar 
ordinary  foliage,  and  ended  by  being  lodged.  This  happened 
especially  on  poor  lands  highly  manured  in  winter. 

If  the  rye-grass  be  nearly  fit  for  the  scythe  before  it  is  lodged, 
the  damage  is  not  great,  though  cutting  will  then  cost  more; 
but  when  the  mischief  takes  place  at  an  early  stage  of  growth, 
the  loss  is  serious.  The  grass  will  rot  as  it  stands,  if  not  cut 
directly ;  and,  even  then,  it  is  hard  to  make,  shrinks  in  drying, 
and  assumes  a  bad  colour — in  fact,  it  must  be  consumed  as  gpreen 
fodder. 


the  example  of  the  Imperial  farms  and  large  German  establishments,  a  purveyor 
was  pat  into  a  cantine,  under  a  contract  to  board  both  dajr-labourers  and  men 
doing  task-work  at  a  given  rate.  Nevertheless,  the  growth  of  crops  requiring  maeh 
haud-labour  has  been  necessarily  abandoned,  and  task-work  has  been  submtuted 
for  day-work  when  possible,  and  machinery  introduced.  The  hay-maker  and 
horsc-rake  are  already  in  use,  the  mower  and  reaper  in  contemplation. 
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No  agricultural  treatise,  to  my  knowledge,  speaks  of  forage- 
crops  being  lodged ;  but  the  report  of  the  English  Commissioners 
sent  in  1859  to  Milan  notices  this  remarkable  fact — that  4000 
acres  of  meadow  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Canal  of  Vittabia, 
the  main  outfall  of  the  sewers  of  Milan,  become  so  much  en- 
riched that  every  three  years,  or  even  every  other  year,  the  sur- 
face herbage  (la  surface  inkerbSe)  is  removed,  and  sold  as 
manure.  But  for  this  precaution,  the  growth  would  be  so  rank 
and  luxuriant  that  the  grass  would  lodge,  so  that  the  scythe 
would  not  go  through  it. 

At  Vaujours  a  contract  had  been  entered  into  to  use  10,000 
tons  of  sewage  yearly  ;  in  1859,  6000  tons  had  been  applied  un- 
diluted, the  lodgment  of  forage-crops  not  having  been  antici- 
pated. The  City  of  Paris  has  annulled  this  contract,  wisely 
considering  that  its  interest  is  best  promoted  by  the  most  econo- 
mical application  of  its  stores  of  manure,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
best  result  with  the  least  amount  of  sewage. 

The  best  precautions  against  lodging  are  to  apply  the  manure 
some  time  before  sowing  the  crop,  and  then  to  give  a  good  deep 
^cultivation.  It  would  seem  that  "lodging"  arises  especially 
from  a  want  of  equilibrium  between  the  organic  and  mineral 
constituents  of  the  plant ;  and  that  this  want  of  equilibrium  takes 
place  when  the  manure  has  been  so  recently  applied  that  it  has 
not  had  time  to  act  chemically  on  the  soil,  so  as  to  render  the 
mineral  food  of  plants  free,  soluble,  and  capable  of  assimilation. 
Top-dressings  must  consequently  be  avoided  or  made  very  light 
— say  6  to  8  tons  per  acre. 

With  proper  attention  to  these  precautions  cereals  may  be 
grown  with  sewage.  For  layers,  especially  rye-grass  layers, 
these  rules  should  be  observed  : — 

1.  As  in  the  case  of  grain-crops,  to  apply  the  sewage  some 
time  before  sowing,  and  stir  the  ground  well. 

2.  To  give  but  a  moderate  winter  dressing.  The  danger  is, 
that  the  first  crop  should  lodge ;  the  second  and  third  will  bear 
forcing. 

3.  To  grow  lucerne  and  mixed  layers  rather  than  Italian  rye- 
grass. 

4.  To  feed  the  most  luxuriant  crops  till  the  middle  of  April, 
or  even  later. 

There  are  certain  crops  which  never  lodge,  however  highly 
manured,  e.  <7.,  cabbage,  maize,  sorghum,  hemp,  tobacco,  and 
beet.  The  first  requires  too  much  labour  to  suit  Vaujours ;  the 
second  and  third  might  be  serviceable  when  our  dairy  is  organ- 
ised. Hemp  grows  well,  but  cannot  be  sold  standing;  the 
labour  of  scutching,  &c.,  makes  this  crop  better  adapted  to  the 
peasant  proprietor  than  to  the  large  farm. 
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The  Balance- Sheet. 

The  balance-sheet  published  in  the  year  1860  will  give  a 
general  view  of  the  financial  position  of  enterprise  thus  far.  Its 
two  predecessors  had  likewise,  not  unnaturally^  shown  a  deficit 
for  1857  of  170/. ;  for  1858  of  290/. 

Balance  Shebt,  1860. 


Assets.  £.     8. 

Cash  iu  hand        128     7 

Various  Debtors. 

Banker 124  3 

Shares  not  taken  up     . .      . .       68  0 

Various  Debtors  for  Goods^  059  14 

supplied / 

Stock      680  16 

*  *  Plant  •'  for  Irrigation       . .     1 52  1 7 

Deadstock 421  11 

Underground  Pipes     ..      ..   1263  12 

Growing  Crops 961  5 

Crops  in  hand       515  12 

Improvements,  Manures,  &c.      753  10 

Correction  from  last  Year'8\  oit  10 

Account /  2^^  *^ 

Balance         451  1 

Odd  pence  omitted  in  EngO       ^  . 

lish  statement ) 

£5999     5 


Accounts  showing  a  Credit  Balance. 

Poultry-yard         6  19  0 

Com  in  Granary 24  18  0 

Deadstock 17     7  0 

Straw  in  hand       56     6  0 

Rye-grass      19     0  0 

Dairy     12    4  0 

M.  Iluimy 0     5  0 

Correction  in  Account  1859*  217  14  0 

Balance         451     1  0 


£805  14    0 


DeMs.  £.   f.  iL 

Smith  (Landlcmi)        ..     ..     821    7  0 

Moll  (Hana^) 362  16  0 

Due  to  Yanooi  Tradesmen, ) 

&c.     (including     Taxes,!  ..^  ,g  ^ 

42Z.  3».;  Rent  of  Lands,  f  *'**  "  ^ 

^24Z.) J 

Capital 4344    4  0 

£5999    5  0 


Aeeovnii  IndOML 

Winter  Oats,  1859       ....  0   t  6 

Spring  Oats,  1859        ..      ..  88  It  0 

Flock 148    6  0 

Wheat,  1858 19    4  0 

Wheat,  1859 208    S  0 

Beet       6    4  0 

Rape      21  15  0 

Sour  Kraut 0    3  S 

Embankment  on  Canal       ..  14    0  0 

Carrots 0  11  0 

Cabbage        14  0 

Turnips 12  0 

Green  Rye 15    9  0 

Lucerne 30  IS  6 

Meadows       83    8  0 

Potatoes 8    4  0 

Rye,  1859      7    4  0 

Pigs       0  15  0 

"Dardelle**(?) 0  16  0 

Manure 8    8  0 

**Halfand" 2  10  6 

Horses 9  10  0 

Injury  from  Grame  and  Vermin  128  15  0 

£805  14  0 


It  appears  from  the  form  of  this  document  that  each  crop  is 
separately  charged  with  rent,  labour,  seed,  &c.,  and  credited  with 
the  sum  it  produces.  The  fixed  charges  for  drains,  irrigation,  &c., 
fall  so  heavily  upon  the  land,  that  a  crop,  unless  much  above  the 
average,  cannot  be  remunerative.     The  charge  for  wear  and  tear 


*  This  entry  refers  to  some  payments  made  on  account  of  drunage,  an  ontlsy 
which  the  landlord  has  undertaken  to  meet 
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ind  interest  on  the  apparatus  for  irrigation  alone  is  200/.  It 
sLppears  elsewhere  that  the  horses  are  charged  3^  centimes  per 
hour,  or  2s,  2d.  for  a  day  of  7 J  hours. 

We  shall  hardly  follow  the  manager  through  his  explanation 
of  all  the  items  in  this  account,  but  will  glance  at  those  which 
have  the  more  prominent  interest. 

Of  the  grain  crops,  it  may  be  observed  that  before  the  rise  of 
prices  they  had  been  valued  at  a  low  rate  to  the  granary  account, 
which  is  a  gainer  thereby.  The  proportion  borne  by  the  grain 
to  the  straw  was  unusually  small,  for  29  acres  of  wheat  gave 
20,167  sheaves,  and  only  729  bushels  of  corn — 25  bushels  per 
acre — or  lA  litres  ('28  of  a  gallon)  to  a  sheave,  instead  of  the 
usual  proportion  of  from  2|-  to  3  litres  ('55  to  '66  of  a  gallon). 

On  a  piece  of  3  acres  the  result  of  the  beet  crop  is  striking. 
The  produce  was  35  tons,  and  still  the  account  shows  a  loss  of 
more  than  21.  per  acre.  The  selling  price  (11*.  3rf.  per  ton) 
when  they  were  lifted  being  thought  unsatisfactory,  they  were 
valued  at  that  price  to  the  stock,  but  from  subsequent  mis- 
management were  spoilt  by  frost  and  rain.*  The  price  of  labour 
also  told  against  this  crop.  Moreover,  they  were  grown  with 
farmyard  manure,  which  was  valued  at  8  fr.  (6*.  5d.)  per  ton, 
and  the  beet  was  charged  with  half  that  amount 

The  loss  on  the  sheep  is  surprising.  It  was  in  great  measure 
caused  by  disease  and  death,  the  soil  being  so  ill-suited  to  a 
breeding  flock  that  it  has  been  abandoned.  Moreover,  the 
valuation  of  the  flock,  though  in  improved  condition,  had  been 
lowered ;  they  were  set  at  18*.  per  head,  instead  of  22*.  6rf. 
They  were  fed  on  refuse  unsaleable  stover  (probably  rye-grass), 
charged  at  a  high  market-price.  Half-bred  merinos,  it  is  stated, 
cannot  pay  on  such  fare. 

The  loss  on  the  meadows  is  not  explained  in  this  accoimt. 
In  the  two  previous  years  "  g^een  crops  "  had  shown  a  profit  of 
104/.,  as  was  to  be  expected :  for  hay,  if  good,  makes  a  good 
price  at  Paris ;  and  if  tough  or  damaged  sells  fairly  for  "  pack- 
ing." When  the  dairy  is  well  organised,  this  account  will  pro- 
bably bear  a  better  aspect. 

For  the  loss  on  pigs  England  is  in  a  way  responsible  ;  the 
breed  kept,  "  the  New  Leicester,"  is  beautiful,  but  they  do  not 
breed. 

"  Manure "  and  "  Horses "  require  a  word  of  explanation. 
The  first,  taken  in  the  previous  year's  valuation,  had  shrunk  in 
bulk,   and  so  was  short  measure.     The  horse  account  suffered 


♦  This  account  probably  belongs  to  a  year  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the 
exceptional  sheep-manure  was  accumulated. 
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from  losses  caused  by  the  severe  winter-carting  connected  with 
the  unhappy  new  tunnel. 

The  next  item  on  the  debit  side  is  "  Vermin," — that  is  to  say, 
rabbits. 

In  justification  of  this  charge  a  letter  is  inserted,  written  bv  a 
distinguished  French  agriculturist — M.  Menard  de  Happemean 
— who  has  carried  off  tibe  first  prize  for  successful  management 
in  his  department  (Loir-et-Cher). 

"  By  speaking  to  me  of  rabbits  you  open  an  old  wound ;  I  pity  you  with  all 
my  lieart,  if  you  have  to  do  with  this  accursed  race.  You  are  indeed  in  the 
Forest  of  Bondy  if  you  are  at  daggers  drawn  with  sportsmen.  These  gentkmen 
think  nothing  worthy  of  consideration  but  game.  Back  your  brains  to  oorer 
the  sandy  wastes  of  the  Sologne  >^'ith  rich  harvests ;  introduce — as  you  hsn 
done — a  complete  system  which  will  multiply  our  supply  of  meat  tenfold; 
sweat  blood  and  water  to  cheapen  the  necessaries  of  hfe :  this  is  all '  boBh/in 
•comparison  with  our  noble  '  sport/  and  yet  wo  are  in  the  nineteenth  oentniy! 

**  You  are  in  a  position  to  make  yourself  heard :  demand  then  the  repeal  of 
the  law  of  1844,  which  leaves  the  farmer  at  the  mercy  of  game  and  sportsmen 
— it  is  your  only  chance.  For  my  part,  the  game  has  in  four  yean  damaged 
my  crops  to  the  amount  of  2400^.  I  took  legal  proceedings  against  the  pfo- 
prietor,  and  .succeeded  before  the  magistrates,  on  an  appeal,  and  in  the  snpoior 
cowi't  For  one  3'ear's  damages  I  received  nearly  400?. — ^half  my  leas ;  hot 
1  fmd  going  to  law  a  bad  occupation  for  a  farmer,  who  meanwhile  nc^ecta  his 
business,  and  have  come  to  the  heroic  determination  to  enclose  260  acres  with 
close  paling,  and  lay  the  rest  of  my  farm  under  grass,  which  is  least  injured 
by  game. 

**  Now,  it  is  full  occupation  for  one  man,  from  October  to  May,  to  gnaid 
ilaily  my  five  miles  of  fence,  and  stop  the  gaps  which  the  rabbits  mi^e,  either  by 
burrowing  or  gnawing  the  fence.  You  see  then  that  I  have  not  got  the  inbhits 
down,  as  you  supposed,  but  have  been  satisfied  with  fortifying  myself  against 
these  invaders  at  an  enormous  cost ;  but  I  feel  daily  more  and  more  satii^foction 
at  haviug  adopted  this  defence." 

M.  Moll  remarks  that,  being  unable  to  adopt  M.  Menard's 
safeguard,  and  having  assured  himself  that  no  crop,  except  heinf^ 
is  safe  from  rabbits,  nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  appeal  to 
superior  authorities  for  the  right  of  defending  his  crops  by  nipbt 
or  by  day  against  these  invaders — a  right  which  the  law  of  1844 
has  extinguished. 

The  profit  of  the  poultry -yard  seems  to  indicate  that  foxes  do 
not  prevail  among  the  ^^animaux  nuisihles.''  It  is  a  small  item, 
XI nd  the  profit  is  probably  limited  by  the  amount  of  tail-corn 
produced. 

The  gain  on  corn  and  straw  in  store  in  reality  is  due  to  a  rise 
in  price ;  but  the  latter  is  suggestive  of  a  probable  source  of 
profit  to  be  derived  from  the  Paris  market,  when  a  threshing- 
machine  is  procured  that  does  not  bruise  the  straw. 

The  really  promising  f(v»ture  is  the  dairy.  TTie  profit  here 
realised  is  not  large,  because  the  dairy  had  been  but  lately 
organised,  and  that  on  the  most  economical  plan.     The  common 
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ice  for  a  cow  at  Paris,  20/.  to  24/.,  being  considered  excessive, 
cows  were  bought  from  the  Loiret  at  6/.  a  head,  and  8  heifers 
om  the  Haute  Saone,  and  4  or  5  more  picked  up  at  home. 

Of  course,  several  among  this  scratch-lot  proved  sickly  and 
id  milkers ;  and  when  the  supply  of  milk  increased,  a  market 
\r  it  had  to  be  provided,  and,  meanwhile,  a  Swiss  cowman 
as  drawing  his  32  f.  per  month  for  wages.  So  much  for  makmg 
start  I    but  that  is  now  done. 

The  milk  produced  is  rich,  and  highly  approved  by  con- 
iimers.  This  result  is  attributed  to  the  excellence  of  the  crops 
Town  by  irrigation.  It  sells  wholesale  at  Ifd.,  and  retail  at 
iL  per  quart  (17*5  c.  and  20  c.  per  litre).  If  any  remains  unsold, 
t  is  made  into  cheese.  This  milk  yielded  15  to  16  per  cent,  of 
ream,  which  sold  at  13rf.  per  quart.  Three  litres  of  cream,  about 
^  quarts,  usually  give  1  kil.  (2^  lbs.)  of  butter — ^^5  per  cent. 
rom  the  milk — a  satisfactory  result. 

Returns  are  promised  in  future  reports  of  the  proportions  sub- 
Lsting  between  food  consumed  and  milk  furnished  by  cows  of 
our  different  races. 

A  slight  but  graceful  allusion  explains  the  success  of  the 
lairy — Madame  Moll  devotes  herself  to  this,  the  lady's  depart- 
nent.  Any  careful  reader  of  Professor  Voelcker's  practical 
irritings  on  the  dairy  and  its  products  cannot  but  be  awake  to 
he  importance  of  such  co-operation. 

Experiments. 

The  manager,  M.  Moll,  prefaces  his  Report  of  Experiments 
:onducted  on  the  farm  in  various  seasons,  with  remarks  to  the 
bllowing  effect : — 

*'  To  combine  experimental  agriculture  with  profit  is  indis- 
mtably  the  hardest  problem  in  farming;  but  the  manager  of 
^aujours  is  pledged  to  attempt  its  solution. 

"  The  main  oljject  of  these  trials  was  simple  enough — to  prove- 
he  efficacy  of  Parisian  night-soil;  but  in  a  complex  art  like^ 
Lgriculture  nothing  is  simple,  especially  no  comparative  experi- 
nents  which  aim  at  obtaining  scientific  accuracy — a  result  not 
asily  reconcilable  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  labour. 

"  Experiments  on  a  small  scale — pocket-handkerchief  farming 
—have  been  severely,  and  in  part  justly,  criticised.  Under  the 
nfluence  of  this  criticism  field-experiments  were  commenced, 
vhich  are  simple  enough  if  it  is  sufficient  to  ascertain  that  the 
rop  on  such  a  pl()t  is  somewhat  better  than  another,  or  the 
everse  ;  but  beset  with  difficulties  if  the  excess  or  deficit  is  to 
>e  ascertained  by  weighing — a  troublesome  task  even  in  fair 
ireather,  and  still  more  so  when  seasons  are  unfavourable  and 
ands  scarce.     Moreover,  for  a  comparative  experiment  to  have 
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any  real  value,  it  is  indispensable  that  eveiy  other  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  plots,  except  the  special  object  of  trial, 
should  be  identical;  that  is,  that  not  only  the  soil  should  be 
uniform,  but  that  the  ploughing,  harrowing,  manuring,  and 
sowing  be  done  simultaneously,  since  the  difference  of  even  a 
few  hours  may  tell  seriously  on  the  results. 

''  These  considerations  will  account  for  the  small  number  of 
experiments  made,  or  at  least  reported,  by  the  most  enlightened 
advocates  of  agpricultural  improvement,  and  for  their  disregard  of 
such  experiments  as  have  not  been  verified  by  repeated  trials." 

The  experiments  commenced  in  the  dry  years  1857  and  1858, 
before  the  pumps  and  pipes  were  in  operation,  and  before  a 
supply  of  water  for  dilution  had  been  secured,  were  in  many 
respects  inconclusive,  and  in  some,  unsatisfactory. 

Potatoes  irrigated  at  the  end  of  June  in  a  scorching  season, 
with  undiluted  sewage,  were  injured  by  the  dressing.  The 
plants  were  burnt  up,  and  after  a  few  days  the  leaves  and  small 
branches  fell  off;  new  shoots  sprang  up  from  below,  new  tubers 
were  formed,  and  the  older  ones  died  away.  The  two  suc- 
ceeding crops  of  wheat  and  oats,  however,  profited  largely  by 
this  misapplied  dressing.  Even  on  mangold,  sewage  undiluted 
did  not  produce  a  favourable  effect  in  a  hot  season. 

For  corn-crops  the  lesson  was  learnt  that  to  avoid  "  lodging,** 
an  application  of  the  sewage,  some  time  before  sowing,  is 
desirable,  a  top-dressing  in  spring  being  fatal  in  a  wet  season. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  sewage  to  first  and  second- 
crop  hay  gave  the  following  satisfactory  results. 

The  Effect  of  Setcage  on  the  Hat/- Crop — chiefly  Rt/e-Grass. 


Green 
I^roducc. 


Hay. 


ofNltnfen 
SnHaj. 


A  First  Cutting  J  May  9th : — 

Hay  dressed  in  'winter  with   10   tons   Tnearly)  of 

sewage  per  acre       

Hay  on  same  field  not  dressed 

A  Second  Cutting,  Scpteinbtr  Wth  : — 

Aftermath  dressed  with  18  tons  per  acre 

Aftermath  not  dressed         


9     4 
3    0 


6  10 
0     8J 


tons,  cwtfl. 


2     4 
0  14{ 


1     6| 
0     2i 


1-94 
1*20 


2-90 
1-60 


Tlie  whole  field  had  been  dressed  with  sewage  before  the  seed 
was  sown ;  but  for  this,  the  difference  in  the  results  would  have 
l)p(»n  still  greater. 

Ti)  complete  the  experiment  M.  Houzeau  was  requested,  for 
tU^  purpose  of  comparison  witli  our  own  pro<luct,  to  analyse  the 
liny  oi"  Painil3<ruf,  which  is  in  high  repute  at  Nantes,  and  that  of 
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La  Guerche,  a  first-class  hay  in  the  Paris  market     The  results 
were  as  follows : — 

Hay  from  Hay  from 

PaimlxBuf.  La  Guerche. 


Water       ..      12*55 

Phosphates  and  other  mineral  salts       ..  7*75 

Woody  fibre  and  cellulose       24*50 

Saccharine  and  starchy  matter,  &c.        ..  46*23 

Albuminous  substances 7*12 

Fatty  matter 1*85 


11*95 

6-68 

26*90 

45*73 

6*94 

1*80 


100*00  100*00 

Nitrogen 1*44        ..  1*11 

In  these  analyses,  M.  Moll  remarks,  "  I  will  only  call  attention 
to  the  nitrogen  which  they  severally  contain.  The  nitrogen  in 
the  highly-esteemed  hay  of  La  Guerche  appears  to  amount  only 
to  57  per  cent,  of  that  contained  in  our  first  piece,  and  38  per 
cent,  of  the  third  piece ;  nevertheless  stock  are  very  fond  of  this 
hay,  and  it  seems  to  suit  them  well. 

"  Are,  then,  chemists  mistaken  in  pointing  out  nitrogen  as  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  nutrition  ?  I  think  not ;  but 
only  believe  that  rye-grass — the  chief  constituent  in  our  hay — 
either  is  a  substance  unpalatable  to  stock,  or  that  it  has  properties 
unfavourable  to  mastication.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  probably 
the  true  one ;  a  man  need  only  look  at  its  limp  but  likewise 
tough  and  harsh  stems,  to  understand  why  stock  do  not  like  it.'* 

In  conclusion,  M.  Moll  remarks  on  the  economical  result,  that 
though  the  dressing  was  applied  undiluted — a  most  objectionable 
proceeding  in  summer,  particularly  such  a  dry,  hot  summer  as 
1858 — each  ton  of  the  dressing  produced  an  increase  of  2  cwt. 
of  hay.  Since,  then,  each  ton  cost,  everything  included,  2^.,  and 
the  2  cwt.  of  hay  were  worth  from  4^.  2</.  to  5^.,  the  gain  was 
clear,  particularly  if  the  manifest  effect  of  the  dressing  on  the 
crops  of  the  next  year  be  taken  into  account. 

This  experiment  and  these  observations  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  who  can  recall  to  mind  Professor  Voelcker's 
remarks,  in  connexion  with  his  lecture  on  Sewage,  to  the  effect 
that  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  a  crop  rather  indicated  want  of 
maturity  than  a  higher  feeding  value. 

An  experiment  intended  to  contrast  the  effects  of  farmyard 
manure,  of  "soil,"  and  of  rape-cake,  on  the  growth  of  oats, 
brought  out  one  or  two  remarkable  facts.  It  was  intended  to 
furnish  to  each  plot,  under  a  different  form,  an  equal  quantity  of 
nitrogen  ;  but  the  yard  manure  applied  was  that  made  by  sheep, 
wintered  chiefly  upon  hay,  and  littered  with  straw,  and  it  was 
rather  hastily  assumed  that  it  would  have  the  same  composition 
as  ordinary  farmyard  manure  :  but  that  there  mig^ht  be  no  uncer- 
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tainty,  it  was  submitted  to  M.  Houzeau  for  analysis,  when  the 
mistake  was  disco  veiled,  but  could  not  easily  be  rectified.  The 
analysis  was  as  follows : — 

Analysis  of  Manure  made  by  SJieep  icintered  upon  Hay^  and  littered  uith 
Straw  in  a  Yard. 

Orgaoic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts 28*960 

Carbonic  acid  of  combination         0*512 

Phosphoric  ftcid       1*285 

Sulphuric  acid        1*277 

Chlorine 0*916 

Potassium        0*611 

Sodium 1*223 

Magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron 0*256 

Lime        2*087 

Clay,  sand,  and  sohible  silica        12*194 

Water      50*680 

100*000 

Nitrogen,  as  carbonate  of  ammouia *072 

„        in  other  salts        '201 

„        in  organic  matter        '922 

„        in  nitrates traces 

1«195 

The  small  amount  of  water  (50  per  cent.,  instead  of  75-80)  awl 
the  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  (1*195,  instead  of  0"400)  which 
this  manure  contained,  quite  deranged  the  intended  balance  be- 
tween the  experimental  manures.  Since  the  "  soil "  contained  of 
nitrogen  0*350  per  cent.,  and  of  minerals  and  salts  left  after  com- 
bustion 0*843  per  cent,  it  had  been  intended  that  a  dressing  of 
24  tons  per  acre  of  yard  manure,  and  the  same  number  of  tons  of 
soil,  should  be  applied.  When  the  result  of  the  analysis  became 
known,  to  make  up  for  the  existing  inequality,  a  farther  supply 
of  24  tons  per  acre  of  sewage,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  was  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  growing  crop.  The 
result  was  not  so  favourable  as  the  manager  anticipated,  but  it 
perhaps  did  all  that  he  had  any  right  to  expect  from  this  over- 
dose. But  even  then  more  nitrogen  had  been  supplied  in  the 
yard  manure  than  in  the  sewage :  viz.,  in  the  first,  at  the  rate  of 
()42  lbs.  per  acre,  and  in  the  second  only  376  lbs.  One  experi- 
mental plot  then  had  120  tons  of  sewage;  another,  apparently 
00  tons  of  sewage  ;  another,  1  ton  11  cwt.  of  rape-cake^  which 
was  thought  equal  to  19  tons  per  acre  of  common  yard  manure; 
but  more  could  not  be  procured. 

The  sowing  of  the  oats  was  delayed  till  the  7th  of  May.  A 
rainy  season  set  in  before  the  top-dressing  of  24  tons  was  given, 
June  9th,  to  the  2n(l  plot.  Great  heat  followed;  the  crops 
ripened  unequally.    The  unmanurcd  plot  and  that  manured  with 
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ape-cake  ripened  well ;  that  with  farmyard -manures  less  well ; 
hose  dressed  with  sewage  were  worst  in  this  respect.  After 
in  unsatisfactory  harvest  the  crop  was  tied  and  weighed,  Septem- 
3er  19th.  No  account  was  kept  of  the  produce  of  grain.  The 
iveight  of  straw  and  grain  together  was  as  follows  : — 

Tons.  cwts. 

Plot.  1.  Yard  manure      1       2|  per  acre. 

„    2.  Sewage       1       2}         „ 

„    3.  Kape-cake 0     16  „ 

„    4.  Nothing      0       9  „» 

It  is  needless  to  criticise  these  results.  Moderate,  rational, 
and  seasonable  manuring  can  alone  furnish  a  good  practical 
lesson ;  but  incidentally  we  owe  to  this  record  a  useful  analysis 
of  a  peculiar  sort  of  manure. 

Tlue  Effects  of  a  Manure^  contrasted  with  the  Manunal  Effects 

produced  hj  the  Food  and  Litter  which  are  consumed  to  furnish 

such  Manure. 

The  next  experiment  recorded  was  also  rather  serviceable  in 
desij^n,  than  successful  in  the  event. 

The  manager  thus  explains  his  motives  for  instituting  this  com- 
parison :  ^'  It  has  been  said  that  stock  does  not  so  much  make, 
as  consume  manure,  and  common  sense  shows  that  the  animal 
cannot  live,  grow,  or  fatten  but  by  retaining  and  assimilating  a 
portion  of  the  food  which  it  devours ;  and  yet,  whenever  these 
constituents  of  maniire  have  been  applied  to  the  soil  instead  of 
the  manure  itself,  less  produce  has  been  reaped  than  would  have 
been  looked  for  if  the  substances  employed  had  passed  through 
the  animal  economy.  This  seems  to  be  a  paradox ;  but  may  we 
not  suppose  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  diese  substances  have 
parted  with  some  of  their  fertilising  elements,  on  the  other  hand 
they  have  been  so  affected  by  the  digestive  process  that  when 
they  have  been  piled  up  in  heaps,  or  buried  in  the  soil,  they  act 
powerfully  on  the  atmospheric  gases,  absorbing,  condensing,  and 
assimilating  these  sources  of  fertility, — in  short,  playing  the  part 
3f  natural  nitre-beds,  with  greater  eifficacy  than  they  could  have 
ione  in  their  primary  state?  At  all  events,  this  is  an  open 
r^uestion.  Theory  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  fact,  whilst 
reputed  facts  have  not  been  watched  with  the  care  and  exactitude 
required  for  their  establishment  as  conclusive." 

riie  following  experiment  was  therefore  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  supplying  this  apparent  defect  Two  plots  (5  and  6), 
adjacent  to  the  four  referred  to  in  the  last  experiment,  were 
manured :  the  latter,  No.  6,  with  60  tons  of  manure ;  and  No. 
5  with  8  tons  of  hay  and  2  tons  16  cwt.  of  straw  per  acre. 
These  10  tons  16  cwt  of  food  and  litter  would,  in  fact,  have 
made  2}  times  that  amount  of  manure,  or  24  tons  6  cwt     But 
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the  hay  used — the  aftercrop,  similar  to  that  referred  to  in  a 
previous  experiment,  containing  2*9  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  sup- 
plied in  all  519  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  to  which  that  in  the  straw— 
estimated  at  0*3  per  cent. — ^added  31  lbs.  more,  or  550  lbs.  in 
all,  instead  of  the  642  lbs.  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  dung. 
The  inequality  was  not  as  great  as  in  the  preceding  experiment. 
The  result  was  that — 

Cwts.    Ibi. 

Plot  No.  5,  dressed  with  dung,  produced      18    74 

„    No.  6,  manured  with  chopped  straw  and  hay,  produced     18    58 

or  very  nearly  an  equal  bulk. 

An  Experiment  to  compare  the  Effect  produced  by  a  given  quantity 

of  ordinary  Manure:  \st.  When  applied  in  the  usual  manner; 

2ndly.   When  converted  into  Lupiid  Manure. 

"  This  was  a  subject  of  special  interest  to  the  farm  at  Vaujonn^ 
besides  having  been  much  debated  elsewhere.  The  advocates  of 
liquid  manure,  on  the  one  hand,  had  maintained  that  the  acticm 
of  manure  is  quadrupled  by  dilution ;  its  opponents  put  into  the 
mouth  of  an  eminent  agriculturist  a  statement  (which  he  did  not 
confirm)  that  the  faces  of  48  cows,  distributed  over  25  acres  in 
a  liquid  form,  were  of  little  use,  except  for  dissolving  the  guano 
which  he  also  applied."  To  test  these  contending  assertions,  two 
plots,  7  and  8,  adjoining  the  previous  six,  were  manured  at  the 
rate  of  24  tons  per  acre.  To  No.  8  the  manure  was  applied  in 
the  usual  manner ;  with  No.  7  this  course  was  adopted  : — The 
manure  was  mixed  with  3^  times  its  weight  of  water  36  hourt 
before  use ;  it  was  then  well  stirred  and  macerated  over*night 
The  solid  matter  (remains  of  straw  and  hay)  was  then  strained 
off,  and  one-half  of  the  liquid  applied  to  the  land  and  hoed 
in  at  once,  at  the  same  time  that  No.  8  was  manured,  the  other 
half  being  kept  in  reserve. 

Both  plots  were  sown  with  Indian  corn,  broadcast,  on  the  18th 
of  May  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  June,  after  a  showery  interval,  the 
other  half  of  the  liquid  manure  was  applied  to  No.  7,  the  Indian 
com  being  then  well  up  and-  strong.  To  the  end  of  June — ^the 
weather  being  then  damp — no  difference  was  perceptible  between 
the  plots;  after  that,  in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August, 
No.  7  showed  a  decided  advantage.  On  the  7th  of  September  the 
crops  on  each  piece  were  cut  with  the  sickle  and  set  into  8took% 
where  they  remained  till  October  17th,  when  both  were  weighed. 

The  climate  of  Vaujours  being  unsuited  for  the  ripening  of 
this  grain,  account  could  only  be  taken  of  the  gross  weight,  which 
was — 

Produce  of  Maize. 

Tons.  cwU.  Um. 

On  riot  7.  Manure  applied  in  liquid  form,  24  ton«  per  acre      8     11     11 

„  Plots.  Manure  applied  in  the  ordinary  manner  ,.      ..       6      8  100- 
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or,  in  other  words,  the  produce  of  Plot  7  was  nearly  one-third' 
greater  than  that  of  Plot  8. 

In  1860, — a  year,  be  it  remembered,  which  was  cold  and  wet, 
almost  beyond  precedent, — the  eight  plots  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  experiments  were  all  sown  with  giant  wheat  on  the 
15th  of  November;  it  was  ripe,  and  cut  August  the  28th;  was 
carted  on  the  6th  of  September ;  and  on  the  17  th  the  com  and 
straw  were  carefully  measured  and  weighed. 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Plots. 


Quantity  of  Manure  per  Acre 
applied  in  1859. 


Sheep-manure,  24  tons  =  48  tons 
of  common  farmyard-manure 

Sewage,  48  tons 

Rape-cake,  1  ton  11  cwts 

Nothing        

Sheep-manure,  24  tons  =  48  tons 
Hay,  8  tons  *,  straw,  2  tons  16  cwts. 


Sheep-manure   (=48  tons)  con- 
verted into  liquid-manure 
Sheep-manure  (  =  48  tons)  . . 


Crop  of  Oats, 
1859. 


THmw.  arte.  lb*. 

1     2  44 

1     2  22 

0  16  0 

0     9  0 

0  18  74 

0  18  58 

Crop  of  Maize, 
Stalks  and  Com. 

8  11     11 
6     8  100 


Crop  of  Giant  Wheat,  1860, 
per  Acre. 


l*roduco 

in 
Grain. 


lb*. 

1505 
1701 
964 
808 
1680 
1350 


1510 
1688 


Tom.  ewlB.  lbs. 


Pi-odooe 

in 
Straw. 


12  62 

10  44 
17  15 

8     9 

11  44 
1  71 


2     9  61 
2  11  35 


Proportion 
between 
the  Grain 
and  Straw. 


0-256 
0-302 
0*256 
0-257 
0-291 
0-290 


0*272 
0-294 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  sewage  when  applied  in  these  large 
quantities  acted  more  favourably  on  the  second  than  on  the  first 
crop,  and,  as  compared  with  farmyard  manure,  increased  the 
grain  more  than  the  straw,  producing  5  per  cent,  less  straw  and 
13  per  cent  more  grain  than  the  latter. 

In  plot  6  the  chopped  hay  and  straw  used  as  manure  is  com- 
paratively still  less  successful  than  in  the  preceding  year.  This 
result  is  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  which  assigns  to  vege- 
table manures  a  less  enei^etic  but  more  abiding  action  than  that 
of  animal  manure. 

In  plot  7  the  yard-manure  applied  in  a  liouid  shape  is  much 
behind  its  competitor  in  plot  8,  producing  25  bushels  of  corn  as 
against  28  bushels,  and  2  tons  9^  cwts.  of  straw  as  against  2  tons 
11 J  cwts.,  but  in  the  preceding  year  it  had  an  excess  of  one- 
third. 

But  the  enlightened  advocates  of  liquid  manure  have  always 
admitted  its  want  of  endurance,  which,  however,  is  no  real 
defect  A  prompt  return  and  rapid  circulation  of  capital  is  the 
chief  object  to  be  attained  ;  if  from  one  process  and  one  crop  a 
full  and  immediate  return  can  be  reaped  for  every  outlay,  then 
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that  feature  in  agriculture  will  liave  been  removed  which  con- 
trasts most  unfavourably  with  the  returns  derived  from  trade  and 
commerce.  In  1861  these  plots  were  all  in  Dutch  clover;  in 
1862  a  wheat  crop  will  again  be  taken,  to  complete  the  series  of 
experiments.     These  will  be  the  subject  of  future  reports. 

The  Comjjaraiive  Effect  of  Farmyard  Manure  and  Sewog^ 
on  Mangold. 

The  object  here  was  to  compare  the  crop  produced  by  fann- 
yard  manure  with  that  resulting  from  a  single  dressing  of  sewage, 
from  two  such  dressings,  and  from  two  dressings  of  liquid  iu 
addition  to  farmyard  manure. 

The  soil  was  a  clayey  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  clay  or  marl ; 
it  had  last  grown  lucerne,  which  was  prematurely  smothered  with 
grass. 

The  first  lot  had  manure  from  the  sheep-yards,  such  as  has 
been  before  refened  to,  but  in  this  case  it  contained  70  per  cent, 
of  water.  This  was  laid  on  in  March.  This  and  the  two  next 
plots  were  ploughed  at  tlie  end  of  April  or  eariy  in  May,  and 
isown  about  May  the  15th. 

The  fourth  plot  had  been  manured  like  the  first,  but  ploughed 
in  February ;  it  was  then  harrowed,  scarified,  and  rolled  before 
the  sowing,  which  took  place  al)out  May  the  15th.  The  mamue 
applied  at  the  rate  of  33  tons  10  cwts.  per  acre  was  equivalent  to 
iA  tons  16  cwts.  per  acre  of  ordinary  manure,  as  it  contained  5 
per  cent,  less  water  than  is  usual.  The  first  dressing  of  liquid 
was  applied  June  the  9th,  viz.  8  tons  of  sewage  diluted  with  32 
tons  of  water  per  acre. 

The  second  dressing,  given  towards  the  end  of  June,  con- 
sisted of  3  tons  3  cwts.  of  sewage  widi  6  tons  8  cwts.  of  water. 

The  plots  were  weighed  in  the  field  eight  days  after  they  were 
pulled  and  laid  in  small  heaps :  they  had  been  cleaned  with 
more  than  common  attention,  so  that  the  distillery  of  Mitrf» 
which  bought  them,  only  deducted  3  per  cent,  from  the  gross 
weight  for  tare,  &c.     Tlie  produce  was  as  follows  : — 


M..'s. 

]!iIangoIil  Crop. 

Weight  of 

Ktwu  and 

Leaves  per 

Acre. 

Weight  of 

Coots  topped 

aodtaUcd, 

l^cr  Acre. 

Nomtar 
oflbwti 
perCwt 

1 
2 

4 

Yard  manure,  34  tons  16  cwts 

1  dressing  of  sewage,  8  tons  3  cwts. 

2  dressings,  in  all  11  tons  G  cwts 

Yard  manure,  as  Plot  1 ;  liquid  manure, 

as  Plot  3 

28     10 
35       6 
37     18 

55     17 

tona.  cwta. 
24     17 
26     11 
32     15 

48       8 

30i 
29 

These  experiments  show  the  special  advantage  of  using  liquid 
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lanurc  for  roots,  and  the  importance  of  diluting  it  when  applied 
>  growing  crops.  The  yield  increases  in  the  following  propor- 
Lons:  100:  107;  132:  183. 

If  the  farmyard  manure  be  valued  at  6*.  5d,  per  ton,  including 
11  costs,  and  3^.  2d,  be  charged  for  each  ton  of  liquid  manure, 
^hen  applied  to  the  land  together  with  the  water  with  which  it 
ras  diluted,  it  appears  that  the  yard  manure  in  plot  1  constitutes 

charge  against  the  roots  of  4^.  6d,  per  ton  ;  the  sewage  in  plot 

I  a  charge  of  1*. ;  that  in  plot  3  of  1*.  l^d.  ;  and,  lastly,  manure 
nd  sewage  together  in  plot  4  make  a  charge  of  3*.  4d.  per  ton. 

It  must  not  be  concluded  from  this,  remarks  M.  Moll,  that 
here  is  any  benefit  in  restricting  the  supply  of  manure,  because 
►ther  outgoings,  such  -as  rent,  taxes,  tillage,  seed,  hoeing,  are 
bargeable  upon  the  land,  whether  the  crop  be  larger  or  smaller, 
have  no  doubt  that,  all  costs  being  included,  the  crop  on  plot  3 
vas  more  economically  grown  than  that  on  plot  2. 

The  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at  from  these  and  similar  expe- 
iments,  so  far  as  they  can  at  present  be  drawn,  are  thus  summed 
ip  by  the  manager,  M .  Moll,  after  remarking  on  the  difficulties 
le  had  to  contend  with,  from  unfavourable  seasons,  the  incom- 
>lete  state  of  his  apparatus,  and  the  want  (now  removed)  of  a 
upply  of  water  for  purposes  of  dilution. 

1.  Night-soil  alone,  applied  to  crops  in  full  growth  during  dry 
veather  in  summer,  is  always  more  or  less  injurious. 

2.  It  is  generally  of  service  when  applied  during  rain  in  sum- 
ner,  but  its  action  depends  much  upon  the  amount  of  rain  during 
ind  after  the  dressing,  the  nature  and  state  of  forwardness  of  the 
;rop,  and  the  greater  or  less  permeability  of  the  soil. 

3.  Applied  during  drought  to  pastures  newly  mown,  it  pro- 
luces  little  or  no  effect  until  the  first  heavy  rain. 

4.  If  it  be  spread  on  bare  ground  shortly  before  sowing,  it 
ippears  to  be  equal  in  immediate  effect  to  a  similar  weight  of 
rood  farmyard  manure ;  and,  applied  in  considerable  quantities 
say  32  to  48  tons  an  acre)  and  on  clay  soils,  the  effects  will  be 
ipparent  for  two  or  even  three  years. 

6.  Since,  however,  weight  for  weight,  it  contains  less  nitrogen 
;han  farmyard  manure  ('35  instead  of  '597  per  cent),  it  follows 
hat  59  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  night-soil  will  produce  as  much  effect 
is  100  lbs.  in  farmyard  manure. 

6.  The  most  efficacious  mode  of  application  is  to  mix  "  soil  '* 
svith  from  three  to  five  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  apply  it  in 
;pring  to  young  plants. 

7.  Applied  in  the  above  form  to  beetroot,  it  produced  26  tons 

I I  c wts.  of  clean  roots  per  acre  from  a  supply  of  63  lbs.  of  nitro- 
ren ;  whereas  common  manure,  containing  448  lbs.  of  nitrogen, 
)nly  gave  24  tons  17  cwts.     In  the  first  instance  each  pound  of 
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nitrogen    produced    935  lbs.  of  beet,  and   in  the    second  onl; 
124  lbs. 

8.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  virtue  of  the  night-soil  ia 
then  wholly  absorbed,  whilst  it  is  generally  admitted  that  only  one- 
half  of  that  contained  in  ordinary  manure  is  consumed  by  a  crop 
of  beet  The  relation,  therefore,  between  the  two  manures  woaU 
not  be  as  935  to  124,  but  rather  as  935  to  248. 

9.  It  must  be  added  that  the  quantity  of  vegetable  nutter 
already  in  the  soil  (the  previous '  crop  of  lucerne  having  beea 
ploughed  in)  and  the  wet  season  had  probably  aided  the  actioB 
of  the  night-soil,  more  than  that  of  the  other  manure. 

10.  Night-soil  does  not  act  on  all  other  plants  to  such  a  re* 
markable  degree  as  on  beet.  The  experiments  made  near  die 
'^  reservoir  "  would  lead  to  the  following  classifi€»ition  in  their 
order  of  adaptation  : — 

1.  Beetroot,  turnips,  swedes,  carrots,  and  cabbages. 

2.  Hemp  and  rape. 

3.  Green  forage-crops,  especially  Italian  rye-grass;  miiie» 

and  sorghum. 

4.  Cereals. 

5.  Potatbes,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  leguminous  green  cropi 

6.  Pulse  crops. 

11.  For  all  these  plants  night-soil  diluted  with  water  is  muck 
superior  both  to  farmyard  manure,  and  to  pure  night-soil,  how- 
soever this  last  may  be  applied. 

12.  The  decided  superiority  of  the  "  tubular  system  **  over  the 
barrel  and  scoop  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  great  supe- 
riority of  diluted  over  pure  night-soil.  In  an  economical  pmnt 
of  view,  the  latter  mode  is  out  of  the  question  if  the  bulk  of  the 
dressing  is  to  be  increased  fourfold. 

13.  A  serious  objection  to  night-soil  as  manure  for  the  gra*^ 
generally,  and  the  cereals  in  particular,  or  even  for  rape,  i% 
that  when  applied  in  considerable  quantities  (from  12  to  20  toni 
per  acre),  it  produces  rank  vegetation,  which  in  a  rainy  season 
leads  to  the  crop  being  lodged. 

14.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  largely  to  increase  the  amoant 
of  nitrogen  and  minerals  contained  in  green  cropa,  and  theie  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  exercises  a  like  influence  on  othei 
plants. 

15.  Farmyard  manure,  when  applied  in  a  liquid  form,  and 
contrasted  with  the  same  amount  laid  on  in  the  usual  manner, 
showed  itself  far  superior  the  first  year,  and  but  little  inferior  in 
the  second. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  series  of  experiments 
will  be  continued  and  tested  by  others,  designed  to  check  or  con- 
firm the  inferences  already  drawn. 
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Plan  for  Future  Cropping, 

The  chief  object  of  the  farm  is  to  grow  produce  for  sale  at  the 
arket  without  reference  to  the  production  of  manure,  so  that 
ock  is  kept  only  for  exceptional  cases — for  crops  that  must  be 
.tmi  green,  straw  that  the  machine  has  bruised,  or  hay  that  has 
Bt  its  colour. 

It  had  been  designed  to  appropriate  a  large  part  of  the  farm 
»  the  growth  of  hay,  because  the  system  of  irrigation  was  well 
lited  to  this  crop ;  because,  the  produce  being  bulky,  competi* 
on  from  distant  regions  was  not  to  be  apprehended ;  and 
ecause  the  labour  required  for  its  management  was  not  cxces- 
.▼e.  But  unforeseen  difficulties  arose.  The  damp  of  the  climate 
ad  the  prevalence  of  fogs  were  specially  detrimental  to  second 
ad  third  cuttings ;  whilst  the  first  crop  grown  by  irrigation  was 
sarse  and  ill-suited  to  the  market,  in  spite  of  the  richness  of  its 
hemical  constituents.  Moreover,  the  direct  sale  of  hay  at  the 
*aris  market,  though  far  more  profitable,  was  found  to  be  attended 
'ith  "  peculiarities  not  to  the  taste  of  a  conscientious  man."  In 
ut  few  trades,  writes  M.  Moll,  is  there  so  much  trickery  as  in 
le  sale  of  hay.  "  To  shirt "  hay — that  is,  to  wrap  up  an  inferior 
uality  in  prime  hay — ^is  such  a  common  practice  in  the  neigh- 
ourhood  of  Paris,  that  he  who  does  not  comply  with  the  custom 
''ill  meet  with  a  bad  sale,  or  none  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
le  real  consumer,  the  horse,  is  not  taken  into  council ;  his 
ttendant  acts  as  interpreter,  and,  unhappily,  often  mistakes  his 
wn  interest  for  his  client's,  and  thinks  all  forage  good  which  is 
ccompanied  by  a  gratuity,  and  none  else.     If  a  sale  be  made  to 

dealer,  the  terms  are  less  favourable,  and  the  payment  less  cer- 
dn.  Moreover,  the  labour  required  must  be  very  promptly 
rovided,  and  that  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.     Hay,  then, 

to  be  made  within  but  moderate  bounds.  If  the  rye-grass 
ly  be  not  very  succulent,  it  may  be  sold  in  Paris  for  packing. 

The  position  of  the  farm  not  being  ^ivoorable  for  sheep- 
eding,  dairy-cows  will  be  kept  to  consume  such  produce  as 
m  best  be  used  when  green  upon  the  premises. 

Among  the  crops  which  will  bear  the  application  of  rich 
anure,  tobacco  suggested  itself;  but  this  crop,  when  grown 
ith  liquid  manure,  though  fine  in  appearance,  will  not "  smoke," 
id  is  only  fit  for  snuff;  besides,  the  labour  required  is  costly, 
id  the  exciseman  vexatious.     Its  growth  was  alnindoned. 

Another  crop,  suited  to  irrigation  and  not  expensive  as  to 
hour,  is  hemp.  Experiments  have  shown  that  with  liquid 
anure  it  will  grow  admirably  on  a  rye-stubble  without  plough- 
^  or  costly  tillage,  and  that  it  has  attained  a  height  of  7  feet 
inches  ;  but  then  an  outlet  for  this  produce  must  be  secured. 
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Flax,  for  which  there  is  a  market,  reqaires  mucli  more  labonr, 
and  does  not  like  strong  dressiness  of  manure. 

Cabbage  is  another  crop  which  suggests  itself.  The  kind 
made  into  saurkraut  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  it  bein^ 
capable  of  bearing  anv  quantity  of  manure.  The  rabbits  are  its 
grejit  enemies;  but  string  covered  with  "^fe  marine^*  stretched 
in  two  lines,  at  4  and  7^  inches  from  the  ground,  round  the  cab- 
bage-bed, is  reported  to  have  protected  the  plants,  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  discharges  from  a  gun  night  and  morning ;  but  an 
appeal  to  the  law  of  1844  barred  the  use  of  the  latter,  the  more 
efficacious  defence. 

To  market-gardening  the  want  of  hands,  the  competition  of 
the  rich  plain  of  Vcrtus,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  market,  are 
obstacles.  The  vegetable  market  at  Paris  is  cheaper  than  in 
the  environs. 

As  to  mangold,  it  is  stated  that,  though  the  produce  was  fair  in 
1859  and  good  in  1860,  still  the  crop  was  in  both  cases  grown  at 
■a  loss.  At  the  existing  price  of  alcohol,  there  was  a  prospect  of 
milking  nearly  13^.  per  ton,  besides  receiving  back  in  pulp  60 
per  cent  of  the  weight  delivered ;  and  these  terms  are  con- 
sidered remunerative. 

A  little  spring  rape  for  seed,  some  few  acres  of  com,  and 
flax  grown  on  a  small  scale,  will  complete  the  programme  for 
future  cropping. 

Conclusion. 

We  will  now  take  leave  of  this  French  Experimental  Farm, 
with  the  hope  that  on  some  future  occasion  we  may  be  enabled 
to  record,  not  only  its  further  contributions  to  scientific  agricol- 
tuve,  but  its  financial  prosperity.  If  the  fixed  chaises  on-the 
land  for  drainage  and  irrigation  press  heavily  on  the  account,  the 
lattor,  at  least,  will,  in  a  few  years,  clear  itself,  in  consequence 
of  the  liberal  allowance  made  for  depreciation.  The  proximiK 
lo  Paris,  the  great  extension  of  that  city,  the  influence  of  rul- 
ways  on  its  environs,  are  promising  features  in  this  undertaking; 
so  that,  when  the  management  has  thoroughly  recognised,  and 
adjusted  itself  to  its  position,  a  profit  may  be  looked  for. 

Hie  difficulty  of  reconciling  experimental  and  scientific 
farming  with  profit  has  been  referred  to '  by  the  manager  of 
\  aujours.  If  any  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  agricultural  esta- 
blishment can  give  proof  that  it  has  both  acted  as  a  pioneer  for 
science,  and  likewise  realised  a  g^in,  any  statement  to  that  effect 
will  be  welcomed  by  this  Journal  as  a  matter  of  congnitah- 
tion  to  the  world  at  large.  If  any  single  farmer,  whose  occu- 
pation is  remunerative,  can  point  to  similar  experiments  and 
show  as  clear  accounts  as  these,  his  name  will  be  enrolled  in  the 
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lals  of  agriculture.  Meanwhile,  our  respectful  acknowledg- 
;nts  are  due  for  honest  reports  of  efforts  made  in  this  direction  ; 
lI  if  hitherto  losses  have  been  incurred,  whether  from  inex- 
rience,  or  from  over-luxuriant  crops  having  been  smitten  down 
storms,  we  may  hope  that  ultimately  this  spirited  exponent  of 
?  tubular  system  of  irrigation — 

•  Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducat  opes,  animumque /erro." 


VIII. — Report  on  the  Employment  of  Flemish  Manure  {Night- 
Soil).  Drawn  up  for  the  Municipality  of  Paris,  by  a  Com« 
mittee  appointed  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Lille,  in 
answers  to  questions  put  to  that  Committee  by  M.  Huet^ 
Civil  Engineer  of  the  Department  "  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees.'** 
Translated  by  P.  H.  Frere. 

rf  Question, — Can  Flemish  manure  be  employed  exclusively — 
lat  is  to  say,  Can  it  entirely  take  the  place  of  farmyard-manure,, 
ipe-cake,  «5cc.  ? 

On  small  occupations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille,  Flemish 
lanure  is  often  used  with  profusion,  and  almost  exclusively  ;. 
ut  in  farms  on  a  larger  scale  there  is  rarely  an  attempt  made  to 
jrtilise  the  soil  with  this  alone. 

There  can  be  no  progressive  agriculture  without  stock,  and 
onsequently  without  straw-manure.  If^  then,  the  proprietor 
lakes  use  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  stable-manure,  he 
'ill  do  well  to  apply  it  in  connection  with  the  Flemish,  rather 
lan  to  use  the  latter  on  one  part  of  his  land,  and  the  former 
eparately  on  another.  On  our  farms  stable-manure  is  applied? 
:>  the  same  soil  once  in  three  or  four  years  ;  each  part  receives 
ts  portion  in  turn,  on  the  recurrence  of  certain  crops,  and  the^ 
"lemish  manure  is  subsequently  applied,  either  at  the  same 
►oint  in  the  rotation,  or  the  year  following,  according  to  circum- 
tances.  On  strong  lands,  especially,  it  would  be  unreasonablc- 
o  attempt  to  found  a  system  of  fertilisation  upon  the  exclusive 
Lsc  of  night-soil.  Farmyard-manure  is  not  only  valuable  for  the 
aline  and  nitrogeniscd  matter  it  contains  ;  it  also  acts  admirably 
n  improving  the  texture  of  clay  soils.  The  straw  helps  to  give 
3  the  land  that  porosity  without  which  cultivation  would  be  a 
elusion ;  still  more,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  silica  which 
t  contains  is  in  a  state  more  favourable  for  assimilation  by  the 
ereals  than  that  of  the  natural  silicates. 

From  the  results  of  direct  experiments  we  are  convinced  that 
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Flemish  manure,  employed  alone,  tends  to  give  to  the  soil  a 
solidity  which  repeated  ploughings  would  fail  to  remove. 

On  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille  it  was  thought 
l)ossible  to  manure  the  crops  entirely  with  night-soii,  two  cowi 
only  being  kept  to  100  acres  of  land.  During  a  few  yein 
things  went  on  tolerably  well,  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  corn  ran  to  leaf;  the  stems  did  not  Mtain  their  proper 
development,  and  the  yield  of  corn  was  extremely  deficient 
The  system  was  changed,  and  stock  introduced  on  the  Cum; 
irom  that  time  farmyard-manure  was  applied  to  the  land,  sod 
soon  the  corn-crops  became  equal  to  those  which  are  generallj 
se(»ii  in  the  Lille  district. 

The  Committee  is,  then,  unanimous  in  concluding  that  liquid- 
manure  should  not  be  exclusively  used,  especially  on  clay-soik 
Management  so  short-sighted  would  be  liable  to  bring  into  dis- 
credit this  most  useful  manure,  which  brings  fertility  and  abun- 
dance wherever  it  is  applied  with  discretion.  Nevertheless,  oo 
light  soils,  it  may  occasionally  be  used  alone,  without  harm,  for 
a  few  years,  and  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  kitchen-gardeni 

2n(l  Question. — Is  Flemish  manure  suitable  to  some  sorts  of 

land  vnthiM*  than  to  others  ? 

From  what  has  been  just  stated  it  may  be  concluded  that  it 
suits  all  soils,  provided  tliat  those  which  are  most  heavy  receive 
at  pro])er  intervals  other  indispensable  dressings.  It  will  be 
understood  that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  it  out  into  the  fields  in 
dry,  rather  than  wet,  weather,  that  the  carts  may  not  do  injury 
to  the  land.  The  farmer  well  knows  that  the  porosity  of  the 
soil  is  the  first  essential  to  all  productive  agriculture. 

Those  of  our  farmers  who  make  use  of  Flemish  manure 
always  construct  near  to  their  fields  and  on  the  edges  of  their 
roads  stone  cisterns  to  serve  as  reservoirs.  These  cisterm 
measure  from  1000  to  7000  cubic  feet,  according  to  the  im- 
|)()rtance  of  tlie  farm,  and  would  consequently  contain  from  30  to 
:^0i)  tons  of  water.  The  manure  is  brought  from  the  towns  when 
horses  are  not  otherwise  occupied,  and  in  rainy  weather,  when 
carts  cannot  be  employed  in  the  fields.  It  is  then  stored  up, 
and  when  circumstances  are  favourable,  and  the  land  dry  or 
liardened  by  frost,  it  is  applied  to  the  soil  where  required.  By 
thus  mixing  materials  collected  in  different  places,  a  uniform 
li(j!ii(l  is  obtained  of  a  modemte  density,  the  effect  of  which  can 
hv  easily  calculated. 

\V(»  have  as(^(»rtained  by  numerous  experiments  made  upon 
tlie  ( ontents  of  these  cist(M'ns  that  the  specific  gravity  of  Hcmish 
Tnnuuve,  sucli  as  is  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille,  i» 
iio!;i  *1    to  o    on  neaijinc's  gauge. 
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By  a  singular  anomaly,  the  reservoirs  for  this  manure,  as 
)rdinarily  constructed  in  the  open  fields,  are  included  in  the 
irst  class  of  unwholesome  works  ("  Stablissements  insaluhres "), 
md  as  such  are  subject  to  formalities  and  fettered  by  restrictions 
irhich  impede  their  formation.  It  is  desirable  that  this  rigorous 
law  should  be  modified.  Assuredly  there  is  not  one  enlightened 
igriculturist — not  one  man  of  education — who  would  dare  to 
maintain  that  the  reservoirs  for  Flemish  manure  are  sources  of 
onhealthiness.  At  the  worst,  they  are  but  a  cause  of  slight 
annoyance  to  the  passer-by  at  the  moment  when  their  contents 
aie  being  taken  out ;  but  diis  drawback  is  clearly  not  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

ird  Question. — Can  Flemish  manure  be  used  for  all  sorts  of 
crops — tobacco,  beetroot^om,  rape,  flax,  artificial  grasses  ? 

Flemish  manure  is  used  in  this  district  for  all  sorts  of  crops 
prith  more  or  less  profusion  ;  and  in  many  cases,  if  carefully 
managed,  it  may  be  applied  in  large  quantities  without  injuring 
;he  quality  of  the  produce. 

Tobacco,  when  grown  near  towns,  is  often  dressed  with  an 
ibundant  quantity  of  this  manure ;  nevertheless,  the  £xcise 
brbid  the  use  of  it,  because  it  is  supposed  that  it  tends  to  pro- 
luce  leaves  deficient  in  gum  and  difficult  to  dry.  It  is  true  that 
>y  applying,  as  was  formerly  very  generally  done,  a  profusion  of 
Flemish  manure  between  the  rows  of  tobacco  in  full  growth,  a 
''igorous  impulse  is  given  to  the  vegetation,  which  lasts  a  long 
ime.  The  leaf  subsequently  ripens  with  difficulty,  and  doubt- 
ess  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  salts,  which  render  it 
*  hygrometric."  *  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  liquid  manure 
.8  applied  to  the  soil  before  the  tobacco  is  transplanted,  the 
eaves  will  prove  of  good  quality,  and  the  plant  shoot  vigorously, 
;ven  though  it  grow  in  land  long  accustomed  to  this  course  of 
treatment.  Thus,  with  the  addition  of  farmyard-manure  and 
rape-cake,  about  2900  gallons  per  acre  of  this  fertiliser  may, 
without  inconvenience,  be  used.t  There  are,  indeed,  farmers 
who  claim  to  have  produced  good  tobacco-crops  by  applying  to 
the  ground  destined  for  the  plants  as  much  as  from  9000  to 
10^000  gallons  per  acre,  besides  the  farmyard-manure  ;  taking 
care    that   three-fourths  of   the  dressing  should  be  applied    in 

*  That  is  to  say,  retentive  of  moisture,  and  an  index  of  the  varying  amount  of 
that  moisture. 

t  These  figures,  as- well  as  those  that  follow,  must  only  be  taken  approximately 
— they  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  value  of  the  manure,  which  the  farmer 
calculates  with  more  or  less  exactness,  and  with  the  customs  belonging  to  the 
locality  or  the  particular  property.  Besides,  allowance  mu^  always  be  made  for 
the  fertilizing  matters  which  remain  in  the  soil,  and  whose  amount  depends  on 
former  crops,  and  the  manures  applied  to  them. 
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winter,  and  the  remaining  fourth  in  spring,  before  the  young 
plants  are  put  in. 

For  beetroot,  also,  the  sugar-boilers  in  general  forbid,  and 
rightly,  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  especially  iif  applied  in  exceo. 
Nevertheless,  near  Lille,  when  the  beetroot  does  not  succeed 
tobacco,  night-soil  is  applied,  not  only  before  the  sowing,  but— 
which  is  still  more  injurious  to  its  saccharine  properties — oAar 
it  is  up.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  qoantity 
used — the  farmer  is  guided  in  this  by  his  relations  with  the 
sugar-manufacturer.  If  the  crop  promises  to  be  abundant,  it 
will  be  his  object  to  improve  its  saccharine  qualities,  for  fev 
he  should  not  find  sale  for  it — and  then  he  manures  in  moden- 
tion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  plant  is  thin,  and  the  demand 
active,  he  will  take  the  opposite  course,  and  the  sugar  will  be 
made  from  vile  roots,  charged  with  salts,  which  sometimes  com- 
pletely prevent  the  crystallisation  of  the  sugary  matter. 

In  the  case  of  beetroot  grown  for  the  stock,  the  farmer  may  give 
free  course  to  his  passion  for  fertilising,  and  use  liquid  manure 
in  profusion.  This  plant  is  often  dressed  with  a  proportion  of 
from  4500  to  5500  gallons  per  acre,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
thus  to  obtain  a  produce  of  from  32  to  36  tons  of  roots  per  acre. 

It  is,  at  the  same  time,  acknowledged  that  a  moderate  quantitv' 
of  Flemish  manure  is  not  injurious  to  the  saccharine  qualities  of 
beetroot  intended  for  sugar — provided  always  that  it  be  applied 
to  tlie  soil  before  the  crop  is  sown,  and  used  in  the  place  of  a 
like  quantity  of  rape-cake  and  farmyard-manure.  It  may  even 
be  said  that  by  this  plan  the  germination  of  the  seed  is  often 
made  more  regular. 

The  seed  of  the  beet  has  a  very  slightly  developed  perispeim 
(nv  kernel).  The  young  plants,  on  first  coming  up,  can  draw  bat 
very  little  nourishment  from  their  mother-store.  They  are  soon 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  nutritive  particles  deposited  in 
thcj  soil ;  and  if  these  are  wanting  they  droop,  and  fall  more  or 
less  a  prey  to  insects.  If,  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  crop,  the 
farmer  then  applies  liquid  manure,  the  plants  which  remain  will 
acquire  an  unnatural  growth,  the  roots  will  be  of  bad  quality, 
and  the  crop  very  defective. 

It  follows,  then,  that  for  plants  so  constituted  it  is  reasonable 
to  manure  before  the  sowing.  Tliere  are,  besides,  many  other 
rc.-isons  in  favour  of  the  practice. 

Wheat,  which  follows  beetroot,  is  often  grown  without  ma- 
nure;  but  if  desirable,  either  in  winter  or  spring,  Flemish 
manure  may  be  applied  to  give  vigour  to  the  more  weakly  part 
ot'  the  crop.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  manure  is  a 
most  valuable  auxiliary  to  all  progressive  agriculture.  As  a 
g(  ncral  rule  it  is  better  to  apply  it  b?fore  sowing,  and  with  farm- 
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urd-manure  ;  but  in  any  case,  if  it  happens  that  a  portion  of 
le  crop  is  in  danger,  it  may  often  be  saved  by  a  moderate 
ressing.  We  may  be  sure  that,  without  this  auxiliary,  agricul- 
ire  would  present  many  more  chances  of  failure. 

For  the  potato,  farmyard-manure  is  ordinarily  applied  in 
rinter,  and  the  land  watered,  before  planting,  with  1450  gallons 
f  Flemish  manure  per  acre.  This  last  is  often  used  alone  on 
mall  occupations,  either  before  or  after  planting,  in  the  propor- 
ton  of  1700  to  2700  gallons  per  acre.  For  tibis  plant,  as  for 
leetroot,  an  excess  of  liquid-manure  is  injurious.  We  obtain 
»ttlbs  of  good  quality,  solid  and  succulent,  when  the  night-soil 
las  been  applied  in  moderation  before  planting,  in  coiy  unction 
rith  farmyard-manure;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Flemish 
nanure  be  used  alone,  and  spread  between  the  rows  of  potatoes 
vhevL  in  full  growth,  both  quantity  and  quality  will  be  de- 
iective. 

As  for  rape,  farmyard-manure  is  applied  at  first,  and  the  crop 
8  watered  widi  a  proportion  of  1450  gallons  of  liquid  manure 
)er  acre  after  planting,  either  in  winter  or  spring. 

For  flax,  farmyard-manure  is  almost  always  used,  with  about 
.450  gallons  of  Flemish  manure.  It  is  advisable  to  spread  this 
n  winter,  some  time  before  sowing. 

Artificial  grasses  are  watered  freely  with  this  manure.  On 
be  pastures  of  La  Deule  it  is  certain  that,  applied  in  winter  or 
(pring,  it  destroys  noxious  plants,  such  as  moss,  docks,  &c.,  and 
fives  new  vigour  to  the  grass. 

Turnips,  field-cabbages,  poppies,  gold-of-pleasure,  &c.,  are  all 
likewise  manured  with  night-soil.  Turnips  generally  follow 
lax ;  when  the  latter  has  had  no  farmyard-manure,  it  is  applied 
JO  the  turnips,  and  they  are  watered  besides  with  about  1450 
^Uons  of  liquid  manure  per  acre.  This  proportion  may  be 
loubled  if  no  farmyard-manure  be  used.  They  are  sown  in. 
July  and  August.  Cabbages  require  much  manure ;  besides, 
supplies  from  the  farmyard,  they  receive  often  from  2500  to- 
JOOO  gallons  of  liquid  manure  per  acre.  Stable-manure  and^ 
ibout  3000  gallons  per  acre  of  night-soil  constitute  the  usual 
preparation  for  poppies.  A  good  crop  of  corn  may  follow 
nrithout  any  further  application  to  the  soil.  Gold-of-pleasure  is 
jown  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  after  the  land  has  been 
kvatered  with  about  1450  gallons  of  liquid  manure  per  acre. 

In  the  use  of  Flemish  manure  the  farmer  must  be  guided  by 
:he  state  of  the  atmosphere.  If  in  winter  the  weather  is  wet,  it 
is  not  desirable  to  cart  over  the  land  ;  and  the  application  of  the 
nanure  must  be  put  off  to  a  dry  season.  There  is  no  profession 
in  which  it  is  so  impossible  to  act  on  a  fixed  plan  as  in  agricul- 
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ture ;  external  circumstances  must  always  modify  the  intentioni 
of  the  individual. 


^tfi  Question. — ^To  which  of  these  crops  can  Flemish 
be  advantageously  applied  in  the  largest  quantities  ? 

From  what  has  been  said,  evidently  to  tobacco,  beetroot 
(when  intended  for  feed),  artificial  grosses,  rape,  cabbages,  sod 

?9tatoes.  We  must  mention  also  that  all  through  the  mnrdi  of 
ranee  Flemish  manure  is  used  in  profusion  i^  the  cultivation  of 
kitchen  gardens,  and  yet  our  vegetables  are  certainly  in  no  waj 
inferior  to  those  of  other  countries.  Cauliflowers  at  Dunkenne 
are  watered  (apatel^s*)  each  with  one  or  two  quarts  of  m 
manure,  and  they  have  a  wide  reputation  under  the  name  of 
*^  choux  de  Rosendael."  Our  asparagus  is  as  delicate,  ov 
green-peas  as  sweet  as  elsewhere,  although  ihey  have  assimihtod 
chemical  constituents  which,  from  the  combinations  from  which 
they  are  derived,  inspire  a  foolish  repugnance. 

5th  Question, — What  quantity  is  it  thought  most  advisable  to 
use  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  ? 

As  we  have  already  said,  it  is  more  common  to  manure  die 
crop  of  roots  or  pulse  which  precedes  the  wheat  than  the  wheat 
itself.  If  the  wheat  follow  oats,  the  soil  is  often  dressed  with 
about  1450  gallons  of  Flemish  manure  per  acre,  but  this  rotation 
is  very  rare. 

6th  Question. — Is  it  best  to  use  Flemish  manure  before  sowing) 
or  when  the  plant  is  up,  and  then  by  jet?  Which  is  the  most 
usual  practice? 

On  this  head  we  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  already  sng^ 
posted.  The  manure  must  be  applied  to  the  soil  according  to 
circumstances  ;  but  if  there  be  no  practical  objection,  it  is  best 
done  before  sowing.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  quality  of 
the  produce  is  improved  by  this  means ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Flemish  manure  applied  to  plants  in  full  growtli,  stimulates  their 
development  to  an  unnatural  extent.  Wheat  tillers  and  runs  to 
straw,  to  the  injury  of  the  grain ;  tobacco  and  beetroot  produce 
rank  foliage,  and  the  maturity  of  the  plant  is  delayed  beyond  the 
natural  period. 

The  farmers  of  the  North  in  general  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
land  must  react  upon  the  manure,  and  make  it  undergo  certain 
( homical  changes  before  it  will  be  in  a  fit  state  for  assimilation 


*  The  market  gardeners  in  the  north  call  a  plant  "  apateli**  when  a  little  trendi 
made  round  its  root  has  been  filled  with  one  or  two  quarts  of  Flemish  ] 
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y  the  plants.     This  opinion  is  also  that  of  the  most  famous  of 
dodern  agriculturists. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  of  Lille,  feeling  a  lively  in- 
erest  in  the  puhlic  good,  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  authorities 
o  take  all  necessary  measures  for  furthering  ^e  use  of  night- 
foil  in  all  the  rural  districts  of  France.  If  the  great  value  of 
Ids  powerful  fertiliser  be  taken  into  account,  the  childish  preju- 
lice  which  puts  an  obstacle  to  its  use  cannot  be  too  much 
ieplored.* 

Attempts  to  distribute  liquid  manure  throughout  every  section 
>f  a  rural  occupation  by  machinery  and  pipes  are  not  to  be 
:x>ndemned.  A  considerable  outlay  at  the  beginning  may  often 
save  much  subsequent  expense  in  hand-labour  ;  and,  besides,  the 
distribution  is  thus  effected  in  a  regular  manner  and  in  due 
season.  At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  is  of  opinion  that 
more  may  be  done  towards  introducing  the  general  use  of  night- 
soil  in  agriculture  by  starting  after  the  rough  and  primitive 
fashion  of  Flanders — that  is,  by  conveying  it  in  carts  to  the 
fields  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  and  spreading  it  subse- 
quently by  means  of  scoops,  or  any  other  simple  manner.  The 
&rmer  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  the  North  would  see  in 
this  an  undertaking  quite  within  his  means.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
he  imagines  that  night-soil  cannot  be  made  use  of  without  expen- 
sive machinery,  of  which  he  could  never  dream  of  becoming  the 
owner,  he  will  abandon  all  idea  of  employing  it,  to  his  own  loss 
as  well  as  that  of  the  commonwealth. 


XIX. — On  tJie  Wear  and^Tear  of  Agricultural  Steam-Engines 

and  Threshing  Machines^  whether  Fixed  or  Portable. 

By  Henry  Evershed. 

In  this  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to  estimate  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  other  charges  on  agricultural  steam-engines  and  threshing 
machinery.  The  costs  in  question  vary  largely,  according  to 
circumstances.  We  adhere  strictly  to  actual  returns  and  to  cases 
that  have  come  within  our  own  knowledge,  selecting  specimens 
of  various  results — good,  bad,  or  moderate — in  the  hope  that  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  strike  an  average  applicable  to  his  own 
case,  and  to  establish  a  reliable  basis  for  calculations  as  to  the 

*  Few  persons  are  aware  that  under  the  blue  sky  of  Nice  the  night-soil  is  care- 
fully collected  to  serve  as  manure.  .Our  new  countrymen  use  it  for  their  vines, 
their  orange-trees,  their  violet-plants,  &c.,  which  nevertheless  does  not  hinder  their 
oranges  from  being  delicious,  their  grapes  excellent,  and  their  violets  from  forming 
the  delight  of  their  "  elegantes,''  and  the  favourite  perfume  in  winter  for  drawing- 
fooms  and  boudoirs. 

Y    2 
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costs  of  steam-power,  whether  used  for  threshing — ^which  is  more 
especially  considered  here — or  for  cultivation. 

Repair  of  Portable  Engines. 
A  5-horse-power  portable  steam-engine,  belonging  to  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Strad broke,  of  Henham  Hall,  SufTolk,  which  was 
used  to  do  the  work  of  the  home  farm,  including  threshing  and 
grinding  com,  and  cutting  chaiF  for  a  large  stud  of  hones,  and 
for  farm  stock,  cost  for  repairs  as  follows : — 
1852. 
April  17th.  CJost  df  5-horse-power  engine,  180/. 

1853.  £.  B.   d.  £.$.  d. 

Sept.  29th.   Material         0    2    8 

Oct.  28th.   Fire-bars        1  13    4 

116    7 

1854. 

March.         Oauge-glass  and  grummets 0    4  9 

June  19th.  Ditto       0    6  6 

August.        Gun-metal  bearing  for  crank-shaft      ..  8  10  0 

November.  Fire-bars        1  11  2 

Back       0  10  2 

6    2   7 

1855. 

February.     Water-gauge  and  glass,  and  grummets      0    5    9 

March.         Repairs ..      ..   10  17    9 

„  Fire-bars        0  11    4 

11  14  10 

1856. 

September.  An  accident. 

„  New  smoke-funnel,  brasses  throughout, 

new  crank,  governors  repaired        ..26    0    0 

„  A  cast  back 0    9  11 

„  Flue-brushes 0    6    0 

26  15  11 

1858. 

March.         Repairs  and  bars • 10  15    0 

Total  cost  of  repairs  in  six  years  ..      ..  £57    3  11 
Average,  9?.  105.  M. 

But  it  must  be  further  stated  that  in  the   following   year  the 
engine  required  a  new  fire-box  and  extensive  repairs. 

An  8-horse  power  portable  steam-engine,  belonging  to  Mr.  E. 
Cottingham,  Dunningworth  Hall,  Suffolk,  gave  this  result : — 

1858. 
December.    Cost  of  8-horse-power  engine,  235Z. 

1859;  ■    £.   8.   d.    £.  8.  d. 

February.     Fire-bars        100 

Nov.  12tb.  Flue-brushes 060 

„  Water-gauge  glasses      0  14    0 

December.    Adjusting  brasses 0  19    6 

2  19  11 

Carried  forward     ..     ..     £2  19  U 
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Brought  forward     ..     ..      £2  19  11 

►. 

ry.     Gauge  glasses        0  12  6 

Repairs,  &c 2  10  9 

Do.  exhaust-pipe 1  11  6 

h.      Funnel-joint 0    6  0 


5    0    9 


jt.      Repairs 6  13    6 

0th.   Caulking  tuhes       0  11    0 

L8th.  Furnace-bars         0  18  11 

6th.  Repairs 8  11    6 

^ 16  14  11 

Total  cost  of  repairs  for  three  years      £24  15    7 

Average,  8Z.  5«.  2rf.  a-year. 

engine  is  used  to  thresh,  cut  chafi^  and  grind  com,  on  a 
;  1500  acres,  nearly  all  arable,  and  is  used  nearly  3  days 
ek. 

following  are  the  costs  of  repairs  of  an  8-liorse-power 
bought  October  20th,  1856,  worked  about  3  days  a  week» 
g  fire-bars — which  have  averaged  1/.  155.  yearly  for 
-power  engines ;  and  1/.  85.  yearly  for  7-horse-power 
.  This  engine  is  under  very  excellent  management,  and 
}  to  Mr.  Willsher,  of  Fetches,  near  Weathersfield,  Essex : — 

£.  ».  d. 

t.  Engine  looked  over,  and  brasses  ..  ..  0  10  0 
Excentric  strap  hroken ;  new  one  from 

Lincoln      1  12  6 

Oth.  New  strap  and  excentric,  with  man  to 

fit  it  up      3  10  0 


ry,      13  new  ferrules .  to  tubes,  and  chimney 

repaired 110 

8  new  ferrules,  brasses  adjusted  ••      ..     0  17    0 


5  12    6 


1  18    0 


{t.        Wheelwright  for  repairs  of  engine  shafts  0  15  0 

iber.    Excentric  strap  (broken)      1  12  6 

0. 

ry.       New  ferrules  in  tuhes 2  14  0 

Patch  put  to  fire-box,  and  two  new 

stay-bolts 4    0  0 


2    7    6 


-6  14    0 


Fire-bars        7    0    0 


£23  12    0 


0. 

mer.  New  fire-box  and  new  tubes,  smoke-box  repaired,  &c.,  45/. 
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The  fire-box  of  this  engine  lasted  a  much  less  time  than 
usual ;  the  cost  of  repairs  up  to  the  time  of  its  renewal  vas 
51.  I85.  a  year. 

We  have  selected  these  detailed  statements  of  the  costs  of 
repairs  from  a  great  many  similar  ones  lying  before  ns,  uid 
which  we  omit,  as  they  would  only  crowd  die  pages  of  the 
Journal  without  giving  any  additional  information*  We  btre 
returns  of  the  cost  of  repairs  of  at  least  20  portable  engiiia^ 
varying  in  amount  from  4/.  to  147.  yearly  for  an  8-Iione  engine^ 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  new  fire-boxes.  When  so  mudi  depends, 
not  only  on  the  amount  of  work  done,  the  quality  of  the  water 
used,  the  care  and  intelligence  of  the  engineer,  but  also  on  the 
inherent  difference  existing  between  two  engines  turned  out  of 
the  same  workshop,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  an  average  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  their  repairs. 

By  far  the  most  costly  item  in  this  account  is  the  renewal  of 
the  fire-box,  which,  with  carriage,  will  cost  from  35Z.  to  45i ;  and 
there  is  no  surer  test  of  the  treatment  which  the  engine  has 
received,  than  the  early  and  repeated  recurrence  of  this  demand. 
I  am  informed  by  a  friend  that  his  engine — now  in  its  fourth 
year  of  use — already  requires  a  new  fire-box,  although  it  Las 
worked  but  once  a  weeK,  and  been  supplied  with  soft  water. 
My  friend,  however,  is  not  surprised  at  this,  because  he  has  left 
the  engine  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  farm  labourer. 

An  eminent  maker  informs  me  that  with  good  management 
the  fire-box  of  a  portable  engine  used  2  days  a  week  will  last 
at  least  7  years.  Several  instances  of  its  lasting  10  or  11 
years,  when  used  twice  a  week,  have  come  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

To  show  how  much  this  outlay  may  be  diminished  if  an 
engine  be  well  attended  to  and  protected  from  dust  and  damp,  I 
give  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  received  from  the  owners  of 
a  5-horse-power  portable  steam-engine,  used  in  an  adjoining 
silk-mill,  and  kept  constantly  under  the  care  of  skilled  me- 
chanics : — "  The  engine  was  worked  in  the  mills  about  6i  yean, 
and  about  2  days  in  the  week  during  the  whole  of  that  period. 
The  repairs  done  to  it  were  not  extensive.  The  tubes  at  the  fire- 
ends  were  once  caulked  round  to  stop  leakages,  and  afterwards 
8  new  tubes  and  2  new  collars  were  put  in,  the  cost  of  the  whole 
of  which  was  about  Sl^  This  statement  does  not  pretend  ta 
include  every  item  of  repairs;  but  after  6J  years  there  was 
no  sign  of  injury  to  the  fire-box  of  this  engine,  showing  how 
much  the  outlfiy  depends  on  good  treatment  and  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. 
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Repairs  of  Fixed  Engines, 

The  following  were  the  repairs  done  to  an  overhead  10-horse- 
power  fixed  steam-engine,  fitted  with  extra  large  boiler  for 
burning  wood,  in  1853,  belonging  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Stndbioke ;  price,  not  including  fixing,  350/. : — 

1854.  .£.  s.  d.    £.   «.   d. 

Jan.  30th.  Repairs 0  16  0 

July  15th.  Adjusting  engine-slides        0  13  6 

„  Water-gauge  glass  and  grummets       ..  0    4  9 

August.  Excen trie  band  repaired        0  10  6 

„  Furnace-bars 14  0 

3    7    9 

1855. 

March.         Repairs 5    8    6 

December.    Bars  and  new  back        2  17    0 

„  Screws,  &c 0    5    6 

9    6    0 

1856.— Nothing. 

1857. 
March.         A  cast  back  to  fnmaoe  and  bars  ..      ..     1  10    6 
April.  Piston  taken  out  and  repaired     ••      ..     3  15    0 

6    5    6 

1858.        Bars        1  10    9 

1859.— Nothing. 

I860.— Same. 
1861. 
July.  Repairs  to  piston,  &c 4    7    0 

21.  19s.  7d.  per  annum  for  eight  years.  £23  17    0 

This  is  the  only  detailed  estimate  we  possess,  and  the  gross 
sum  happens  to  be  heavier  than  in  any  other  return.  On  the 
whole  we  believe  that  3L  per  anniim  for  the  first  ten  years  will 
cover  the  cost  of  repairs  of  an  eight  or  ten  horse  &Led  engine^ 
well  managed,  and  used  as  often  as  it  is  likely  to  be  required  on 
any  large  farm.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  cylinder  will  pro- 
bably require  re-boring,  and  a  general  repair  of  the  engine  and 
boiler  will  be  needed,  at  a  cost  of  about  40/. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  proper  charge  for  repairs  and  depre- 
ciation we  must  know  how  long  the  engine  will  last.  Supposing 
the  process  of  repair  to  be  repeated,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  a  limit 
to  the  duration  of  a  well-made  engine,  simple  in  all  its  parts  as  a 
non-condensing  engine  is  now  made.  We  shall,  however,  for  pur- 
poses of  calculation,  suppose  that  at  thirty  years  old  an  eight-horse 
engine  is  worth  50/.  with  its  fixing,  and  that  besides  the  outlay 
of  3/.  a  year  for  lesser  repairs  it  has  in  its  tenth  and  twentieth 
years  received  a  thorough  repair,  as  before  referred  to,  at  a  total 
cost  of  80/.  The  annual  charge  will  thus  be  raised  on  the  average 
of  thirty  years  to  5/.  13s, 
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It  remains  for  us  to  put  a  value  on  such  an  engine  when  thiitjr 
jcars  old,  and  practically  such  valuations  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
If  we  estimate  that  an  outlay  of  40/.  will  again  be  required  for  a 
general  repair,  and  put  a  value  of  50/.  on  the  engine  as  it  stands, 
we  arrive  at  the  total  sum  of  90/.,  or  less  than  half  price  fnr  an 
engine  nearly  as  good  as  new.  We  have  known  a  fifty-hone- 
power  condensing  engine  working  at  fifty  years  old,  and  said  to 
be  "  as  good  as  new." 

Interest  and  Depredation, 

We  must  now  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  specific  charge  for  the 
depreciation  of  a  portable  engine,  however  open  to  correctioD, 
wherewith  to  debit  the  account  for  threshing. 

As  to  the  value  of  a  portable  engine  ten  years  old  and  out  of 
repair  any  one  who  has  had  such  a  one  to  sell  must  have  found  it 
a  most  unmarketable  article.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  worth  40il 
The  original  cost  of  an  eight-horse-power  engine  having  been 
230/.,  the  depreciation  of  capital  so  invested  (reckoned  at  5  per 
cent.)  is  26/.  13«.  per  annum  ;  namely,  2/.  per  annum,  the  interest 
of  the  40/.  which  the  engine  will  be  worth  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  and  24/.  13«.,  the  value  of  an  annuity  (calculated  at  5 
per  cent.)  which  could  be  bought  for  ten  years  for  the  190/.,  the 
^um  supposed  to  be  sunk.* 

But  besides  these  charges  there  are  certain  other  contingent 
expenses  to  be  taken  into  account,  such  as  buildings  and  shafts, 
straps  and  covers,  which  we  shall  include  in  the  account  of  the 
Threshing  Machines. 

An  eight-horse  portable  engine  requires  a  house  12  feet  wide 
by  20  feet  long  by  10  feet  high  up  to  the  plate ;  the  roof  should 
be  of  galvanized  iron ;  total  cost,  including  large  folding>-doorf, 
eaves'  trough,  paving,  and  tank,  30/.,  which  at  7}  per  cent  per 
annum  comes  to  2/.  bs. 

The  building  for  a  fixed  engine  should  be  of  a  somewhat  more 
substantial  character,  costing  about  40/.,  and  to  this  we  add  the 
cost  of  building  the  chimney-shaft  (40  to  45  feet  high,  and  made 
square  for  the  sake  of  economy),  setting  the  boiler,  foundation 
lor  engine,  &c ,  bringing  the  total  cost  to  120/.  This  estimate 
applies  to  the  Eastern  Counties ;  in  the  North  it  would  be  lower, 
and  in  the  South  rather  greater.  The  rent  for  this  building  at  7 J 
per  cent  would  be  9/. 


*  In  this  calculation  both  interest  and  depreciation  are  incladed.— P.  H.  F. 
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labU  showing  the  probable  Cost  of  Repairs  and  Depreciation  for  portaUe 

Steam-Engines, 


Horsc-power. 

Price. 

Supposed 
Value  In 
10  Years. 

Amount  of  Depredation 

and  Interest  per  Annum  for 

lOYears. 

Amount  of 

Repairs  per 

Annum  for  - 

10  Years. 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 

£. 
165 
180 
200 
215 
230 
290 

£. 
30 
30 
35 
40 
40 
50 

£.     8,         £.     8.          £.       8. 

17  10+  1    10=  19     0 
19     9  +  1  10  =  20  19 

21  8+1   16  =  23     3 

22  12  +  2     0  =  24  12 
24  13  +  2     0  =  26  13 
31     2  +  2  10  =  33  13 

£.      8. 
10     0 

10  0 

11  0 
11     0 
11  10 
13  10 

Charge  for  Engine-Shed,  21,  58, 
Cost  of  Repairs  and  Depreciation  for  fixed  Horizontal  Engines, 


Price. 

Supposed 
Value  In 
30  Years. 

and  Interest  per  Annum  for 
30  Years. 

Repairs  per 
Annum  for 
30  Years. 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

£. 
120 
160 
200 
240 
280 

£. 
30 
35 
50 
60 
70 

£.     8,         £.   8,           £.     8. 

5  16+1   10=    7     6 

8  2+1  15=    9  17 

9  14+2  10=  12     4 
11  16  +  3     0  =  14  16 
13  12  +  3  10  =  17     2 

£.   8, 

4  10 

5  0 
5  13 

5  13 

6  0 

Rent  of  Buildings,  9/. 

Repairs  and  Depreciation  of  Portable  Threshing  Machines, 

Mr.  Willsher's  eight-horse-power  finishing  machine,  bought  in 
1856,  has  cost : — 

1856.  £.   8.    d. 

October.       Straps  and  thongs 0    8    6 

1857. 

Nov.  27th.   New  brasses £0  13    6 

December.    Straps 0    6  10 

10    4 

1858. 

November.   Machine  overhauled,  new  brasses,  and  straps      ..       2  15    9 

1859. 
August.        Machine  overhauled,  nearly  all  new  brasses,  new 

straps,  and  repairs <      ..      ..       6  18 

1860. 

April.  Straps  and  brasses         3    10 

Midsummer.  Thorough  repair,  new  beaters,  new  con- 
cave, new  shaker  and  spindle-screen, 
spindle,  brasses,  &c.,  straps,  and 
pamting 31  10    0 

34  11    0 


9Z.  2«.  9J.  a-year  for  five  years. 


£45  13    7 
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His  seven-horse  single-blast  machine  has  cost  :-*— 

£.1.  i. 

1854.  Straps,  &c 0  12  9 

1855.  Brasses  and  straps,  repairs       4    3  0 

1856.  Shaker-bracketa,  stra^js,  brasses,  &c.      4  11  0 

1857.  Machines  overhauled  and  general  repairs,  renewal  of 

brasses,  &c 10  11    0 

1858.  New  drum  and  concave,  general  repairs,  painting,  and 

wearing  parts  renewed 27    5  0 

1859.  Straps,  &c 12  6 

1800.  New  brasses  and  straps,  repairs  by  carpenter,  &c.         ..  6  17  0 

18G1.  Machine  overhauled,  new  wearing  parts,  &c.         ••      ..  9  18  6 

8?.  2s.  7d,  per  annum  for  eight  years.  £65    0   9 

The  average  of  our  returns  is  from  6L  to  13L  a  year  for  an 
eight-horse-power  single-blast  machine  working  two, days  a  week. 

Besides  the  items  given  there  is  the  cost  of  driving-straps  and 
of  waterproof  covers  for  both  engine  and  machine.  The  cost  of  all 
these  depends  entirely  on  the  care  taken  and  on  the  amount  of 
exposure  to  wet  Either  a  cloth  or  a  strap  doubled  up  wet  will  soon 
be  spoiled.  We  have  known  a  good  strap,  costing  5/.,  last  three 
years  with  pretty  constant  work,  but  a  neighbouring  letter-out  of 
machines  estimates  his  expenses  in  driving^straps  for  one  machine 
at  4Z.  a  year,  and  in  waterproof  covers  at  2Z. 

Finishing  machines,  constructed  with  a  double,  or  often  a 
treble  blast,  have  such  numerous  bearings  and  driving-strapi, 
and  are  so  complicated,  that  the  cost  of  their  repairs  has  been  in 
some  cases  enormous.  Considering  the  extra  power,  or  the  slower 
feeding,  which  they  require,  and  that  com  can  be  finished  by 
hand  for  Id.  per  quarter,  we  doubt  whether  their  employment 
is  generally  economical. 

At  all  events  they  require  to  be  simplified,  and  improvements 
such  as  tliose  of  Messrs.  Garrett  and  Son,  who  obtain  a  blast  of 
air  by  a  fan  fixed  to  the  drum  spindle,  deserve  notice  and  encou- 
ra^^^cmcnt.  Mr.  J.  C.  Willsher  has  also,  with  the  same  object, 
latc'ly  patented  an  arrangement  for  driving  the  shakers  and 
cavings-screcn,  either  with  or  without  a  riddle-box  and  corn- 
screen,  from  one  crank  spindle  and  with  one  strap.  Messrs. 
Clayton  and  Shuttle  worth  have  also  introduced  a  new  elevator, 
cronsisting  of  spades  or  scoops  fixed  on  the  same  spindle  as  the 
blower,  which  by  revolving  rapidly  throws  the  com  up  into  the 
second  dresser  and  awns  the  barley,  or  chobs  the  wheat,  so  as  to 
dispense  with  the  straps  of  the  former  elevator  and  barley-awner. 
Messrs.  Ransome's  adjustable  rotary  screen,  though  ingenious, 
can  hardly  be  classed  among  those  novelties  which  tend  to  sim- 
plify the  machine. 

A  survey  of  the  vast  amount  of  ingenuity  which  has  been 
directed  by  different  makers  to  the  working  parts  of  the  machine 
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\  drum,  beaters,  shakers,  riddles,  and  more  recently  to  the 
tors — creates  the  impression  that  no  one  maker  can  claim 
ailed  superiority  over  the  rest  in  every  respect,  but  rather 
n  much  better  machine  would  result  if  the  good  points  in 
pattern  could  be  combined  together. 

me  but  machines  by  the  best  makers  should  ever  be 
;ed,  however  tempting  a  bait  may  be  held  out  in  other 
ers  by  a  lower  price.  Competition  has  lowered  the  prices 
evel  which  will  not  admit  of  further  reduction  without  the 
itution  of  inferior  workmanship ;  and  this,  whether  a  steam- 
le  or  so  simple  a  machine  as  a  turnip-cutter  be  in  question, 
or  workmanship  will  always  prove  the  dearest  in  the  end. 
Dg  other  reasons  for  buying  first-dass  machinery  may  be 
Loned  the  importance  of  having  the  wearing  parts  properly 
lered,  so  that  they  can  be  fixed  by  a  common  smith.  The 
nakers  take  care  to  provide  these  for  their  customers ;  others 
sxpose  you  to  disappointment  and  expense  for  want  of  this 
sion. 

Depreciation  of  Threshing-Machines. 

I  have  seen  the  portahle  singU-bla^  machines  working  well  at 
or  ten  years  old :  to  be  sure  some  of  them  had  been  nearly 
[istructed  and  paid  for  twice  over  in  adopting  the  various 
>vements  introduced  since  they  were  first  built  in  the  early 
of  portable  threshing-machines.  Considering  that  all  these 
)vements  have  brought  them  much  nearer  perfection,  we 
safely  allot  to  the  single-blast  machines  a  duration  of  ten 
,  and  to  the  double-blast  that  of  eight  years.  We  shall 
)se  them  to  be  worth  10/.  to  20Z.,  according  to  size  and 
:ost,  at  the  end  of  the  time.  We  refer  to  such  machines  as 
sed  two  days  a  week,  and  at  the  same  time  well  managed, 
less  work  they  would  of  course  last  longer.  It  would  be 
f  large  farm  to  find  work  for  a  machine  even  once  a  week ; 
1  common  practice,  when  not  fully  employed  at  home,  they 
rnt  out  to  earn  some  part  of  the  purchase  money ;  and  this 
dously  good  policy  in  the  case  of  a  machine  liable  to  be 
seded  before  it  is  worn  out 

^ed  barn-works  are  used  far  less  often,  since  it  is  likely  that 
ore  than  2000  quarters  of  corn  will  be  brought  to  the  same 
n  one  year,  and  generally  much  less ;  yet  even  this  quantity 
I  only  employ  the  machine  once  a  week :  the  repairs  will 
ore  be  far  less  considerable.  The  wear  and  tear  of  a  machine 
r  fixed  and  quite  level  are  comparatively  small ;  since  it  is 
s  in  the  dry,  the  charge  for  the  waterproof  cloth  may  be 
ed,  and  that  for  the  driving-strap  reduced  to  155.    Any  heavy 
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expense  in  repairs  or  renewal  of  the  parts,  such  as  the  dram  or 
concave,  ought  not  to  occur  for  many  years  after  erection ;  and 
the  usual  wearing  of  brasses,  and  straps,  and  other  small  items  of 
expense,  ought  not  to  exceed  3/.  a  year  for  a  term  of  14  years. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  John 
Sowerby,  jun.,  of  Beelsbey,  who  has  two  barn-works — erected  in 
January,  1856,  and  November,  1857 — which  thresh  the  growth 
of  400  acres  of  com  a-year : — "  The  barn-works  have  cost  for 
repairs,  about '3/.  9^.  &d.  for  one  of  them  until  July,  1857,  and 
for  both  barn-works  from  that  time  until  December  31,  1861} 
about  9/.  &8.  bd.y  besides  14s,  6d.  for  a  set  of  knives  for  the  barley- 
awner.  They  were  not  looked  over  last  summer,  but  are  in  good 
working  order."  This  is  only  1/.  3s,  9d,  per  amium  for  eachf  for 
four  years. 

There  is,  however,  a  liability  in  this,  as  in  the  portable  machine, 
to  outlay  in  introducing  modem  improvements  into  the  working 
parts ;  with  this  in  view  the  machine  should  be  made  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  the  dressing  apparatus  should  be  separate. 

As  a  basis  for  calculations  in  our  attempt  to  estimate  the 
exact  amount  of  depreciation,  we  will  suppose  the  fixed  machine 
to  be  worth  lOZ.  to  30Z.  at  fourteen  years  old ;  it  will  probaUy 
be  worth  more,  but  the  valuation  ought,  on  principle,  to  be  low, 
for  it  will  be  remembered  that  our  charge  of  oL  a  year  for 
repairs  has  not  provided  for  effecting  any  heavy  item  of  renewal 
or  improvement. 

TMe  showing  amount  of  Repairs  and  Depredation  for  Portable  TOrwWi^ 
Machines — Single-Blast, 


Horee-power. 

iMce. 

Suppopetl 
Value  m 
lOYcttre. 

Amount  of  Depredation 

and  Interest  per  Annum  for 

10  Years. 

AmooBtor 
lOTcm. 

4 

4 

£. 

85 

100 

£. 
10 
10 

£.    8,       £.  s,       £.    8, 

9  14  +  0  10  =  10     4 

11   12  +  0  10  =  12     2 

£.     8, 

8  0 

9  0 

Repairs,  ^c,,for  Portable  Threshing-Machines — Double  and  IVehU  Blast. 


5 

7 
8 

95 

no 

120 

10 
15 
20 

13  0  +  0  10  =  IS  10 

14  12  +  0  15  =  15     7 

15  4  +  1     0  s  16     4 

10    0 
18    0  . 
14    0 
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For  fixed  Threshing^Machtne  to  finish  the  Grain  for  Market, 


Hor8e>power. 

Prict, 

Suppoaed 
Valae  In 
UYetre. 

* 

Amount  of  Depreciation 

and  Interest  per  Annnm  for 

14  Years. 

Amount  of 

Repairs  per 

Annum  for 

10  Years. 

7 

£. 
120 

£. 
20 

£.     8,     £.    s.       £.     8. 
10     2  +  1     0=  U     2 

£.     8. 

3     0 

Bepdirs^  ^c,  of  fixed  Threshing^  Machine  with  separate  Dressing  Apparatus 

and  Elevators. 


I         140         I         30        I      11     2+ I  10  =  12  12     I         4     0 

For  fixed  Threshing -MacHine — Single^Blast. 
I  80         I         10         I       7     0  +  0  10=    7  10     I         2  10 


Cost  of  Threshing.* 

Since  tlie  cost  of  maintaining  a  7-liorse-power  portable  engine 
amounts  to  35/.  12^.,  and  of  a  7-Iiorse-power  single-blast  machine 
— including  3/.  a  year  for  driving-strap  and  waterproof  cover — 
to  24/.  2^.,  the  number  of  days  each  is  used  in  a  year  must  be  ascer- 
tained, in  order  that  the  proper  proportion  may  be  charged  to 
each  day's  work.  Our  calculations  have  been  made  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  threshing  is  confined  to  the  work  6f  one  large 
iarm  ;  if  the  engine  is  let  out,  a  different  estimate  must  be  made. 

The  following  are  the  average  quantities  of  com  threshed  in  a 
day  of  10  hours  by  a  7-horse-power  portable  engine  and  single- 
blast  machine,  in  use  3  days  a  week  on  an  average,  in  a  good 
district  in  Essex. 

The  owner  of  this  machine  found  that  an  8-horse-power  engine 
and  finishing  machine  averaged  about  the  same  amount  of  work 
as  a  7-horse-power  single-blast  machine,  for  the  years  1860  and 


•  It  may  be  i 
farm  in  Surrey 

nterest'iDg  to  note  the  latest  prices 

for  threshing  by  flail,  on  a 

large 

Prices  for 

1860. 

Prices  for 

1861. 

Wheat 
•     Barley 
Oais 
Peas 

8. 

..      ..     4 
..      ..     3 
..      ..      1 
..      ..     2 

d. 

0    per  quarter. 
0 
10 
3 

8.    d, 
..4    0 
..2     9 
..     I     8 
..2     3 

per  quarter. 
»» 

> » 

My  informant  states  '*  the  price  for  labour  has  risen  considerably  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood (luriug  the  last  few  years.  The  price  for  wheat  threshed  would,  a  few 
years  since,  have  been  Gd.  or  Sd,  per  quarter  less  than  in  the  last  two  years. 
The  present  labourers  want  to  work  less  and  to  earn  more  than  those  of  the 
last  generation." 

This  sounds  like  the  knell  of  one  of  the  departing  customs  of  our  fathers. 
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1861 ;  the  average  quantity  of  coal,  costing  lis,  per  ton,  used 
for  the  former  was  8f  cwt,  and  for  the  latter  7j^  cwt 

Expense  of  a  Day's  Threshing  by  Single^Bkut  Machim^  estmaiiag  tht 
Engine  to  he  used  on  the  farm  once  a^week,  and  the  Machine  thirtjf 
days  a-year. 

Crop  of  1860  (a  wet  harvest) : — 

Reaped  wheat,  46  quarters,  at  Is.  9(2.  per  quarter. 
Mown  ditto      38      „  2e.  lid.        ,, 

Barley  33      „  2$,b\d, 

Oats  50      „  1«.  7rf.  „ 

Crop  of  1861  (a  fine  harvest  and  average  crop) : — 

Reaped  wheat,  52  quarters,  at  1«.  6}rf.  per  quarter. 
Mown  ditto      40      „  1«.  9(/.  „ 

Barley  40      „  2s.  „ 

Oats  55      „  l8. 5id.  „ 

Details  of  Cost  by  Single-Blast  Machine  uihen  toorhed  in  the  FuM,  <ufd 
Straw  left  stacked  on  the  spot. 

6.  d, 

1  engineer        3  6 

1  feeder 3  6 

2  to  supply,  &c 3  0 

3  on  stack 6  0 

1  to  shake  straw       2  0 

1  to  pitch  ditto         2  0 

3  to  stack  ditto         6  0 

1  carting  water  and  coal 14 

1  horse  ditto 2  6 

2  men  to  load  and  ciirry  CDi'u 4  0 

1  to  drive * 0  9 

1  horse      2  6 

3  to  move  and  carry  clial'i"  and  cavings  to  bam     ..      ..  2  6 

1  horse  ditto     ..    " ' 2    6  £    f.  d. 

2    2  1 

Depreciation  and  rcpiiiis  of  ciigiiio,  supposing  it  to  be  used  on 

tlu>  fann  once  a  week       ..  0  14  2 

Depreciation  and  repairs  of  machine,  30  days  a-year — with  say 

3/.  a-voar  for  drivin«^-strap  and  waterproof  covers        ....  0  16  1 

Oiland'Ti  cwt.  ofcoal       0    8  6 

£4    0  10 

Cost  of  Threshing  with  Double-blast  Machine. 

£    s.  d. 
Labour  as  in  the  case  of  the  7-horse  jxiwer  single-blast  machine    2    2    1 

Dej^rcciatiun,  &c.,  of  an  i^-horse  iK)\ver  engine 0  15    3 

Depreciation  of  machine      121 

Oil,  and  8 J  cwts.  of  coal 0  10    0 

£4    9    5 
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Expenses  of  a  day*s  work  of  a  4r-liorse'power  machine  estimated  as  before. 

Crop  of  1860  :— 

Reaped  wheat,  30  quarters,  at  1«.  11  J.  per  quarter. 

Mown  ditto      20      „  2«.  lOJdf.        „ 

Barley  23      „  2».    6rf. 

0at8  30      „  U.  llrf. 

Crop  of  1861  ^— 

Reaped  wheat,  36  quarters,*  at  1«.    Id.  per  quarter. 

Mown  ditto      30      „  U  lid,         „ 

Barley  28      „  2s.    0\d.        „ 

Oats  85      „  1«.     7irf. 

Coal  used,  5  cwt.  a-day. 

Details  of  ^Horee  Power  Machinert/,  as  in  the  former  case. 

a.    d. 

1  driver .^3    6 

1  feeder 3    6 

1  to  supply  ditto      2    0 

2  on  stack         4    0 

1  on  straw-stack      2    0 

1  to  pitch  ditto        ..      ..2    0 

1  to  move  com  and  load  it      2    0 

1  horse  ditto 2    6 

1  to  drive 0    8 

1  to  rake  chaff  and  cavings,  and  help  load 10 

1  to  drive  ditto  to  bam  and  fetch  coal  and  water         ..     14 

1  horse  for  ditto 2     6    £    s.    d. 

17    0 

Depreciation  of  engine         0  11     7 

„  machine 0  13    5 

Oil  and  coal,  5  cwt 0    5    6 

£2  17    6 

To  these  average  results  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  the  parti- 
culars of  two  trials  made  by  the  writer  on  January  21  and 
22,  1862,  with  a  single-blast  machine,  made  in  1854,  driven 
by  an  8-horse-power  engine,  made  in  1856,  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Shuttleworth.  On  the  second  day  we  threshed  of  mown 
wheat  10  qrs. ;  of  straw,  61  cwt. ;  of  cavings,  4f  cwt. ;  of  chaff, 
7  cwt.  per  hour.  The  crop  was  not  heavy,  only  about  4  qrs.  per 
acre.      This  gives  25  acres  threshed  in  10  hours,  yielding  100 

rs.  of  wheat,  30j  tons  of  straw,  5  tons  7  cwt.  cavings  and  chaff. 

^his  was  a  larger  proportion  of  cavings  and  chaff  than  that 
obtained  at  other  trials. 


T 


*  Forty-four  quarters  was  the  maximum  in  one  day.  To  each  of  these  estimates 
\e  must  add  A^d.  per  quarter  for  incidental  expenses  (see  p.  336),  and  in  the  case 
of  single-blast  machines  2}i.  per  quarter  for  dressing  twice  and  measuring.  In 
practice  it  is  usual  to  dress  once  and  re>measure,  even  after  the  soK»iIled  finishing- 
tnachine,  partly  to  get  a  uniform  sample,  and  partly  to  improve  the  dressing  and 
obtain  accurate  measure. 
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The  number  of  men  and  lads  employed  .was  19  ;  they  had  a 
short  distance  to  carry  the  straw:  12  cwt.  of  steam-coal  were 
used. 

On  the  first  day  we  threshed  8  qrs.  of  barley  an  hour,  having 
five  men  on  the  stack  and  two  on  the  stage  to  supply  the  feeder, 
and  the  machine  could  certainly  have  borne  faster  feeding  if  the 
men  on  the  stack  could  have  delivered  the  straw  faster.  The 
corn,  in  a  day  of  ten  hours,  would  have  amounted  to  80  qrs., 
the  straw  and  cavings  to  23J-  tons,  and  the  chaff  to  1  ton  1  cwt 
The  crop  was  only  5  qrs.  per  acre,  and  the  straw  long  and 
coarse. 

The  number  of  hands  employed,  including  two  lads,  was 
twenty-one.  The  costs,  with  these  maximum  results,  adoptiiij^ 
our  former  calculation,  would  be  Is.  per  qr.  for  the  barley  and 
9Jc?.  per  qr.  for  the  wheat. 

But  wc  have  not  yet  stated  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of 
threshing  in  the  field,  which  include  the  cost  of  removal,  of 
clearing  up,  and  of  thatching  the  stack ;  and  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  threshing  by  flail  we  ought  also  to  bring  the  straw 
to  the  barn  or  yard.  Removals  may  probably  take  five  horses 
and  one  man  a  quarter  of  a  day  on  the  average  every  time  the 
machine  is  used,  and  cost  say  3^.  Aid.  ;  clearing  up,  one  hone 
and  a  boy,  3^.  4:d, ;  thatching,  at  6rf.  per  square,  4*. ;  for  15  tons 
of  straw,  a  fair  day's  threshing,  carting  home  the  same  quantity 
of  straw,  7^.  6rf.  These  expenses  of  course  vary  with  the 
site  of  the  stack,  the  convenience  or  otherwise  of  storing,  and 
the  care  taken  of  the  straw,  and  the  attention  or  neglect  of  neat- 
ness in  the  stack-yard  ;  on  the  whole  we  believe  them  to  be  no 
more  than  the  average.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  add  18*.  2rf. 
to  the  expenses  of  a  day's  threshing,  or  A\  per  qr.  at  48  qrs.  per 
day,  to  the  cost  of  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  and  chaff 
and  of  carrying  each  to  the  barn. 

Portable  straw  elevators  may  be  referred  to  as  a  means  of 
assistance  in  certain  cases,  though  their  price  and  cost  of 
removal  precludes  their  being  used  with  economy  where 
labourers  can  be  obtained  at  2s,  per  day.  The  cost  of  one  to 
deliver  straight  is  about  50/.,  or  to  deliver  at  any  angle,  about 
<i()/.,  varying  according  to  length.  Their  sale  has  been  almost 
entirely  confined  to  districts  where  labourers  are  scarce.* 


*  I  do  not  concur  in  these  remarks.  I  first  bought  one  straw-elevator  to  a 
pauy  one  of  my  machines,  and  found  it  so  useful  and  so  much  approved,  that  I 
liave  since  purchased  another ;  but  the  price  charged  seems  to  me  too  high  fi»ri» 
simple  a  machine.  Messrs.  Ransome's  new  iron  elevator,  which  packs  into  the 
tiireshing-machine,  will  probably  act  very  well  in  careful  hands,  bat  hiran  ara 
too  often  liasty  and  unskilful. — 1*.  H.  F. 
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Threshhig  ly  Fixed  Machine,  Eight-Horse-Power, 

£.  s.  d, 
r           Depreciation  and  repair  of  engine  supposing)     ^    ^ 

it  to  be  used  once  a  week         7/ 

Do.       Do.       Machine,  30  days  a  year        ..094 

Oil  and  8  cwt.  of  coal 0    9  0 

Interest  on  building  (proportion  of  £0)       ..       0    3  7 

Do.  on  elevation  and  shafting,  £00      . .      . .       0    3  0 

Labour  (as  previously  detailed) 19  6 

£3     16 

The  last  item  includes  eight  horses  to  cart  the  crop  from  the 
stack,  and  eleven  men  and  boys.  The  straw  is  carried  into  the 
straw-rick  by  elevators  consisting  of  an  endless  web,  which  may 
be  put  up  at  the  expense  of  from  10/.  to  20/.,  according  to  length. 

On  farms  where  much  straw  is  used  for  feeding,  the  expensive 
process  of  cutting  it  into  chaff  may  with  very  great  economy  be 
earned  on  at  the  time  of  threshing.  Ten  tons  of  chaff  may  be 
cut  in  a  day,  and  supposing  from  12  to  15  tons  of  straw  to  be 
threshed,  the  remainder  is  stored  elsewhere.  The  cost  of  chafF- 
cutting  by  steam  power  has  been  recently  estimated  in  the 
Journal  at  6s.  per  ton,  which  we  consider  a  fair  average  price  ; 
but  in  this  case  it  is  cut  at  only  the  cost  of  the  extra  coal,  and  of 
the  two  men  to  "  yelm  "  the  straw  and  feed  the  machine,  the  straw 
lieing  brought  to  it  by  the  web,  and  the  chaff  either  falling  into 
the  store-room  or  being  taken  there  by  the  exhaust  tube.  To 
enable  a  smaller  engine  to  do  this  double  work  the  threshing- 
machine  may  be  fed  slower  than  usual  with  economy.  It  takes 
four  or  five  horse-power  to  work  the  chaff-machine,  but  the  so- 
called  eight  or  ten  horse-power  engines  give  at  least  half  as 
much  power  again  as  their  name  implies. 

Mr.  Jonas's  practice,  when  both  cutting  chaff  and  threshing, 
is  to  apply  the  power  to  a  strong  extra  shaft  fitted  to  the  front  of 
the  threshing-machine  ;  from  two  pulleys  affixed  to  this  shaft  both 
the  drum  and  the  chaff-machine  are  driven ;  in  this  manner  no 
extra  strain  is  put  upon  the  drum-shaft.  By  these  means  the 
whole  of  the  cost  of  stacking,  and  afterwards  bringing  the  straw 
to  the  chaff-engine,  is  saved.  It  is  thus  cut  and  stored  at  very 
little  more  expense  than  the  cost  of  a  few  extra  cwts.  of  coal  for 
the  engine.  The  credit  of  these  really  practical  and  economical 
arrangements  is  due  to  Mr.  Maynard  of  Whittlesford.  Mr.  Jonas 
showed  us  a  barn  in  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  storing  the 
produce  of  nearly  100  acres  of  straw  cut  into  chaff,  and  well 
trodden ;  and  since  the  chaff,  when  well  salted  and  trodden  in  a 
dry  place,  heats  slightly  and  improves  with  keeping,  this  method 
of  storing  may  be  recommended  as  a  moans  of  getting  rid  of  the 
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accumulation  of  tlie  straw  about  the  premises  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year. 

It  may  be  useful  to  know  how  much  chafT,  well  trodden  in, 
will  go  into  a  certain  space :  one  of  our  own  chaff-houses,  in 
which  we  have  trie<l  the  experiment,  is  35  feet  long,  15J  feet 
wide,  and  11  feet  high.  Its  content  is  therefore  5967  cubic  feet, 
and  it  holds  19J  tons  of  wheat-straw  chaff,  =»  306  cubic  feet  per 
ton.  Eight  acres  of  mown  wheat-straw,  of  last  harvest^  rather t 
heavy  crop,  weighed  exactly  12  tons,  and  occupied  a  space,  when 
trussed  and  stored  in  the  straw -rick,  of  rather  more  than  12,000 
cubic  feet.  In  round  numbers,  trussed  wheat-straw  occupies  a 
space  of  1000  cubic  feet  per  ton  : — more,  if  stored  loose  and  un- 
trodden ;  less,  if  well  trodden  with  horses :  cut  into  short  duff 
and  well  trodden,  it  takes  less  than  one-third  of  that  space. 

The  combined  arrangements  for  threshing  and  cutting  chaff 
at  the  same  time,  are  becoming  all  the  more  practicable  from 
the  increased  power  of  the  engines  in  common  use.  In  1851 
the  average  of  the  portable  engines  made  by  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Shuttleworth  was  five-horse-power,  and  in  1855  nearly 
seven-horsc-power.  And  as  the  question  of  steam-ploughing 
becomes  more  and  more  one  of  practical  utility  and  economy, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  larger  engines  will  be  the  most 
desirable  upon  farms. 

Gosfield,  Hoisted. 


XK.-^The  Present  State  of  the  Sewers  and  Water  Sujq}hj  (f 
Paris,     By  P.  H.  Frere. 

England  may  well  look  with  interest  to  the  changes  made  or 
contemplated  in  France  for  the  disposal  of  that  town-refuse  which 
is  a  possible  source  of  wealth,  but,  if  ill  dealt  with,  a  certain  cause 
of  annoyance  ;  and  indirectly  its  Agriculture  is  concerned  in  the 
result.  With  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  die  is  cast ;  the  conteotf 
of  the  closet  have  penetrated,  with  the  kitchen  refuse,  &c.,  inta 
the  common  sewer,  into  which  they  are  washed  by  an  unre- 
stricted supply  of  water.  To  set  up  a  wall  of  separation — to  limit 
the  amount  of  dilution — would  in  themselves  be  steps  of  extreme 
difficulty,  because  in  one  sense  retrograde.  Paris,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  still,  in  the  main,  uncompromised.  That  city  is  in  a 
state  of  transition  ;  generally  the  old-fashioned  pit  still  exists,  for 
the  most  part  unsupplied  with  water ;  but  a  large  water-supply 
has  been  procured  for  houses  of  the  better  sort.  But  even  then 
the  soil-pit  still  remains  wholly  or  partially  separated  from  the 
common  sewer,  and  the  .question  still  is  to  be  decided  whether 
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this  separation,  whole  or  partial,  shall  be  maintained  ;  and  con- 
sequently whether  the  night-soil  of  Paris  shall  retain,  as  hereto- 
fore, all  its  solid  and  liquid  constituents,  or  only  the  former  ;  and 
eigain,  to  what  extent  these  fertilisers  shall  henceforth  be  diluted. 
After  the  great  works  undertaken  to  procure  a  water-supply 
Gram  the  Seine,  from  the  Canal  de  TOurcq,  and  from  the  great 
Artesian  well,  every  householder  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  rate 
can  have  a  supply  of  water  for  water-closets  as  well  as  other  uses. 
The  water  company,  however,  endeavours  to  regulate  and  limit 
the  supply  contracted  for,  by  making  only  such  an  aperture  as 
will  allow  the  amount  paid  for  to  pass  in  a  continuous  stream  into 
an  inner  cistern  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  following  is  the 
estimated  rate  of  consumption  : — 

litres.  Gallons. 

For  a  man 30  6-A5 

„     carriage 75  16i 

„     horse  or  cow,  &c 100  22 

„     water-closet 75  16J 

„    garden  or  court,  per  square  m^tre  (lOJ  feet)        6  1^5 

A  contract  may  be  entered  into  for  500, 1000, 1500,  &c.,  litres 
per  day,  for  an  annual  payment  of  60  fr.  for  Seine  water,  or  50  fr. 
for  Ourcq  water,  per  500  litres  (110  gallons).  The  use  of  the 
water-closet  is  then  inaugurated ;  how  is  it  henceforth  to  be  regu- 
lated? 

The  builder  who  contemplates  making  a  house  must  commu- 
nicate to  the  Board  his  plan  of  operation  ;  the  choice  open  to  him 
will  depend  on  the  locality.  The  new  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol, 
with  its  costly  and  magniRcent  system  of  sewers,  is  the  type  of 
the  new  regulations.  If  the  house  be  in  that  quarter,  a  separate 
pit  must  be  provided  for  the  soil ;  but  it  will  be  so  connected 
with  the  main  sewer  that  the  nightman  will  have  access  to  it 
therefrom,  and  without  entering  or  disturbing  the  dwelling  will 
first  deodorise  and  then  let  off  the  fluid  into  tihe  sewer,  and  after- 
wards convey  away  the  solid  "  soil  "  through  a  passage  in  this  new 
subterranean  town  to  the  cart,  and  to  the  reservoir.  Otherwise, 
by  another  plan  under  consideration,  the  soil,  &c.,  would  drop 
into  a  cylindrical  cistern,  divided  vertically  by  a  perforated 
metal  screen  or  sieve,  through  which  the  fluid  percolates  of  itself 
into  the  sewer.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  fluid  elements  are 
lost,  and  if  these  contain  the  higher  percentage  of  nitrogen,  the 
loss  may  be  much  more  than  pro  rata. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  since  this  magnificent  network 
of  drains  has  been  already  organised  to  retain  the  fluid  as  well 
as  solid  excrement,  and  other  means  have  been  provided  for  dealing 
with  the  soil,  it  will  pay  by  enlarging  the  pits,  emptying  them 
more  often,  and  restricting  the  supply  of  water  used  in  the  closet. 
One  important  step  has  been  taken  towards  this  end.     A  tank 

z  2 
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fitted  to  a  railway-truck,  containing  6  to  10  tons,  has  been  made 
and  exhibited  in  our  International  Exhibition,  which  will  be  con- 
veyed for  60  miles  on  the  Eastern  Railroad  at  a  charge  of  2*.  for 
6  tons.  The  present  "  night-soil,"  when  delivered  in  "  hungry  " 
champagne,  is  valued  at  85.  per  ton.  If  then  the  "  soil "  retain 
anything  like  its  old  strength,  its  value  to  the  farmer  will  leave 
a  large  margin  to  pay  for  its  transport  along  the  subterranean 
street  to  a  reservoir  at  the  railway  terminus.  But  if  there  be  a 
great  dilution,  and  many  small  sources  of  supply  have  to  be 
visited  and  tapped  in  succession,  the  costs  of  removal  will  rol 
up,  until  this  "  gold  may  be  bought  too  dear." 

At  all  events  those  philanthropists  and  philosophers  who  long 
to  see  the  circle  of  reproduction  completed  by  the  restoration  tc 
the  field  of  all  the  human  faeces  which  contaminate  our  grea 
cities,  must  cast  a  curious  and  anxious  eye  to  the  magnificea 
new  French  suburb,  where,  if  anywhere,  their  views  may  be  eco- 
nomically realised,  because  a  solid  foundation  has  been  laid,  anc 
there  are  means  and  appliances  for  the  distribution,  which  onh 
wait  for  one  or  two  connecting  links.  In  other  quarters  of  the 
town  practical  improvements  have  been  introduced,  by  which 
the  carts  are  filled  at  night  by  means  of  a  joint  and  hose  fastened 
Xo  an  opening  in  the  pit,  so  that  it  is  emptied  from  the  street  by 
suction.  The  loaded  cart  then  proceeds  to  the  depotoir^  or  sink, 
.from  which  the  deposits  are  propelled  by  a  steam-pump  through 
J-  tunnel  7  miles  long,  to  an  opening  cut  in  the  Forest  of  Bondy. 
Here  they  are  either  desiccated  and  made  into  poudrette^  or 
shipped  by  barge-loads  along  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq  to  Vaujours 
and  elsewhere. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Pakis. 

For  centuries  the  supply  of  water  for  Paris  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  French  Government.  Philip  Augustus  erected 
the  first  fountains  ;  his  successors  and  the  municipality  organised 
in  the  squares  and  open  spaces  supplies  of  water  drawn  from  the 
northern  springs.  Marie  de  Medicis,  restoring  a  Roman  aque- 
duct, led  in  the  waters  of  Arcueil.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV^ 
pumps  were  placed  by  the  bridges  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Pont 
Neuf,  to  raise  the  water  of  the  Seine.  A  century  later  similai 
works  were  set  up  at  Chaillot.  But  they  all  turned  their  backs 
on  drains,  and  sewers  and  their  contents,  leaving  the  sun,  the 
rain,  and  the  river  to  settle  those  matters. 

Water  which  had  served  domestic  purposes  ran  in  streams  down 
the  streets  in  mid-channel,  and  either  joined  the  Seine  on  the 
south,  or  on  the  north  the  ditch  of  Menilmontant.  This  ditch, 
when  its  exhalations  began  to  threaten  the  health  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  paved  and  vaulted,  and  converted  into  the  main 
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sewer  which  encircled  the  town.  The  outscourings  were  allowed 
to  run  into  pits  in  the  open  fields  ;  and  the  night-soil  collected  in 
the  pits  underneath  the  houses  was  taken  away  by  night,  to  be 
thrown  first  into  the  charnel-house  of  Montfaucon  pell-mell  with 
the  bones  of  criminals,  and  afterwards  into  the  empty  plaster- 
pits  of  Buttes  Chaumont  Such  was  the  system  which  survived 
to  our  own  times.  We  may  add,  that  from  the  sixteenth  century 
the  gardeners  who  cultivated  the  marshes  of  the  Temple,  applied 
to  their  land  the  sweepings  and  straw-manure  of  the  town ;  and 
when  Paris,  spreading  daily,  ejected  them  from  within  its  bound§, 
hy  means  of  this  same  manure  they  converted  the  plain  of  Vertus 
into  a'  garden  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Bridel,  too,  about  178(>, 
formed  the  idea  of  solidifying,  by  drying,  the  thick  liquid  in  the 
basins  of  Montfaucon,  and  manufacturing  poiidrette,  by  which 
the  first  company  of  adventurers  was  enabled  to  pay  a  rent  of 
22,000/.  and  reap  a  handsome  profit. 

The  sanitary  reform  of  Paris  dates  from   1830.     The  com- 

pletion  of  the  Canal  de  I'Ourcq,  which  delivers  100,000  tons  of 

water,  at  a  level  of  27  yards  above  the  Seine,  altered  the  whole 

state  of  the  town.     The  principle  was  adopted  that  a  group  of 

houses  constituted  a  block  (i/ot),  to  be  scoured  by  a  stream  of 

inning  water,  and  provided  with  a  water-post  (borne  fontaine) 

^^  a  high  level,  and  a  sewer's  mouth  below.     An  end  was  thus 

FJt  to  the  torrents  of  filth  which  had  hitherto  deluged  the  streets. 

^  *iese  were  relaid  in  a  convex  form,  skirted  by  foot  pavements ; 

j^'^d  under  all  the  main  thoroughfares  waterpipes  and  drains  were 

'^id.    The  management  of  the  night-soil  underwent  a  like  change. 

^*  Mary  was  so  adventurous  as  to  propose  to  construct  a  syphon 

'i  miles  in  length,  terminating  in  the  reservoir  of  Bondy,  for  the 

Purpose  of  emptying  the  pestilential  pools  of  Montfaucon.     This 

^'^lieme  was  unprecedented,  and  apprehensions  were  entertained 

^^t  the  pipes  would  become  choked  by  the  pasty  matter.   After  five 

^^ars'  opposition  he  gained  his  point,  and  the  construction  of  the 

^epotoir  "  was  the  result.     This  work  consists  of  an  assemblage 

^**    cisterns,  into  which  the  produce  of  each  night's  carting  is 

^^ptied.     The  contents  are  then  forced  by  a  steam-pump  through 

^^  iron  pipe  to  a  clearing  of  75  acres  made  in  the  middle  of  the 

:^  orest  of  Bondy,  well  out  of  reach  of  Paris  and  its  atmosphere. 

'^^.  Mary  calculated  that  this  pipe,  which  traversed  the  market- 

^^^rdens  of  Noisy,  might  furnish  liquid  manure,  to  be  sold  at  a 

^Meap  rate  at  convenient  stations.     But  the  practice  of  buying 

*^^vn-sweepings  and  stable-manure  was  so  established  that,  until 

:^^50,  night-soil  was  overlooked;  nor  was  any  attempt  made  to 

^^troduce  its  use  in  the  environs,  prior  to  the  experiments  which 

^^d  to  the  establishment  of  the  farm  of  Vaujours. 

About  1850,  the  introduction  of  railroads  gave  a  new  impulse 
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to  the  improvements  of  Paris.  Traffic  of  all  sorts  was  increased 
tenfold,  and,  as  a  consequence,  streets  required  to  be  widened, 
and  the  whole  town,  as  it  were,  re-organised.  Then  it  was  that 
Government  came  forward  and  sketched  the  plan,  which  i* 
realised  in  the  magnificent  city  such  as  it  now  stands. 

Two  great  lines  intersect  one  another  at  right  angles,  so  a*  to 
form  a  cross — an  idea  of  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus  :    the  one* 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  runs  parallel  to  the  river;   the  other,  the 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  comes  sloping  down  from  the  hills  on 
the   north,  and   again  rises  to  the  south.     On  the   latter  line 
sanitary  arrangements  have  been  comprehensively  planned  and 
carried  out.     We  find  a  complete  subterranean  town,  provided 
with    vaulted    thoroughfares    35   yards    wide,    macadamised  or 
paved,  which  contain  sewers  showing  a  section  (profit)  of  3,  4^ 
or  6  yards,  with  polished  sides  and  serviceable  foot-pavementS^ 
in  which,  through  an  inner  channel,  the  stream  of  sewage*water 
•  flows,  fe<l  at  the   comer  of  each  street  by  lesser  sewers,  them- 
selves drawing  their  supplies  from  the  drains  which  abut  (m 
every  house.     This  is  such  a  scheme  as  the  English  Board  of 
Health   suggested,  but  with   this   difference,   that   instead  of  a 
system  of  small  pipes,  provision  is  here  made  on  a  large  scale 
for  all  the  requirements  of  town  life,  including  water  aiid  gas. 
Besides  the  rain-water  and  that  which  has  been  used  for  domestic 
purposes,  the  drainings  from  the  closets  run  down  these  channels, 
the  solid  portion  of  the  deposit  being  retained  in  the  pits  by  the 
filter.     There  is  no  connection  with  the  outer  world  :  the  system 
is  self-contained;    water    and   gravitation    are  the  sole  agents 
employed. 

The  drains  connected  with  the  private  houses  are  oval  sewers, 
4  feet  2  inches  by  7  feet  6  inches,  in  which  the  workman  passes 
easily  to  and  fro  with  his  barrow.  The  main  drains,  constructed 
under  the  great  lines  of  traffic  parallel  with  the  river,  are  circular 
tunnels  of  10  feet  in  diameter,  containing  a  railway  with  a  3  feet 
11  inch  gauge,  and  a  channel  for  the  waters  between  the  lines  of 
rail.  Lastly,  the  main  sewer,  which  forms  a  chord  to  the  windings 
of  the  Seine,  between  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Pont 
d'Asnieres,  is  an  elliptic  tunnel,  having  a  horizontal  diameter  of 
20  feet,  in  which  is  contained  a  canal  11  feet  8  inches  wide, 
traversed  by  a  barge,  with  a  footpath  on  either  side  8  feet 
wide.  All  these  works  are  executed  in  cement,  so  that  the 
smooth  and  polished  walls  and  their  softened  outlines  reflect  the 
light,  transmit  sound,  and  give  free  passage  to  the  waters,  which 
leave  no  taint  behind.  From  the  dwellings  they  received  grease, 
the  refuse  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  household  water  (eaiux 
menageres\  as  well  as  the  disinfected  liquids  drawn  from  the 
pits  of  the  closets.     The  paved  streets  transmitted  their  mud,  and 
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tte  macadamised  boulevards  their  scrapings.  Markets,  slaughter- 
iouses,  barracks,  paid  their  tribute  of  manure — vegetable  refuse. 
Wood,  urine,  or  undiluted  night-soil.  This  confused  mass, 
mixed  with  water,  issued  from  the  sewpr's  mouth  at  Asnieres, 
'^  a  thick  and  dark  stream,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  per 
«econtl. 

To  provide  against  the  accumulation  of  a  great  mass  of  filth 
aear  the  sewer's  mouth,  the  following  ingenious  device  was 
adopted  : — 

The  centre  of  the  main  drain  is  occupied  by  a  canal  2J  miles 
long,  having  a  fall  of  1  in  2000.  On  this  canal  a  barge  is  em- 
ployed, from  the  fore  part  of  which  is  suspended  a  metal  flood- 
gate (vanne\  which  fits  exactly  to  the  sides  of  the  tunnel  up  to 
a  certain  water-level,  and  lowered  by  leverage  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  bottom.  By  these  means  the  stream  is  headed  up 
behind  the  floodgate,  which  as  soon  as  there  is  a  head  of  two 
feet  of  water  forces  out  through  the  small  aperture  left  below  a 
perfect  torrent  of  refuse,  sand,  and  even  stones,  which  are  mashed 
and  rolled  together,  and  thrust  onwards  in  a  long  drift  100  yards 
in  advance. 

As  the  barge  itself  is  piopelled  slowly  forwards  by  the  stream 
which  it  holds  in  check,  the  torrent  keeps  advancing,  and  the 
outscourings  never  find  a  resting-place  till  at  the  end  of  ten 
days  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  is  reached.  The  boat  then  per- 
forms its  backward  journey  by  the  aid  of  floodgates  lowered  from 
the  roof.  These,  acting  like  locks  on  a  canal,  raise  the  water  to 
«n  artificial  level  for  a  distance  of  11,000  yards  at  a  time,  by 
which  means  the  barge  is  gradually  floated  back. 

The  lighting  and  signals  had  still  to  be  provided  for.  At 
first  small  lamps,  such  as  are  fixed  to  railway  trains  were  tried, 
bat  their  light  was  found  to  be  too  dazzling  to  those  in  front, 
whilst  it  left  those  in  the  rear  in  deep  shade^  A  common  oil- 
lamp  in  a  glass  globe,  distributing  its  light  equally  around  to  a 
distance  of  ten  yards,  was  ultimately  preferred.  lied,  blue,  and 
^een  railway-lanterns  answer  perfectly  for  signals. 
•  Thus  far  provision  had  been  made  for  cleansing  the  town,  but 
at  the  cost  of  the  Seine,  where  a  pestilential  delta  would  be 
formed  at  the  sewer's  mouth.  The  great  point  was  to  extract  all 
solid  matter  from  the  stream  without  interrupting  its  flow ;  this 
alone  would  lodge  and  accumulate;  this  would  interfere  with 
working  pumps  for  irrigation ;  liquids  would  float  away  with  the 
stream,  and  would  undergo  slow  combusticHi  when  in  contact 
with  the  air,  and  vanish. 

The  various  solid  bodies  contained  in  the  stream,  though 
blended  together  by  the  flood,   would  not  really  mix  or  amal- 
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gamate.     Their  specific  g^vity  would  determine  their  posit 
the  grease  would  float,  the  sand  sink  rapidly,  straw  and  orj 
matter  would  be  found  in  various  degrees  of  suspension, 
must  all  be  disposed  of. 

The  grease  is,  in  great  measure,  collected  as  a  scum  b< 
the  barge,  where  it  is  skimmed  off  and  employed  in  ms 
black  soap. 

The  first  attempts  at  "  straining  "  the  stream  were  unsucce 
The  straw  manure  required  a  special  device. 

A  simple  bar  became  blocked  with  a  tangled  mass  of 
and  dung.       A  barrier  of  plate-iron  pierced  with  holes, 
to  fit  the  aperture  exactly,  and  therefore  8  ft.  8  in.  wide,  ^ 
was  fixed  in  a  sloping  direction,  hardly  arrested  any  of  the  flc 
substances.    .  The  openings  were  bunged  up,  and  the  straw, 
glided  up  the  inclined  plane  and  topped  the  fall. 

The  last  device  was  to  make  a  wooden  grating  with  bars  p 
lengthways,  f  inch  wide  and  f  inch  apart,  inclined  in  the  din 
of  the  stream's  flow.  The  length  of  the  incline  was  26  feet,  i 
gave  a  slope  of  1  in  5.  The  workmen,  armed  with  rakes 
combed  and  scraped  the  gratings,  collected  as  much  as  f 
six  tons  of  rubbish  per  day. 

Whilst  the  work  was  still  experimental  the  sewer  suppli 
four  months  500  tons,  which  was  not  only  so  much  infe< 
matter  got  rid  of,  but  manure  placed  at  the  service  of 
culture. 

The  nursery  gardens  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  were  not 
in  adopting  its  use,  and  found  its  action  very  rapid — a 
gardeners  say,  if  you  expose  it  for  twenty-four  hours  to  t 
it  takes  fire :  with  alternate  layers  of  clay  or  marl  it  fon 
excellent  dressing. 

To  return  to  our  subject, — the  collecting  the  sand  which  i 
along  the  bottom  of  the  sewer  was  a  very  simple  matter : 
make  a  barrier,  and  a  bank  will  soon  be  formed  agaii 
which  the  steam-drag,  such  as  is  worked  in  the  Seine, 
readily  remove.  Even  these  sands  may  be  serviceable  to 
culture  :  they  are  fine,  and  blackened  with  organic  mattei 
peat,  and  may  therefore  prove  a  useful  dressing  to  chall 
clay  lands. 

Accumulations  of  gas  remained  to  be  dealt  with.  Where 
is  sewage-water,  it  is  always  accompanied  by  a  dischai 
carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  which  rises  to  the  surface  in  nun 
little  bubbles.  As  the  sewer  has  been  so  planned  as  to  1 
fall  of  about  13  inches  where  it  joins  the  Seine,  the  water, 
broken  in  the  fall,  parts  with  a  portion  of  the  gas  contained 
To  take  advantage  of  this,  a  cowl  has  been  built  over  th 
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cade,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  fire  of  glowing  coke ;  the  blue 
flame  of  the  carbonated  hydrogen  is  easily  recognised  at  the  top 
of  the  vent,  where  it  mounts  and  undergoes  combustion,  instead 
of  bubbling  up  in  the  fleeting  current 

To  sum  up  these  details ;  the  foul  stream  which  enters  the 
sewer  of  Asnieres  to  be  turned  into  the  Seine  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point,  first  encounters  the  barge  with  its  moveable  flood-gate. 
Finding  no  escape  but  by  the  aperture  near  the  bottom,  it  is 
converted  into  a  scouring  torrent,  which  whirls  along  all  the 
de|x)sits  for  a  distance  of  2  J  miles.  A  sort  of  floating  island  of 
scum  is  formed  round  the  boat,  from  which  the  grease  is  col- 
lected for  industrial  purposes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  the 
stream  next  encounters  a  long  grating,  suspended  in  mid-channel 
but  disconnected  with  the  bottom  that  the  sand  may  pass  freely. 
There  it  parts  with  all  its  floating  substances,  such  as  straw,  vege- 
tables, or  wood,  which  form  a  bed  {paillasse)  on  the  inclined 
plane,  from  whence  they  are  removed  by  drag-rakes. 

Still  farther  on,  a  bar  is  so  placed  as  to  form  a  fall  of  13 
inches :  the  sand  is  thus  arrested,  and  the  bank  which  it  forms 
^s  continuously  removed  by  the  scoops  of  the  steam-drag.  The 
toed,  with  its  fire  of  coke,  placed  over  the  fall,  attracts  and  con- 
sumes the  noxious  gases. 

The  solid  and  gaseous  bodies  being  thus  disposed  of,  nothing 
i^mains  but  the  fluid,  which  contains  matter  in  chemical  solu- 
tion, and  this  may  properly  be  turned  into  the  Seine,  because 
Its  purification  will  soon  be  accomplished  by  slow  combustion 
under  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  dark  stain  caused  by 
Its  admixture  will  soon  be  obliterated,  and  before  reaching  Passy 
the  river  will  have  regained  all  its  purity. 

These  statements  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  two  Reports 
by  M.  Mille,  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  *  Annales  de 
Vaujours.'  For  further  explanations  I  am  much  indebted  to  the 
excellent  models  of  sewers  exhibited,  among  many  others,  in  the 
French  Department  of  the  International  Exhibition,  as  well  as 
to  the  courtesy  and  patience  with  which  the  gentlemen  in  charge 
of  these  models  have  answered  my  inquiries. 

When  examining  these  models,  I  at  the  same  time  saw  with 
interest  the  pipes  manufactured  by  M.  Hermann  et  Compagnie, 
contractors  for  the  Paris  waterworks.  These  pipes  are  perfectly 
smooth  within  and  without,  and  uniform  from  one  end  to  another, 
without  any  kind  of  projection.  When  a  joint  is  to  be  formed, 
a  band  of  indiarubber  is  slipped  over  the  ends  of  two  pipes  placed 
in  juxtaposition.  Over  this  band  two  iron  rings,  slightly  conical 
in  form,  lying  ready  to  hand  on  either  pipe,  are  driven  home  till 
they  almost  meet.     By  this  simple  but  effectual  kind  of  joint,  the 
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use  of  solder  and  of  skilled  labour  is  dispensed  with,  the  readjuB 
ment  of  one  or  two  lengths  much  facilitated,  whilst  it  is  fouD 
in  practice  that  for  any  given  bore,  required  for  any  purpos 
one-fifth  less  iron  may  be  employed  than  has  been  usual.  XI 
pipes  of  all  sizes  now  laid  down  for  the  Paris  Waterworks  a 
thus  united. 


XXI. — On  Poisonous  Cheese.     By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelckeb. 

About  two  years  ago,  one  of  my  assistants,  soon  after  havii 
partaken  of  some  cheese,  was  attacked  with  violent  vomitii 
and  purging.  Several  other  persons  who  had  eaten  of  the  san 
cheese  were  similarly  affected.  On  inquiry,  the  grocer  by  whoi 
the  cheese  was  sold  stated  that,  in  all  probability,  the  dairymai 
had  used  a  little  too  much  vitriol  in  making  this  cheese.  I  w« 
not  aware  till  then  that  anything  so  injurious  as  vitriol  was  ev< 
thus  used  ;  but  the  readiness  with  which  this  supposition  wi 
expressed  shows  that  at  least  in  some  quarters  this  injurioi 
substance  is  openly  put  into  cheese  for  some  purpose  or  other. 

The  chemical  examination  of  the  poisonous  cheese  show* 
the  presence  of  white  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  zinc, — a  compoo] 
highly  injurious  to  health.  On  further  inquiry,  I  learned  tl 
this  compound  is  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  givi 
fresh  cheese  the  peculiar  biting  taste  of  old.  Many  otl 
samples  were  subsequently  analysed  by  me ;  and,  although  t 
great  majority  were  perfectly  free  from  any  poisonous  matter, 
one  or  two  I  found  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  in  a  few  others  bl 
vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  which,  perhaps,  is  a  still  mc 
poisonous  compound. 

It  appears  diat  blue  vitriol  is  employed  to  prevent  heavii 
A  dairy  farmer  in  our  neighbourhood  informed  me  that  on  ] 
farm,  in  his  father's  time,  it  was  employed  in  small  qoantit 
for  that  purpose.  On  taking  possession  of  the  farm,  he,  knowi 
blue  vitriol  to  be  injurious  to  health,  directly  forbade  its  n 
but  found  it  difficult  to  prevent  his  dairymaid  from  abstract! 
some  of  the  blue  vitriol  which  was  used  for  pickling  the  se< 
wheat.  In  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  many  dairymaids  i 
blue  vitriol ;  and  his  view  is  confirmed  by  others,  as  well 
by  the  actual  detection  by  me  of  this  poisonous  matter  in  seve 
samples  of  cheese. 

In  most  cases,  no  doubt,  this  is  done  in  ignorance  of  its  de 
terious  properties ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  di 
attention  to  this  objectionable  practice. 

I  am  told  alum*Ls  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose,  bv 
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have  not  myself  found  it  in  cheese.  Though  not  absolutely 
injurious,  such  a  use  of  alum  is  quite  unnecessary;  for  the 
heaving  of  cheese  can  be  entirely  prevented  by  proper  manage- 
ment, and  all  articles  of  food  should  be  entirely  free  from  sub- 
stances which  have  any  medicinal  effect. 

Quite  recently  an  instance  of  supposed  poisoning  by  cheese 
was  brought  under  my  notice  by  Mr.  Henry  White,  of  Warring- 
ton. In  April  last,  Mr.  Roger  Bate,  cheese-factor,  Warrington 
and  Tarporley,  brought  an  action  in  the  Northwick  County  Court 
to  recover  damages  sustained  by  the  purchase  of  a  dairy  of 
cheese,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  said  to  be  imfit  for  human 
food.  In  the  trial  the  following  particulars  were  stated.  In 
August,  1861,  Mr.  Bate  called  at  Mr.  Buller's  farm.  Little 
Badsworth,  with  a  view  to  purchasing  his  dairy,  and,  after 
inspecting  a  quantity  of  cheese  and  approving  of  it,  he  agreed 
to  purchase  the  whole  season's  make  at  the  rate  of  60*.  per  cwt, 
of  course  expecting  that  all  the  cheese  delivered  to  him  would 
be  a  good  marketable  commodity. 

The  first  lot  was  delivered  in  the  course  of  September,  and 
some  of  it  sold  to  the  Warrington  workhouse  ;  but  the  cheese 
was  returned,  with  an  intimation  from  the  governor  that  it  was 
unfit  for  food,  being  found  to  cause  sickness  and  vomiting  to  a 
very  violent  degree. 

Another  portion  of  the  same  lot  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Fletcher, 
of  Manchester.  After  it  had  remained  in  their  hands  a  con- 
siderable time,  they  met  with  a  customer  in  the  person  of 
a  Mr.  Hulton,  of  Failsworth,  who,  in  a  few  days  returned  it, 
declaring  it  to  be  poisonous.  Mr.  Bate  then  put  three  cheeses 
into  the  hands  of  a  person  named  Fay,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
attending  the  St.  Helen's  market,  but  complaints  were  soon 
made  to  the  public  officers  of  the  place  that  Fay  was  vending  a 
poisonous  article.  Another  hawker,  of  the  name  of  Pemberton, 
also  received  a  cheese,  which  he  brought  to  Northwick,  where 
several  people  were  taken  ill  after  partaking  of  the  cheese.  A 
number  of  people  were  examined,  who  all  bore  witness  to  the 
poisonous  character  of  the  cheese. 

Mr.  H.  White,  of  Warrington,  with  his  accustomed  prompt- 
ness and  zeal  for  the  interests  of  agriculture,  procured  from  Mr. 
Bate  a  piece  of  cheese  that  had  made  eight  persons  out  of  nine 
ill  that  had  partaken  of  it,  and  forwarded  it  direct  to  me  for 
examination. 

In  due  course  I  sent  the  following  Report  to  Mr.  White : — 

"  This  cheese  presented  nothing  in  appearance  which  may  be 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  its  spoiled  condition  or  unwholesome 
quality.      The    taste,  it  is  true,  is  sharp,  peculiar,  and  quite 
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different  from  the  rich  and  pungent  taste  of  well-ripened 
cheese ;  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  characteristic  of  its  unques 
ably  poisonous  properties.  Having  analysed  at  differe^it  t 
cheese  which  produced  bad  effects  when  taken  in  any  quanti 
cautioned  my  assistants  not  to  take  too  much  of  it,  and  in 
them  to  taste  the  cheese  sent  by  Mr.  White.  Certain  chem 
which  are  sometimes  put  into  cheese  can,  to  a  certain  exter 
recognised  by  the  peculiar  taste  which  they  impart.  I  tasi 
myself,  and,  although  I  only  took  a  piece  the  size  of  a  hazel 
I  felt  its  effects  four  hours  after  having  tasted  it.  Botl 
assistants,  who  had  taken  not  more  than  at  the  most  a  quar 
an  ounce  each,  five  hours  afterwards  were  violently  atfe 
with  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  bowels.  One  of  them  wj 
all  night,  and  scarcely  able  to  follow  his  usual  work  next 
Both  complained  of  a  peculiarly  nasty  mercurial  taste,  \ 
seemed  to  remain  with  them  for  many  hours  after  they 
taken  ill,  and  both  turned  deadly  pale  five  hours  after  part 
of  the  cheese.  On  a  former  occasion,  I  found  sulphate  oi 
or  white  vitriol  in  a  cheese,  which  caused  sickness ;  ai 
another  instance  I  detected  in  cheese  sulphate  of  copper, 
attention,  therefore,,  naturally  was  directed  to  search  foi 
tallic  poisons ;  but,  though  carefully  operating  on  large 
titles,  I  failed  to  detect  even  traces  of  zinc,  copper,  mei 
antimony,  arsenic,  or  any  of  the  metallic  poisons  which  ] 
have  possibly  imparted  injurious  properties  to  the  cheese. 

Having  failed  to  detect  any  mineral  poison,  I  next  dii 
my  attention  to  the  examination  of  the  organic  constituents, 
quantitative  general  analysis  gave  the  following  result : — 

Water         37-88 

Organic  constituents 58*04 

Mineral  constituents 4*08 

lOO'OO 
Containing  common  salt 1-33 

The  proportion  of  water  in  this  cheese  is  rather  large 
sidering  that  it  must  have  been  cut  for  some  time,  and  ha% 
water  by  evaporation.  On  further  examining  it,  I  fou 
remarkably  sour,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  an  una 
large  quantity  of  fatty  acids,  which,  if  not  poisonous  thems 
are  the  vehicle  conveying  the  peculiar  organic  poison  ' 
appears  to  be  generated  sometimes  in  cheese  undergoing  a 
liar  kind  of  fermentation.  Probably  the  poison  generat 
this  modified  decay  of  cheese  is  identical  with  tibe  so-i 
sausage-poison  which  is  sometimes  found  in  German  sau 
especially  those  made  chiefly  from  coagulated  blood.  A  si 
poison  appears  to  be  generated  sometimes  in  pickled  sa 
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smoked  sprats,  pork,  tainted  veal,  bacon,  and  hams.  Bacon  and 
hams,  when  not  perfectly  cured,  and  fat  meat  kept  in  a  damp, 
badly  ventilated  cellar,  are  very  apt  to  become  more  or  less  in- 
jurious to  health ;  and  even  butter,  after  it  has  turned  rancid, 
and  similar  organic  acids  are  liberated  in  it  which  exist  in  this 
cheese  in  a  free  state,  acts  as  a  poison  in  most  cases.  Singularly 
enough,  some  people  are  not  affected  by  these  subtle  organic 
poisons.  The  poison  of  cheese  was  known  in  Germany  as  long 
ago  as  1820,  and  probably  even  earlier ;  a  great  deal  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  but  we  are  yet  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing 
the  composition  of  this  virulent  poison.  This,  however,  we 
know,  that  it  is  developed  when  the  curd  of  milk  is  kept  too 
long  exposed  to  the  air  before  it  is  salted ;  or  kept  in  damp, 
hadly- ventilated  places  ;  or  when  too  much  whey  is  left.  In  fact, 
all  die  circumstances  which  tend  to  produce  an  acid  curd,  and 
to  generate  free  fatty  acids,  are  apt  to  produce  this  peculiar 
poison.  In  old  cheese,  it  is  true,  we  have  similar  fatty  acids, 
but  they  are  here  united  with  ammonia,  and  in  this  combination 
harmless.  What  is  more  strange,  poisonous  cheese  of  this 
character,  when  kept  until  it  becomes  quite  decayed,  loses  its 
poisonous  properties  and  becomes  wholesome. 

I  am  well  acquainted  practically  with  the  sausage  and  cheese 
poison,  for  in  Germany  a  great  many  cases  of  poisoning  with 
<^heese  have  happened,  terminating  fatally. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  this  peculiar  organic  poison  is  par- 
^cularly  apt  to  be  generated  when  curd,  before  being  salted,  is 
^pft  for  some  time  in  a  heap  until  it  begins  to  ferment.  The 
^heese  made  of  such  curd  ripens  more  readily  than  when  made 
^^  the  ordinary  way ;  but  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  decay  it  is  a 
poison  which  acts  far  more  energetically  than  sulphate  of  zinc 
^r  even  sulphate  of  copper. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  ready  means  of  detecting 
^his  insidious  poison.  One  indication,  however,  that  there  is 
^mething  wrong,  is  to  be  found  in  the  strong  acid  reaction 
^^'hich  poisonous  cheese  always  exhibits  when  tested  with  litmus 
l^per.  A  slight  acid  reaction  marks  all  fresh  cheese  ;  but  whilst 
4e  outside  of  good  old  cheese  is  ammoniacal,  I  find  that  the 
<*itside  of  cheese  in  which  this  peculiar  poison  occurs  is  acid." 

Cases  of  poisoning  by  cheese  in  which  no  mineral  poison 
^^n  be  detected  occur  much  more  frequently  than  is  generally 
^^pposed. 

In  the  same  paper  in  which  the  Northwick  trial  is  reported, 
•angularly  enough,  the  following  paragraph  is  copied  from  the 
*  Globe ' — 

"-4  Family  Poisoned  through  eating  Cheese.^On  Saturday  morning,  informa- 
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tion  was  received  by  one  of  the  Middlesex  coroners  of  the  death  of  a  moth( 
and  child,  from  a  family  of  four,  who,  it  is  alleged,  have  died  through  eatin 
cheese  containing  some  poisonous  agent.  The  information  given  is  that  U; 
name  of  the  family  is  Sutton,  of  12,  Falconer's  Alley,  Cow  Cross ;  and  thf 
on  Thursday  last  the  mother  sent  for  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese  betwee 
herself  and  three  children,  and  shortly  after  they  had  partaken  of  their  me 
the  whole  of  them  were  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  internal  excruciatii 
pain,  which  continued  until  they  were  in  a  complete  state  of  exhaustion.  0 
the  arrival  home  of  the  husband,  finding  his  family  in  such  a  deplorahle  cond 
tion,  he  called  in  medical  assistance,  when  an  opinion  was  given  that  they  we; 
suffering  from  fever,  and  an  immediate  order  for  their  removal  to  the  Fey 
Hospital  in  the  Liverpool  Koad  was  given.  Charles  Sutton,  six  years  old,  di< 
that  same  night,  and  the  mother  on  Friday  afternoon.  The  deaths  of  the  tv 
other  children  were  also  expected.  The  medical  gentleman  at  the  hospital  wl 
had  the  deceased  in  charge,  is  of  opinion  that  the  deaths  have  been  occasion^ 
by  poison,  and  refuses  certificates.    An  inquest  will  therefore  be  held." 

This  paragraph,  it  will  be  seen,  refers  to  a  case  of  poisonio 
by  cheese  in  all  probability  similar  to  that  examined  by  me. 

BoTjal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  July,  1862. 


XXII. — The  Cross-breeding  of  Cattle. — By  J.  Colebian. 

Having  been  engaged  for  some  ten  years  in  the  breeding 
cattle  of  several  descriptions  as  well  as  in  the  purchase  of  a  ki 
number  for  fattening  purposes,  I  am  induced,  Mr.  Editor, 
send  you  a  short  paper  upon  the  subject  of  cross-bgreeding, 
the  hope  that  you  may  think  it  worthy  a  place  in  the  Journal 

My  views  must  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  I  cam 
venture  to  hope  that  old  breeders  will  agree  with  me  on  ma 
points :  but  I  trust  that  these  few  remarks  may  be  of  use 
some  of  those  who  are  starting  in  life,  since  my  experience  1 
led  me  to  observe  both  what  will  best  pay  the  breeder  and 
most  sought  for  by  the  purchaser  who  intends  to  fatten.  I  n 
say,  without  discussing  the  why  and  wherefore,  that  I  have  ge 
rally  found  the  preference  given  to  anything  that  is  cross-bred 

The  majority  of  these  crosses  sent  to  our  fairs  and  mark 
come  from  the  North,  and  are  generally  the  produce  of  a  c 
of  a  small  breed  and  a  shorthorn  bull — their  produce  being 
animal  of  greater  size  and  earlier  maturity  than  the  dam,  { 
still  having  a  constitution  that  is  able  to  withstand  the  rigo 
of  the  Scottish  climate. 

The  Galloway  or  polled  breeds  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
Ayrshire,  West  Highland,  and  other  homed  varieties,  are  now 
extensively  crossed  with  shorthorns  that  the  pure  breed  is  v 
scarce,  and  good  specimens  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  exc 
at  the  shows  of  our  Agricultural  Societies.    Our  Eastern  Count 
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graziers  used,  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  to  draw  the 
greater  part  of  their  winter  beasts  from  Scotland  ;  but  now  very 
few  indeed  find  their  way  there,  chiefly  because  our  Northern 
brethren  find  it  more  profitable  to  feed  them  at  home  and  send 
them  fat  to  London  and  to  other  markets.  « 

In  the  West  of  England — the  home  of  the  white-faces — cross- 
hrcd  cattle  are  commonly  seen  at  most  of  the  fairs,  as  many  of 
tie  small  farmers  who  keep  two  or  three  cows  manage  to  send 
them  to  the  pure-bred  bull  of  a  wealthier  neighbour  ;  and  I  have 
been  able  to  pick  up  very  many  useful  steers  bred  in  this  way. 
The  cattle  met  with  in  some  parts  of  Wales  and  Shropshire 
called  the  "  Shrop  "  are,  I  fency,  a  cross  between  the  native  or 
Welsh  breeds  and  the  Hereford,  and  rare  good  fleshy  beasts  I 
have  found  them,  much  sought  after  by  the  butcher  when  fat, 
being  liked  better  than  the  pure  white-faced  Hereford,  particu- 
larly when  they  happen  to  have  a  mottled  or  smoky  face ;  and 
*  may  here  observe  tJiat  the  same  rule  applies  to  Hereford  cattle 
*8  to  cross-bred  sheep — the  more  colour  in  their  faces  the  better 
^e  butcher  likes  them. 

The  Devon  breeders  have  perhaps  done  less  than  any  others 
^  crossing  their  cattle,  which  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  soil 
^d  climate  of  their  district,  besides  being  much  sought  after  for 
forking  purposes,  an  object  for  which  a  cross  with  the  short- 
lom  would  be  prejudicial. 

It  is  to  the  dairymen  of  Bucks,  Derbyshire,  Salop,  and  the 
IVest  of  England  that  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  cross- 
bred animals  now  met  with,  for  they  look  out  for  the  cow  that 
gives  the  most  milk  or  butter,  or  promises  to  make  the  greatest 
quantity  of  cheese,  quite  regardless  of  her  origin ;  nor  in  many 
cases  are  they  much  more  careful  as  to  the  pedigree  of  the 
bulls,  in  consequence  of  their  selling  the  calf  when  a  few  days 
old.  But  I  find  that  there  is  now  a  growing  desire  among  them 
to  use  a  well-bred  bull,  whereby  they  will  much  improve  the 
produce,  to  their  own  benefit  as  well  as  that  of  the  purchaser. 
Where  the  heifer  calves  are  reared  to  keep  up  the  stock,  a 
bull  from  a  good  milking  family  will  soon  alter  the  appearance 
of  the  herd. 

The  majority  of  the  cross-bred  cattle  we  meet  with  now-a- 
days  partake  more  of  the  character  of  the  shorthorn  than  any- 
thing else,  so  that  to  this  breed  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
done  most  towards  supplying  food  for  the  million.  No  matter 
of  what  sort  or  amalgamation  of  sorts  the  cow  may  be,  a  cross 
with  a  pure  shorthorn  bull  very  rarely  fails  to  make  an  improve- 
ment in  size,  quality,  and  fattening  properties,  if  not  always  in 
the  milking  powers  of  the  produce. 

Many  persons,  I  am  aware,  consider  that  cross-breeding  is 
now-a-days  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  and  predict  that  the 
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time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  breeds  will  be  so  mixed  t 
it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  1 
there  is  no  fear  of  this  result;  for  the  persons  who  clii( 
resort  to  crossing  are  those  who  have  up  to  the  present  time  k 
but  a  very  infei^pr  description  of  stock,  which  they  genen 
fattened  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible ;  so  that  the  only  chai 
which  has  taken  place  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  is,  that,  fir 
using  a  pure  bull,  they  breed  an  animal  that  attains  a  gres 
weight  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly.  Such  breeders,  who 
mostly  the  occupiers  of  dairy  farms,  will  find  that  a  few  poa 
laid  out  on  a  good  bull  will  be  an  act  of  strict  economy. 

At  Woburn  Abbey,  where  a  herd  of  from  thirty  to  f( 
pure  Herefords  is  kept,  and  ^till  a  large  quantity  of  milk ; 
butter  required,  I  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  impr 
the  herd  in  milking  and  fattening  or  flesh-producing  qualitie 
the  same  time,  and  have  had  often  to  sacrifice  a  very  fine  < 
because  she  gave  no  milk,  or  others  that  were  good  milkers 
unfit  to  breed  a  show  ox.  Finding  out,  then,  tfiat  it  was  aln 
impossible  to  unite  the  truth  of  form  and  aptitude  to  fat 
according  to  our  present  standard,  with  a  profitable  dair 
thought  it  desirable  to  keep  two  herds ;  one  for  breed 
purposes  (the  dams  only  rearing  their  own  calves)  and 
other  for  dairy  purposes.  Being  a  Norfolk  man,  and  kno^ 
what  good  milkers  the  polled  cattle  of  that  country  an 
was  led  to  try  them,  and  have  for  the  last  three  years 
twenty  of  these  cows,  which  I  Jput  to  the  Hereford  bull, 
fatten  all  the  produce.  These  half-breds  far  exceed  my  n 
sanguine  expectations,  as  they  are  much  larger  than  the  j 
Herefords  of  their  own  age  ;  and  if  they  do  not  show  quit 
much  quality,  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  their  sire, 
that  I  look  forward  to  their  making  some  very  good  butcl 
animals  indeed,  and  am  satisfied  they  will  make  quite  as  m 
money,  if  not  more,  than  a  pure  Hereford  of  the  same  age. 

At  our  annual  sale  of  fat  stock,  held  here  every  Christina 
find  if  I  have  a  crossed  ox  it  invariably  makes  21.  or  3/,  n 
than  the  pure-bred  ones ;  and  the*  reason  is  that,  the  butcl 
tell  me,  they  weigh  so  much  better,  are  more  fleshy,  and  ^ 
their  customers  greater  satisfaction  from  the  fact  of  the  fat  be 
better  mixed  with  the  lean.  I  have  had  cross-bred  steers  tl 
years  old  making  from  30/.  to  40/.  each,  their  dams  being  si 
Ayrshire  cows  and  the  sire  a  pure  Hereford  bull. 

I  have  been  often  asked  if  I  would  go  in  any  farther  than 
first  cross  between  two  distinct  breeds.  I  think  it  best  not  tc 
so,  as  I  have  always  found  the  produce  of  the  Cross-bred  co^ 
be  very  inferior  to  herself,  even  if  she  has  been  put  to  a  p 
bull.  They  neither  fatten  so  well  nor  do  they  attain  so  gre 
size  at  so  early  an  age  as  the  first  cross ;  and  therefore  my  j 
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is  to  purchase  my  cows  and  feed  off  all  their  produce,  both  steers 
and  heifers.  That  no  mistake  may  arise,  all  die  half-bred  heifers 
are  **  spayed,"  by  which  means  their  value  as  fattening  stock  is 
increased.  By  this  plan  I  now  am  enabled  to  get  more  milk 
fbm  twenty  cows,  selected  for  their  milking  properties  only, 
than  could  formerly  be  derived  from  double  the  number  of 
Herefords ;  so  that  a  considerable  gain  is  realised,  as  my  Here- 
ford calves,  being  allowed  to  suck  their  dams  for  three  or  four 
months,  are  ready  for  the  butcher  much  sooner  than  if  brought 
up  by  hand. 

I  have  of  late  years  noticed  that  the  shorthorn  cattle  shown  at 
niany  of  the  Lincolnshire  fairs  are  not  so  heavy-fleshed  as  they 
used  to  be  ;  and  a  very  old  attendant  at  these  fairs  remarked 
to  me  that  this  was  caused  by  the  breeders  going  more  for 
"pedigree"  than  formerly.  I  could  scarcely  at  the  time  admit 
that  this  was  the  reason ;  but  a  little  reflection  told  me  that  this 
might  have  something  to  do  with  it,  for  a  straight  back,  nice 
nnnps,  and  other  catchy  points  are  now  more  thought  of  than 
they  used  to  be :  many  breeders  of  all  kinds  of  stock  looking 
too  much  to  that  which  will  please  the  eye  rather  than  pull' 
down  die  scale.  This  cause,  then,  may  have  led  to  our  missing 
the  heavy-fleshed  crossed  butcher's  animals  which  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  see,  and  finding  in  their  places  beasts  that  showed 
every  pound  of  beef  they  had  about  them. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  cross-breeding*  where  a  farmer  is  not  in  a 
position  to  keep  high-priced  stock,  either  fVom  want  of  means  or 
<>f  proper  shelter  for  them,  since  it  is  of  no  use  for  a  farmer  to 
try  to  improve  his  stock  if  they  have  to  be  left  out  in  the  fields 
^1  winter.  In  the  Midland  Counties  many  farms  afford  litde 
w  no  shelter  for  the  stock,  so  that  they  become  stunted  or  diseased. 
In  such  localities  nothing  will  tend  more  to  improve  the  breed 
of  our  domestic  animals  than  for  landowners  to  erect  suitable 
huildings  for^their  accommodation.  I  do  not  at  all  see  the  bene- 
"t  of  crossing  together  the  improved  breeds,  such  as  the  Here- 
ford or  Devon  and  the  shorthorn,  as  each  race  has  its  own 
specialities  and  uses  that  would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  cross- 
^.  But  no  one  who  rides  through  the  country  can  help  ob- 
^rving  that  very  many  of  the  cattle  kept  cannot  be  said  to  belong 
to  any  pure  breed  ;  and  to  the  owners  of  suCh  as  these  I  would 
^y,  you  cannot  do  better  than  cross  them  with  a  bull  of  a  pure 
^reed,  and  will  not  have  much  trouble  in  finding  cme  that  would 
^cry  much  improve  your  stock  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

Wdturn  Abbey  Farm. 
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XXIII. — Nitrification  of  the  Soil.  Communication  from  M.  P, 
BoRTiER,  of  Britannia  Farm,  Ghistelles,  near  Ostend,  Member 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

The  necessity  of  the  presence  of  calcareous  substances  in  land 
has  long  been  admitted  by  agriculturists ;  hence  the  custom  of 
marling  and  liming  has  come  down  from  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  Greeks,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Britons  limed  the  land  which 
they  cultivated.  Varro  says  that  on  visiting  Germany  he  saw 
the  labourers  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  fertilising  their  land  with 
white  marl. 

The  celebrated  Bernard  Palissy,  remarkable  for  his  genius  and 
misfortunes,  highly  recommended  the  use  of  calcareous  manures. 
The  experience  thus  acquired  by  time  has  not  been  thrown  away ; 
Puvis,  in  his  Treatise  on  Manures,  mentions  the  excellent  results 
obtained  by  the  agriculturists  of  the  "  Departement  du  N<Mxi,**  who 
have  followed  this  custom  for  centuries* 

For  a  long  time,  however,  the  real  action  of  this  mineral  on 
the  soil  was  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  the  explanations 
which  science  frimished  were  at  first  but  incomplete.  The 
analyses  of  Berthier  and  Saussure,  of  Sprengel,  Way,  Fayen, 
Nesbit,  Liebig,  Johnstone,  and  others,  showed  that  the  pre- 
sence of  calcareous  substances  was  essential  for  plants,  because 
these  substances  enter  largely  into  their  composition.  Thus 
10,000  lbs.  of  raw  hemp  take  from  the  soil  882  lbs.  of  tUs 
matter,  8000  lbs.  of  dried  clover  absorb  152  lbs.,  and  5000  lbs.  of 
wheat  consume  34  lbs.  It  was  therefore  scientifically  demon- 
strated that  vegetation  could  no  more  dispense  with  lime  than 
with  nitrogen.  This  lime  must,  therefore,  be  furnished  either  by 
the  soil  or  by  manure,  otherwise  the  crops  are  stunted,  although 
there  be  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the  other  elements. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  fact,  established  by  science,  there 
is  another  which  the  Abbe  Rozier,  the  great  admirer  of  Arthur 
Young,  has  well  explained,  viz.,  the  nitrification  of  the  soil  under 
the  influence  of  this  alkali :  "  Stratifying  the  dunghill  with  lime," 
says  the  Abbe,  "decomposes  the  air  contained  in  the  manure 
and  converts  it  into  nitre,  which  gives  to  the  soil  an  extraordinary 
fertility."  ♦ 

In  1749  Piertsch,  in  a  short  treatise  addressed  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  which  received  their  approval,  states  the 
circumstances  which  he  thinks  most  favourable  to  nitrificatioii. 
They  may  be  summed  up  under  four  heads : — 1st  The  presence 
of  calcareous  matter ;  2nd.  Considerable  porosity  of  the  earth  to 

♦  Rozier,  *  Coarse  of  Agriculture,'  1785. 
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dSet  a  firee  passage  to  the  air ;  3rd.  The  putrefitctioa  o£  aaomal' 
or  vegetable  snbstences ;  4tli.  Heat  and  hnniadit  j. 

In  1779  De  la  Roehefoucauk  and  Dolomieu  observed  diait 
chalk  be€»me  nitrified  when  in  contact  with  the  air.  ^^  I  briieve^'' 
saja  Dolonueo,  ^^  that  the  discoveries  relative  to  the  genexatioa- 
o£  saltpetre  may  teach  us  also  the  principles  of  vegetation.  In 
Older  to  bring  land  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection,  does  not  the 
faxBwr,  by  repeated  pknighmg,  expose  the  different  parts  of  the 
soil  successively  to  the  action  of  tke  air  ?  Does  he  not  mix  widt 
it  aaimal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  decompostioo^, 
and  when  the  soil  is  too  heavy  and  clayey,  does  he  not  vpfiy 
calcareous  marl  to  it?  All  l^ese  operations  are  calcnlated  to 
produce  nitre  with  the  greatest  success  ;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  n^ 
land  in  a  liigh  state  of  cultivation  wliich  does  not  yield  nitre  in 
at  finely  powdered  state.  From  the  above  may  it  not  be  radonally 
supposed  that  one  of  the  principles  of  vegetation — one  of  ita 
pcimary  causes  of  action — is  this  nitrous  salt,  the  generation  of 
vrbich  forms  at  present  the  object  of  scientific  inquiry?  The 
analogy  between  the  means  used  for  producing  saltpetre  and  douMe 
used  for  bringing  land  to  its  high|pt  state  of  fertility,  might  he 
cootiimed  still  further ;  but  this  simple  sketch  will  suffice  as  a 
groudwork  for  further  experiments  with  this  double  object." 

In  1778  Clouet  and  Lavcusier  proved  that  the  lime  of  Toaraiae 
and  that  of  Saintonge  nitrify  very  readily. 

in  1782  Thonvenel  competed  for  and  gained  the  prize  at  the 
mcetiBg  of  the  Academy  of  Science  in  Paris ;  and  he  remarked 
that  a  basket  of  chalk,,  placed  over  Uood  in  a  state  of  potre* 
faction,  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  saltpetre. 

In  1784  Cavendish  demonstrated  ihaX  nitrification  requires  the 
contact  of  an  alkaline  solution. 

In  our  own  time  Liebig,  Boussingault,  Barral,  and  Panl  The** 
nafd,  have  demonstrated  that  atmospheric  air  acting  on  a  damghill 
nitrifies  it  by  degrees. 

M.  Boussingault  has  recently  proved  in  a  memoir  read  befoie 
the  Acad^ny  of  Science  in  Paris,  ^^  that  a  part  of  the  ovguiie 
nftattsr  contained  in  manures  generates  nitrates  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  are  produced  artificially." 

The  results  which  we  here  bring  before  the  public  aoe,  there- 
fore, only  the  application  of  scientific  focts  demonstrated  by 
chemists,  who,  following  the  example  of  Davy,  have  brought  die 
ligbt  of  chemistry  to  bear  upon  agricultore. 

This  problem  of  artificial  nitrification  has  been  succesafnlly 
sdved  l^  an  experiment  made  at  our  hrmi — ^Britannia,  near 
Ostend.  The  manure  was  placed  on  the  top  c^the  vault  which 
contains  the  urine,  and  covered  with  a  light  roof  of  asphalt  felt^ 
supported  by  uprights  made  of  fir.     The  manure  was  divided 
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into  three  equal  parts :  the  first,  consisting  of  farm  manure,  was 
consolidated  in  tlie  usual  manner  by  the  feet  of  the  stock,  and 
regularly  moistened  with  urine :  the  second  was  not  trampled, 
but  regularly  moistened  with  urine,  like  the  first ;  the  third  part 
was  disposed  and  treated  exactly  like  the  second,  except  that  each 
layer  of  manure  was  covered  over  with  a  light  layer  of  slaked 
lime,  in  the  proportion  of  two  per  cent»  of  the  weight  of  •  the 
manure.  The  three  heaps  of  manure  remained  in  the  aforendd 
condition  for  three  months.  The  piece  of  ground  chosen  for  the 
experiment,  that  is,  for  the  trial  of  the  relative  values  of  these 
manures,  was  clayey  and  of  uniform  quality :  it  measured  a 
hectare  (2^  acres),  and  was  divided  into  three  equal  parts ;  to 
each  part  was  assigned  the  same  quantity  of  manure  wnich  was 
carted  on  to  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of  May,  at  the  rate  of 
32  tons  per  acre.  On  the  same  day  these  three  plots  were  sown 
alike  with  summer  rape. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  during  four  years  firom 
these  three  lots  : — From  the  first  lot — farm-manure  kept  under 
cover,  compressed  and  watered  with  urine,  but  not  mixed  with 
lime,  according  to  the  usual  £Birm  practice ;  and  firom  the  seoMid 
lot — farm-manure  watered  witn  urine,  not  heaped  up,  produced  the 
same  result,  viz. : — 1859,  summer  rape,  satisfactory  crop ;  1860, 
Australian  wheat,  fine  crop ;  1861,  clover,  two  abundant  cuttings ; 
1862,  clover  (cut  once  for  an  experiment),  feeble  vegetation. 

The  third  lot — ^farm-manure  watered  with  urine,  not  compressed, 
mixed  with  two  per  cent,  of  slaked  lime,  produced  the  following 
results: — 1859,  summer  rape,  vigorous  growth  maintained  till 
the  crop  was  ripe  ;  1860,  Australian  wheat,  incomparably  superi<»r 
to  the  two  neighbouring  lots ;  1861,  clover,  two  crops,  splendid ; 
1862,  clover  (cut  once  for  a  trial),  growth  continues  little  inferior 
to  that  of  1861. 

The  increase  of  produce  obtained  from  the  third  lot  may  be 
valued  at  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  above  that  obtained  firom  the 
other  lots.  This  estimate  is  the  result  of  carefully  weighing,  due 
respective  crops.  We  may  then  conclude  firom  this  experiment, 
that  on  clay  soils  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  easy  and  economical 
process  of  nitrification :  that  the  effect  of  this  process  is  to  give 
to  the  manure  a  more  energetic  and  durable  action  is  evidenced 
by  an  increase  in  the  produce  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent. 

What  efforts  have  been  made  to  produce  artificial  nitre-beds  to 
furnish  saltpetre  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder !  The  time 
is  come  for  agriculturists  also  to  have  their  nitre-beds,  not  for  the 
supply  of  destructive  agents,  but  of  a  fertiliser  which  brings  in 
its  train  abundaifte  and  prosperity, 

Britannia  Famiy  OhisteUes,  Ostend, 

Note. — M.  Venvinkeroge,  a  successful  reclaimer  of  land  at 
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Hasselt,  mizes  with  his  manure  five  per  cent,  of  clay,  rich  in 
alumina,  together  with  two  per  cent,  of  lime,  considering  that  a 
similar  result  may  thus  be  obtained  on  a  sandy  soil  to  ^at  here 
recorded  on  a  clay  soil ;  the  manure  being  left  lig^t  and  permeable 
by  the  air. 


XXIV. — Report  of  two  Experiments  in  Sheep  Feeding^  undertaken 
by  the  Parlingtan  Tenants^  Club,  near  Leeds. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  was  by  feeding  sheep  of 
different  breeds  with  an  equal  quantity  of  foody  to  ascertain  which 
breed  was  most  profitable  and  best  adapted  to  the  soil  of  that 
locality.  Separate  Reports  Are  given  of  the  summer  grazing  on 
a  grass  and  clover  layer  (the  first  stage  of  the  trial),  and  of  the 
winter  feeding  on  swede  turnips  with  cake,  after  a  month's 
intermission  of  the  competition,  when  all  the  lots  were  fed  alike 
on  turnips  and  rape  without  stint,  to  establish  perfect  equality  of 
condition  and  a  fair  start. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  in  a  16-acres  field,  divided 
into  eight  compartments  of  equal  value,  with  10  hogs  in  each 
allotment,  except  Nos.  2  and  7,  the  Banffshires  and  the  Leicesters, 
in  which  there  were  12  each.  They  were  turned  in  on  the  23rd 
May,  3  lbs.  of  linseed  cake  per  lot  per  day  was  commenced  on 
the  17th  June,  and  increased  to  6  lbs.  on  the  Ist  of  August. 
The  compartment  No.  6  consisted  of  seven  odd  sheep,  viz.,  one 
from  each  breed,  and  these  had  not  cake.  The  members  are 
quite  aware  that  this  Report  is  open  to  criticism,  and  are  aIso 
reminded  by  its  imperfections  that  first  trials  are  rarely  satis- 
factory. In  justice  to  the  patrons  of  the  several  breeds  of  sheep, 
it  is  only  right  to  say  that  sheep  of  every  variety  were  not  to  be 
procured  in  a  proportionate  condition ;  that  Nos.  1  and  2,  the 
cross  from  the  Teeswater  and  the  Cheviot,  came  to  fold  in  good 
grazing  condition,  having  been  wintered  upon  the  estate,  whilst 
Nos.  3  and  4,  the  Lincolns,  from  Thomas  Greetham,  Esq.,  of 
Stainfield  House,  and  the  South  Downs,  from  George  Saville 
Foljambe,  Esq.,  of  Osberton,  were  fat,  and  had  received  every 
indulgence.  No.  5,  the  Shropshire  Downs,  were  in  fair  hold- 
ing condition,  but  from  two  flocks,  Messrs.  Crane  and  another, 
the  former  taking  the  lead.  No  7,  the  Leicesters,  from  Henry 
Hill,  Esq.,  of  Sledmere  Field,  (Sir  Tatton  Sykes),  were  in 
good  market  condition,  having  been  brought  out  of  his  lot  in 
the  Leeds  fat  market ;  and  No.  8,  the  Cotswold,  from  Edmund 
Ruck,  Esq.,  were  lean.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  pasture 
on  the  4th  Oct.,  the  Banffshires,  No.  2,  had  so  eaten  up  their 
pasture  on  the  30th  August,  that  it  could  not  recover,     Nos.  3 

and 
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and  5,  the  Lincolnshire  and  Shropshire  Downs,  had  quite  bared 
their  ground,  proving  themselves  like  the  Banffshires,  great 
coBsuxners,  whilst  the  feed  assigned  to  No.  4,  the  South  Downs, 
was  so  good  that  it  might  have  carried  three  if  not  four  more 
sheep.  No.  7,  the  Leicesters,  had  eaten  close,  and  No.  8,  the 
Cotswblds,  not  quite  so  close. 

During  the  interregnum  from  October  4  to  November  5,  the 
following  results  were  ascertained,  which,  though  not  part  oi  the 
direct  experiments,  have  an  interest  of  their  own,  and  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  investigation. 
It  was  ascertained  by  weighing  that  in  ihis  interval — 
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The  sheep  when  purchased  were  shearlings,  and  had  gene- 
rally been  fed  upon  swede  turnips.  The  Lincolns  were  of  the 
improved  breed,  a  combination  of  Lincoln  and  Leicester  blood. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  second  part  of  the 
experiment : — 
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360  Experiments  in  Sheep  Feediry. 

All  the  sheep  received  alike  J  a  lb.  of  oilcake  per  day  during 
the  winter  feeding,  with  this  exception,  that  the  Lincolns  during 
42  days  received  an  extra  J  lb. ;  but  this  addition  is  charged 
to  their  debit  in  the  tabular  statement,  as  are  the  varying 
weights  of  turnips  consumed  by  the  several  lots.  The  whole  of 
the  sheep  were  sold  on  the  same  day  in  Leeds  Market,  and  tbe 
prices  obtained  fairly  represent  the  state  of  fatness  of  the  animals 
and  the  worth  of  their  flesh. 

Remarks  on  the  above  Experiment. 

Mr.  JFox,  the  President  of  the  Parlington  Club,  to  whom  X 
am  indebted  for  the  preceding  Report,  has  obligingly  explained 
to  me  the  basis  on  which  the  increase  of  meat  and  wool  has 
been  estimated  in  it. 

The  carcase  weight  and  the  live  weight  being  ascertained  at 
the  time  of  sale,  it  was  assumed  that  these  bore  the  same  pro- 
portion the  one  to  the  other  as  the  increase  in  the  carcase  weight 
bore  to  the  increase  in  the  live  weight,  or  in  other  words  that  as 
great  a  proportion  of  the  live  animal  was  saleable  carcase  at  the 
beginning  as  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  This  assumption  is 
evidently  unfavourable,  and  probably  not  strictly  correct ;  ctmse- 
quently  the  general  economical  results  were  really  better  thar 
they  are  here  represented  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  put  tiiis  statement 
into  a  more  exact  form,  and  the  error,  if  any,  affects  all  the  lotj 
nearly  in  the  same  manner. 

It  would  seem  that  the  proportion  of  meat  to  live  weight  a 
the  time  of  sale  was  as  follows : — 

Lot  1.  Teeswater 62'2  per  cent. 

„  2.  North  sheep      64*2  „ 

„  3.  Lincolns 65*0  „ 

„  4.  South  Downs ..  66*9  „ 

„  5.  Shropshire..      .. 62*1  „ 

„  6.  Leicesters 66*1  „ 

„  7.  Cotswolds 62-1  „ 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  previous  November  this  ratic 
did  not  range  much  above  56  per  cent  Greater  precision,  how 
ever,  on  this  point  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  slaughter 
ing  one  or  two  average  sheep  out  of  each  lot  in  November. 

Any  comparison  between  different  breeds  of  sheep,  to  b 
complete,  must  be  tested  at  different  ages,  and  include  ever 
season  of  the  year;  for  the  more  sensitive  race  loses  groun( 
on  the  approach  of  autumnal  cold  and  wet,  and  when  advancin| 
by  rapid  strides  in  more  genial  weather,  is  in  part  only  reco 
vering  that  lost  ground.  The  increase  in  the  wool  was  thus  «sti 
mated :  when  the  sheep  were  killed,  300  days  had  elapsed  sinc< 
they  were  shorn ;  100  of  these  had  fallen  within  the  period  o 
the  experiment ;  which  therefore  had  credit  for  one-third  of  th( 
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fleece.  As  the  farmer  who  weighs  his  sheep,  practically  takes 
them  to  the  scale  as  found  in  the  field,  with  full  stomachs  and 
some  dirt  attached  to  the  fleece,  a  record  pf  the  live  weight  of 
these  lots  under  such  circumstances  may  be  serviceable  as  a 
contrast  These  sheep  were  weighed  in  the  field  on  the  14th  of 
February ;  they  then  left  the  fold  and  went  to  be  washed ;  from 
the  14th  to  the  25th  they  lay  on  clean  dry  ground,  eating  turnips 
but  having  no  cake. 

The  following  table  shows  the  diiference  in  weights  at  this 
intenal : — 


Feb.  14.  -.    25 

Unwashed,  Unshorn,  swn^' 

not  Fasted. 


Lot  1.  Cross  from  Teeswater    ..      ..  93  3 

„  2.  North  sheep 91  6 

„  3.  Lincolns 101  3 

„  4.  South  Downs 78  6 

„  5.  Shropshire  DowDs 94  9 

„  6.  Leicestere        88  9 

„  7.  Cotswolds       86  2 


Shorn. 
St.      lbs.  st      Iba. 


85  3 

83  12 

92  1 

71  0 

85  6 

80  9 

76  6 


The  first  of  these  tables  will  probably  be  the  most  serviceable 
^  the  farmer,  who  sells  his  sheep  in  the  wool  ixom  the  field. 

P.  H.  Frere. 


XXV. — On  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Swede  Turnips. 
By  Gilbert  Murray. 

Having  had  my  attention  directed  by  Professor  Anderson^s 
Stings  to  the  question  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  roots 
*>f  turnips,  and  also  that  of  the  juice  expressed  from  those  roots, 
I  have  had  these  points  investigated  in  relation  to  several  expe- 
^mental  crops  grown  with  different  manure,  and  sown  at  different 
^tes  and  different  widths. 

Dr.  Anderson,  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society,' 
1856,  says  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  turnip  cannot  be 
Accepted  as  indicating  its  real  nutritive  value,  the  proportion  of 
^ir  in  the  cells  being  one  of  the  determining  elements  in  such 
J'esults ;  2nd.  That  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the 
specific  gravity  of,  and  the  nitrogenous  compounds  in,  the  bulb ; 
tut  3rd.  That  such  relation  does  exist  between  the  specific 
^vity  of  the  expressed  juice  and  the  nitrogen  compounds  and 
solid  constituents ;  consequently  we  may  rely  upon  this  as  indi- 
cative of  the  true  feeding  values  of  the  several  varieties  tested. 
Thus  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  entire  bulb 
gives  its  keeping  properties,   and  the  specific   gravity  of  the 
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expressed  juice  indicates  at  once  the  real  feeding  value  of  tlu^ 
specimen  examined. 

The  whole  of  these  crops  were  got  up,  cleaned,  pitted,  and 
covered  with  earth  by  the  end  of  November,  the  price  paid  for 
cleaning,  heaping,  and  covering,  being  Ss.  6d.  per  acre.  I  may 
state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  crops  are  now  being  oonsiUDed; 
that  it  is  quite  the  exception  to  find  a  single  rotten  turnip  in  die 
heaps,  and  that  both  sheep  and  cattle  fed  on  them  are  doing  well. 

The  farms  on  which  those  experiments  were  ccmducted  are  the 
property  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Overstone,  and  occupied  respec- 
tively by  John  Beasley,  sen.,  and  John  Beasley,  jun.  They  are 
situated  at  an  altitude  of  325  feet  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy 
loam,  resting  on  the  ferruginous  sand  and  sandstone  of  the  lower 
oolite,  variously  tinted  by  the  oxide  and  silicate  of  iron.  These 
farms  have  been  for  many  years  managed  on  the  four-course 
system  ;  but  within  the  last  five  years  the  five-course  has  been 
introduced  with  advantage,  as  far  as  regards  the  growlli  of  the 
turnip  crop,  which  consequently  recurs  less  frequently.  The 
wheat,  after  seeds,  is  followed  by  barley,  which  either  receives  a 
dressing  of  farmyard  or  artificial  manures.  At  seedtime,  this 
manure,  not  being  fully  exhausted  by  the  barley  crop,  becomes 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  is  of  immense  benefit  to  the 
succeeding  crop  of  roots. 

The  whole  of  the  land  on  which  the  experiments  were  con- 
ducted grew  barley  in  1860.  Some  part  of  it  was  autumn  culti- 
vated, but  the  lateness  of  the  harvest  and  the  unfavourable 
weather  retarded  operations,  and  rendered  the  work  incomplete. 

Most  of  the  fallow  had  been  ploughed  up  to  the  depth  of  6 
inches  before  the  frost  commenced,  in  which  lEftate  it  reBudii^ 
to  the  middle  of  April,  when  it  was  cross-ploaghed,  rolled,  hs^* 
rowed,  cleaned,  &c.,  in  the  usual  way.  On  the  15tli  of  May» 
the  soil  being  reduced  to  a  fine  state,  we  began  to  make  27-iiich 
ridges,  with  the  double-mouldboard  plough. 

On  Plot  No.  1,  20  one-horse  loads  of  good  bullock  manors 
were  laid  and  3  cwt  per  acre  of  Proctor  and  Ryland's  tamip' 
manure  was  sown  broadcast  over  the  ridges  after  the  &nnyai^ 
manure  was  spread,  and  the  ridges  reversed  and  tlie  whole 
covered  in  at  once ;  the  seed  (3  lbs.  per  acre)  was  sown  tlie  sam^ 
day. 

The  setting-out  was  done  by  men  using  10-inch  hoes,  fol- 
lowed by  boys  to  single  out  the  plants.  After  this  the  hon^ 
hoe  ("  Smith's  "),  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  set  so  as  to  take  two 
ridges  at  the  same  time,  was  used.  They  were  again  horse-hoed 
on  the  21st  of  June,  but  this  time  with  a  common  5-tined  hoe^ 
with*  narrow  points,  and  stirring  the  soil  to  a  much  grester 
depth.     On  the  30th  of  June  they  were  carefeilly  gone  over  tke 
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leoond  time  with*  the  hand-^boe,  and  all  weeds  along  the  top  of 
tke  ridge  between  the  plants  cut  out,  boys  again  following, 
lo  pull  out  any  double  plants  that  might  have  been  left  the 
fiwt  time.  From  this  date  till  the  20th  of  September,  they  were 
regularly  horse-hoed  at  intervals  of  about  ten  days  with  the  5- 
iittred  hoe,  stirring  the  soil  the  last  time  to  the  depth  of  8  inches. 
On  the  11th  of  November  a  portion  of  the  crop  was  taken 
Up)  topped  and  cleaned,  and  the  bulbs  and  tops  weighed 
•ewmtely. 

The  weight  per  acre  was  35  tons  3  cwt.  of  bulbs,  and  2  tons 
17  cwt  of  tops,  from  19,800  roots. 

No.  2,  the  next  piece,  was  sown  the  18th  of  May,  on  land  pre- 
ptrcd  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  No.  1,  and  received  the  same 
^oantity  of  farmyard  manure,  but  no  artificial.  The  plants  on 
ttiis  piece  came  up  partially,  the  land  not  being  sufficiently  moisi:, 
censequently  they  came  up  at  different  times.  They  were  not 
J'cady  for  the  hoe  till  the  24th  of  June,  when  they  were  set  out ; 
the  after  cultivation  was  in  every  respect  exactly  the  same  as 
No.  Ij  only  the  number  of  plants  per  acre  was  considerably  less, 
frwn  b^ng  destroyed  by  insects. 

This  piece  was  tested  on  the  15th  of  November,  and  gave 
28  tons  12  cwt  of  bulbs,  and  4  tons  of  tops,  from  17,600  roots. 

Norf  3  was  sown  May  24th,  on  land  fallowed  and  prepared  the 
tame  as  for  Nos.  1  and  2.  This  piece  was  grown  in  competi- 
tion for  the  20/.  cup  oflS^red  by  Proctor  and  Ryland,  of  Birming- 
ham, for  the  best  5  acres  of  swedes  grown  with  their  manure 
only.  The  manure  was  sown  broadcast,  6  cwt  per  acre,  and 
ridged  in,  the  ridges  being  only  20  inches  wide.  They  came 
np  well,  and  were  set  out  the  first  time  the  24th  and  25th  of 
lone.  Tlie  narrowness  of  the  ridges  prevented  the  horse-hoe 
being  used  more  than  twice,  and  that  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
growth.  This  piece  was  early  attacked  by  mildew,  and  suffered 
:)(msiderably,  consequently  the  produce  was  gready  deteriorated 
&  weight 

Hie  weight  on  November  15th  was  22  tons  6  €wt  of  bulbs, 
ind  3  tons  2  cwt  of  tops,  from  26,400  roots. 

No.  4,  a  field  of  22  aci^  was  sown  £rora  ike  7tk  to  the  14th 
if  J«iiie  on  ridges  26  inches  wide.  The  manure  used  was  20 
oae^horse)  loads  of  well-rotten  fermyard  manure  and  2  cwt. 
(  Proctor  and  Ryland's  turnip  manure  per  acre ;  the  artificial 
rm  sown  broadcast  after  the  farmyard  maaure  was  s^pread,  and 
lie  whole  covered  in  together.  Those  sown  on  due  7th,  8th,  and 
Odi  were  up  well  on  ihe  14th,  showing  throughout  the  whole 
mgtii'ai  the  field.  We  commenced  setdng^mt  on  the  24th,  the 
oil  being  very  fine,  with  plenty  of  moisture ;  they  grew  remark- 
bly  fast     This  crop  was  deeply  horaie-boed  at  short  intervals  till 
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the  middle  of  September,  and  maintained  a  healthy  appears 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  season.  On  the  11th  of  Novem 
several  pieces  were  weighed  in  this  field,  but  so  unifc 
was  the  crop  that  they  varied  only  a  few  cwt  over  the  wl 
22  acres. 

The  average  weight  was  25  tons  12  cwt  of  bulbs,  and  2  i 
15  cwt  3  qrs.  of  tops  from  19,800  roots. 

Nos.  5  and  6  were  two  pieces  of  5  acres  each,  grown  n 
artificial  manure  alone ;  the  manure  was  sown  broadcast,  i 
ridged  20  inches  wide.  The  seed  was  sown  on  the  ISdi 
June,  came  up  well,  and  was  set  out  from  the  15th  to  the  1 
of  July.  They  were  only  once  gone  through  with  the  horse-I 
and  that  when  the  plants  were  very  young.  No.  5  receive 
cwt  of  Proctor  and  llyland's  turnip  manure.  No.  6  had  the  st 
quantity  of  Lawes's  superphosphate.  Both  pieces  grew  side 
side,  were  treated  exactly  alike  as  to  cultivation ;  both  pi< 
came  up  equally  well,  and  presented  little  difference  in  app 
ance  till  the  time  of  getting  up.  Both  pieces  were  weighed 
the  15th  of  November. 

No.  5  gave  18  tons  15  cwt.  3  qrs.  bulbs,  and  2  tons  15  t 
tops,  from  26,200  roots. 

No.  6  gave  17  tons  15  cwt.  bulbs,  and  2  tons  10  cwt  i 
from  26,400  roots. 

One  root  from  each  lot  was  then  tested  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ha 
F.C.S.,  Northampton,  who  found  the  specific  gravity  to  b 
under : — 

Specific  gravity  of  bulb.    Specific  gravity  of  Joioi 

Plot  No.  1 1-003  1-018 

„   2 -991  1-019 

„   3 riOl  1-024 

„  4 -0994  1-016 

„   5 -9846  1-016 

„   6 -9472  1-018 

The  seed  from  which  all  the  different  lots  were  grown 
Perkin's  Improved  Swede,  being  a  variety  of  Skirving's; 
much  finer  in  the  neck  than  the  original,  of  good  quality,  a 
heavy  cropper. 

In  spite  of  manuring  and  cultivation,  if  inferior  seed  be  i 
the  end  will  be  only  disappointment  As  the  cultivation  oi 
turnip  extended,  the  raising  of  seed  has  become  less  attende 
The  plant  is  by  nature  a  biennial,  requiring  one  season  to  pe 
the  bulbs,  and  another  to  perfect  the  seed  ;  but  since  the  di^ 
has  greatly  increased,  new  systems  of  raising  it  have 
adopted.  In  many  cases  the  land  intended  for  this  seed  bet 
previous  crop  of  hay,  peas,  potatoes,  or  in  early  districts,  evi 
wheat.  Consequently  the  swedes  are  not  sown  till  the  en 
July,  so  that  the  roots  from  which  the  seed  is  raised  will  m 
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larger. than  a  hen's  e^g.  May  not  some  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  tamip  has  become  liable  be  traced  to  this  cause  ?  At  the 
aune  time  there  are  many  intelligent  seed-growers  who  spare  no 
expense  to  produce  a  first-rate  article  ^  and  even  if  the  farmer 
l)e  charged  by  them  an  extra  id,  or  4td,  per  lb.  for  his  seed,  he 
will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  end. 

The  season  of  1861  was  unusually  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
tbe  tamip  in  this  county,  both  as  to  temperature  and  rainfall,  as 
the  following  table  will  show,  in  which  the  mean  temperature 
of  day  and  night,  and  the  mean  rainfall  are  given  : — 

Temperature,  1861.  Day.  Night 

May 55-38  41-19 

Juno 64-00  50-02 

July 65-48  52-00 

August        65-29  53-29 

September 59-96  47*30 

October        62-00  48-09 

November 43-00  32-19 

Rain&ll.  *'   Indies.  , 

May        1-17 

June       2-15 

July        ^ 3-60 

August 0-18 

September      1*80 

October  1*22 

November      2-62 

Overslone  Farm^  January  26^t,  1862. 


XXVI. — Statistics  of  Live  Stock  and  Dead  Meat  for  Consumption 
in  tfie  Metropolis.    By  Robert  Herbert. 

Notwithstanding   that  the   Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  has 
heen  extensively  supplied  with  beasts  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  past  six  months,  and  that  prices  have  fluctuated  to  some 
extent,  the  beef  trade  has  continued  in  a  healthy  state.     Our 
prices,   however,  do  not  appear  to  have  met  the  views  of  the 
breeders  of  stock  on  the  Continent,  as  we  find  that  only  6195 
beasts  were  received  from  abroad  in  the  period  here  indicated, 
against  12,422  head  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1861.     The 
fact  appears  to  be  that,  owing  to  the  enormous  drain  made  in 
the  two  previous  years,  both  live-stock  and  dead  meat  are  now 
very  dear  in  Holland,  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  little  or  no 
profit  on  shipments  to  this  country.     Whilst  the  foreign  importa- 
tions have   fallen   off,  home-supplies   have  increased  consider- 
ably ;  indeed,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  fully  five-eighths  of 
the  beasts  derived  from  Norfolk  and  Scotland  since  the  1st  of 
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January  have  been  considerably  above  average  quali^.  And 
these  remarks  may  be  applied  not  only  to  the  crosaeSy  bat,  like- 
wise, to  the  pure  breeds.  The  improvement  in  the  weight  aai 
condition  of  the  beasts,  whilst  it  has  considerably  checked  an 
upward  movement  in  the  prices,  has  enabled  the  pooror  eksKi 
to  obtain  prime  meat  at  a  moderate  outlay.  Even  those  who 
purchase  on  Government  account  have  intimated  that,  for  aone 
time  past,  they  have  only  bought  prime  animals,  having  found 
them  much  cheaper  than  those  of  a  second-class  character. 
That  the  consumption  in  London  has  been  enormous — especially 
since  the  opening  of  the  International  Exhibition — ^is  evident; 
and  had  it  not  been^  for  the  great  distress  which  unhappily  pre- 
vails in  the  manufacturing  districts,  arising  from  die  cotton 
famine,  prices  would  have  risen  much  higher.  The  increase  in 
the  supplies  shown  in  the  great  cattle-market  has,  in  some 
measure,  arisen  from  a  portion  of  the  stock  originally  destined 
for  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  markets  having  been  forwarded  to 
London.  From  the  same  cause  Ireland  has  sent  more  beasts  to 
London  than  during  the  last  three  years,  and  the  receipts  from 
various  parts  of  England  show  an  excess  of  nearly  8000  beasts. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  tjiat  very  few  losses  have  been  sus- 
tained from  disease  in  any  parts  of  England.     In  some  districts 
some  of  the  stock  have  suffered  from  lameness ;  but,  with  very 
few   exceptions,    the   hoofs   have   been   preserved.      The   great 
abundance  of  grass  has,  no  doubt,  been  a  most  important  feature 
in  cattle-grazing  and  sheep-feeding ;  whilst  the  large  quantity  of 
hay  secured  last  year,  though  in  many  instances  in  inferior  con- 
dition, has  checked  a  large  outlay  for  artificial  food.     In  noting 
particularly  the  Irish  supplies,  we  may  observe  that  about  one- 
third  of  them  have  shown  signs  of  crossing  with  some  of  our 
best  breeds  ;  nevertheless,  their  weight  and  condition  have  follen 
short  of  some  previous  years,  and  they  are  a  little  out  of  &voiir. 
Scotland — the  arrivals  from  which  have  amounted  to  9794  head 
— has  forwarded  about  4000  crosses  and  nearly  5000  pure  Scots 
— the  former  in  wonderfully  fine  condition,  quite  as  good  m  in 
most  former  seasons.     The  commencement  of  the  period  for  the 
receipt  of  stock  from  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,   and  North- 
amptonshire, has  been  marked   by  the  arrival  of  about  1500 
shorthorns,   and  it  is  stated  that  large  numbers  will  leadli  «s 
in  the   course  of  the  year.     It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the 
supplies   ready  for   transmission   are   comparatively   moderate, 
many  of  the  graziers  having  kept  their  stock  in  the  fields  acmie^ 
what  longer  than  usual,  owing  to  the  great  abundance  of  keep. 
The  following  return  shows  the  quarters  from  whence  Londoa 
derived  its  supplies  of  beasts  in  the  first  six  m<Hiths  of  the  pre* 
sent  and  five  previous  years  : — 
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Northern  Districta    .. 
Eastern  Districts 
Other  parts  of  Eogland 

SeotloDd      

Ireland        

Foreign       


1807. 


U68. 


60,500 

14,490 

8,860 

2,700 

9,238 


4,000 
66,890 
14,560 
8,456 
4,820 
5,649 


1859. 


4,000 
7,460 
19,090 
10,030 
2,217 
7,580 


1860. 


4,000 
6S,5iO 
21,420 
5,033 
1,477 
9,058 


186L 


1862. 


4,700 
64,060 
17,700 

8,712 

256 

12,422 


400 

68,420 

20,290 

9,794 

2,545 

6,195 


Amongst  the  foreign  beasts  exhibited  were  about  500  from 
Spain.  Although  large  and  of  good  symmetry,  they  have 
"died*'  badly,  or,  in  other  words,  they  have  yielded  only  a 
limited  quantity  of  iniemal  fat  The  prices  realised  for  them 
varied  from  19Z.  to  261.  per  head,  which,  after  allowing  for 
freight,  charges,  &c.,  have  left  little  or  no  profit  for  the  shippers, 
it  may,  therefore,  be  doubted  whether  we  shall  draw  any  large 
quantity  of  stock  from  Spain  for  some  time,  Especially  as  France 
is  still  a  large  buyer  in  that  country. 

Both  as  regards  number  and  quality  the  arrivals  of  home-fed 
sheep  have  been  considerably  on  the  increase.     The  weight  of 
most  breeds  has,  too,  been  in  excess  of  1861  ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  prices  have  given  way.     They  are,  nevertheless,  somewhat 
high — the  best  Downs  being  now  worth  5s.  per  8  lbs.,  though 
this  is  6d.  per  8  lbs.  less  than  last  year ;  but  the  fall  in  the  in- 
ferior breeds  had  been  confined  to  2d. — ^a  proof  that  the  supplies 
have  not  been  much,  if  anything,    in   excess  of  the  demand. 
Foot-rot  has  been  by  no  means  general,  but  the  damp  state  of 
the  pastures,  caused  by  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  last  two 
months,  is  unfavourable  for  the  sheep.     The  arrivals  from  Hol- 
land, taken  as  a  whole,  have  not  equalled  those  of  1860  or  1861. 
A  few  of  them  have  realised  good  prices,  but  the  inferior  stock 
have  sold  on  lower  terms.     At  one  period  there  was  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  imports  of  sheep  from  Germany  via  Jiam- 
burg.     Most   of  them  had  been  crossed  with  our  Downs  and 
Leicesters,  and  the  whole  were  readily  disposed  of  at  from  27s. 
to  35s.  each.     But  the  cross-breeding  had  evidently  been  limited 
in  extent,  for  the  sheep  lately  received  from  Germany  have  been 
in  poor  condition,  and  the  rates  obtained  for  them  have  ranged 
from  19^.  to  25s.  each,  chiefly  for  grazing  purposes.     Our  sta- 
tistics of  sheep  and  lambs  show  an  increase  in  number  com- 
pared with  1861  of  27,022 ;    but  a  decrease  of  30,358  head 
compared  with  1860,  and  of  37,030  compared  with  1859.     We 
understand,  however,    that  greatly  increased    supplies  of  dead 
meat  have  been  received  both  from  Scotland  and  various  parts  of 
England  at  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets. 
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The  low  range  in  the  value  of  rough  fat,  viz.,  2s.  4^.  and 
2s.  5d.  per  8  lbs.,  consequent  upon  the  inactive  state  of  the 
tallow  trade,  has,  of  course,  had  considerable  influence  upon  the 
prices  of  live-stock.  In  1860  rough  fat  was  worth  as  much  as 
3s.  2|rf.,  and  last  year  it  realised  2s.  8rf.  per  8  lbs.  The  decrease 
in  the  price  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  increased  consump- 
tion of  gas,  naphtha,  &c.,  in  this  country ;  and  our  impression  is 
— seeing  that  about  110,000  casks  of  tallow  will  be  shipped 
from  St  Petersburg  this  year,  and  that  both  beasts  and  sheep  are 
likely  to  reach  us  in  good  condition — that  there  is  very  little 
prospect  of  fat  becoming  much  dearer  than  it  now  is. 

The  clip  of  wool  has  proved  the  largest  and  best  on  recoid— 
not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  This  is 
an  important  matter  for  the  flockmasters,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  wool  will  rise  in  value,  because  the  demand  for  conti- 
nental use  is  inactive,  and  enormous  quantities  of  colonial  wool, 
expected  to  comprise  about  95,000  bales,  are  now  on  hand  for 
the  next  public  sales.  As  yet,  very  little  of  the  new  clip  has 
changed  hands. 

The  past  has  been  by  far  the  most  profitable  lamb-season  ever 
known.  Although  the  market  has  been  well  supplied  with 
lambs  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  the  trade  has  been 
active  and  the  price  good.  At  one  period  the  best  Down  breeds 
were  worth  as  much  as  9*.,  and  until  recently  they  have  com- 
manded 8^.  per  8  lbs.  At  present,  however,  the  inquiry  is 
heavy,  at  from  5^.  to  6s.' Ad.  per  8  lbs.  The  number  of  lambs 
exhibited  has  been  rather  more  than  an  average.  Down,  half' 
bred,  and  Dorset  lambs  have  mostly  appeared  in  good  saleable 
condition.  The  lambs  received  from  abroad — about  3600 — ^have 
been  poor  in  condition,  and  sold  at  low  rates.  The  veal-trade 
has  ruled  very  quiet,  at  prices  ranging  from  4ts.  to  5*.  6rf.  per 
8  lbs.  The  imports  of  calves  from  abroad  have  rather  exceeded 
7000  ;  consequently,  only  about  1200  English  have  been  shown. 
There  has  been  a  steady  demand  for  both  English  a'nd  foreign 
pigs,  at  full  quotations.  Those  from  the  Continent  have  been 
very  deficient  in  quality,  but  those  from  Ireland  have  improved 
in  condition. 

Supplies  of  each  kind  of  Meat  Exhibited  and  Sold  during  the  first  Six 
Months  of  the  following  Years: — 


1867. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

186L 

186S. 

Beasts      ..     .. 
Cows       ..     .. 
Sheep  and  Lambs 
Calves     ..      .. 
Pigs 

112,309 
2,682 

536,790 

8,420 

13,240 

111,592 

2,917 

588,758 

8,878 

13,096 

113,373 
2.977 

668,702 

7,272 

14,869 

114,702 
2,904 

662,030 

9,515 

14,201 

109.812 
8.005 

604,650 

6,560 

15.952 

116,735 
3.054 

631,672 

8,259 

17,407 
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Average  Prices  of  Beef  and  Mutton. 


1867. 


1858. 

s. 

d. 

3 

0 

3 

10. 

4 

6 

3 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

1859. 


1860. 


186L 


1862. 


Eeef: — 
Inferior   . 
Middling . 
Prime 

Mditox  : — 
Inferior  . 
Middling . 
Prime 


8.  d. 

3  2 

4  0 

5  0 

3  10 

5  0 

6  0 


8.  d. 

3  2 

4  0 
6  0 

3  4 

4  8 

5  10 


8.  d. 

3  6 

4  6 

5  6 

3  10 

5  2 

6  2 


5.  cf. 

3  4 

4  4 

5  0 

3  8 

5  0 

5  10 


8.  d. 

3  0 

4  0 
4  8 


4  6 

5  4 


The  dead  markets  have  been  well  supplied  with  each  kind  of 
meat,  in  which  a  good  business  has  been  transacted.  Beef  has 
sold  at  from  2*.  8d.  to  4^.  6d. ;  mutton,  3^.  6rf.  to  4^.  lOd. ; 
lamb,  As.  Sd.  to  7*.  4d. ;  veal,  4^.  to  5^. ;  and  pork,  3^.  lOd,  to 
5«.  Ad,  per  8  lbs.  by  the  carcase. 

As  regards  the  future  course  of  the  trade  a  few  observations 
are  necessary.  That  the  country  has  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  a  great  scarcity  of  stock  in  1860  must  be  obvious  from  a 
penisal  of  our  statistics  ;  nevertheless,  and  although  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  in  the  manufacturing  districts  is  likely  to  be 
small  during  the  continuance  of  the  cotton  famine,  it  is  not 
equally  clear  that  production  is  in  advance  of  consumption.  We 
are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  prime  stock  will  command  steady 
currencies  for  some  time ;  '  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appears 
to  be  room  for  a  decline  in  the  value  of  inferior  beasts  and 
sheep.  There  are,  however,  two  features  in  favour  of  firm  quota- 
tions, viz.,  the  great  abundance  of  money  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, and  the  healthiness  of  most  branches  of  trade,  except 
tHose  connected  with  the  production  of  cotton  goods. 

^3  -^^gyi^  Square^  St,  PancraSy  London, 
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4  YEAR  so  exceptional  in  its  character  hardly  admits  of  compa- 
nson,  except  in  some  cardinal  points,  with  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. In  order  to  make  the  meeting  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  "  World's  Fair,"  of  which  it  formed  part,  old  classes  were 
^hdivided,  and  new  ones  formed  ;  and  if  the  pecuniary  success 
^^  this  twenty-fourth  anniversary  did  not  fulfil  expectation,  the 
entries  in  the  English  classes  prove  that  the  exhibitors  quite 
^^ught  the  spirit  of  a  great  occasion,  which  induced  Scotland  to 
^rrj  her  national  gathering  300  miles  over  the  border,  and 
brought  cherished  favourites — the  flower  of  the  herd — from  the 
pastures  of  Normandy  and  the  slopes  of  the  Alps. 
Vol.  XXIII.  2  b 
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The  catalogue  contained  1986  entries,  of  which  183  must  be 
credited  to  the  foreign,  and  238  to  the  Scottish  departments ;  and 
the  whole  was  contributed  by  535  exhibitors.  Unusually  few 
stalls  or  pens  were  vacant,  and  the  trying  ordeal  of  keeping  the 
animals  for  nine  or  ten  nights  under  canvas,  was  rendered  light 
by  the  remarkably  favourable '  weather.  Public  judging  was 
introduced  for  the  first  time ;  and  the  keen  interest  with  whidi 
the  process  was  watched,  both  by  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  the  public  (of  whom  1146  paid  the  sovereign  admisdoo)) 
went  far  towards  showing  how  highly  this  new  privilege  is  valued. 

In  consequence  of  the  limited  space  at  command,  rings,  for  the 
cattle  had  to  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
in  future  years  the  system  will  not  be  thus  crippled  in  its  open^ 
tion;  and  it  may  be  well  to  consider  a  suggestion  which  wai 
made  to  us,  that  the  sheep  and  pig  sheds  might  each  he 
arranged  so  as  to  form  the  four  sides  of  an  oblong  space,  and 
thus  prevent  that  proximity  of  the  spectators  to  the  judges 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  even  with  a  large  body  of  assistant- 
stewards,  when  the  animals  are  judged  between  the  rows. 

The  Short-horn  entries  numbered  250,  which  is  an  advance 
of  20  per  cent,  upon  those  at  Leeds ;  the  Herefords  rose  from  3S 
to  97 ;  and  if  the  Devons  did  not  form  a  "juicy  red  line  "of 
125,  as  at  Exeter,  a  grander  lot  of  66  has  been  rarely  brought 
together. 

In  point  of  horses,  it  had  not  been  anticipated  that  a  meeting 
in  Middlesex  could  vie  with  one  in  Yorkshire,  but  the  fretb 
inducement  which  was  given  to  the  owners  of  Suffolks  restoied 
the  balance,  and  the  284  entries  (inclusive  of  23  Shetland  ponies 
and  27  Clydesdales)  were  30  above  those  of  last  year.  The 
English  sheep  entries  were  576,  as  against  359;  and  while  the 
Leicesters  (73)  were  only  7  in  advance,  the  Southdowns  (96) 
were  more  than  doublecl,  and  the  Shropshires  (95)  were  the  same 
number  within  1.  The  large  money-vote  for  the  encouragemenl 
of  other  long  and  short  wooUed  sheep  was  well  responded  to :  ii 
the  one  instance  by  161,  or  100  more  entries ;  and  by  121,  oi 
nearly  two-thirds  more,  in  the  other.  The  pig  entries  increasec 
from  115  to  194. 

Professor  Simonds  reports  that  there  were  very  few  disquali 
fications  among  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs ;  one  sheep  in  tb 
Hampsliire  and  West  Country  Down  class  was  put  aside,  ii 
consequence  of  having  a  defective  hind  limb,  from  atrophy  o 
the  muscles,  although  otherwise  a  very  excellent  animal ;  7  pen 
of  pigs  were  disqualified  for  exceeding  the  age  stated,  and  it  is 
singular  circumstance  that  3  of  them  belonged  to  the  sam 
person.  No  cattle  were  disqualified,  as  the  few  defects  observ 
able  were  not  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  warrant  «uc 
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8tep ;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  the  evidences  of  scro- 
ik — which  were  so  frequent  a  few  years  since  among  the  Devon 
ittle — were  not  to  be  found  in  the  Battersea  classes.  We  learn 
nmh  Professor  Spooner  that  although  several  certificates  had 
cen  given  in  a  very  lax  way,  he  has  to  report  a  very  material 
iminution  of  disease — especially  hereditary  disease — among  the 
orses  at  Battersea,  as  compared  with  those  at  Canterbury  or 
ieeds.  There  were  only  3  cases  of  ophthalmia,  and  the  roaring 
ns  principally  confined  to  the  cart-horses — which  were  much 
:eer  than  usual  from  ossified  cartilages.  Among  the  Suffolks 
specially  he  found  several  cases  of  synovial  disease  of  the  hocks ; 
ad  the  Clydesdales  were  very  ridgy  about  the  coronets,  and 
idler  brittle  in  their  feet  (owing  to  the  use  of  too  many  nails  in 
loeing) — defects  which  he  believes  to  become  hereditary  in  time, 
our  of  the  thorough-bred  sires  were  disqualified,  2  for  being 
histlers,  a  third  for  spavin,  and  a  fourth  for  curbs  on  both  hocks, 
tf  the  hunter  sires,  5  had  to  be  set  aside,  viz.,  for  ophthalmia, 
mtracted  fore-feet,  whistling,  and  flat  fore-feet,  coupled  with 
bonic  disease  of  the  frog,  and  sand-crack.  This  much  will 
iffice  to  indicate  the  general  nature  of  the  disqualifications^ 
ithout  going  seriatim  through  the  classes. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  show  at  the  Palais  dUndustrie  in 
556,  or  the  recent  International  Easter  one  at  Poissy,  can  judge 
f  the  strength  of  the  French  herds  when  it  is  adequately  put 
Tth  on  their  own  soil  We  had  not  at  Battersea  the  long  white 
id  cream-coloured  lines  of  Charolais ;  the  dark-red  Salers ;  the 
ttn  and  white-faced  Comtois  ;  the  lion-tawny  Aubiacs ;  the  bay, 
hite,  and  grey  Algerians ;  the  barley-coloured  Limousins  and 
wonais,  with  their  great  offal,  and  collar  power — ^but  still  the 
w  which  crossed  the  Channel,  when  joined  to  the  Swiss,  with 
1  their  picturesque  accessories  of  collar-bells  and  herd  music, 
ive  a  right  pleasant  international  tone  to  the  gathering, 
uious  causes  operated  to  prevent  the  French  part  of  the  Show 
)in  being  so  extensive  as  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  and  his 
ricultural  representative,  M.  St  Marie,  could  have  wished, 
ill  every  facility  was  given  by  the  Imperial  Government ;  the 
ttle  were  conveyed  by  rail,  free  of  all  expense,  to  the  sea-coast, 
d  the  South-Eastern  and  South  Coast  railways  were  alike  liberal 
their  arrangements.  Two  of  the  Charolais  breed  were  brought 
2r — a  bull  and  cow — level,  but  hard  to  the  touch ;  yet  fair  speci- 
jns,  the  bull  more  especially,  of  a  tribe  more  renowned  for  beef 
m  milk.  There  was  also  one  greyish-brown  Garronaise,  and  a 
f  specimens  of  the  sturdy  brindled  and  white  Normands,  to 
ich  Paris  looks  for  its  milk  supplies ;  1  or  2  yoke-bulls  from 
J  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  coats  like  dull-r«J  gold ;  and  an 
:ellent  class  of  Bretons,  to  which  England  contributed  largely. 
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Cows  of  this  breed  were  first  shown  at  the  Chelmsford  Meeting; 
and  Mr.  Baker's  beautiful  Gold  Medal  bull  "  Prince "  and  3 
heifers  of  the  sort  were  commended  in  a  General  Class  at  Leeds. 
The  prizes  were  generally  awarded  to  the  larger  specimens,  which 
*are  not  so  much  fancied  for  their  milk  in  toy  dairies  as  the 
smaller  ones,  from  the  more  mountainous  parts  of  Britanny, 
where  the  pasture  is  scanty.  Thirty-six  inches  is  about  tbe 
fashionable  standard  for  cows ;  and  the  price,  which  at  fint 
ranged  from  20/.  to  24/.,  now  goes  as  low  as  13/.  Black  and 
white  is  the  orthodox  colour,  but  the  red  and  whites — of  which 
there  is  scarcely  1  in  20 — are  eagerly  sought  after.  TTiey  are  to 
<locile,  and  bear  tying  up  so  well,  besides  living  on  10  lbs.  of 
fodder  a  day,  that  the  Bretonne  cow  is  not  unfrequently  reckoned 
-as  part  of  the  luggage  of  families  coming  up  to  town  for  the 
season.  The  fine  horn — like  that  of  the  Aldemey,  but  thinner, 
and  tapering  away  gradually  from  the  head — ^is  looked  to  as  an 
indication  of  milking  properties ;  and  so  are  the  lines  inside  the 
thighs,  which  should  branch  out  wide,  and  run  on  at  an  equal 
distance  down  to  the  udder.  The  oval  marks  higher  up  and 
close  to  the  tail  give  a  promise  of  butter ;  and  the  buff  tinge  and 
thick  soft  skin  of  the  udder  are  said  to  be  an  infallible  sign  both 
of  butter  and  milk.  These  cows  have  been  known  to  hold  their 
milk  for  18  months  after  calving,  and  occasionally  g^ve  as  much 
as  6  or  7  quarts  per  day  with  a  first  calf. 

The  Dutch  cattle,  which  claim  to  be  among  the  best  dairy 
cows  in  Europe,  and  the  parent  stock  from  which  our  shorthoms 
sprang,  did  not  show  in  much  force,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  febris  pecorum  aphtosa  (foot  and  mouth  disease),  which  had 
been  unusually  severe  in  Holland ;  but  the  Swiss  were  a  host  in 
themselves.  Although  the  Swiss  Government,  which  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  matter,  applied  to  have  this  stock  divided 
into  three  classes,  it  was  finally  determined  to  form  only  two— 
the*"  Swiss  Brown  "  and  "  Swiss  Coloured."  The  bulls  were  of 
all  types  and  sizes,  and  were  carefully  scanned  for  their  milk- 
marks  ;  and  M.  Adrien  EcofTey's  prize  cow  was  an  especially 
grand  specimen  of  her  kind.  One  of  the  judges  writes  thus  of 
them : — 

"  Being  appointed  to  these  classes  in  conjunction  with  Herr  E[arlen  and 
Ilerr  Gcusch,  both  eminent  Swiss  agriculturists,  I  beg  to  say,  that  according 
to  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  in  which  I  entirely  concur,  the  dK)W  of 
stock  in  this  class  did  great  credit  to  Switzerland,  both  in  point  of  nnmbeff 
and  excellence.  The  entries,  both  of  bulls  and  cows,  were  far  more  nnmeioos 
than  those  of  any  other  class  of  foreign  stock,  and  the  branded  croes  on  the 
near  quarter  of  many  animals,  denoted  prizes  taken  at  home.  The  Beroeae 
or  dun-coloured  breed  included  several  animals  of  great  merit,  and  the  nnsui 
nrc  not  to  be  excelled  as  workers,  but  they  are  not  destined  to  improve  the 
*  Pioast  Beef  of  Old  England.'    The  spotted  class  varied  exceedingly  in  a^ 
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and  shape,  but  though  none  of  them  approached  our  standard  of  perfection, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  class  if  brought  to  the  test  of  the  pail 
vould  have  distanced  an  equal  number  of  Shorthorns,  Devons,  or  Here  fords, 
taking  the  pick  of  the  show-yard.  In  short  they  are  first-rate  dairy  stock, 
and  remarkable  for  their  hardy  constitutions,  and  I  trust  that  they  found 
sufficient  favour  with  our  dairy  farmers  to  reward  their  enterprising  owners 
fat  the  trouble  and  expense  they  incurred  in  sending  them  over." 

"Panard  de  Courville,"  an  active  iron-gray  of  the  pure  Per- 
cheroone  breed,  was  the  sole  representative  of  foreign  live-stock 
among  the  horses :  and  the  Augeron,  Normand,  and  Perigourdin 

fig-breeds  yielded  their  claims  for  representation  to  a  large 
'raonnais  boar,  with  the  ears  and  snout  of  a  truffle-hunter.  The 
sheep  classes,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  pens  of  Qiinese, 
more  famed  for  their  prolific  powers  than  their  looks,  were 
made  up  of  pure  and  cross-bred  Merinos.  There  were  none  of 
the  Dishlej-Merinos,  whose  early  maturity,  when  crossed  with 
the  Leicester,  made  such  a  fine  feature  at  Poissy  in  1857.  The 
French  Merinos  are  valuable  for  their  size  and  mutton,  as  well 
as  their  wool,  which  weighs  from  8  lbs.  to  18  lbs.  in  the  grease. 
Those  exhibited  were  of  good  fair  form,  "up  to  the  eyes  and 
down  to  the  toes  in  wool,"  which  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Spanish  Merino,  the  ewes  of  which  race  were  small  and  defi- 
cient in  constitution.  Those  from  Saxony  were  not  equal  in 
size  to  the  French,  though  very  famous  for  the  quality  of  their 
Wool — a  consideration  which  had  to  yield  to  that  ojf  superior 
form  when  an  umpire  was  called  in  to  decide  between  the  Eng- 
Ksh  and  Saxon  judges.  Mr.  Sturgeon  of  .Essex  and  Mr.  Dorrien 
of  Sussex  exhibited  several  pens  of  Merinos  bred  in  England, 
which  could  not  therefore  compete  for  prizes.  The  pens  belong- 
ing to  the  former  gentleman  were  highly  commended,  and  those 
of  the  latter  were  commended. 

Although,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Border,  the  meeting 
at  Carlisle  had  rather  a  Scottish  character,  that  country  never 
furnished  a  really  component  part  of  the  English  Society's  Show 
antil  this  year.  It  was  suggested  that  such  unions  might  be 
"epeated,  especially  when  the  Royal  English  Society  holds 
Meetings  in  the  North ;  but  this  proposition  does  not  seem 
easible,  as  the  charter  of  the  Highland  Society,  as  well  as  the 
l^eneral  feeling  on  the  point,  would  hardly  admit  of  one  meeting 
)eing  merged  into  another,  except  under  the  exceptional  circum- 
itances  of  this  year,  when  both  agriculturists  and  herdsmen 
jrere  anxious  to  have  a  trip  to  the  International  Exhibition, 
rhe  arrangements  of  Mr.  Hall  Maxwell,  the  Secretary  of  the 
highland  Society,  for  the  servants  in  charge  of  the  Scottish 
»tock,  are  especially  worthy  of  record.  These  men,  who  num- 
bered 120,  were  all  strangers  to  London,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
ieep  them  under  proper  control,  and  well  in  hand.     With  this 
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view  they  were  placed  under  Mr.  Maxwell's  charge,  and  en- 
camped close  to  the  yard,  in  marquees  hired  from  Messrs. 
Edgington,  and  fitted  up  with  new  beds  and  bedding,  kindly 
issued  from  the  Tower  by  Lord  de  Grey.  A  certain  number  of 
them  were  on  duty  every  night,  and  each  day  they  were  taken  in 
detachments,  at  the  Highland  Society's  expense,  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion and  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  only  stipulation  with  their 
employers  was,  that  they  should  be  sent  up  well  dressed  in 
Scottish  materials,  and  certainly  a  more  respectable  looking  and 
better  behaved  body  of  men  were  never  brought  together. 
Of  the  cattle  classes  the  judges  speak  thus : — . 

"  PdHtd  Aberdeen  and  Amjiis^  Class  I. — The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Lyell's  *Prospero,'  a  bull  of  very  fine  quality,  but  small  in  size;  and 
the  second  to  Earl  Southesk's  *  Druid,'  perhaps  in  some  respects  better,  bnt 
his  age  (8  years)  was  against  him  for  breeding  purposes ;  as  a  class  thejr 
made  a  lair  show.  The  first  iu  Class  II.,  Mr.  Pierson's  *  Young  Alford,* 
and  the  first  and  second  in  Class  III.,  Mr.  McCombic's  'Bifleman,*  and 
Mr.  Ly ell's  *  Commodore  Tnmnion,'  were  good,  but  neither  class  was  abore 
an  average.  The  cows  were  very  good,  I  have  not  seen  better ;  Mr.  McCombfe 
here  took  first  prizes  with  his  *  Pride  of  Aberdeen'  and  'Charlotte. 
Mr.  McCombie  was  again  first  and  second  with  his  two  year-old  heifeis> 
and  Earl  Southesk  third,  all  with  good  animals  in  an  average  class.  Hia 
Lordship  was  first  with  *Rosetta'  m  Class  VL,  wluch  was  certainly  not 
above  an  average.  Polled  Galloways,  Class  I.,  Mr.  Beattie^s  *  MoMtroopcr 
the  3rd,'  a  bull,  first-rate  of  his  kind,  gained  the  first  prize  against  three 
good  animals.  There  was  no  entry  in  Class  II.,  and  only  two  in  Class  ID- 
I  liave  seen  better  animals  than  Mr.  Beattie'a  'Bridesmaid'  by  'Mosstrooper 
3rd,'  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  *  McGill,'  the  first  and  second  in  the 
Cow  Class ;  the  first  and  second  heifers  in  Classes  V.  and  VI,  were  pretty  to- 
TJie  JIujhIand  axttle  were  not  numerous;  but,  with  some  exceptions^  of  con- 
siderable merit ;  as  a  class  the  A^ed  Bulls  were  particularly  good,  and  the 
first  prize  one,  Mr.  John  Malcolm  s  *  Duntroon,'  seldom  equalled.  The  two 
bulls  exhibited  in  the  other  classes  were  only  of  ordinary  quality.  I  ^' 
pected  to  have  fomid  the  Cow  Class  better,  but  I  have  seldom  seen  finer 
animals  than  the  three-year-old  heifers,  and  I  consider  the  Marqnis  of 
Breadalbane's  *  Prosaig '  the  best  female  in  these  classes,  in  which  Mr.  John 
Malcolm  gained  two,  and  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbano  three  of  the  fin^ 
prizes. 

"  TTie  Ayrsliire  Stock  were  fairly  represented  in  all 'the  classes,  except, 
perhaps,  Class  III.,  and  more  were  exhibited  than  I  expected.  The  Dnke  of 
Hamilton's  first  prize  bull  •  Sir  Colin '  is  as  fine  a  bull  of  his  kind  as  cin 
Ix'  found  anywhere,  and  the  first  prize  two-year-old  bull,  Mr,  John  Stewarfs 
*  Carnal '  is  also  a  good  animal.  The  Duke  of  Atholo's  first  prize  cow  •  CcJly 
Hill,'  although  advancing  in  years,  is  a  very  fine  one,  with  great  capacities 
for  the  pail.  This  cow  was,  with  her  neatly-dressed  milk-maid,  one  of  the 
special  attractions  of  the  show,  and  milking  time  was  most  keenly  looked 
for  by  the  visitors.  Tlie  Dukes  of  Athole  and  Hamilton  and  Mr,  John  Stewart 
took  all  the  prizes  in  this  class. 

"  Tlie  Black-faced  Sheep,  the  principal  prizes  for  which  were  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Drife,  Saiidilanda,  and  Pollok,  made  up  an  excellent  show,  quite  abore 
the  average  of  any  I  have  seen.  Mr.  PoUok's  first  prize  pen  of  old  ew«» 
were  remarkably  good,  and  in  the  other  classes  the  competition  was  very 
equal." 
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The  Cheviot  classes,  which,  had  no  entries  from  Ross  and 
Sntherlandshire,  were  not  very  numerous,  but  pretty  good  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  Thomas  Brydon's  first  prize  old  ram  was  a  very 
niperior  one,  and  well  deserved  his  honours,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Borthwick's  first  pen  of  ewes. 

In  the  Clydesdale  classes  the  show  of  stallions  was  not 
oiBnerous,  as  many  of  them  had  not  finished  their  season. 
The  judges  report  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  "  Sir  Walter 
Scott"  and  Mr.  William  Kerr's  "Champion,"  the  first  and 
iecond  in  Class  I.;  Mr.  Stirling's  "Nancy,"  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  "  Princess  Maud,"  and  Mr.  Stirling's  "  Jess,"  the 
Srst,  second,  and  third  in  Class  IV. ;  and  Mr.  Findlay's  "  Bessie 
Bell "  and  "  Mary  Gray,"  the  first  and  second  in  Class  V.,  were 
Srst-class  specimens  and  all  of  good  symmetry.  Of  "  Sir  Walter 
Scott,"  *  Nancy,"  and  "  Princess  Maud,"  they  remark  that  they 
^  "great  style  in  action,"  but  that  "Jess"  had  "bad  action 
J^th  her  forelegs."  Mr.  Kerr's  mare  "  Rosie,"  which  took  the 
ttst  prize  in  Class  III.,  is  noticed  as  "  good  through  the  heart 
iKi  round  the  loins  for  a  mare  out  of  condition,  and  the  bone 
lid  hair  on  the  legs  good."  Another  judge  thus  speaks  to  the 
Merits  of  the  classes : — 

"  Aged  Clydesdales  were  superior,  particularly  the  first  prize  horse ;  the 
iree  winners  of  prizes  in  Class  I.  were  what  1  should  teim  extra  speci- 
lensof  the  Clydesdale  horse,  but  the  unsuccessful  entries  were  not  good. 
I  Class  II.  for  entire  colts,  Mr.  Mowbray's  first  prize  colt  was  good  at  the 
56,  but  all  the  others  were  below  the  average,  and  in  many  respects  inferior, 
be  mares  with  foals  at  their  foot  in  Class  III.  were  fair  specimens  of  the 
leed,  but  mares  in  foal,  Class  IV.,  quite  surpassed  them  as  a  whole,  and 
ere,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  class  of  all  the  Clydesdales  at  Battersea ;  the 
Bt  and  second  fillies  in  Class  V.  were  also  superior,  and  all  in  this  class 
ther  above  the  average." 

To  show  the  strength  of  Class  V.  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
[r.  Stirling  exhibited  five  mares  in  it,  of  which  the  only  one 
At  missed  a  prize  or  a  commendation  was  the  12-year  old 
Snip,"  who,  in  Mr.  Douglas  of  Athelstaneford's  hands,  has 
on  first  prizes  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Highland  Society's 
[eetings,  and  still  looks  as  sound  as  ever  on  her  legs.  Among 
lese  five  there  was  a  considerable  diversity  of  colour  and  type, 
id  they  varied  in  height  from  sixteen  hands  to  sixteen  three  and 
quarter. 

Cattle. 

Turning  from  the^Foreign  and  Scottish  to  the  English  part  of 
le  Show,  we  find  it  opened  by  an  array  of  250  shorthorns, — 
58  males  and  112  females.*     Perhaps  there  were  not  so  many 

Elums"   among   them  as  at  Leeds  (where  Captain  Gunter's 
)uchesses "  were  so  prominent),  but  the  female  classes  cod- 
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tained  a  greater  amount  of  average  excellence.     TTie  subdivision 
of  the  Aged  Bull   class  was   successful  in  every  way,  as  the 
3-year-old  bulls  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  classes,  and     1 
the  two  included  53  entries  as  against  38  last  year.     In  the  Aged 
Bull  class,  the  second  and  third  at  Leeds  only  shared  the  general 
commendation,  and  a  highly-commended  one  now  took  second 
honours.     "  As  a  lot,  they  had  fewer  rough  points,  but  still  there 
was  not  one  tip-top  bull "  to  give  character  to  the  class.     Though 
not  what  is  technically  termed  "  a  show  bull,"  the  American- 
bred  "  Lord  Oxford,"  had  some  grand  points  about  him ;  and 
the  fiUing-in  of  the  fore-ribs  of  "  Coeur  de  Lion,"  who  girthed 
9  feet  7  inches,  was  worthy  of  the  last  Smithfield  Gold  Medal 
ox.     The  Scottish  luck  began  with  Mr.  Stirling's  "  Forth,"  i» 
the  3-year-old  Bull  class ;   and  two  firsts,  a  second,  and  a  third 
constituted  their  share  of  the  Shorthorn  prizes.      It  was  als^ 
specially  observable  that  the  owners  of  small  or  more  recently 
established  herds  contended  very  successfully  with  some  of  tbc 
most  formidable  exhibitors  of  bygone  years.     Still  the  peculiar 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  Show  was  the  winning  of  tike  gold 
medal  for  the  best  male  animal  in  the  classes  by  a  bull  cal^r 
"  whose  wonderful  maturity  and  careful  preparation  have  perhap* 
never  been  equalled." 

Of  the  Bull  classes,  one  of  the  Judges  reports  thus  : — 

"  In  Class  I.  there  was  certainly  nothing  very  good,  but  there  was  a  gresi*'* 
improvement  in  this  respect,  that  none  of  the  class  were  unable  to  worl^' 
Mr.  Wood's  *  Lord  Adolphus,'  to  which  we  awarded  the  first  prize,  although 
rather  flat  on  his  sides,  and  thin  across  his  shoulders,  was  by  far  the  be0^ 
in  quality,  and  in  my  opinion  best  adapted  to  produce  good  stock  eidier  fo^ 
breeding  or  the  butcher.  The  second,  Mr.  Langston's  *  Lord  of  the  Haiem* 
was  a  very  useful  bull,  and  more  compact,  but  not  of  such  good  quality  as  tb© 
first ;  the  third,  Messrs.  Hosken's  *  Prmce  Frederick,'  being  older,  was  well 
finished,  but  deficient  in  quality  and  hair.  The  class  altogether  was  useful,  and 
none  of  them  were  overfed." 

With  respect  to  this  decision,  which  was  unanimous,  another 
Judge  writes — 

"  We  were  not  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  value  of  the  animals 
to  the  butcher,  but  the  Society's  object  of  promoting  the  cheapened  productioD 
of  the  best  meat,  regard  being  had  to  those  animals  in  a  breeding  state  most 
calculated  for  that  object.  *  Lord  Adolphus '  had  the  best  head  and  best  fore- 
quarters  in  the  class,  that  point  of  all  others  being  most  difficult  to  get  in  all 
male  breeding  animals,  and  his  forequarters,  which  were  the  type  of  what 
they  should  be  in  a  breeding  animal,  were  worth  a  shilling  per  stone  more 
as  a  carcase  than  those  of  any  other  bull  in  the  lot." 

The  first  report  proceeds  thus : — 

**  Class  II.  was  a  very  good  class  generally ;  Mr.  Stirling's  *  Forth,'  which 
got  the  first  prize,  was,  if  anything,  too  (at,  which  rather  put  him  out  of 
shape ;  the  second,  Mr.  Ambler's  *  Gamester,*  was  a  particularly  nice  bull,  but 
short  of  condition;  and  the  third,  Mr.  Balfour's  'Great  Seal,'  useful,  but 
nothing  particular  as  to  quality.    In  the  remainder  of  the  class  there  were 
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many  useful  bulls.  In  Class  III.  there  was  nothing  very  good.  The  first 
prize,  Mr.  Marjoribanks*s  *  Whipper-in,*  had  bad  hind-legs,  but  a  little  better 
quality,  though  not  such  good  symmetry,  as  the  second,  Colonel  Townley's 
*  Royal  Butterfly  10th;'  and  the  third,  Mr.  Ambler's  'Windsor  Augustus,' 
was  a  neat  bull,  short  of  condition.  Class  IV.  was  by  far  the  best,  as 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  *  First  Fruit '  was  the  richest  specimen  I  ever  saw  at 
the  age,  both  as  regards  symmetry  and  quality.  Mr.  Pawlett's  *  Hopewell,' 
and  Mr.  Robinson's  *  Jericho,'  which  received  the  second  ».nd  third  prizes, 
were  good,  and  there  were  at  least  ten  more  fit  to  take  a  prize." 

In  the  female  classes,  Mr.  Richard  Booth  had  the  good  fortune 
to  win  two  first  prizes  and  the  gold  medal  with  the  only  animals 
ie  brought  to  Battersea.  His  gold-medal  cow,  "  Queen  of  the 
Ocean,"  sister  to  "Queen  of  the  May,"  "Queen  Mab,"  and 
'Queen  of  the  Vale,"  is  "a  short-legged,  well-formed,  and 
^seM  animal,  and  by  far  the  best  female  shorthorn  in  the  yard, 
with  shoulders  and  hocks  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  Lady 
Pigot's  '  Pride  of  Southwicke '  was  second,  easily  enough,"  this 
being  the  third  time  in  succession  that  her  ladyship  has  gained 
one  of  the  cow  prizes ;  and  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  "  Lady  Elizabeth 
Yorke,"  "  not  a  good  one,  and  overfed,"  came  third.  In  point  of 
massiveness  and  breeding  qualities,  this  gentleman  showed  a 
remarkable  lot  of  five  in  diis  class.  Their  united  ages  were  under 
24  years,  yet,  without  any  twins  to  swell  the  number,  they  had 
wed  14  calves  :  one  was  within  3  and  another  within  7  weeks 
of  calving,  two  had  calved  in  April,  and  the  time  of  the  fifth 
^as  up  in  September.  "  Maid  of  Athelstane,"  "  Wood  Rose," 
^nd  "  Claret " — all  winners  at  the  Society's  meetings — were  now 
^noticed,  and  no  commendations  of  any  kind  were  bestowed, 
^ne  of  the  Judges  thus  speaks  to  the  point : — 

**  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Booth's  cow,  I  did  not  think  there  were  any 
'^ly  first-class  ones,  and  in  many  instances  they  were  very  ohjectionahle  in  one 
^^ry  important  point,  I  mean  as  regards  their  milking.  I  do  not  find  fault  with 
tne  small  quantity  of  milk  they  were  likely  to  give,  but  a  great  many  otherwise 
Sood  animals  had  uddftrs  of  such  ugly  shapes,  that  a  milch  cow-dealer  would 
not  have  them  at  any  price.  Now  in  my  opinion,  a  cow  with  an  udder  that 
appears  to  be  full  of  large  stones  cannot  be  the  proper  animal  to  breed  from.  It 
^  a  pity  that  the  breeding  animals  should  be  shown  so  very  fat,  and  I  hope  it 
^^  noticed  by  the  public  that  the  very  fat  ones  did  not  in  all  cases  obtain 
Pnzes,  but  only  when  in  our  opinion  they  would  have  done  so  had  they  been 
less  covered  vnfh  flesh." 

He  adds — 

**  We  may  decidedly  call  the  show  of  shorthorn  females  good,  especially 
^  regards  the  younger  heifers ;  the  cows  were  not  so  good,  two-year-olds 
^ut  the  same,  and  yearling  heifera  better,  than  at  Leeds.  The  Duke  of 
^ontrose's  *  May  Mom,'  the  winner  in  the  two-year-old  heifer  class,  is  a  good 
shorthorn  in  style  and  quality ;  Mr.  Lane's  *  Maid  of  Athens '  (the  second 
P^ize)  is  a  nice  even-grown  heifer,  and  Mr.  Douglas's  highly  commended 
*  Queen  of  Athelstane '  has  good  flesh,  deep  ribs,  and  a  beautiful  loin,  but  is 
<^ver  fed,  and  with  bad  shoulders. 

**  In  the  yearling  heifer  class,  Mr.  Atherton's  *  Lady  Barrington  6th,'  a 
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nice  level  heifer,  which  looks  older,  and  would  look  very  different  if  s 
was  poor,  was  highly  commendetl,  and  eight  others  out  of  the  forty-fo 
were  commended.  In  this  fine  class,  Colonel  Townley  with  his  '  Frederid 
Faithful'  was  second  to  Mr.  Booth's  *  Queen  of  the  May  2nd,'  a  real  shoi 
horn,  hut  not  so  good  as  she  might  be  in  the  foreribs  and  shoulders.  Lo 
Feversham's  *  Barefoot,'  the  winner  of  the  third  prize,  has  good  quality,  b 
not  a  nice  head,  and  looks  like  making  a  cow ;  and  the  flesh  of  Mr.  Marjoribanl 
*  Winning  Witch '  was  too  coarse  for  a  female.  Tliere  were  several  nice  aninu 
in  the  class,  but  too  many  of  them  over-fed  and  without  nice  quality ;  « 
moreover,  one  or  two  of  the  best  had  not  the  hair  of  a  shorthorn. 

The  winner  in  the  Calf  class,  Mr.  Middleborough's  "  Lad] 
was  "  on  a  high  leg,  and  looks  like  making  a  cow  ;  but  is  loi 
in  the  face,  and  not  very  good  in  the  shoulders."  The  scco] 
prize  calf,  Mr.  Douglas's  "Pride  of  Athelstane,"  "had  ni 
quality  of  flesh  as  well  as  two  good  ends,  but  was  hollow  on  t 
loins ;"  and  the  Judges  pondered  long  before  they  conld  ded' 
to  prefer  Mr.  Robinson's  "  Claret  Cup "  for  the  third  prize 
Lady  Pigot's  "  Castianira,"  which  was  highly'commended.  Oth 
in  this  class  are  judicially  mentioned  as  "having  capital  coa 
with  flesh  too  coarse  for  heifer  calves,  and  unnaturally  fed.'* 

Of  tlie  Herefordsy  a  Judge  writes  :  "  I  consider  that  as  a  wh 
they  showed  well,  and  the  cows  and  yearling  heifers  were  1 
best  I  have  ever  seen  at  a  Royal  Show  ;"  and  another :  **  I  c( 
sider  them  superior  to  those  at  Leeds  in  quality  as  well  as 
number,  especially  in  the  classes  for  2-year-old  bulls,  bull  calv 
cows,  yearling  heifers,  and  heifer  calves."  This  important  cl 
showed  in  stronger  force  than '  at  any  previous  meeting  of 
Society,  which  gives,  we  trust,  a  good  earnest  for  the  next  y< 
The  largely-increased  area  over  which  they  now  extend  was  m 
tioned  in  the  Leeds  Report,  and  this  year  we  can  congratol 
the  breeders  on  a  still  further  extension,  and  the  marked  sacc 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  distant  exhibitors  to  com[ 
with  the  great  local  herds.  Thus  the  gold  medal  for  the  1 
bull  in  the  classes  went  into  Shropshire,  and  that  for  the  I 
female  into  Dorsetshire ;  the  first  prizes  for  aged  bulls  i 
yearling  heifers  to  the  Prince  Consort's  Flemish  Farm  in  Ber] 
that  for  2 -year-old  heifers  into  Gloucestershire ;  and  for  he 
calves  to  Warwickshire  ;  two  prizes  only  being  left  for  the  cou 
from  which  the  breed  takes  its  name.  With  only  two  exc 
tions,  all  the  animals  presented  that  uniform  appearance 
colour  and  marks  which  popularly  characterises  die  pure-b 
Hereford.  The  spots  on  the  face  and  legs  of  "  Maximus,'' 
wiimer  in  the  Aged  Bull  class,  as  well  as  his  general  appearai 
tell  that  he  is  closely  allied  in  blood  to  the  Tomkins  s  mot 
faced  Hereford;  and  he  seems  from  the  herd-book  to  hav 
dash  of  Tully  Grey,  as  well  as  red  with  white  face — an  an 
gamation  to  be  found,  as  in  former  years,  in  nearly  all  the  anin 
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shown,  and  pardcularlj  in  the  winners  of  prizes.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  8  winners  out  of  the  24  were  either  bred 
by  or  directly  descended  from  the  herd  of  the  late  Lord  Berwick, 
who  crossed  his  "  Knight  Greys "  with  red  and  white-faced 
bulls  from  the  herds  of  Messrs.  Hewer,  Longmore,  Carpenter, 
Williams,  &c.  The  gold-medal  bull,  Mr.  HilFs  "  Milton,"  and 
a  third  prize  bull  Mr.  Duckham's  "Victor"  (who  gave  11 
months  in  his  class),  were  both  by  sons  of  his  lordship's  "  Cherry 
7th''  by  "Hotspur."  Mr,  Read's  first  prize  2-year-old  heifer 
"Theora,"  and  his  second  prize  heifer  calf  "Miss  Southam,'* 
were  both  daughters  of  the  same  cow ;  "  Ada,"  "  Adela,"  and 
"  Adelina,"  winners  of  a  third  and  two  first  prizes,  were  of  his 
lordship's  Silver  tribe  ;  and  Mr.  Naylor's  second-prize  "  Heiress  " 
was  also  bred  by  his  lordship,  but  from  a  different  tribe.  The 
Cow  class,  which  was  headed  by  Mr.  Coates's  gold-medal 
winner  "  Matchless  "  was  universally  commended,  as  were  those 
for  2-year-old  bulls,  yearling  heifers,  and  heifer  calves,  Mr. 
Hill's  "Milton,''  and  "Adela,"  from  the  Pr?hce  Consort's 
Flemish  Farm,  were  both  first  prize  winners  at  Leeds  last  year 
(although  the  latter  was  disqualified  from  a  misdescription)  ;  and 
"Adela's"  half-sister,  Mr.  Baldwin's  "  Adelina,"  from  "Agnes," 
now  takes  the  first  heifer  calf  prize. 

The  Devons  *'  were  the  best  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  attended 

eleven  Royal  meetings ;  the  cows,  heifers,  and  yearling  heifers 

Specially  were  very  superior."     Mr.  James  Davy,  of  Flitton, 

sent  5  animals,  and  won  four  firsts  and  a  second  (against  one  of 

his  own),    besides .  taking   both    gold  medals  with    "  Duke   of 

Flitton  "  and  "  Temptress,"  neither  of  which  had  been  in  a  show- 

Jard  before.     The  Messrs.  Quartly  were  not  exhibitors ;  but  the 

"Duke   of   Flitton"  and  Mr.   Newbery's   "Bonaparte,"  which 

was  second  to  him  in  his  class,  were  by  Mr.  James  Quartly's 

"  Napoleon ;"  and  Messrs.  Palmer's  "  Lord  Cary,"  the  third  in 

the  same  class — Mr.  Bodley's  "  Champion,"  the  second  in  the 

2-year-old  Bull  class — and  "  Crown  Prince,"  from  the  Prince 

Consort's  Norfolk  Farm,  the  first  in  the  Yearling  class — were  of 

pure  Quartly  blood.     Mr.  Farthing's  "  Viscount,"  who  took  the 

first  prize  in  the  Yearling  class  at  Leeds,  was  first  in  his  class 

again  ;  and  "  Crown  Prince  "  was  alike  promoted  from  the  head 

of  the  bull  calves  to  that  of  the  yearlings,  his  place  of  last  year 

being  taken  by  "  Prince  Alfred,"  of  the  Prince  Consort's  blood 

on  both  sides,  making  the  fourth  first-prize  taken  this  year  by 

animals  from  the  Prince  Consort's  Norfolk  and  Flemish  Farms. 

Of  the  11  in  the  Cow  class,  one  of  which  did  not  come,  no  less 

than  5  were  commended  and  1  highly  commended  ;  and  Mr.  G. 

Turner's  "  Piccolomini  "  earned  second  honours,  as  at  Leeds  last 

year.     The  winner  "  Temptress  "  (whose  Pink  blood  has  been  in 
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the  Davy  family  for  upwards  of  a  century)  was  drawn  out  for 
the  gold  medal  with  the  same  owner's  first  prize  yearling  heifer 
"Princess  Alice,"  who  was  the  first  heifer  calf  at  Leeds;  and 
all  the  heifer  and  heifer-calf  classes  were  commended. 

One  of  the  Judges  speaks  of  Mr.  Davy's 
"  Duke  of  Flitton  "  as  being  a  capital  type  of  the  North  Devon,  with  a  rare, 
level  back,  an  astonishing  loin,  a  good  fore-quarter,  the  best  of  texture,  and 
with  all  his  points  in  gcxni  keeping,  but  with  not  so  pleasant  a  head.  Mr. 
Newbery*s  *  Bonaparte  '  was  useful,  but  not  so  level  and  symmetrical ;  and 
Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Palmer's  *Lord  Gary'  was  nice  and  level  and  of  good 
texture,  but  of  diminutive  size.  Mr.  Farthing's  *  Viscount '  is  a  very  meaty 
animal,  of  immense  size  for  his  age,  but  of  a  very  different  style  and  touch  to 
the  pure  North  Devon,  and  far  too  much  loaded  with  fat  for  breeding  purpo8e«; 
*  Crown  Prince '  was  useful,  but  deficient  in  mellowness  and  depth  of  flesh. 
'  Temptress '  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  a  North  Devon,  with  a  lovely  head, 
and  gmcefully-laid  shoulders  and  chest,  forming  one  of  the  finest  fronts  ever 
seen ;  she  was,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  type  of  an  animal  in  the  yard.  *  Pio- 
colomini'  was  also  a  surpassingly  good  cow;  and  the  third  cow,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Smith's  *  Rachel,'  a  very  neatly-formed  animal  of  exceedingly  good  quality. 
3ilr.  Pauirs  two-y^r-old  first  prize  heifer,  '  Young  Hebe '  (bred  by  Lord  Port- 
man),  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  with  a  fine  touch  and  nice  even  frame  of 
large  size.  Two  such  yearlings  as  Mr.  Davy's  *  Princess  Alice '  and  *  Young 
Empress '  have  been  seldom  seen  in  one  man's  possession,  but  I  am  indined  to 
think  that  the  latter  will  make  the  better  of  the  two,  as  she  is  younger,  and 
promises  to  have  more  size  and  commanding  appearance,  with  quite  as  good 
quality.  His  first-prize  heifer  calf,  *  Lady  Fortune,'  was  also  remarkably  neat 
Mr.  James  Merson,  a  very  steady  supporter  of  these  classes,  showed  some 
beautifnl  animals,  and  took  four  prizes. 

Tlie  Sussex  Cattle  were,  "  as  a  whole^  good,  and  I  should  say 
decidedly  improved.  There  were  two  very  useful  old  bulls  and 
two  or  three  very  good  cows ;  but  the  younger  animals  were 
hardly  equal  to  the  elder  ones.  They  had  fine,  deep  flesh,  and 
quite  maintained  the  improvement  which  they  have  shown  of 
late  years  at  Smithfield."  Experience*  has  proved  them  to  be  as 
hardy  if  not  hardier  on  poor  cold  clays  than  any  other  breed. 
The  classes  were  very  fairly  filled,  ^nd  three  out  of  the  five 
firsts  were  awarded  to  the  Messrs.  Heasman,  who  found  them- 
selves alone  with  a  cow  and  a  bull  in  these  classes  last  year. 

Only  fourteen  Long-lioms  were  entered  in  the  six  classes,  and 
of  these  "  the  breeding  cows  were  good  but  the  bulls  had  nothing 
to  recommend  them."  The  first  prize  in  the  cow  class  was  won 
by  Mr.  Warner's  "  Lupin,"  Lieutenant-Colonel  Inge  being  second 
with  his  "  Fill-pail,"  and  first  with  his  aged  bull  "Tom."  Mr. 
Burbery,  whose  blood  dates  back  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Wroxton  herd  in  1756,  had  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  year- 
ling heifers,  and  also  bred  Mr.  Davis's  first  prize  yearling  bidl. 
Although  they  are  generally  looked  upon  as  relics  of  a  bygone 
age,  there  are  several  herds  of  this  breed  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties and  elsewhere,  varying  from  fifteen  cows  and  upwards. 
Their  "  fill-pail  "  talent  (which  is  well  indicated  by  the  conven- 
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tional  milking-marks)  admits  of  no  doubt ;  and  although  the 
young  stock  aie  put  on  the  poorest  pastures  and  get  sadly  spoiled 
tterebj,  they  retain  the  faculty  of  fattening  at  a  great  age. 

The  "  blood-red  dairies  "  oi  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  mustered  nearly 
*s  strong  as  those  of  Sussex,  and  "  presented  several  specimens  of 
g^reat  merit,  size,  and  symmetry,  with  good  flesh  and  constitution 
^Od  plenty  of  lean  to  the  fat, — all  qualifications  for  making  as 
*Uuch  good  beef  at  the  least  possible  cost  from  a  given  quantity 
of  food  as  any  breed  in  the  yard."  Another  Judge  says,  "They 
^ere  of  great  merit,  and  I  observed  in  them  great  advances  in 
the  three  very  desirable  acquirements  of  size,  symmetry,  and 
Quality  ;  and  in  improving  the  two  latter  the  former  has  not,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  been  sacrificed  but  rather  increased.  In  both 
these  classes  I  observed  improvement  in  the  young  over  the  elder 
tranches  of  their  respective  families,  and  these  breeds  have  been 
Under  my  inspection  before."  Careful  crossing  seems  to  have 
done  much  towards  correcting  their  great  tendency  to  be  high 
on  the  tail.  There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  breed  in 
the  Eastern  Counties  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is 
thought  that  they  derive  iJieir  origin  from  the  Poll  Angus  or 
Galloway  (large  quantities  of  which  are  still  sent  to  graze  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  crossed  with  a  red  native  breed.  They  are 
not  styled  "  useful "  unless  they  give  their  twenty  quarts  a  day 
ivhen  in  full  milk;  and  although  feeding  is  not  their  forte^ 
bullocks,  if  well  done  to,  will  weigh  their  70  stone  of  14  lbs.  at 
three  years  old.  From  the  favourable  impression  they  created,  it 
is  hoped  that  perhaps  in  future  they,  as  well  as  the  Sussex,  may 
have  classes  of  their  own.  Lord  Sondes  and  Sir  Edward  Kerrison 
each  won  first  prizes,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Wolton  another. 

Of  the  five  classes  assigned  to  N&rth  Wales  four  .did  not  fill, 
and  the  two  cows  which  came  "had  but  little  to*  recommend 
them."  Sovih  fVales^  or  rather  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read  of  Nor- 
folk on  its  behalf,  had  a  pair  of  cows  among  the  nine  in  the 
classes,  which  "  were,  in  length,  size,  and  flesh,  the  best  I  ever 
saw."  The  Kerry  entries  were  very  short,  and  the  judges  con- 
sidered them  "  indifferent,"  Black  is  the  orthodox  colour,  but 
some  of  the  experienced  breeders  consider  the  deep  red  to  be  the 
best  milkers.  They  fatten  well  in  a  short  time  when  they  have 
had  some  nine  months  to  recover  themselves  after  coming  from 
the  mountains  of  Kerry  ;  and  their  weight  when  fat  may  be 
estimated  at  from  3 J  to  5  J  cwt  Their  cost  when  just  taken  off 
the  mountain  varies  from  21,  10s,  to  5/.,  and  with  good  manage- 
ment few  herds  return  a  better  profit  from  the  pail. 

Of  the  Cattle  from  the  Channel  Islands^  Colonel  le  Couteur  thus 
writes :  "  Although  they  did  not  come  in  very  great  numbers, 
some  very  beautiful  animals  were  shown.     I  was  pleased  to  see 
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that  stock  bred  in  England  could  be  continued  pure,  thougli  in 
some  cases  a  cross  with  the  shorthorn  was  perceivable.  Such 
should  not  fairly  come  into  competition  with  the  pure  breeds  of 
the  two  islands,  and  a  certificate  of  purity  should  be  demanded 
if  the  Judges  deem  it  right."  Of  the  fourteen  prizes  nine  wenttD 
the  Channel  Islands,  the  Jersey  men  being  beaten  twice  for  first 
place  and  the  Guernsey  once.  About  1200  head  are  annually 
imported,  of  which  two-thirds  come  from  Jersey  and  not  twenty 
from  Aldemey,  which  is  now  so  much  built  over. 

The  Guernseys  are  the  larger  breed  of  the  two,  but  the  Jeni^ 
are  generally  more  choice.  The  blue  and  grey  are  perhaps  the 
hardiest,  but  pale  fawn  and  white  and  smoky  fawn  and  white 
have  always  been  preferred,  as  giving  the  richer  quality  <rf  milL 

HOBSES. 
Owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  very  superior  arrangem^itSf 
by  which  comfortable  wooden  boxes  (whose  front  partitions 
should  be  made  more  secure)  were  substituted  for  sheds  opea 
on  two  sides,  the  show  of  thorough-breds  "  was  decidedly  supe* 
rior  to  that  at  Leeds."  It  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  coin^ 
cidence  that  horses  which  were  first  and  second  for  the  liet\rf 
in  their  respective  years  should  have  occupied  those  positions^ 
for  the  100/,  and  25Z.  prizes  for  "  improving  and  perpetuating^ 
the  breed  of  the  sound  and  the  stout  thorough-bred  horse 
for  general  stud  purposes."  The  three  Judges  in  this  class 
were  unanimous  as  to  Mr.  Phillips's  "Ellington,"  being  decidedly 
the  most  useful  animal  for  that  purpose  among  the  twelve  which 
were  brought  before  them,  and  which  were  ordered  out  into  the 
horse-ring  for  comparison  by  four  at  a  time.  "  With  an  especially 
good  back  and  well-formed  limbs,  this  son  of  *  Flying  Untch- 
man '  and  *  Ellerdale '  combines  very  fine  action  and  quality. 
His  head  might  be  a  little  sweeter,  but  the  slight  tendency  to  be 
light  in  his  middle,  might  be  accounted  for  by  his  having  fretted 
and  refused  to  eat  anything  during  the  first  part  of  tibe  show 
week."  "  Marionette  "  had  "  good  hocks,  thighs,  and  depth,  but 
was  defective  in  his  fore  legs."  "  Sir  John  Barleycorn,"  who 
was  second  for  this  prize  at  Leeds,  "is  losing  his  muscle  with 
age,  and  is,  moreover,  rather  too  long  below  the  knee ;"  and  but 
for  a  curb,  "  King  Brian "  might  have  shared  his  high  com- 
mendation. Their  competitors  had  generally  **  good  action,  but 
were  too  light-boned ;"  and  we  looked  in  vain  for  one  of  those 
low,  long  sires  on  big  and  short  legs,  which  are  every  year 
becoming  more  rare.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  thorough 
or  half-bred  hunter-sires,  which  the  judges  considered  to  be,  as  a 
lot,  "  decidedly  deficient  in  power  and  light  of  bone  for  their 
size."     The  bar-sinister,  which  is  such  a  disputed  point  among 
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ii  breeders  of  hunters,  did  not  operate  against  "  British  Statesman  " 
^  (who  was  second  in  this  class  to  "  Canute  "  last  year),  and  the 
^  second,  "Billy  Barlow,"  both  of  them  bred  in  Cumberland,  being 
by  "Royal  Ravenhill"  and  "British  Yeoman,"  which  won  the 
same  head  prize  in  1855-56.  "  British  Statesman  "  had  only  one 
thorough-bred  cross  in  his  pedigree,  but  makes  quite  as  much 
show  with  if  as  "Billy  Barlow  "  with  two.  The  highly-com- 
mended "  Horatio "  had  a  good  deal  of  hunter  fashion,  but 
Professor  Spooner's  examination  made  the  choice  very  limited. 
Only  four  hunting  brood  mares  were  brought  into  the  ring,  and 
a  good-looking  chesnut  mare,  "  The  Yore,"  by  "  Bay  Middleton," 
won  her  47th  prize  as  a  dam  of  hunters  or  thorough-breds,  but 
was  subsequently  disqualified  on  account  of  wrong  entry.  She 
would  also  have  been  objected  to  on  another  ground.  Lord 
Bemers'  "  Barbara  "  (to  which  the  prize  was  eventually  awarded) 
occupied  the  same  place  in  this  class  as  she  did  at  Warwick ; 
but "  the  chesnut  came  right  away  from  her  and  all  the  lot." 

The  hunter  geldings  of  4  or  5  years  old  presented  a  miserable 
contrast  to  the  grand  array  which  Yorkshire  and  Durham  sent  up 
to  Leeds  ;  and  we  looked  in  vain  for  "  Burgundy,"  "  Holmes  s 
Blown,"  "  Emerald  Isle,"  "  Adam  Bede,"  "  Neck  or  Nothing," 
*tid  "Overplus."  Nothing  interfered  with  the  claims  of  the 
dinner — "  a  long,  low,  and  strong  chesnut,  by  "  Marsyas  " — with 
fine  action,  up  to  14  stone,  and  just  what  a  hunter  ought  to  be  for 
^  fast  50  minutes."  Mr.  Elwes's  second  prize  horse  was  much 
plainer,  but  useful,  and  with  great  power.  Only  one  prize  was 
S'iven  in  Class  IV.  for  hunting  mares,  and  that  to  Mr.  Robinson's 
**  Lady  Bird,"  a  remarkably  neat  and  nice  mare,  but  rather  light- 
V)ned. 

The  Judges  of  the  carriage  horses,  roadsters,  and  ponies,  have 
Sported  as  follows : — 

"Class  I.  Cooc^in^ Sires.— This  class  furnished  ouly  five  competitors:  one 
^rom  Yorkshire,  and  four  from  the  home  district.  The  Yorkshire  representa- 
tive, Mr.  Holmes'  *  Young  Pottinger,'  was  a  grand  goer,  and  a  very  level, 
"tiaeful  horse,  but  had  hardly  length  and  fashion  enough  for  a  first-class  coaching 
JBtallion.  He  was,  however,  an  easy  winner  of  the  first  prize ;  the  second  went 
to  Mr.  Kitchin's  *  Speculation,'  a  good-looking  dark-brown  horse,  with  rather 
narrow  feet,  and  not  exactly  calculated  to  get  coach-horses.  Nothing  else  in 
the  class  requires  notice. 

"Class  n.,  CoocAin^r -Mares, contained  three  fine  animals.  Mr,  Cooper's  mare, 
by  *  Brutandorf,'  dam  by  *  Langar,'  a  splendid  mare,  with  action,  size,  colour,  and 
fiifihion,  in  short,  all  that  could  be  wished,  was  placed  first ;  Mr.  Holmes's 
*  Polly,'  also  a  fine  mare,  took  the  second  prize ;  and  Mr.  Piatt's  *  Wonderful 
Lass'  (the  prize  Cleveland  at  Leeds),  was  a  good  third.  The  other  two  were 
nowhere,  and  No.  746  was  misplaced  in  the  catalogue. 

"Class  I.  Boadster  Stallions. — Jn  this  class  twelve  candidates  appeared,  the 
same  number  as  at  Leeds,  but  not  equal  to  them  in  quality,  and  not  headed 
by  a  'Quicksilver.'  Mr.  Johnson's  'Merry legs,'  the  first  here,  and  second  to 
'Quicksilver'  at  Leeds,  is  a  nice  level-made  horse,  of  great  substance,  with 
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good  shoulders  and  short  legs,  and  more  like  getting  a  gentleman's  hack  than 
most  of  these  trotters.  Mr.  Martin's  *  Crocus,'  the  taker  of  tlie  second  prize,  is 
more  of  a  professional  trotter ;  he  has  grand  action  and  good  limbs,  and 
although  a  little  lisjht  in  his  back  ribs,  is  altogether  a  very  useful  hone. 
Mr.  Moss's  *  Buck  Merrylegs,'  who  has  taken  many  prizes,  and  is  a  very  iweftil 
good  sort  of  horse,  was  highly  commended,  an  honour  he  did  not  attain  at 
Leeds.  Xo.  748,  Messrs.  Hargreaves  and  Craven's  *  i'oung  Pride  of  En^and,' 
a  good-looking  roan,  was  a  favourite  with  the  public,  but  his  hocks  stopp&l 
him  with  the  Judges.  # 

"  Class  n.  Roadster  Mares, — This  small  class  of  four  was  reduced  to  three  k 
the  disqualification  of  No.  701,  *  Kitty,'  aged  about  22,  from  years  and  in- 
firmity. Mr.  Jonathan  Peel's  nineteen  years  old  mare  *  Jessie '  was  an  animal  of 
gi-eat  power  and  fine  action,  and  just  the  sort  of  mare  to  breed  from,  Mr.  Percy's 
second  prize  mare,  *  Crafty,'  had  less  size  and  power,  but  was  a  very  good  goer. 
Neither  of  them  possessed  quite  as  much  of  the  roadster  character  as  Mr.  Walter 
Burch's  roan  mare.  No.  709,  which  took  the  first  prize  in  this  class  at  Canter- 
bury, and  was  this  year  shown  as  a  hunting  brood-mare,  where  she  was  out  of 
her  place. 

"  The  Pony  StaUiaiis,  above  12i  and  under  14  hands. — Looking  at  the  great 
demand  for  good  ix)nies,  this  is  a  class  worthy  of  encouragement.  Nine  com- 
petitors were  brought  out,  several  of  which  were  very  useful  animals.  Mr. 
Blenkirou's  *  Napoleon'  was  a  strong,  active,  and  really  useful  pony,  with 
substance  enough  to  carry  a  heavy  man.  Captain  Edwaidcs's  *Ta%'  was 
something  of  the  same  style,  but  his  hocks  were  deficient.  Mr.  Ashwell's  white- 
legged  chesnut  was  of  a  different  stamp,  nearly  thorough-bred,  a  little  light  in 
his  body,  but  with  capital  legs  and  feet,  and  a  wonderful  goer,  whidi  we 
him  the  second  prize.  Mr.  Moffatt's  *  Tom  Sayers '  (whose  sire,  *  Highland 
Laddie,'  won  this  prize  at  Chester),  was  a  good  useful  pony,  and  likely  to  gpt 
stock  'vvith  strength  and  substance".  Mr.  C.  Moffat's  'Stranger'  was  veiT 
l)retty  and  a  splendid  mover,  but  too  light  to  win  here ;  and  Mr.  Masses 

*  Sunbeam,'  a  quick  active  bay,  was  commended.  Dr.  Beevor's  *  Bobby,'  now 
22  years  old,  and  the  sire  of  very^many  good  ponies,  was,  or  rather  had  been, 
the  best  pony  in  the  class,  and  take  him  for  symmetry,  substance,  size,  quality, 
and  colour,  he  is  almost  ^x^rfection ;  but  the  poor  old  fellow  was  lame,  and  ms 
day  is  gone  by,  so  he  was  very  reluctantly  passed  over  and  highly  commended. 

"  Mare  Ponus,  Class  II. — Of  the  eleven  exhibited,  Mr.  Matthews's  •  0«aie* 
a  very  neat  active  brown,  with  great  liberty  of  movement,  was  placed  first,  and 
Mr.  Bran  white's  *  Pretty  Girl,'  a  good-looking  roan,  with  more  substance  but 
less  action,  second.  Both  were  valuable  animals. and  worthy  of  their  position. 
Dr.  Becvor's  *  Indiana,'  a  4-year-old,  by  *  Bobby,'  was  ,'a  picture,  but  rather 
light  of  bone :  she  is  very  likely  to  1x3  heard  of  again.  There  were  some  other 
pretty  ponies,  but  nothing  to  call  for  especial  notice. 

"  Fojiy  Geldinysy  Class  III.,  were  a  very  moderate  lot.    The  prize  pony, 

*  Pretty  Boy,'  came  out  of  the  same  stable  as  *  Pretty  Girl,'  but  was  not  her 
equal. 

"  Ponies  vot  exceeding  12 J  hands,  Class  I.  and  11. — With  the  exoeptioa  of  a 
drove  of  half-starved  Shclties,  the  iol,  offered  as  prizes  for  the  three  classes  of 
small  prizes  produced  only  five  competitors,  viz.,  one  stallion,  Mr.  Baker's 

*  Gem,'  a  nice  active  Exnioor  pony,  bred  by  Mr.  llobert  Smith,  and,  as  mi^t 
be  ex|xjctcd,  good  of  the  sort.  Besides  the  Shelties,  there  were  two  mares  and 
a  stiff  little  roan,  which  took  the  first  prize  in  Essex  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  he 
ulso  did  here,  the  other  being  an  active  Welsh  3-year-old ;  but  neither  of  them 
first-rate  sixicimens.    The  geldings  were  only  two  in  nimiber :  a  grey  Exmoor, 

*  Cornet,'  belonging  to  Lord  Braybrooke,  which  could  go,  and  a  golden  (Welsh) 
dun,  which  could  not  go;  hence  the  preference  was  given  to  the  former. 
This  class  of  animal  is  too  small  to  be  generally  useful,  and  surely  the  45/. 
might  be  more  usefully  applied." 
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It  might  be  advisable,  if  the  pony  classes  were  retained,  to 
se  the  standard  in  each  to  14J  and  13  hands.  Several  ponies 
TB  sold  at  high  prices :  one  at  150  guineas,  two  at  100  guineas 
A,  two  at  60  guineas,  two  at  50  guineas,  &c.  Such  being  the 
le,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  discontinue  giving  prizes. 
Another  Judge  says  : — 

"  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  in  this  Beport  to  take  in  order  the  classes  of 
les  which  came  under  my  observation,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  (with  the 
jeption  of  the  Suffolks)  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  high  standard  of  merit 
wi  an  All-England  show  and  the  value  of  the  prizes  given  warranted ;  nor 
I  think  that  the  classes  generally  equalled  those  of  the  previous  meeting  at 
ids.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  accommodation  provided  for 
im  was  as  good  as  possible,  and  owners  had  not,  as  on  former  meetings,  to 
r  the  risks  and  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  criticisms  and  judgment  of 
I  pablic,  and  a  twice-a-day  exhibition  of  horses  in  the  ring,  added  much  to 
I  attraction,  and  also  I  feel  sure,  from  the  constant  crowds  in  the  horse-yard, 
the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  Society.  One  regulation,  however,  remains  to 
altered,  since  it  forms  one  of  the  principal  reasons  whicl^  deter  many 
aerg,  especially  farmers,  from  sending  their  horses.  I  allude  to  the  annoy- 
e  felt  by  the  exhibitors  in  having  their  horses  submitted  to  the  searching 
itiny  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  their  too  often  consequent  disparage- 
it  and  rejection.  I  contend  that  the  Judges,  if  properly  selected,  ought  to 
able  to  discriminate  and  determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  fit  to  pass, 
bout  previous  inspection  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.  If,  however,  the  Judges 
at  fault)  then  let  the  Society's  veterinary  surgeon  be  at  hand  for  them  to 
eal  to.  The  adoption  o(  this  arrangement  would,  I  am  sure  (from  the  many 
plaints  of  the  present  one  which  have  reached  me),  greatly  increase  the 
w  both  of  stallions  and  also  of  horses  exhibited  for  the  saddle  or  for  harness 
poses.  Owners  of  stallions  and  farmers  will  not  send  their  horses  to  be 
>bed  and  consequently  lowered  in  value  because  they  cannot  pass  a  strict 
nrinary  inspection,  whereas  when  they  are  submitted  only  to  those  appointed 
e  their  judges,  if  the  prize  is  withheld  from  them,  it  is  to  be  presumed  there 
suflBciently  valid  reason,  and  the  horse  in  question  returns  home  without 
ig  caste  or  being  proclaimed  a  screw.  Many  a  horse  may  be  most  suitable 
the  hard  tasks  imposed  on  him  in  the  field  and  on  the  road,  and  yet  may 
B  hocks  disposed  to  curbs,  or  fore-legs  to  splents :  still  I  do  not  see  that  such 
>r8e  should  be  summarily  and  at  once  rejected. 

If  the  100?.  prize  did  not  succeed  in  collecting  together  the  cream  of  the 
Is  in  England,  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  still  the  two  which  gained  the  first 
second  prizes  were  undoubtedly  the  most  fitted  for  *  perpetuating  the  breed 
;he  sound  and  the  stout  thorough-bred  horse.'  The  prizes  for  the  best 
ting  stallion  failed  in  attracting  either  as  large  or  as  high  a  class  as  might 
9  b^n  hoped  for.  The  horses  which  gained  the  first  and  second  prizes  both 
a  stain  in  their  pedigree,  yet  was  the  Judges'  fiat  confirmed  by  the  opinion 
lost  of  the  spectators.  In  this  I  find  that  they  agreed  with  some  opinions 
ch  I  ventured  to  express  in  my  review  of  the  horse-classes  at  the  Royal 
icultural  Canterbury  Show,  and  which  opinion  met  with  no  small  opposi- 
at  the  time  in  the  pages  of  Bell's  Life,  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  that 
od,  strong,  and  bony  hunter,  with  a  stain,  is  more  calculated  to  get  weight- 
iers  and  serviceable  riding-horses  than  the  generality  of  those  thorough- 
Is  which  infest  our  country  districts  and  propagate  an  unsound  and  worthless 
,  I  have  held  over  and  over  again  that  the  thorough-bred  horse  with 
ofn  and  substance  is  far  preferable  in  every  point  of  view  to  any  other ;  but 
ng  in  that,  I  prefer  a  style  of  horse  for  getting  hunters  similar  to  those  to 
^OL.  XXIII.  2   c 
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which  the  prizes  were  lately  awarded.  What,  after  all,  are  the  chief  reqmsites 
for  a  hunter  ?  Power,  endurance,  and  action.  If  we  lose  sight  of  these  qoalitieB, 
we  cannot  expect  to  hreed  a  marketahle  article. 

"  The  premiums  given  for  hunting-mares  and  geldings  brought  a  good  many 
to  the  show,  but,  in  my  judgment,  not  of  the  highest  class;  still  as  many  of 
them  realized  high  prizes,  I  hope  their  owners  were  compensated  for  thor 
trouble  in  exhibiting  them. 

''  The  carriage-horses  and  roadsters  are  two  classes  which  want  all  I3ie 
encouragement  the  Society  can  afford  them ;  for,  unlike  the  thorough-bred 
horse,  which  is  universally  patronized  in  the  highest  quarters,  these  greidy 
depend  upon  the  prizes  given  by  the  lloyal  Agricultural  {Society  and  other 
local  meetings.  I  do  not  think  they  were  so  well  represented  as  I  have  often 
seen  in  the  north  of  England ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  recommend  1^  the 
prizes  given  to  the  Pony  classes  should  be  taken  from  them  and  added  to  the 
classes  for  carriage  and  roadster  stallions  and  mares.  It  is  all  very  Wl  to 
give  prizes  for  ponies  when  the  meetings  are  held  in  the  Welsh  or  hill  disbicto. 
Even  then  (as  they  belong  more  strictly  to  the  vicinity)  they  should  he 
encouraged  by  local  prizes,  as  has  been  done  on  several  occasions.  At  a 
meeting  like  tiio  late  one,  money  was  quite  wasted  when  ^ven  for  ponies  under 
12^  hands  high.  So  bad  was  the  class  of  pony  geldings  in  Class  IIL  that  the 
Judges  for  some  time  withheld  the  prizes  altogether ;  and  in  Classes  I.,  ILf 
for  ponies  under  12^  hands  high,  the  35Z.  which  was  given  away  was  prettv 
nearly  the  value  of  the  lot  exhibited.  A  very  pretty  staUion,  bred  at  Enunetta 
Grange,  got  the  prize,  but  the  prize  even  here  was  more  than  the  value  of  the 
pony ;  and  in  the  class  for  mares,  the  little  things  which  were  deemed  worthy 
of  the  prizes  were  most  ordinary.  Again,  in  the  class  for  ponies  above  12i 
and  under  14  hands,  no  animal  was  sho^vn  at  all  above  the  most  average 
standard  of  merit.  The  dun  pony  which  gained  the  first  prize  was  a  Twefiil 
pony,  and  the  chcsnut  which  was  second  was  a  nice  blood  hack  rather  than  a 
pony.  On  these  considerations,  I  feel  sure  that  70?.  might  safely  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  useful  classes  of  hunters,  roadsters,  and  carriage-horses.  I 
should  recommend  301,  for  the  first  prize  for  roadsters,  and  3ie  same  for 
carriage-horse  stallions.  One  prize  of  201.  might  still  be  kept  for  pony  stal- 
lions above  13  hands,  as  it  would  include  what  arc  called  cobs.  The  prixes 
given  to  carriage-horses  fell  to  the  lot  of  two  horses  bearing  a  different  Btai^. 
The  first  prize  was  gained  by  a  very  strong-legged  horse  by  *  Pottrngor.*  He 
was  of  the  stamp  so  desirable  to  preserve — long,  low,  and  wide.  The  second 
prize  horse,  perhaps,  showed  more  quality,  but  was  hardly  as  suitable  for  the 
purpose. 

**  In  the  Uackney  class,  it  was  quite  a  study  to  see  the  different  style  and 
breeding  of  tlie  animals  exhibited.  Two  thorough-breds  were  put  into  it» 
which  was  quite  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  owners. 

"  The  horse  called  *  a  roadster '  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  coarse,  heavy- 
necked,  harness  sort  of  horse ;  whereas  our  chief  aim  should  be  to  get  a  short- 
legged,  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  wiry,  animal,  with  a  perfect  forehand^ 
and  plenty  of  quality  about  the  head  and  hind-quarters,  and  not  less  thanH 
hands  high.  The  winner  in  this  class  answered  to  a  good  many  of  these 
requisites,  though  not  entirely.  They  were  all  too  much  of  hames^horses ; 
the  second  especially,  though  a  very  useful  horse  for  any  district.  A  rW^ 
horse  in  this  class,  which  did  not  gain  a  prize,  had  much  to  recommoid  huo> 
I  am  very  anxious  to  draw  as  much  attention  as  possible  to  this  clasSy  bei^ 
convinced  that  the  time  is  come  when  we  can  scarcely  obtain  any  good 
s^x^cimens  of  the  old-fashioned  long  and  low  hackney.  1  have  now  run  over, 
though  very  briefly,  the  chief  points  which  struck  me  in  the  late  Agriculture 
Meeting.  I  trust  that  the  Society  will  continue  to  encourage  as  much  as  pos* 
sible  all  the  horse  classes,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  ponies.    They,  as  I 
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bave  said  above,  are  hardly  worth  the  liberal  prizes  hitherto  given ;  and  if 
one  prize  of  201.  is  given,  and  the  remaining  101,  added  to  other  cksses,  it 
would  he  pro  bono  publico.^' 

The  Suffolk  Horses  had  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  class  to 
diemselves,  and  they  did  full  justice  to  the  step  thus  gained  by  62 
entries,  or  9  more  than  the  rest  of  the  agricultural  and  dray  horses 
pat  together.  One  of  the  Judges  speaks  of  their  being,  "  as  a 
whole,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen."  "  The  2-year-old  colts  and 
fillies,"  says  another,  "were  very  good  classes,  but  might  be 
improved  by  having  a  little  more  substance  in  their  fore-legs, 
and  rather  less  tendency  to  be  heavy  in  their  tops.  The  mares 
and  foals  made  up  an  excellent  class,  containing  several  very 
stout,  clever,  and  active  mares,  and  it  is  rarely  that  I  have  met 
with  a  class  so  difficult  to  decide  upon." 

It  was  one  of  the  greatest  treats  of  the  horse-ring  to  see  the  13 
2-year-old  Suffolk  fillies  and  the  26  Suffolk  sires,  with  only  one 
white  face  amongst  them  on  their  parade.  Still,  if  a  white  blaze 
was  so  rare,  the  orthodox  chesnut  shade  does  not  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  defined,  and  there  are  at  least  three  shades  to  compete 
with  the  "cherry  red"  of  the  county.  Mr.  Playford's  prize 
horse,  "  Colonel,"  was  of  a  rich  dark  hue,  with  a  most  elegantly 
tamed  top,  but  with  thighs  very  light  in  proportion.  Mr.  Henry 
Giles,  junior's  "  Boxer  " — the  winner  in  the  2-year-old  sire  class 
— ^was  a  very  fine  specimen  of  early  maturity,  but  with  less 
quality.  The  breeders  are  getting  rapidly  rid  of  the  sour  head 
and  low  forehand,  but  a  veterinary  examination  still  finds  their 
horses  deficient  in  their  hocks  and  small  below  the  knee ;  and 
**if  the  Suffolk  men  would  only  turn  their  attention  more  to  the 
feet  of  their  animals,  they  will  be  difficult  to  beat  for  '  agricultural 
purposes.' " 

The  other  Agricultural  and  Dray  Horses  "  were  not  well 
represented.  Many  of  the  stallions  had,  like  the  Clydesdales, 
not  finished  the  season ;  and  of  those  that  came  so  many  were 
unsound,  that  we  were  compelled  to  pass  them  over  for  the  prizes 
in  favour  of  inferior  horses.  Still  the  winners  in  Classes  I.  and  II. 
were  very  useful  horses." 

Sheep. 

In  the  Leicester  classes^  which  contained  66  rams  and  7  pens 
of  theaves,  the  shearling  rams  "  were  inferior  to  what  we  have 
seen,"  which  was,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
inability  of  a  leading  flockmaster  to  send  five  or  six  of  his  best 
shearlings,  which  had  "broken  down  in  training."  Throughout 
the  Sheep  classes  the  shearlings  had  generally  the  worst  of  it  by 
the  side  of  the  old  sheep,  for  which  the  fact  that  this  year  the 
Show  was  fixed  earlier  than  usual  by  three  weeks,  at  a  season 

2  c  2 
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when  every  week  is  of  so  much  importance,  may  help  to  account 
The  first  prize  shearling  of  Mr.  Sanday  was  a  gay,  taking 
sheep,  but  perhaps  hardly  equal  in  his  fleece  and  flesh  to  the 
third  from  the  same  flock  ;  while  Mr.  Pawlett*s,  which  separated 
them,  had  a  very  fat  back,  but  not  the  same  quality  of  fleece. 
The  Aged  Ram  and  the  Theave  classes  '^  did  not  show  any  im- 
provement or  retrogression  as  compared  with  Leeds  ;'*  aoKl  the 
former  class  was  headed  by  the  gold  medal  winner,  a  remarkablj 
good  two-shear  of  Mr.  Sanday's,  which  for  "form,  qaalit]r, 
mutton,  and  general  appearance  was  exactly  what  a  true  Lei- 
cester sheep  should  be,"  and  was  sold  for  140  guineas  by  auctioD 
in  the  following  month.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  second 
prize  taker,  a  three-shear,  earned  second  honours  for  the  third 
time  at  this  Show.  The  first  prize  theaves,  also  the  property  of 
Mr.  Sanday  (who  won  three  firsts,  two  seconds,  and  two  tliidi 
in  these  classes)  were  '^  remarkably  imiform  in  their  character," 
albeit  one  of  them  was  half-faced. 

Tlie  Lincolns,  considering  the  anticipations  formed  of  them  as 
the  staple  breed  of  a  great  county,  and  the  renovators,  in  respect 
of  size  and  wool,  of  other  breeds  in  the  midlands,  were  weak 
alike  in  numbers  and  stamp  ;  owing,  it  may  be,  to  the  disin- 
clination of  the  most  successful  letters  to  run  the  risk  of  exhi* 
biting.  Hence  the  Judges  report  that  there  was  "  positively  not 
one  good  one  among  them."  Mr.  Marshall's  first  prize  ram  was, 
perhaps,  an  exception ;  and  Mr.  Greetham  sent  rather  a  nice 
pen  of  theaves,  which  had  no  opposition  to  face. 

"  The  other  Long- Wools**  presented,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
rather  an  anomalous  medley,  now  that  the  Lincolns,  Cotswolds, 
and  Romney  Marsh  had  classes  of  their  own,  and  there  wen 
scarcely  two  lots  alike.  The  Judges  ran  on  "  Leicester  and 
Lincoln "  in  the  Ram  classes,  and  passed  over  Mr.  Aylmer'i 
with  commendations,  till  they  came  to  his  pen  of  theaves,  whei 
they  were  obliged  to  accept  the  type.  These  "  WestDerehams^ 
were  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  class,  and  consist  of  successivt 
crosses  of  Cotswold  on  a  Leicester  and  Lincoln  foundation 
They  would  appear  to  have  more  lean  meat  than  the  Leicesten 
and  to  clip  well,  and  have  been  remarkably  successful  both  a 
competitors  at  Smithfield  and  as  crosses  for  Southdowns  an< 
black-faced  sheep. 

The  Cotswold  men  brought  up  a  very  fine  lot  of  60  shearlings 
"  as  good  as  they  were  numerous.  Messrs.  Game's  and  Mundy  fl 
the  first  and  second,  were  great  in  shape,  flesh,  and  wool,  and  thi 
third  and  reserve  number  were  very  near  them."  In  Class  IL 
which  contained  23,  Mr.  Lane's  first  prize  ram  is  describes 
by  two  Judges  as  ''the  best  they  ever  saw,"  and  the  other 
''  worthy  of  every  commendation ;"  but  still,  although  the  firs 
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nize  ram  was  seldom  exceeded  in  size,  his  fleece  was  perhaps 
ither  of  the  "trimmer"  order,  and  his  colour  and  contour 
if  face  savoured  slightly  of  the  Leicester.  This  style  was 
lomewhat  observable  in  nearly  all  the  winners,  and  the  second 
piixe  shearling  was  also  a  little  feminine  in  the  head.  A 
fKj  face  had,  however,  slipped  up  second  in  the  Aged  Ram 
wses,  but  such  honours  were  rare.  Throughout  the  83  the 
{rcy  face  was  principally  found  in  connection  with  the  close 
trimmer  coat ;  and  it  would  seem  that  a  combination  of  these  two 
)i»ilities  is  more  studied  by  ram-breeders  for  the  purpose  of 
ioiting  hirers  than  the  real  lustre-wool.  "  The  first  pen  of  prize 
tbeaves  was  remarkably  uniform  and  good,  and  very  much  in 
idTance  of  the  rest ;  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the 
)ld  sheep  were  never  larger  or  better  as  a  lot,  the  shear- 
lings an  average,  and  the  theaves  not  an  average."  Still  the 
ludges  were  not  lavish  in  their  approval,  and  only  gave  one 
tiigh  commendation  and  one  commendation  in  each  class.  It 
iias  been  suggested  to  us  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  future  to 
liave  Cots  wold  sheep  judged  by  Cots  wold  men;  but  on  this 
)ccasion  none  of  their  names  were  sent  in. 

TTie  Romney  Marsh  Sheep  breed  numbered  20,  from  four 
lifferent  flocks,  of  which  Mr.  Frederick  Murton's  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Blake's  were  most  successful.  They  inhabit  several 
thousand  acres  of  exposed  country,  where  nothing  but  a  very 
liardy  sheep  could  live,  and  are  generally  kept  badly  during 
their  first  winter,  as  the  Marsh  breeders  are  dependent  on  the 
«mall  farmers  in  the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  from  which 
he  flocks  return  to  the  Marsh  the  first  week  in  April.  The 
ambs  are  shorn,  and  produce  from  IJ  to  2  lbs.  of  wool,  which  is 
lold  at  two-thirds  the  price  of  the  regular  fleece,  which  generally 
roes  to  the  French  market.  The  Kentish  graziers  are  very  parti- 
lilar  about  using  a  stain  of  any  other  blood.  On  the  uplands, 
•nd  amongst  the  arable  farmers,  a  higher-bred  sheep  is  used, 
elected  from  the  Romney  Marsh,  and  crossed  with  Improved 
Cents  or  "  Goord's  sheep  ;"  but,  although  they  mature  earlier, 
hey  do  not  suit  open  marsh  feeding.  Mr.  Goord,  who  died 
bout  twenty  years  ago,  always  denied  having  any  crosses  out  of 
le  county ;  and  those  crossed  with  his  blood  took  their  part 
^ell  in  the  Battersea  competition. 

For  the  90Z.  given  for  Pure  Native  Irish  Long-Wools  there  was 
o  entry. 

"  Speaking  from  what  I  remember  as  a  spectator  at  Leeds,  I 
lould  say  that,  as  a  whole,  the  Downs  were  much  the  same 
lis  year  as  last."  Another  Judge  thus  writes  of  them  :  "  The 
kmthdown  shearling  rams  were  not  so  good  as  I  have  seen  at 
lany  of  the  previous  meetings ;  and  I  do  think  the  older  rams 
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were  not  quite  so  choice  as  usual.  There  were  several  good 
pens  of  shearling  ewes,  and  the  one  which  took  the  first  prue 
was  excellent." 

Although  the  Southdown  classes  visibly  lacked  the  old  Ba- 
braham  element,  which  lent  such  force  to  the  Canterbury  and 
preceding  Shows,  the  breed  was  numerously  represented  ^by  51 
shearlings,  25  old  rams  (which  had  the  bcart  of  their  jimionX 
and  18  pens  of  theaves.  The  gold  medal  fell  to  Mr.  xUgdens 
old  ram,  in  preference  to  Lord  Radnor's  shearling.  Sir  Robot 
Throckmorton's  pen  of  theaves,  although  inferior  to  Lord  Wal- 
singham's  in  size,  were  neatness  itself,  and,  as  a  Leicester  breeder 
well  termed  them,  "enamelled  beauties."  One  of  the  Judges 
says : — 

"  The  shearlings  were  not  a  good  class,  owing  to  an  introduction  of  fresh  blood 
amongst  the  Downs,  and  many  of  the  sheep  showed  symptoms  of  coarBeneBS 
and  had  lost  much  of  the  beautiful  wool  and  caste  of  the  Sussex  Down. 
Beyond  the  prize  sheep  the  class  was  moderate.  The  rams  as  a  class  were 
good.  Mr.  Rigden's  first  prize  sheep  showed  every  point  of  a  good  Sussex 
Down,  and  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  sheep  I  have  seen  for  years;  the 
second  and  third  prize  sheep  (both  Lord  Walsingham's)  were  good.  The 
theaves  were  not  at  all  good  beyond  the  prize  pens  and  those  commended.** 

The  Shropshires,  — "  The  useful  and  rent-paying  race  o^ 
'  Shrops '  (which  is  much  sought  after  in  Ireland),  was  for  th^ 
third  time  shown  in  a  distinct  class,  and  quite  kept  up  th^ 
character  for  symmetry,  early  maturity,  great  weight,  lean  mutton^ 
and  wool  which  it  had  gained  at  Leeds  and  Canterbury." 

"Class  I. — There  were  60  shearling   rams   exhibited  in  this  class,  ba^ 
they  varied  exceedingly  both  in  character  and  quality,  which  made  our  task  ^^ 
difficult  one.    We  took  size  and  early  maturity  as  the  first  consideratioii  ^ 
and,  taking  these  sheep  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  think  them  up  to  the  average  00 
former  years,  and  there  was  certainly  not  a  perfect  animal  in  the  class.  Mr.  T-— 
Morton's  shearling,  which  obtained  the  first  prize,  was  a  good  sheep,  wiUi  a^ 
fine  dark  countenance,  standing  wide  and  well  on  short  legs ;  but  his  lim;:^ 
was  badly  formed  and  not  well  covered  with  flesh.    The  second  prize  sheep^ 
(Mr.  Thomas  Mansell's)  was  a  level-grown  animal,  with  good  wool  and  flesh  ^ 
but  his  neck  was  small,  and  his  head  not  masculine  enough  for  a  large  breed 
of  sheep.     The  third  prize  fell  to  a  smart-looking  sheep  of  Mr.  Henry 
Matthews's,  with  good  coat  and  nice  quality  of  flesh ;  but  he  was  not  long' 
enough  in  his  quarters,  and  his  tail  was  badly  set  on. 

**  Class  II. — There  were  only  24  competitors  in  this  class,  but  their  high 
character  quite  compensated  for  the  short  number  shown.  The  three  priz^ 
sheep  were  wonderfully  fine  animals,  and  there  was  hardly  a  sheep  in  th^ 
class  (which  was  generally  recommended)  that  was  not  wortiby  of  high  com' 
mendation." 

Of  the  first  in  this  class  (Mr.  Horley's^,  another  Judge 
writes  :  "  He  was,  I  think,  the  best  sheep  I  ever  saw ;"  and 
another,  that  he  was  a  splendid  old  sheep,  but  "  wanting  a  little 
in  his  leg  of  mutton.'*  Of  the  second,  Mr.  P.  W.  Bowen's,  it 
is  added,  "  he  had  a  head  in  shape  more  like  the  West  Country 
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Down  than  the  Shropshire,  which  militated  against  him."  Of 
the  third  (Mr.  Horton's),  that  "  with  all  his  other  fine  qualities, 
he  was  too  light  in  the  leg ;"  and  of  the  highly  commended  one 
(Lord  Wenlock's)  that  "he  stands  too  near  behind."  "Only  9 
pens  of  theaves  competed  in  Class  III. ;  but,  take  them  as  a 
whole,  they  were  better  than  those  exhibited  at  Leeds  last  year  ; 
the  competition  between  the  three  prize  pens  was  very  close,  and 
had  our  fiat  been  reversed,  I  believe  there  would  have  been  little 
fault  found." 

"  The  Hampshire  Down  Sheep  presented  in  their  various  classes  the  usual 
diflference  of  type  between  the  original  West  Country  Down  sheep,  with  its 
Ittge  form  and  strong  constitution,  and  the  *  Improved  Hampshire  Down,' 
wi9i  its  more  symmetrical  form,  better  flesh,  and  finer  wool.  In  each  type 
their  tendency  to  early  maturity,  which  has  given  this  breed  of  sheep  their 
high  character,  has  been  properly  preserved;  and  this  is  evidently  a  great 
point  with  the  breeders. 

^In  the  shearling  rams  gieat  size,  and,  in  most  instances,  excellent 
quality  of  flesh  and  wool  are  found ;  but  the  acceptance  of  a  black  face  as  a 
•ype  of  the  breed  has  led,  in  many  instances,  to  a  tendency  to  rustiness,  if  not 
o  blackness,  of  the  wool  round  the  ears  and  poll ;  we  regard  this  as  a  grave 
'efect,  which,  in  common  with  occasional  thickness  in  the  neck  and  scrag, 
^hibits  itself  in  some  cases  throughout  all  the  classes. 

"  The  above  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  Class  II.,  though  there  the 
ompetition  was  much  less. 

"  The  competition  in  the  shearling  ewes  was  considerable,  and  in  this  class 
specially  the  various  characters  of  the  Hampshire  Down  sheep  were  well  repre- 
anted,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Judges  proportionably  enhanced. 

"  The  theaves  which  took  the  first  prize  were  wonderfully  good,  with  the 
Xception  of  their  necks,  which  were  too  thin ;  a  tendency  to  blackness  was 
Iso  observable  round  some  of  their  polls.  On  the  whole,  we  may  remark  that 
lie  animals  of  this  breed  showed  no  improvement  on  those  exhibited  at  the 
^ieeds  Show ;  indeed,  we  think  that  the  class  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
>f  1861,  if  we  except  the  shearling  theaves.  Berkshire  contributed  six  out  of 
he  nine  winners,  and  Hants  and  Wilts  the  remainder." 

The  Oxfordshire  Down  class  made  up  62  entries,  of  which  no 
ess  dian  40  were  shearling  rams ;  and  but  for  overfeeding — which 
lad  sadly  crippled  the  resources  of  two  successful  exhibitors  of 
brmer  years — the  array  would  have  been  much  larger.  Still  the 
fudges  report  that  "  each  class  contained  some  very  good  sheep, 
nd  they  must  altogether  be  considered  as  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
The  theaves,  especially,  had  not  by  any  means  that  uniformity 
k'hich  they  ought  to  possess,  and  the  same  men  were  obliged  to 
esort  to  sheep  of  different  types  to  make  up  their  pens."  Anodier 
^udge  observ^es :  "I  consider  them  a  very  useful  class  of  sheep ; 
>ut  the  quality  of  their  mutton  is  rather  too  loose  to  please  me.** 
^lany  of  them  in  their  faces  showed  a  strong  affinity  to  the  Cots- 
kold  sheep,  and  among  the  prize  theaves  many  of  the  heads 
K)rdered  on  the  Leicester.  The  Judges'  attention  cannot  be 
oo  strongly  directed  to  the  habit  of  "  cutting  down."  Immedi- 
tely  after  Christmas  they  are  housed,  and  half  the  wool  is  cut 
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off;  and  the  perpetual  trimming  into  shape  which  goes  on 
enables  the  animal  to  fill  the  eye,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
those  which  have  been  fairly  shorn.  Mr.  Charles  Gillett,  of 
Cote  House,  Bampton,  had  all  the  first  prizes,  as  well  as  a  second 
and  third. 

The  three  classes  of  Dorset  Sheep  only  commanded  13  entiies, 
and  these  came  from  only  three  exnibitors.    Mr.  Danger's  entries 
won  the  two  head-prizes  in  each  class ;  in  fact,  only  two  sheep,  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Bond  and  PauU,  returned  without  a  prize  or  a 
commendation.     This  very  old  breed  is  kept  in  large  flocks  on 
the  high  lands  of  Dorset  and  Somerset,  and  derives  its  peculiar 
value  from  its  early  production  of  lambs,   and  its  aptitude  to 
have  twins  with  the  fewest  casualties.     With  "flie  Sale  ewes" 
the  Southdown  ram  is  used,  and  early  in  October  they  are  sold 
at  Wey hi  11  Fair  to  graziers  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire, 
and  Sussex,  who  provide  the  earliest  lamb  supplies  to  the  metro- 
polis.    In  other  respects  it  is  behind  many  other  breeds,  and 
lacks  fattening  properties.     This  may  arise  in  a.  measure  from 
the  fact  that  few  breeders  are  graziers,  and  that   the  wether- 
lambs  are  sold  in  store  condition  in  the  autumn  of  each  year— a 
remark    which    applies    peculiarly  to    Dorsetshire,    where  the 
greatest  number  are  kept.     In   Somersetshire  they  go  by  the 
name  of  Somersetshire  or  Improved  Dorsets,  and  there  (seeing 
that  the  breeders  graze  as  well)  their  fattening  properties  ait 
better  developed.     The  two-tooth  wethers  in  Somersetshire  be- 
come fat  in  May,  when  they  are  1 5  months  old,  and  kill  well  ai 
regards  quality  of  mutton.     "  The  competition  in  these  classes 
was  very  limited,  but  the  animals  exhibited  were  of  very  superio: 
quality,  and  represented  admirably  the  character  and  excelleno 
of  the  breed." 

The  Mountain  Classes  presented  sheep  of  every  variety— 
"  Exmoor  Mountain,  or  Lonk,"  Cheviot,  "  Limestone  Moun 
tain,  or  Farleton  Knott,"  and  "  Scotch  Mountain ;"  and  if  th 
pure  Lonk  won  all  the  first  and  two  of  the  second  prizes  for  th^ 
Forest  of  Bowland,  the  Cheviots  stood  second  as  shearling  ewes 
and  the  Exmoors  monopolised  all  the  third  prizes. 

The  class  earned  the  report  of  "  not  numerous,  but  very  goa 
indeed ;  in  size,  mutton,  and  wool  the  Lonks  were  the  best  w 
ever  saw,  and  a  pen  of  Cheviot  shearlings  (which  proved  to  b 
Colonel  Pennant's)  were  exceedingly  good.  The  Exmoo 
sheep,  though  rather  small  in  size,  handled  well,  and  turned  U] 
very  beautiful  firm  mutton."  Few  sheep  have  been  more  im 
proved  than  the  Exmoors  during  the  last  thirty,  years:  thei 
weight  at  the  l>eginning  of  that  period  could  not  have  beei 
more  than  56  lbs.,  whereas  Mr.  Quartly's  pure-bred  wethers  a 
Smithfield  last  year  weighed  just  three  times  that  amount     Al 
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the  five  Lonk  winners  (two  of  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Eastwood 
and  three  to  Mr.  Jonatnan  Peel)  are  of  a  breed  which  has  inha- 
Uted  the  Yorkshire  and  the  Lancashire  hills  time  out  of  mind. 
Mr.  Peel  brought  out  "Mountain  King,"  who  has  won  nearly 
fifty  prizes  in  six  years,  for  the  last  time,  and  with  "  Mountain 
King's  Son"  as  his  second  finished  his  unchequered  career. 
His  fleece  was  found  afterwards  to  weigh  17  lbs.  It  is  a  York- 
shire boast  that  where  "Lonks  thrive,  Cheviots  would  die;" 
and  some  of  the  breed  are  about  to  be  crossed  with  the  native 
hill-breeds  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  with  the  black-faces  of  Scot- 
land. 

Pigs. 

The  Piff  Classes  were  as  usual  very  large,  comprising  no  less 
than  70  boars,  98  sows,  and  26  pens  of  sow-pigs  above  4  and 
ttnder  8  months.  The  Berkshires  had  for  the  first  time  two  dis- 
tinct classes,  which  filled  well.  The  head  prizes  in  both  of 
them  were  won  by  the  entries  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Throck- 
morton, who  had  been  alike  fortunate  at  the  Warwick  Show  in 
the  mixed  class  for  sows  of  a  large  breed.  Lord  Wenlock  held 
the  same  place  that  he  did  last  year,  as  first  and  second  with 
sows  of  a  small  white  breed;  and,  as  then,  a  pen  from  the 
Prince  Consort's  Shawe  Farm,  at  Windsor,  was  highly  com- 
mended. Mr.  George  Sexton  well  sustained  the  fame  of  his 
"Improved  Suffolks"  by  three  firsts  and  a  second  in  the  small 
Wack -breed  classes ;  and  five  firsts  and  two  seconds  were  the  re- 
gard of  Mr.  Wainman,  with  the  large,  middle,  and  small  white 
breeds.  This  gentleman's  old  "  Golden  Dream  "  appeared  un- 
successfully in  Class  VI.,  though  still  pretty  blooming  after 
faring  153  pigs  at  13  farrows ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
"Silver  Wing,"  which  won  in  the  class  of  sows  of  the  small 
^hite  breed,  is  the  daughter  of  "  Silver  Hair,"  the  first  prize 
dinner  in  the  same  class  at  Leeds  last  year.  Mr.  Wainman's 
**  Missing  Link  "  exactly  carried  out  the  spirit  of  her  name  by 
^king  off  the  first  prize  for  sows  of  the  middle  breed,  and 
Wended  the  size  of  the  large  with  the  shape  of  the  small.  As  a 
thrifty,  weight-making  pig  this  breed  cannot  be  excelled,  and 
^inong  the  Yorkshire  cottagers  it  is  especially  popular. 

One  of  the  Judges  has  given  us  lus  opinion  on  the  classes 
^8  follows : — 

"  Class  I.  Boars  of  a  large  breed. — In  this  class  there  were  some  good  boars  of 
^^e  sort,  but  possessing  no  extraordinary  merit,  with  the  exception  of  their 
size. 

"  Class  II.  Boars  of  the  small  white  breed. — In  this  class  we  found  some 
extraordinarily  good  boars,  surpassing,  as  I  think,  anything  shown  at  Leeds  or 
<^lsewhere.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  awarding  the  prizes,  and  my  brother 
*^udges  and  myself  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  an  unusually  good  class ; 
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<x)iisequently  it  was  generally  liigbly  commended.  To  Mr.  George  Manxes  was 
assigned  the  second  place  and  the  reserved  nimiber,  with  his '  IVizetaker*  and 
*  Lottery,'  of  the  loifcshire  and  Cumberland  breed.  The  first  prize  went  to 
Mr.  Guvin's  *  Roger  Bacon,*  a  cross  between  Lord  Wenlock's  *  Cato '  and  the 
Prince  CSonsort's  *  Windsor  Lass.' 

**  Class  III.  Boars  of  the  miaU  Hack  breed, — Here  the  first  and  second  pria 
pigs  (Messrs.  Sexton's  and  Crisp's)  were  very  good,  as  also  the  highly-com- 
mended ones  belonging  to  the  same  gentlemen*    It  was  a  very  good  class,  but      j 
not  so  good  on  the  whole  as  Class  II.  .       '  i 

"  Class  IV.  Boars  of  the  Berkshire  Breed. — ^In  this  class  I  cannot  say  nmch      ; 
of  a  flattering  nature,  as  I  think  I  never  saw  the  Berkshires  show  to  so  little      I 
advantage  at  any  of  the  Society's  meetings, — take  Warwick,  for  instance,  as  a 
contrast,  where  they  were  first-rate. 

"Class  V.  Boars  not  eligible  for  tlie  preceding  Classes. — ^In  this  class  sonie 
very  good  and  useful  animals  were  shown,  combining  quality  and  quantity 
with  aptitude  to  fatten, — a  most  valuable  sort  to  encourage. 

"  In  Class  VI.,  for  sows  of  the  large  breed,  as  with  the  boars  of  this 
kind,  nothing  struck  us  as  extraordinary  but  their  size.    In  Class  VII.,  for 
sows  of  the  small  white  breed,  we  came  to  an  extraordinarily  good  class  of 
animals,  among  which  we  had  great  difficulty  in  choosing  the  best.    The  first 
prize  (Mr.  Wainman's  *  Silver  Wing ')  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  what  a  pig 
should  be ;  the  second  (Mr.  Steam's  *  Victoria ')  and  several  others  came  close  in 
her  wake,  and  it  was  agreed  by  all  three  of  us  that  we  never  saw  so  good  a 
class  generally.    Class  VIII.,  for  sows  of  the  small  black  breed,  was  good,  but 
not  quite  equal  to  the  last,  although  the  first  and  second  prize  pens  (Mr.  Sex- 
ton's) were  a  credit  to  their  owner,  and  the  class  was  generjJly  commended.  Of 
Class  IX.,  sows  of  the  Berkshire  breed,  we  can  only  remark  that  they  weie 
better  thaii  the  boars,  but  did  not  show  the  improvement  which  they  inigbt 
have  done  with  stricter  attention  to  breeding.    Class  X.,  sows  of  the  middle 
breed,  quite  kept  up  the  reputation  of  their  sort,  as  a  most  useful  one  to 
encourage.    In  Class  XL,  for  young  sows  of  a  large  breed,  there  were  only  threo 
pens,  but  these  were  good  specimens  of  their  kind.    We  now  come  toth^ 
quality-lot.  Class  XII.,  pens  of  young  sows  of  a  small  white  breed,  the  first  9iA 
second  of  which  (Lord  Wenlock's)  would  be  hard  to  beat  at  any  show.    ThejT 
were  magnificent,  and  as  good  as  those  exhibited  by  his  lordship  at  Leeds  ^ 
which  then  struck  me  as  being  perfection.     Class  XIII.,  pen  of  sn^dl  blacl^ 
sows,  quite  equalled  the  boars  of  their  kind.    In  Class  XIV.  the  pens  of  yocm^ 
Berkshire  sows  showed  some  signs  of  improvement,  but  with  the  exception  o^ 
the  first  pen  (Rev.  H.  G.  Baily's)  there  was  little  merit ;  and  in  Class  aV.,  ]pei^ 
of  young  sows  of  the  middle  breed,  we  found  some  very  useful  animals,  carrying 
out  the  description  given  in  Classes  V.  and  X.,  especially  the  first  prize  pent- 
(Mr.  Wainman's)." 

Another  Judge  adds  the  following  remarks : — 

"  So  excellent  were  some  of  the  classes  that  the  Judges  were  occupied  for  nearly^ 
seven  hours  in  making  their  awards,  and  nearly  two  hours  were  bestowed  ott- 
one  class  alone.     Nothing  could  speak  more  strongly  for  the  great  merit  of  th(^ 
animals  exhibited.     Visitors  to  the  Show  who  run  their  eye  over  the  pens, 
and  see  most  of  these  obese  creatures  lying  down,  cannot  possibly  arrive  at  » 
just  estimate  of  their  several  merits.     Pigs  (of  all  animals  required  for  breeding 
purposes)  should  not  only  be  seen  standing,  but  walking,  and  how  often  is  the 
effort  to  accomplish  the  latter  feat  abortive  ?    Hence  the  formation  of  feet  and 
legs  to  carry  such  a  weight  of  fat  and  progeny  must  not  be  overlooked,  and 
such  defects  cannot  be  perceived  in  a  good  bed  of  straw.    I  think  the  breeding 
too  closely  in  and  in  snould  be  particularly  guarded  against.     Weak  andes, 
loss  of  tails,  and  want  of  hair  (which  was  rather  apparent  in  some  of  the 
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I  before  us),  are  sure  tokens  of  it»  and  thrift,  size,  and  robustness  are  sacri- 
)  an  over-desire  for  quality.  The  Berkshires,  though  not  numerous, 
ed  a  good  appearance,  and  some  admirable  specimens  were  shown,  pos- 
size  and  constitution  eminently  qualifying  tiiem  as  a  ''good  sort"  for 
^  easily  kept,  excellent  foragers,  and  showing  meat  close  and  dense  in 
«rithout  much  offal.  The  Suffolk  pigs  were  very  meritorious,  but  did 
sess  powers  of  locomotion  to  the  same  degree  as  the  Berkshires.  In 
ing  the  classes  I  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  difference  in 
the  pigs  of  the  *  small  br^d.'  Would  it  not  be  well  that  they  sboold 
)  particularly  defined  ?  as  some  of  those  exhibited  in  that  daas  vei»  foifee 
u  Bome  of  those  shown  among  the  laige  breeds." 

this  latter  remark  we  may  add  that  the  line  of  demarca- 
so  undefined  that  pigs  exhibited  in  the  Society's  pens  as  of 
small  breed  "  one  year,  have  appeared  among  \he  "  middle 
'  in  the  following. 

have  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  out  the  leading  features 
;  great  International  Meeting,  and  we  cannot  conclude 
it  mentioning  how  much  our  labours  would  be  simplified 
different  sets  of  Judges  would  meet,  either  as  soon  as  the 
cation  is  over  or  before  they  leave  the  town,  and  decide 
I  brief  report  of  the  classes  they  have  inspected. 


III. —  The  Stewards^  Report  on  the  Implements  Exhibited  at 
battersea  Meeting^  and  on  the  Steam  Trials  at  Famingham. 

^ear  1862  being  truly  a  year  of  Exhibitions,  the  industry 
•roductive  powers  of  the  Implement  Makers  have  been 
ly  tried.  The  public,  after  seeing  the  Implements  in  the 
em  Annexe  "  of  the  International  Exhibition,  might  well 
magined  that  there  would  be  a  falling  off  in  the  number 
haracter  of  those  to  be  eidiibited  in  the  Show-yard  at 
sea,  as  compared  with  the  display  at  former  Meetings, 
survey  of  the  Show-yard  soon  dispelled  any  such  idea,  and 
ce  at  the  Catalogue  showed  a  list  of  273  exhibitors;  of 
entries ;  and  a  monc}^  value  on  priced  entries  of  84,528/. ;  to 
,  if  the  value  of  the  unpriced  articles  in  the  Miscellaneous 
tment  be  added,  the  total  value  of  the  goods  exhibited  may 
rly  set  at  about  100,000/.  One  exhibitor  alone  brought 
nes  and  implements  worth  4910/. 

I  effect  of  improved  machinery  and  tools  in  die  exhibitors' 
lops  was  very  visible  in  the  workmanship  displayed  on  the 
.  Never  was  the  standard  of  excellence  so  high,  or  perfec- 
►  nearly  approached,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  the  work- 
ip  and  materials. 

vould  appear  invidious  to  particularise  the  well-known 
^tions  of  many  of  the  exhibitors ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
who  have  taken  prizes  at  former  Meetings  appeared  on 
;casion  fully  to  maintain  their  reputation  and  position. 
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The  machinery  in  motion  greatly  attracted  the  attention  of 
visitors.  Many  machines  were  novel  and  interesting,  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  useful  in  practice.  Among  those  which, 
for  their  originality,  deserve  particular  notice,  we  may  mention 
the  following : — 

Bradford's  Washing  and  Drying  Machine  for  Steam  Power.    Art.  2357. 

Chandler's  Breadmaking  Machine.    Art.  48^ 

Child's  American  Botato  Digger.    Art  2112. 

Child's  Grain  Separator.    Art  5037. 

Eaton's  Com  Dressing  and  Sacking  Machine.     Art.  283. 

Gardner's  Patent  Drop  Platform  for  Reaping  Machines.    Art.  2115. 

Garrett's  Application  of  Air  to  the  llireshing  Machine.     Art.  20. 

Grant's  Portable  Railway  for  Farms.    Art.  2118. 

Grant's  Trucks  for  Farms.     Art.  2119. 

Green's  Balance  Sowing  Machine.    Art.  4518. 

Hall's  Cabinet  Mangle.     Art  364. 

Hayes'  Straw  Elevator.    Art.  547. 

Hancock's  Butter-making  Machine.    Art.  4592. 

Howard's  Potato  Plough.    Art.  203. 

Loom's  Brick  and  Tile  Machine.     Art.  5008. 

Maynard's  Chaff  Cutter.    Art.  5010. 

Nalder's  Threshing  Machine,  fitted  with  elastic  joints  for  saving  oU  9sA 

friction.    Art.  5062. 
Ransome,  S.  E.,  and  Co.'s  Lifting  Jack.    Art  3764. 
Ransomes  and  Sims'  Adaptation  of  Wright's  Straw  Elevator  and  Threshing 

Machine.     Art.  1936. 
Ransomes  and  Sims'  (Brinsmead  and  Lawrence's)  Adjustable  Com  Screeo. 

Art  1949. 

Ransome,  S.  E.,  and  Co.'s  Automaton  Mouse-trap.    Art  3747. 
Smith's  Enamelled  Clay  Articles.     Stand  163. 
UnderhilFs  Com  Elevator.    Art.  1246. 
Webb's  Gates.     Art.  3921. 
Wright's  Straw  Elevator.     Art.  5048. 
Young's  Double  Drill  Drop  Sowing  Machine,  for  Mangold,  Beet,  and  Tunup* 

Art  367. 

The  whole  of  the  above  appeared  to  be  Ingenious  and  useful  f 
some  were  seen  in  operation,  and  if  this  had  been  the  case  with 
all,  an  opinion  might  have  been  formed  which  would  have  been 
of  greater  public  value. 

From  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  requisite  accommodatioii 
so  near  to  the  metropolis,  the  Society  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
to  have  general  trials  of  Implements  at  this  Meeting ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  steam  cultivation  to  the  public,  deter- 
mined to  provide  sufficient  field-room  to  enable  each  exhibitor  to 
show,  in  his  own  way,  what  he  could  do.  Land  was  proyided 
at  Sutton  and  Horton-Kirby,  near  the  Farningham  station  on  the 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  where,  although  the  soil  varied 
greatly  in  character,  the  (Jifference  was  not  of  much  importance, 
because  the  trials  were  not  competitive.  Each  exhibitor  could 
explain  to  his  friends  and  the  public  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  placed,  and  the  position  he  occupied  was  deter- 
mined by  lot,  hence  there  could  be  no  just  cause  for  complaint 
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*"  The  engraving  at  p.  397  represents  the  apparatus  erf  Mr.  William 
Smith  of  Woolston,  as  it  appeared  at  work,  a  represents  the 
cultivator,  bb7>  the  anchors,  and  c  the  windlass.  He  also  exhi- 
bited a  second  set  of  implements,  called  No.  3,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  engraving. 


Smith's  Patent  Steam  Cultivator,  Marked  No.  3  B. 


Mr.  Smith  states  that — 

*'  The  6-inch  share  in  the  No.  3  implement  smashes  up  all  the  groimd,  aod 
each  time  clears  a  width  of  from  10  to  11  inches.  The  anchors  are  chw- 
hooks,  which  are  easily  moved  to  adjust  the  ropes  to  irregular  hedges,  and  p 
especially  required  when  working  the  combined  machine  to  do  headlands  with 
the  rest  of  the  field,  without  shifting  the  tackle." 

He  also  exhibited  a  combined  machine,  as  shown  beneath,  and 
described  by  himself. 


Smith's  Patent  Combined  Machine. 


"  The  machine  consists  of  a  common  Suffolk  drill,  but  which,  instead  of 
using  the  ordinary  levers,  has  three  three-tined  cultivators  firmly  fixed  to  a 
strong  bar  in  the  front  of  the  machine ;  behind  each  of  the  tines  there  are 
tubes  and  a  seed  coulter,  behind  which  the  harrow  is  fixed,  to  be  used  when 
necessary.  The  machine  is  guided  by  a  wheel-lever  acting  upon  a  pair  of 
wheels  in  the  front  of  the  machine.  The  turning  at  land's  end  is  effected  by 
the  draught  and  back  ropes  passing  through  a  peculiar  turning  bow,  bringiog 
the  machine  round  in  its  own  space.  The  depth  of  work  is  regulated  hy 
wheels  on  each  of  the  three  cultivators.  This  implement  effectually  cultivatas» 
drills,  and  harrows  land  at  one  operation ;  and  is  serviceable  to  prepare  for 
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r  oats  after  turnips  fed  on  the  land,  for  wheat  after  beans  or  peas,  or 
-cultivating  and  drilling  beans  on  laiid  that  has  been  smashed  in  the 
It  can  be  used  as  a  cultivator  only,  and  is  the  most  effective  on 
d.  The  power  required  to  work  it  is  about  the  same  as  that  required 
No.  3." 

steam-engine  was  made  by  Butlin,  nominally  of  10*horse 
fitted  up  with  an  apparatus  for  superheating  the  steam, 
lole  of  his  appliances  were  of  good  practical  character^ 
view  to  general  utility.  One  of  the  hardest  and  roughest 
plots  fell  to  Mr.  Smith's  lot,  notwithstanding  which  his 
lents  worked  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Mr.  Smith 
[y  is  deserving  of  great  credit  for  his  skill  and  perse- 
;,  in  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  cultivating  the 
th  profit  to  the  agriculturist. 

I  Fowler,  jun.,  of  28,  Cornhill,  London,  exhibited  several 
for  steam-cultivation.     He  showed  three  sets  at  work  at 
^ham. 

principal  set  consisted  of  a  14-horse-power  self-moving 
tngine,  fitted  with  his  patent  winding  "  grip  "  pulley  and 
Moved  by  the  action  of  the  traction-rope,  it  drew  occa* 
r  a  four-furrow  plough  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  breast, 
in  that  form  he  terms  a  "  digger."  Having  shown  the 
he  then  put  one  of  his  common  four-furrow  ploughs  in 
on.  The  work  done  by  both  these  implements  was  very 
Jthough  the  land  upon  which  they  operated  was  too  light, 
been  heavier,  the  result  shown  would  have  been  still  more 
idvantage  of  the  implements. 

second  set  consisted  of  a  10-horse  power  steam-engine, 
gave  motion  to  the  winding  "  grip  "  pulley,  and,  by  an 
»us  mechanical  movement,  to  one  of  the  anchors  which 
both  the  anchor  and  the  engine  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
ng  the  headland.  This  arrangement  enables  the  farmer  to 
his  set  with  facility  with  any  engine  he  may  have  in  his 
ion.  The  land  in  this  instance  was  better  adapted  for 
g  the  work  done  by  the  implements,  which  was  good, 
nplements  used  were  similar  to  those  worked  by  the 
or  principal  set. 

mechanical    arrangements    of    both    the    foregoing    sets 
itrate  the  ability  and  care  of  the  exhibitor,  and,  had  the 
>een  competitive,  he  would  probably  have  retained  the 
1  he  has  gained  on  former  occasions. 
.Iso  showed  a  third  set  at  work,  consisting  of  an  8-horse 

which  drove  a  stationary  windlass,  moving  winding 
placed  horizontally.  It  worked  a  five-tined  cultivator, 
[>eared  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  ;  but  the  mechanical 
ment  of  the  windlass  was  not  pleasing.     This  set  did  not 
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work  on  the  second  day,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  a  disarrangement  of 
the  slide-valve  of  the  steam-engine. 

Messrs.  Howard  of  Bedford  exhibited  and  worked  a  cultivator, 
and  a  plough  of  recent  invention.  They  were  each  worked  by  a 
steam-engine  of  10-horse  nominal  power.  The  engines  were 
stationary  when  at  work,  and  one  of  them  was  fitted  with  loco- 
motive arrangements,  which  would  enable  it  to  take  the  cultivator 
and  tackle  from  field  to  field. 

Messrs.  Howard's  arrangements  with  respect  to  windlasses  and 
anchors  are  very  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Wm.  Smith ;  but  ihej 
have  introduced  several  ingenious  mechanical  improvements, 
some  of  which  have  been  brought  out  since  the  Leeds  Meeting. 

The  drums  of  the  windlasses  are  enlarged  in  diameter,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  wheels  is  increased,  so  as  to  bring  the  driving- 
shaft  to  the  proper  height  for  coupling  with  the  steam-engine. 
The  fixed  '^  brakes "  are  dispensed  with,  and  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance is  introduced,  which  effectually  prevents  undue  slack- 
ness in  the  unemployed  rope,  and  this  without  that  loss  of  power 
which  the  previous  use  of  the  brake  entailed. 

As  an  improvement  on  the  rope  porters  or  carriers,  a  lever  has 
been  introduced  which  enables  the  boys  to  shift  them  with  greater 
ease.  Their  cultivator  is  mounted  on  higher  wheels  than  formerly, 
and  they  use  a  new  description  of  "  tine,"  into  which  is  fixed  a 
thin  '^  cutting-blade,"  which  cuts  the  soil  in  a  more  effectual 
manner,  and,  it  is  asserted,  with  less  power  than  was  formerly 
required.  They  have  also  applied  a  harrow,  which  they  attach 
to  the  side  of  the  cultivator,  so  as  to  answer  the  twofold  purpose 
of  bringing  weeds  to  the  surface,  and  harrowing  out  the  wheel- 
tracks.  By  an  alteration  in  the  curve  of  the  flukes,  the  anchor  is 
enabled  to  enter  the  ground  without  the  tedious  operation  of 
digging  holes  for  their  insertion. 

The  plough  consists  of  an  iron  framing  mounted  on  wheels; 
and  the  ploughs  are  attached  to  a  lever  arrangement,  enabling 
one  set  to  be  out  of  use  when  the  other  set  are  at  work.  The 
ploughs  are  fitted  with  two  sets  of  mould-boards,  right  and  left- 
handed,  so  that  the  field  may  be  commenced  at,  and  worked  finom 
either  side  at  pleasure.  A  locking  motion  applied  to  the  two 
land-wheels  accomplishes  the  steerage  of  the  implement 

The  land  upon  which  these  Implements  worked  was  too  light 
to  afford  a  real  test  of  their  capabilities,  but  they  did  their  work 
satisfactorily  as  far  as  observed. 

Mr.  John  Allin  Williams  of  Baydon  exhibited  a  steam-plough, 
consisting  of  an  iron  frame  carried  by  four  wheels ;  to  that  firame 
were  attached  six  ploughs  of  the  ordinary  construction,  means 
being  provided  for  lowering  the  ^'  beams  "  of  the  ploughs  into  the 
ground  by  screws  fitted  for  that  purpose.     Three  of  the  ploughs 
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re  attached  to  each  end  of  the  frame,  one  set  balancing  the 
er ;  and  arrangements  were  provided  to  raise  either  set,  and 
w  the  other  to  work.  The  writer  did  not  see  the  Implement 
?ork,  but  it  appeared  to  be  too  complex,  and  it  was  thought 
t  it  would  offer  too  many  obstructions  for  working  upon  foul 

It.  Williams  also  exhibited  a  cultivator,  which  was  carried 
m  iron  frame  on  two  wheels.  The  tines  were  fixed  to  levers, 
the  ends  of  these  levers  could  be  lowered  by  screws,  accord- 
to  the  depth  of  cultivation  desired.  It  did  not  appear  to  be 
[  a'dapted  for  entering  hard  ground,  and  when  first  started 
le  but  indifferent  work. 

fessrs.  Brown  and  May  of  Devizes  exhibited  a  steam-culti- 
ng  apparatus,  the  arrangements  of  which  were  very  similar 
VIr.  William  Smith's.  The  pinions  were  struck  out  of 
r  by  levers,  and  the  principal  difference  consisted  in  having 
brakes  applied  to  the  pinion-shafts.  This  arrangement 
lered  them  self-acting,  as  the  working-shaft  revolved  in 
direction,  which  would  lift  the  brake,  arid  the  shaft  in  con- 
ion  with  the  slack-rope  would  apply  the  brake  in  a  service- 
manner. 

he  cultivator  resembled  Smith's;  it  appeared  to  be  strong 
well  made.  The  implement  was  not  olwerved  in  work,  and 
Exhibitor  directed  the  attention  of  the  Stewards  more  particu- 
r  to  the  brakes. 

[essrs.  Tasker  and  Sons  of  Andover  exhibited  a  set  of  Imple- 
ts  for  cultivating  by  steam  power,  the  arrangements  of  which 
;  generally  in  accordance  with  Smith's  system,  so  far  as 
lors,  ropes,  and  scarifier  are  concerned ;  and  their  peculiar 
rovement  consisted  of  a  newly-invented  windlass.  The  fol- 
jig  is  the  description  and  detail,  given  by  the  Exhibitors,  of 
eid vantages  they  claim  for  the  novelty  : — 

St.  The  drums  (on  which  the  wire  ropes  are  circled)  and  the  driving 
jr  are  mounted  on  one  axle,  which  axle  is  also  the  support  of  the  whole 
J  when  moved  from  place  to  place. 

nd.  The  drums  receive  motion  from  gearing  contained  within  themselves, 
ring  it  impossible  for  the  rope  to  receive  damage  by  coming  in  contact 
the  toothed  wheels. 

ird.  The  driving-puUey  being  situated  between  the  winding-drums,  the 
r  is  given  directly  from  the  engine  to  the  centre  of  the  windlass,  which 
ins  perfectly  still  when  at  work. 

th.  The  windlass  is  capable  of  being  stopped  and  started  when  the  engine 
ming  at  full  speed.  The  management  of  the  implement  propelled  rests 
the  windlass  man  only,  which  is  a  great  safeguard  against  accidents, 
ith.  Friction  brakes  being  the  means  of  startmg  and  stopping  the  drums 
xing  the  wheel  having  internal  gear),  and  these  brakes  being  adjustable 
Y  amount  of  adhesive  power  required,  it  follows  that  if  the  implement 
in  contact  with  hidden  rocky  substances,  or  roots  of  trees  offering  greater 
)L.  XXIII.  2    D 
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resistance  to  the  implement  propelled  than  the  power  of  adhesion  in  the 
brakes,  but  less  than  the  power  of  the  engine,' the  brakes  would  slip,  the 
implement  stop,  the  engine  keep  running,  and  aJl  breakages  and  stopping  of 
cogs  would  be  prevented. 

"  6th.  As  the  engine  is  continually  running,  it  is  obvious  that  single-cylinder 
engines  may  be  used  with  advantage  with  this  windlass ;  whereas  their  use  with 
other  machinery  is  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  time,  and  risk,  as  the 
engine  would  require  to  be  stopped  to  reverse  the  action  of  the  drams  each 
time  tiie  implement  arrived  at  the  headland. 

"  7th.  The  same  brake  that  causes  the  rotation  of  the  drums  when  fiied, 
exerts  when  liberated  sufficient  power  to  check  the  delivery  of  the  slake  rope, 
so  as  to  keep  it  off  the  ground,  and,  being  adjustable,  any  amoimt  of  pressure 
can  be  obtained,  as  the  resistance  of  the  soil  and  other  circumstances  may 
dictate." 

The  apparatus  appeared  to  work  very  well  in  the  field,  but 
the  plot  of  ground  occupied  by  the  exhibitor  was  certainly  the 
most  difficult  of  all  to  work. 

Messrs.  Coleman  and  Sons,  of  Chelmsford,  exhibited  a  set  of 
steam-cultivating  apparatus,  invented  by  Yarrow  and  Hilditch, 
of  London,  which  is  fairly  represented  in  the  following 
engraving  (p.  403). 

a  a  are  the  two  cultivators,  as  made  by  Coleman ;  i,  the 
anchor.     The  system  consists  in  having  a  steam-engine  moving 
on  one  of  the  headlands,  fitted  with  winding  reversible  gearing; 
at  the  other  headland  is  the  anchor,  with  a  pulley,  round  which 
the  rope  works.     We  will  suppose  the  apparatus  to  be  at  rest, 
with  both  cultivators  in  the  middle  of  the  field.     Upon  starting 
the  engine,  one  of  the  cultivators  will  commence  working,  and 
travel  towards  the  engine,  while  the  other  will  travel  towards 
the  anchor,  doing  no  work.     When  one  cultivator  has  reached 
the  engine,  and  the  other  has  reached  the  anchor,  if  the  motion 
be  reversed,  that  cultivator  now  at  the  anchor  moves,  working' 
towards  the  middle  of  the  field ;  while  the  other  moves,  doiJig 
no  work,  from  the  engine  towards  the  middle  of  the  field,  aod 
so  on  alternately. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  anchorage  has  no  great  strain  upon  ^^ 
as  it  has  only  to  resist  the  force  required  to  draw  the  impleme^* 
doing  no  work ;  and  half  the  rope  employed  is  only  subject^ 
to  that  light  strain. 

Objections  may  be  raised  to  the  necessity  of  having  t^^ 
cultivators,  but  these  are  not  in  themselves  expensive  impl^ 
ments,  and  the  saving  in  wear  and  tear  of  ropes  may  be  a  g<^^ 
answer  to  the  objection.  It  requires  no  more  men  to  work  tl^^ 
system  than  that  of  others.  It  worked  very  well,  and  is  certaiol/ 
worthy  of  consideration  where  cultivating  or  scarifying  is  p^^ 
ferred.  For  ploughing  it  is  not  clear  that  it  would  be  foiUi^ 
admissible. 

Although   not  entered   for   exhibition,  the  stewards  granted 
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permission  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Evenden,  of  Meopham,  to  put  his  system 
of  steam-cultivation  to  work. 

This  apparatus  consisted  of  an  8-horse  power  steam-engine, 
which  drew  two  Kentish  tumwrest  ploughs  at  the  rate  of  280 
feet  per  minute ;  the  work  was  well  done,  but  the  number  of 
hands  employed — 8  men  and  1  boy — and  the  time  occupied  in 
turning  at  the  headlands,  rendered  it  too  expensive  for  prac- 
tical use. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  improved  machinery  now  brought 
into  use  will  show  that  advances  have  been  made  sufficient  to 
prove  that  steam-cultivation  is  now  becoming  a  great  fcct 
Still  more  requires  to  be  done.  A  deficiency  of  strength  in 
some  parts  of  the  machinery  employed  is  apparent,  ai^l  will 
undoubtedly  attract  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers.  Mo«t 
of  the  improvements  tend  to  lessen  wear  and  tear,  and  to  gvre 
greater  facilities  in  working  ;  yet  it  seems  that  the  actual  cost  of 
doing  a  given  amount  of  work  is  not  materially  lessened,  and 
the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  working,  deduced  from  the  experi- 
ments made  at  Boxted  Lodge  in  1856,  is  not  now  far  from  the 
truth,  viz..  Is.  6^rf.  per  acre,  for  ploughing  land  to  the  depth 
that  it  oould  be  ploughed  by  three  horses. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  owners  of  steam  ploughs  and  cultivators 
should  keep  a  journal  into  which  should  be  entered  the  daily 
practical  results,  stating  the  number  of  hours  of  working,  the 
quantity  of  land  ploughed  or  cultivated,  the  time  lost  by  inter* 
ruption  for  repairs,   and  the  nature  and  cost  of  those  repairs- 
Such  records  would  be  more  valuable  for  the  Society's  Journal » 
and  as  a  guide  to  the  practical  farmer,  than  reports  of  trials  an^ 
experiments,  which  must  necessarily  be  too  short  to  obtain  a^^^ 
the  facts  required. 

In  conclusion,  a  caution  may  be  given,  which  may  prove  "  ^ 
word  in  season  "  to  the  users  of  steam  cultivators.  We  find  ths*- 
Mr.  A's  cultivator  is  worked  by  a  steam-engine  of  lO-hor^^ 
power ;  Mr.  B's  by  one  of  8-horse  power.     Mr.  C,  having  oim^ 

of  Messrs. 's  engines,  may  say  to  himself,  "  Why  should 

not  purchase  a  set  of  cultivating  tackle,  and  work  it  by  nm^ . 
steam-engine?"  For  his  guidance,  it  may  be  stated  that  fe^^ 
sets  require  less  than  the  actual  power  of  20  horses,  and  tt^- 
additional  power  is  obtained  by  working  steam  of  great  pressur-^ 
It  thus  becomes  necessary  that  Mr.  C  should  inquire  particular^ J 
as  to  the  strength  of  his  boiler ;  for  unless  care  and  caution  k^ 
exercised,  many  mishaps,  such  as  from  the  bursting  of  boiled* 
when  they  become  worn,  will  assuredly  take  place. 
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ding  of  Weekly  Council,  Feb.  I2th,  1862.  Sir  E.  Kbbbison,  Bart., 
,  in  the  Chair. 

this  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  W.  Pryor,  President  of 
Fova  Scotia  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  calling  attention  to  the 
otu8  leucantha  major,  or  Bokhara  clover,  as  a  plant  well  adapted 
e  climate  of  Great  Britain.  The  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
le  of  fibre,  roughly  prepared,  with  a  view  to  showing  that  this 
may  not  only  be  of  value  for  paper  manufacture,  but  of  some 
tuJ  importance  as  a  cheap  material  for  many  varieties  of  textile 
»,  and  m,ay  engage  more  attention  just  now  when  a  dearth  of 
a-wool  is  feared.  The  samples  of  fibre,  it  was  explained,  had 
exposed  to  the  weather  all  winter ;  which  exposure,  if  on  the 
land  it  reduced  its  strength,  on  the  other  proved  its  durability 
itness  for  scutching.  The  manuring  or  cropping  might  b^  done 
7eral  times  during  the  season,  according  to  the  desired  fineness 
lierwise  of  the  fibre,  as  it  grows  six  feet  high  before  seeding.  In 
ample  the  remaining  wood  showed  the  medium  growth  of  the 
when  cropped.  This  plant  grown,  mown,  and  cured  like  hay, 
reated  in  eSl  respects  afber  the  American  process  of  cottonizing 
aow  successfully  and  largely  adopted  in  the  Northern  States  (see 
Jticle  in  '  Himt's  Merchants'  Magazine,*  for  May),  might  prove 
3at  importance  to  the  manufacturer. 

parcel  of  seeds  of  Chinese  vegetables,  sent  by  Captain  J.  H. 
ence  Archer,  60th  Kifles,  were  distributed  among  some  of  the 
)ers  present  for  trial. 

'.  Chables  Barnet,  Member  of  Council,  reported  the  following : — 

Account  of  Burmese  Wheat  grown  at  Stratton. 

)ecemb€r  17th,  1859,  dibbled  38  poles  of  gravel  land,  after  tares 
I  and  late  turnips  fed  off;  quantity  sown,  f  of  a  peck;  in  full 
1  July  15th ;  reaped  August  27th ;  produce  12  bushels,  weight 
8.  per  bushel ;  straw  881  lbs. :  cavings  and  chaff  94  lbs." 


eting   of  Weekly  Council,   Feb,  26th.      Mr.  Eatmond   Barker, 
President,  in  the  Chair,    s 

Adulteration  of  Oilcake. 
extract  of  a  letter  was  read  from  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Co.,  of  Hull, 
ig  the  attention  of  landlords  to  the  fraud  tiius  committed  upon 
ling  tenants  in  those  cases  where  they  have  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
►ing  tenant's  cake-bill — "  unless  bran,  nut-cake,  rice-meal,  &c., 
3  valuable  to  the  land  as  cakes  made  entirely  from  linseed." 
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Mr.  Fbebb  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  steadily  mamtam- 
ing  tho  artificial  fertility  of  the  soil  for  the  economical  production  of 
crops.  Allowances  to  outgoing  tenants  for  oilcake  consmned  aie  one 
important  means  to  this  end. 

Mr.  FiSHEB  HoBBs  reminded  the  Society  of  a  discussion  held  in 
that  room  a  few  years  since  upon  the  subject,  when  it  was  remariDedbj 
one  or  two  large  oilcake  crushers,  that  they  made  many  varieties  of  cib 
— even  as  many  as  nine  or  ten  different  sorts — ^bnt  that  one  of  thea 
only  was  a  genuine  article !  He  referred  to  Lincolnshire  as  a  comt^ 
where  the  custom  prevailed  of  remunerating  the  outgoing  tenant  fv 
unexhausted  improvements ;  and  suggested  fiiat  on  some  future  ooeir 
sion  a  paper  should  bo  prepared  on  this  subject^ 

EussiAx  Agbicultxtbb. 
Mr.  Fbebe  next  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Society  a  condfle 
and  interesting  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Agricultonl 
Society  of  Moscow  during  the  year  1860,  acknowledging  bis  oUigir 
tions  to  M.  S^ourroff  of  the  Eussian   Embassy  for  ezphiDatioiv 
respecting  Bussian  weights,  &c.     Eussian  agriculture  appears  to  be 
now  undergoing  an  important  crisis,  arising  chiefly  out  of  the  recent 
emancipation  of  the  serfs.     It  cannot  stand  stiU.     It  must  either 
relapse — if  not  utterly  collapse — or  assume  new  life  and  energy  from 
that  measure.     Most  probably  the  first  effect  will  be  un&voun^  to 
agricultiu*e ;  but  in  the  end  it  may  be  hoped  that  this  righteous  act 
will  meet  with  its  due  reward.     Any  such  crisis  in  that  §^ieat  empiie 
must  exercise  an  important  influence  on  our  imports.     On  the  fsM  of 
the  report  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Society,  it  is  evident  that 
social  and  financial  questions  are  more  urgent  in  Eussia^  than  those 
which  relate  to  scientific  agriculture.     In  his  opening  addresB,  H. 
Alexander  Kochelew,   tho   president,   answering  the  objection  that 
their  discussions  were  not  sufficiently  practicid,  says: — "How  can 
we    discuss    the    proper    management    of  woods,  when  we  baldly 
know  whether  our  forests  are  our  own  ?    How  can  we  improve  onr 
stock  when  our  herds  are  wasted  by  epidemics  and   plundered  in 
spite  of  the  police  ?    How  con  wo  afford  ourselves  new  impIementB 
when  we  cannot  procure  that  capital  which  is  indispensable  ?    How 
can  we  arrange  systems  of  culture  when  uncertain  as  to  oup  workmeD) 
whether  labour  is  free  or  compulsory  ?    And  this  firee  labour — aze  ^ 
sure  it  will  not  be  subject  to  all  kinds  of  uncertainties  by  the  infrac- 
tion of  contracts  on  the  part  of  tho  workmen  ?    All  these  questions 
bear  more  directly  at  tliis  moment  upon  rural  economy  than  any  othBf 
discussion  with  regard  to  soils,  implements,  &c.'* 

The  report  divides  itseK  into  two  branches :  the  first,  on  "  Qsettioii^ 
Economiqucs ; "  and  second,  "  Questions  Ptatiques"  The  first  qufifl- 
tion  of  general  economy  which  came  before  the  Society  was  a  propoflil 
for  tho  establishment  of  an  association  of  farm-bailL£& ;  the  assodar 
tion  being  required  to  stand  security  for  each  of  its  members.  B 
appears  that  the  Society  prudently  declined  to  take  the  initiative  in 
that  matter.  The  next  question  considered  was,  that  of  offering  priies 
for  essays  on  the  best  methods  of  employing  free  labour.     At  tho 
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third  meetmg  the  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Doinain  expressed  the  in- 
tention of  gi^g  prizes  to  those  proprietors  who  had  already  intro- 
duced free  labour,  if  there  were  any  persons  qualified  to  compete  for 
those  prizes — "  s'U  y  a  en  Bussie  des  Sconomea  pareUs"  At  the  fourth 
Bitting,  M.  Chatiloff  brought  under  notice  some  leading  points  affect- 
ing the  Eussian  agriculturist,  viz.  the  difficulties  to  which  they  were 
eiposed  by  an  inadequate  amount  of  capital ;  the  need  of  a  clumge  in 
ftd  passports  famished  to  workmen  ;  and  the  want  of  power  to  enforce 
ample  written  agreements  and  contracts.  At  the  same  time  he  gives 
VL  interesting  cedculation  of  the  amount  of  capital  required  for  £Emn- 
ing  in  different  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  the  governments  of 
Biasan  and  Toula  he  calculated  that  a  farm  of  270  acres  (English) 
wonld  require  a  capital  of  21. 11«.  per  acre ;  whilst  in  the  government 
of  Moscow  Bl.  14:8.  per  acre  would  be  needed. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  resolved — first,  by  a  majority  of  29  to  10,  that 
compulsory  labour  is  out  of  the  question,  as  being  incompatible  with 
personal  freedom  ;  secondly}  by  a  majority  of  36  to  1,  that  this  Society, 
whilst  admitting  the  necessity  of  introducing  free  labour,  expresses  a 
(H>nviction  that,  for  want  of  private  capital,  its  introduction  would 
^counter  insurmountable  obstacles. 

At  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Society  the  relations  between  workmen 
ind  employer  were  discussed ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  pass>books 
Uvrets)  must  be  substituted  for  passports,  and  in  those  livreta  should 
)e  entered  the  terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  master  and  his 
rorkman.  It  was  further  urged  that  contracts  written  on  plain  paper 
hould  be  made  binding ;  and  that  a  breach  of  such  contntcts  should 
»e  met  with  prompt  punishment,  after  an  oral  and  public  hearing 
lefore  a  magistrate.  At  the  next  sitting  of  the  Society,  the  propriety 
(f  instituting  model  farms  in  different  provinces  was  discussed ;  and 
he  committee  report  favourably  on  the  suggestion,  and  invite  the  co- 
operation of  local  proprietors  and  agriciSturists.  The  next  point 
tonsidered  was  that  of  drainage  and  irrigation,  in  reference  to  which 
he  office  of  the  Imperial  Domain  had  taken  the  initiative.  Then 
bllowed  what  may  be  termed  a  "  national  grievance ; "  the  question 
f  horse-stealing  was  brought  forward,  which  it  was  said  could  not 
le  put  down  wi^out  a  change  in  the  criminal  law,  and  the  institution 
ii  trial  by  jury,  oral  pleading,  and  publicity  at  the  trial.  At  the  next 
iiting  was  considered  the  importance  of  the  organization  of  Banques 
rerritoriales,  as  a  remedy  for  the  existing  want  of  fdnds  for  the 
>ayment  of  wages,  and  for  the  difficulties  under  which  the  landed 
)roprietors  laboured  in  raising  money  on  the  security  of  the  land. 

We  now  come  to  the  "  Questions  pratiques" — the  practical  discussions; 
nd  upon  the  first  of  these — the  drying  of  grain — English  farmers 
lave  still  some  lessons  to  learn.  It  was  resolved  that  every  grain 
Qust  be  dried  equally  throughout ;  that  all  the  grains  should  be 
qually  dried ;  and  that  so  much  heat  must  be  applied  as  will  come 
hort  of  destroying  the  germ.  Out  of  these  questions  naturally  arose 
he  following  points :  What  is  the  right  temperature  for  drying  ? — 
low  long  ought  the  heat  to  be  applied  ? — ^what  degree  of  dryness  or 
leat  destroys  the  germ  ? — what  produces  the  sweating  of  the  grain 
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after  it  lias  been  in  the  kiln  ? — and  lastly  (a  qnestion  wbicli  often 
comes  before  the  English  farmer  in  a  damp  season),  when  the  gnin 
has  been  properly  dried,  how  much  will  it  have  increased  in  specific 
gravity,  and  how  much  will  it  have  decreased  in  volume  ? 

The  establishment  of  a  chemical  laboratory  in  connection  wilh 
the  Society*s  farm, — an  offer  from  an  American  implement-maker 
to  open  a  store  for  the  sale  of  his  implements, — the  merits  of 
a  reaping-machine  of  home  manufacture  (the  cost  of  which  ins 
to  be  26Z.,  and  which,  according  to  local  report  (au  dire  de$  knh 
names  des  pays),  could  reap  21^  acres  per  day  I), — experiments  wifli 
manures  and  reports  upon  foreign  implements, — were  severally  dis- 
cussed. After  this,  the  Society  considered  whether  arrangemenis 
could  not  be  made  for  securing  a  supply  of  common  salt,  duty  free, 
for  the  use  of  stock;  and  whether  it  might  not  be  so  mixed  w& 
pitch  and  tar  that  it  would  still  be  available  for  stock,  although  not 
serviceable  for  the  use  of  man.  The  question  of  horse-stealing  then 
came  again  imder  notice ;  and  it  was  debated  whether,  in  connection 
with  free  labour,  it  was  necessary  or  desirable  to  send  the  horses  to 
pasturage,  or  keep  them  in  stables  ?  whether  they  should  be  supplied 
with  green  or  dry  food  ?  and  in  either  case  what  was  the  due  relstioD 
between  pasture  and  arable  land  ?  Thereupon  it  was  resolved  ihst, 
when  land  is  farmed  on  the  three-course,  horses  cannot  profitably  bo 
kept  in  a  stable,  but  must  feed  on  the  fallow  and  in  the  ravines  and 
forests ;  but  that,  where  there  are  artificial  meadows  and  improted 
implements,  horses  may  be  stabled. 

The  Society  has  also  a  department  for  foreign  correspondence,  and 
had  received  some  seasonable  information  from  Bohemia.  In  that 
country,  when  serfdom  and  feudal  service  were  abolished,  attempta 
had  been  made  to  lease  lands  to  farmers,  which  had  utterly  fidled. 
The  farmers  in  question  did  not  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  utterly 
ruined  the  properties ;  so  that  the  landlords,  after  experiencing  heaivy 
losses,  found  themselves  obliged  to  break  with  them,  in  order  to 
save  the  remains  of  their  fortunes :  an  indication  this,  that  son^ 
of  the  obligations  inserted  in  our  leases  are  not  quite  so  superfluoiiB 
as  may  be  sometimes  supposed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that 
the  peasants  of  Bohemia,  being  exempt  from  forced  service,  ftfiB 
their  own  land  with  tolerable  success. 

The  Eeport  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  Society's  gWB 
model  farm.  This  fiurm,  situated  in  the  government  of  Mosocv, 
consists  of  712  English  acres,  and  is  rented  at  4tOl.  Ss.j  or  Is.  Hi* 
per  acre.  Of  the  whole  number  of  acres,  406  were  under  the 
plough,  24  held  as  mStatrte — that  is,  leased  out  to  peasants  on  con- 
dition of  sharing  in  the  fruits — 27  in  herbs,  68  consisted  of  wood, 
30  of  high  road,  13^  of  fiEum  roads,  108  of  ponds,  marshes,  and 
copses,  and  27  acres  were  devoted  to  the  experimental  field.  The 
course  of  arable  farming  was  10  shifts.  First  year,  rye,  with  a  fiill 
coating  of  manure,  at  the  rate  of  14ti  tons  the  acre ;  second,  potatoes; 
third,  oats,  with  English  seed;  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  ft 
layer  (herbes  fourrageres) ;  sixth  and  seventh,  green  crop  {pUvriM 
fourrageres) ;  eighth,  pasture ;  ninth,  Eussian  oats ;  and  in  the  tenth 
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ear,  fallow.  The  plongHing  was  5  inches  deep;  the  manure  was 
9Y^red  by  ploughing  witiiout  a  couUer^  the  field  being  subsoiled  to  a 
iriher  depdi  of  5  inches.  The  rye  was  preceded  by  vetches  and 
spergules  "  (spurry  or  spurge),  sown  and  fed.  The  land  was  broken 
p  in  July,  sown  to  rye  in  August,  and  the  amount  of  crop  grown  was 
1  bushels  per  acre.  For  potatoes,  planted  with  from  7  to  8  tons  of 
lAnure,  about  46  bushels  of  seed  were  used  per  acre,  and  the  crop  was 
88  bushels  per  acre.  After  potatoes,  oats  were  sown  on  the  5th  of 
[»y ;  and  a  week  after,  a  layer,  partly  of  clover  and;^partly  of  latches 
Oiarex),  was  sown  on  the  oats.  Unless  this  Bussian  Carex  is  a 
iperior  variety,  it  is  a  rough  sedgy  grass,  which  in  other  countries 
onld  by  no  means  be  thought  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  seed  for 
its  (English)  amounted  to  5^  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  crop  yielded 
aarly  56  bushels  per  acre.  Grass  and  clover  layer  followed,  which 
as  made  into  hay,  and  produced  about  19  cwt.  to  the  acre  on  an 
rerage.  They  used  Nicholson's  horse-rake  and  haymaking  machine, 
id  Wood  and  Dray's  mower,  in  addition  to  the  scythe.  After  having 
in  four  years  under  green  crops,  the  field  was  ploughed  in  the 
itumn,  harrowed,  and  sown  in  the  spring  with  5  bushels  of  Eussian 
its  per  acre,  the  produce  of  which  was  30  bushels  per  acre,  whilst  the 
Qglish  oats  had  previously  yielded  35  bushels  per  acre.  In  this 
perimental  field  they  grew  again  the  Carex,  also  "  spergules,"  and 
•tches.  They  had  also  a  plot  of  potatoes,  to  b6  followed  by  rye ;  and 
the  rye  succeeds  well  after  potatoes,  that  course  will  be  considered 
munerative.  Turnips  have  been  tried,  but  failed;  being  partly 
stroyed  by  insects,  and  partly  burnt  up  by  the  severe  drought  in  the 
)nth  of  July.  Pot-herbs  also  failed.  Besides  Wood's  and  Burgess 
d  Key's  reapers.  Wood  and  Dray's  mowers  and  locomotive  thraish- 
S  machines  have  also  been  tried. 

From  these,  which  are  the  chief  points  in  this  Eeport,  we  gather 
it  the  great  difficulties  the  Eussian  agriculturists  have  to  contend 
th  are,  first,  a  want  of  capital,  implying  also  a  want  of  borrowing 
wer  among  the  landed  proprietors ;  again,  in  its  turn  implying  the 
nt  of  a  marketable  title,  which  can  only  arise  from  a  defective  tenure 
land,  for  which  the  most  obvious  remedy  is  that  recently  adopted 
our  Indian  empire,  of  giving  to  the  occupiers  full  and  perfect 
nership.  The  defects  in  the  law  and  its  administration  and  the 
ictical  working  of  the  police  system  in  Eussia  are  prominently 
►ught  under  notice.  When  we  are  annually  reminded  of  our  large 
ional  expenditure  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  when  in 
•  respective  districts  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  grumble  a  little 
;he  demands  made  upon  us  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rural  police, 
s  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  very  intimate  connection  subsisting 
ween  a  due  administration  of  justice  and  the  prosperity  of  agri- 
ture.  The  proposal  to  substitute  livrets,  or  pass-books,  for  the  old 
sports  of  the  workmen,  is  worthy  of  our  consideration.  We  know, 
the  case  of  domestic  servants,  how  desirous  we  are  that  they  should 
ag  a  good  character  from  their  last  place.  The  object  of  these 
eis  is,  that  they  should  be  a  passport  to  the  workman  from  one 
3ter  to  another,  in  the  same  way  as  the  books  which  are  famished 
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to  joumcymen  in  variotifl  trades  in  this  cotintry  when  they  remo?e 
from  town  to  town.  Perhaps,  owing  to  the  operation  of  our  PoonIkwb, 
which  give  urgent  reasons  for  employing  all  workmen,  good,  IniI, 
or  indifferent,  and  therefore  paying  them  all  at  the  same  rate,  &) 
importance  of  good  character  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  tiie 
additional  value  which  ought  to  attach  to  his  services,  if  he  be  lealfy 
a  responsible,  trustworthy  man,  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  In  oar 
more  advanced  state  of  agriculture  it  would  be  a  gain  if  the  En^ish 
workman,  instead  of  being  hired  annually,  with  or  without  a  chametei; 
at  a  statute  fair,  were  passed  on  from  one  neighbourhood  to  anotiur 
with  that  kind  of  character  which  would  be  implied  in  the  eziskenoeof 
these  livretSy  or  pass-books.  There  is  yet  another  point  in  which  le 
have  also  a  lesson  to  learn,  viz..  What  is  the  practical  effect  of  diy- 
ing  com  upon  its  bulk  ?  When  com  is  dried,  what  is  the  idi- 
tion  between  the  loss  in  volume  or  bulk,  and  the  increase  of  weigbtpsr 
bushel,  or  in  specific  gravity  ?  Practically  the  question  often  ariseB 
whether  we  should  sell  our  wheat  in  a  somewhat  damp  condition,  in 
August,  or  wait  a  week  or  two,  until  it  had  biBCome  dry,  when  it  wodd 
weigh  1  or  2  lbs.  per  bushel  more,  and  perhaps  realise  an  additional 
2«.  per  quarter,  but  with  a  loss  of  bulk. 


Meeting  of  WeeJdy  Council,  March  12th.  Mr.  Bayuond  Babkib, 
Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Lecture  bt  Pbofessob  Yoelceeb  ok  Milk. 

Professor  Yoelceeb  said :  Milk  is  essentially  an  emulsion  of  ft^ 
particles  in  a  solution  of  casein  and  milk-sugar.  The  fatty  matter  is 
not  contained  in  it  in  a  free  condition,  but  enclosed  in  a  little  oeDt 
consisting  of  casein,  a  substance  which  exists  also  in  a  state  of  solution 
in  milk,  and  is  precipitated  when  milk  gets  sour ;  in  other  words,  d^^ 
butter  is  encased  in  curd.  These  milk-globules  are  of  difSsrent  sixv 
in  different  animals ;  and  even  in  animals  of  the  same  kind  they  TiiJ 
from  the  l-2000th  to  the  l-4000th  part  of  an  inch.  They  are  gone- 
rally  round,  but  sometimes  egg-shaped.  Certain  yellow  spots^  caUed 
epithelium  cells,  are  generally  found  in  minute  quantities  even  in 
sound  milk.  Besides  the  substances  just  mention^  milk  invariabtj 
contains  a  certain  proportion  of  mineral  matter,  which  is  essentiil^ 
the  same  as  the  incombustible  part  of  bone.  The  ash  of  milk  is  V^ 
in  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  magnesia,  or  bone-etf^ 
Butter,  curd,  milk-sugar,  and  mineral  substances  are  then  the  nonnd 
constituents  of  milk.  In  diseased  milk  we  find  a  number  of  aocideDid 
substances  which,  although  they  cannot  always  be  identified  by  chemioil 
tests,  may  generally  be  recognised  by  the  microscope.  This  is  the  case 
with  pus,  or  corrupt  matter ;  but  even  the  microscope  is  not  aUe  in 
all  cases  to  decide  whether  the  milk  is  wholesome  or  not. 

In  many  instances  food  contains  substances  which  have  a  deddodlT 
medicinal  effect,  and  which,  passing  rapidly  into  the  milk,  convoy  fx> 
it  the  some  medicinal  properties  which  the  substances  themseboB 
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s.  Thus,  if  an  animal  takes  castor-oil  in  considerable  qnan- 
the  purgative  effects  of  the  oil  pass  into  the  milk.  Colouring 
8 — the  red  in  madder,  the  blue  in  indigo,  and  the  tint  of  the 
m  weeds  Mercurialis  annua  and  Polygonum  avicuLare — likewise 
nto  milk'  and  colour  it.  In  like  manner  smelling  substances 
micate  a  taste ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  turnip  flavour  is  imparted 
k. 
» white  appearance  of  milk  is  due  to  the  milk-globules  suspended 

As  these  globules  are  separated  in  the  shape  of  cream,  the 
)ecomes  clearer,  and  acquires  a  peculiar  bluish  tint,  which  is  a 
ood  indication  of  its  character.  The  less  transparent  milk  is, 
tter,  and  the  more  butter  it  contains.  An  extensive  series  of 
es  of  milk,  which  I  have  made,  has  brought  out  this  &ct,  that, 
the  proportion  of  casein  varies  but  in  a  trifling  degree,  the 
t  of  butter  or  fatty  matter  in  milk  is  subject  to  very  great  varia- 

The  following  table  will  give    some  idea  of  the  amount  of 


Composition  of  New  MlUc 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

gar 

matter  (ash) 

83-90 

7-62 

3-31 

4-46 

•71 

85-20 
4-96 
3-66 
5-05 
113 

87-40 

3-43 

3-12 

512 

•93 

89-95 

1-99 

2-94 

4-48 

•64 

age  of  dry  matters  . . 

100-00 
16«10 

100*00 
14-80 

100-00 
12-60 

100-00 
10-05 

variations.  In  the  first  sample  you  have,  in  round  numbers,  no 
Em  li  per  cent,  of  butter ;  in  tiie  second,  5  per  cent. ;  in  the 
3i  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  fourth,  2  per  cent.  These  four 
s  have  been  selected  to  show  the  widest  range  of  variation 
I  have  met  with  in  milk.  The  first  sample,  which  is  an 
Lngly  rich  one,  comes  from  the  dairy  of  Mr.  Harrison,  of 
r  Court ;  the  second  sample  is  richer  in  butter  than  ordinary  ; 
rd  fairly  represents  the  composition  of  milk  of  average  good 
V ;  and  the  last,  milk  of  poor  quality.  They  are  all  four  genuine 
ind  not  produced  in  any  way  abnormally.  I  ascribe  the  great 
3S  of  the  first  to  the  extremely  good  pasture  upon  which  the 
'^ere  being  fed  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  milk  generally  b6- 
richer  in  quality,  but  less  in  quantity — that  is,  in  September 
tober,  and  up  to  J^ovember.  Generally  speaking,  milk  is  richer 
fall,  and  poorer  in  the  spring;  but  if  animals  are  stinted  in 
I  autumn,  they  yield  not  only  Ettle,  but  also  poor  milk.  I  will 
)int  out  the  great  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  of 
it  animals.  The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of 
Ik  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  one  example  of  the  milk  of 
)rous  animals. 
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ComposlUon  of  the  Milk  of— 

cow. 

Human. 

Ass. 

Goat 

Ewe. 

CtfBhron 

Water  ..    .. 
Butter 
Casein 
Milk  sugar 
Mineral  mat- 
ters (ash)  ; 

87-02 
3-13 
4*48 
4-77 

•60 

88*94 
2-67 
3-92 
4-33 

-14 

91-C5 

•u 

1-82 
6-08 

-34 

85-54 
4*08 
4-52 

5-86 
) 

76-70 
1-20 

13*37 
7-10 

1-63 

83-10 
4*45 
6*76 
5*73 

•96 

67'JO 
13-80 
14-60 
3*45 

1-48 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

The  milk  of  camivorous  animals  is  very  much  the  richer  in  all  ibe 
yarious  constitiients,  especially  in  casein  or  cord.  No  other  food  wiU 
at  all  compare  with  it.  Solid  bntcher's-meat  contains  lees  real  nntn- 
ment  and  more  water  than  this  description  of  milk.  This  will  e^laln 
at  once  the  extreme  difficulty  of  bringing  np  a  puppy  by  hand.  No 
kind  of  food  is  sufficiently  concentrated  adequately  to  provide  for  the 
nourishment  of  a  puppy,  strong  beef-tea  being  perhaps  the  moflt 
available  substitute  for  that  purpose.  It  is  not  only  the  amount  of 
curd,  but  also  that  of  butter,  which  is  so  extremely  large  in  the  milk 
of  a  bitch.  The  milk  of  camivorous  animals  has  another  peculiarity, 
viz.  that  it  contains  no  milk-sugar  at  all.  Milk-sugar  is  very  abon- 
dant  in  the  milk  of  herbivorous  animals ;  and,  curiously  enough,  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  milk  of  camivorous  animals  when,  l^ 
domestication,  they  become  gradually  accustomed  to  bread  diet,  ana 
increases  with  the  increased  amount  of  bread  and  starchy  food  supplied 
to  the  animal.  This  shows  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  food 
and  the  composition  of  the  milk. 

Compared  with  the  milk  of  camivorous  animals,  that  of  the  asB 
appears  extremely  poor;  whereas  it  shows,  according  to  the  taUe 
before  you,  as  much  as  914  per  cent,  of  water,  it  contains  but  little 
casein,  scarcely  any  butter,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ash.  On  the  othtf 
hand,  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  rich  in  milk-sugar,  which  is  a  very 
digestible  material ;  hence,  on  the  Continent,  it  is  used  as  medicine  in 
cases  of  indigestion,  especially  for  children,  who  take  a  teaspoonM  or 
two  at  a  time ;  as  an  aperient  medicine,  I  do  not  know  any  so  whole8(Hne 
for  invalids  as  this  lacteine,  as  it  is  called.  The  composition  of  the  mitt 
of  a  well-fed  donkey  would,  however,  be  probably  more  rich  than  the 
sample  analysed,  wluch  was  taken  from  a  German  donkey,  which,  like 
Irish  donkeys,  lived  on  the  road-side,  certainly  not  on  the  richest  kind 
of  food. 

Let  me  now  notice  the  composition  of  two  specimens  of  ewe's  milk 
quite  recently  analysed  by  me.  The  first  sample  I  had  the  pleasnre 
of  analysing  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Eichmond.  Having  lost  many 
lambs  in  his  flock,  his  Grace  thought  it  probable  that  we  cause  ii 
this  was  that  the  milk  was  poor,  or  contained  something  injuriona. 
On  carefully  examining  the  milk  with  the  microscope,  I  found  it  per- 
fectly normal,  showing  no  symptom  of  disease.     My  analysis  also 
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igreed  in  the  main  with  other  published  analyses  of  ewe's  milk.  But 
m  making  the  second  analysis  from  the  milk  of  ewes  on  the  College 
ann,  which  had  lambed  about  three  days,  I  was  struck  with  the  very 
;reat  difference  in  quality  exhibited,  the  latter  sample  containing  30 
>er  cent,  of  solid  matter,  whereas  in  the  former  we  have  only  16.  I 
uiYe  not  learned,  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  ewes,  what 
ime  had  elapsed  since  they  lambed — a  circumstance  which  very  Qiuch 
nfluences  the  quality  of  the  milk  ;  indeed  the  first  milV  yielded  by 
he  ewe  after  the  lamb  is  dropped  is  more  like  cream  than  milk.  I 
»ve  reported  to  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  that  the  milk  was  of  good 
nality  compared  with  other  samples  of  ewe's  milk,  analyses  of  which 
made,  not  in  England,  but  on  the  Continent :  it  is  quite  possible 
iat,  after  all,  this  milk  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  but  we  have  not 
Qfficient  data  to  establish  the  fact.  It  is  very  interesting  to  notice 
le  high  concentration  of  the  milk  of  ewes  in  the  first  three  or  four 
ays  after  lambing,  a  circumstance  which  explains  the  difficulty  which 
t  experienced  in  bringing  up  a  lamb  when  the  mother  has  died 
lortly  after  its  birth.  1  propose  now  to  reserve  a  couple  of  ewes, 
id  to  analyse  their  milk  from  time  to  time,  that  I  may  ascertain 
hat  is  its  average  composition,  and  to  what  extent  it  gradually 
HJomes  poorer. 

The  quality  of  cow's  milk  is  affected  by  the  age  of  the  animal,  as 
sU  as  by  the  distance  from  the  time  of  calving.  An  old  cow  does 
>t  yield  such  good  milk  or  as  much  milk  as  a  young  one.  I  have 
en  an  analysis  of  a  very  poor  milk,  analysed  in  Holland  by  Dr. 
lumbaur,  which  came  from  a  cow  which  has  had  ten  calves.  Nothing 
•pears  so  unprofitable  as  to  keep  cows  for  so  long  a  period.  Grene- 
Qy  speaking,  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  calf,  the  mii  becomes  poorer. 
Climate  also  affects  the  quality  of  the  milk  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
moist  and  temperate  seasons  and  localities  we  obtain  a  larger 
lantity,  though  generally  a  poorer  description  of  milk,  than  in  dry 
d  warm  countries.  The  quality  of  milk  is  thus  affected  by  the 
nperature,  and  the  amoimt  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere;  but 
mething  no  doubt  is  also  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  water  which 
wet  seasons  is  present  in  the  produce.  That  the  general  state  of 
alth  and  condition  of  the  animal  has  a  marked  influence  on  the 
ality  of  the  milk,  need  hardly  be  stated. 

The  time  at  which  the  milk  is  taken  is  said  to  have  also  an  effect  upon 
3  quality.  In  most  agricultural  treatises  you  will  find  it  stated  that 
)ming  milk  is  generally  richer  than  evening  milk ;  but  my  results  do 
t  favour  that  general  notion.  Out  of  thirty-two  samples  which  I  ana- 
led,  taken  in  the  morning  and  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  found 
eight  cases  the  morning  poorer  than  the  evening  milk,  in  four  cases 
bund  it  richer,  and  in  four  there  was  no  perceptible  difference.  I 
1  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  morning  milk  was  the  richer  ;  and 
ieed  the  first  three  analyses  which  I  made  confirmed  this  impression ; 
t,  on  extending  the  series  of  analyses,  I  found  a  larger  number  of  cases 
which  the  evening  was  richer  than  the  morhing  milk.  This  was  a 
3fal  warning  against  hasty  generalisation.  The  conclusion  at  which 
arrived  is,  that  the  time  of  day  has  not  so  much  to  do  with  the 
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matter  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  which  is  given  some 
three  or  four  hours  before  milking.  I  have  traced  this  distinctly. 
At  one  time  I  have  found  the  milk  of  our  dairy  stock  poor  in  tie 
evening.  The  cows  were  then  out  at  grass,  and  had  not  a  snffideiit 
supply ;  they  received  in  the  evening  oilcake  and  rapecake,  and  then 
they  produced  in  the  morning  richer  milk,  showing  plainly  the  effiMst 
of  the  food  upon  the  morning  milk.  At  another  time,  in  the  winter, 
I  found  that,  when  the  cows  were  fed  in  the  morning  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  with  barley-meal  and  rapecake,  they  produced  richer 
evening  milk.  I  believe  then  that  the  qualify  of  the  milk  is  affected 
by  the  food,  and  by  the  time  at  which  food  is  given  to  cows. 

The  race,  and  breed,  and  size  of  the  animal  have  also  an  important 
influence  on  the  quality  of  the  milk.  The  Aldemeys,  the  Chatelaynefl} 
&c.,  are  too  well  known  to  practical  men  for  the  rich  quality  of  their 
milk  to  need  any  comment  on  my  part.  It  is  generally  believed  thit 
thoroughbred  cows  do  not  produce  so  much  or  so  rich  a  milk  as  the 
common  dairy  stock — that  grass-fed  stock  produces  more  and  a  better 
description  of  milk.  Some  experiments  which  I  have  made  on  thil 
subject  have  given  me  a  rather  unexpected  result,  £rom  which  I  cannot 
draw  satisfiictory  inferences. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1860,  I  selected  three  cows  firom 
the  common  dairy  stock  and  three  pedigree  shorthorns.     They  were 
kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  on  what  is  at  present  Mr. 
Stratton's  fjEirm,  which  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Pi^oetor} 
being  fed  upon  good  pasture-land.     After  a  time  the  cows  received, 
besides  the  grass,  1  lb.  apiece  of  .excellent  linseed,  and  in  a  week's 
time  a  second  pound  was  added.     I  carefully  ascertained  ^the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  the  milk  at  different  periods,  but  could  not 
discover  much  difference  in  the  milk  given  severally  by  the  two 
kinds   of  cows,  nor    any    perceptible  change  in  the    quantity  or 
quality  given  by  either  when  the  richer  food  was  supplied.     Thus  the 
common  cows  yielded  milk  which  gave  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  butter, 
and  the  thoroughbred  shorthorns  gave  a  milk  of  the  same  qualilj 
within  onc-flfth  per  cent.     The  total  amount  of  solid  matter  in  bou 
cases  was  the  same.     The  quantity  of  milk  produced  by  the  three 
pedigree  cows,  kept  on  grass  alone,  amounted  to  28  pints  in  the  morn- 
ing and  21  in  the  evening,  making  together  49  pints.     The  ccmunoo 
daLy  stock  produced  rather  more  than  81  pints  in  the  morning  and 
21  in  the  evening,  making  together  52  pints.     When  they  received 
1  lb.  of  cake  per  cow,  the  three  pedigree  cows  gave  in  the  morning 
26^  pints,  and  in  the  evening  22,  making  together  48^  pints.    The 
three  common  dairy  cows  produced  in  l£ie  morning  28^  pints,  and 
in  the  evening  18,  making  together  46^  pints.     When  2  lbs.  of  cake 
were  given  to  each  cow,  the  tibree  pedigree  cows  produced  26^  pinta 
in  the  morning  and  21  in  the  evening,  in  all  47^  pints;   whereas 
the  three   common   dairy  cows,   with  the    same  quantity  of  cake, 
produced   30  pints   in  tibe  morning  and  19  in  the  evening,  in  all 
49  pints.     It  follows  from  this,  tlmt,  whilst  the  quality  of  %e  milk 
was  not  materially  bettered,  the  quantity  became  slightly  less,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  three  ordinary  cows.    It  would  appear, 
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ihen,  that  the  additional  food  had  a  tendency  to  go  into  meat  or 
x)  produce  &t.  This  shows  that  we  cannot  increase  or  improve  ad 
iififiitam  the  quantity  or  quality  of  milk.  Cows  which  have  a  ten- 
lency  to  &tten  when  supplied  with  additional  food  rich  in  oil  and  in 
kah-forming  materials,  like  linseed-cake,  have  the  power  of  converting 
hai  food  into  fat ;  but  they  do  not  produce  a  richer  millrj  and  they 
nay  even  produce  it  in  smaller  quantity.  It  is  this  which  renders  all 
iiTestigations  on  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  quantity  and  quality 
xf  milk  so  extremely  difBlcult.  According  to  theory  it  would  appear 
liat  food  rich  in  oily  or  fatty  matter  wodid  be  extremely  usefid  for 
noducing  rich  milk ;  but  in  practice  we  sometimes  find  that  it  pro- 
Inoes  fjEit  and  flesh  instead.  Sometimes  its  influence  is  even  injurious ; 
or  cows  supplied  too  abundantly  with  linseed-cake  produce  milk  which 
loes  not  make  good  butter. 

A  veiy  curious  case  of  this  kind  was  brought  under  my  notice  some 
iiDe  ago  by  Mr.  Barthropp.  He  had  milk  which  furnished  cream  that 
onld  not  be  made  into  butter.  When  put  into  the  chum  it  beat  up 
ato  froth ;  the  casein  would  not  separate  from  the  butter,  even  in  the 
old  weather  of  January.  Mr.  Barthropp  had  given  his  cows  linseed-cake 
n  considerable  quantities ;  and  this  cake,  perhaps  for  want  of  being 
uxed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  dry  hay,  evidently  had  the 
&ct  of  producing  too  much  liquid  fit.  On  trying  to  separate  as  much 
B  possible  the  solid  or  crystallised  fat  from  the  liquid  fat,  I  found 
bat  the  latter  was  very  much  in  excess  of  the  former.  This  is  the 
lost  striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  a  great  excess  of  oily  food 
&  the  quality  of  cream,  and  consequently  on  the  butter,  which  has 
ome  under  my  notice. 

In  speaking  of  the  quality  of  cream,  I  would  take  this  opportimity 
f  remarking,  that  bad  oilcake,  and  particularly  bad  linseed-cake,  does 
great  deal  more  harm  than  is  generally  supposed  by  dairymen.  The 
Jferior  taste  of  the  milk  is  well  known.  The  wholesomeness  of  the 
lilk  of  stall-fed  cows  is  further  affected  by  the  abominable  matters 
hich  are  occasionally  put  into  linseed-cake.  Oilcake^crushers  seem 
ow  to  have  the  privilege  of  incorporating  any  kind  of  oily  refuse  with 
Qseed-cake ;  and  since  this  has  been  the  case,  we  have  heard  more  frre- 
nently  of  diseased  milk,  and  of  milk  which  has  a  disagreeable  flavour. 
■  cows  must  have  extra  food,  and  linseed-cake  be  preferred  for  the 
irpose,  the  very  best  and  purest  kind  of  cake  will  answer  best. 
Distillery  wash,  the  acid  water  of  starchmakers,  and  similar 
fuse,  make  milk,  as  is  well  known,  watery ;  and  this  dispenses 
ith  the  necessity  of  mixing  it  afterwards  with  water.     Water  is  not 

much  added  to  milk  as  it  is  incorporated  in  the  animal  system 
fore  the  milk  is  produced.  It  is  well  known  that  acid  water,  and 
pecially  water  that  contains  lactic  acid,  has  a  tendency  to  produce 

abuncUnce  of  milk.  When  animals  are  fed  with  concentrated  food, 
ch  as  bean-meal  or  cake,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  advisable — in  the 
sence  of  brewers'  grains  or  distillery  refuse, — ^two  materials  which 
ntain  lactic  acid — to  generate  some  lactic  acid  by  keeping  barley- 
^  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water,  and  by  letting  it  slightly 
ment,  some  vegetable  matter  perhaps  being  added,  which  has  a 
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tendency  to  hasten  the  process.  By  doing  this,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  concentrated  food  like  cotton-cake,  or  bean-meal,  or  npe- 
cake,  would  be  rendered  more  digestible  —  more  readily  aTviliide 
for  the  production  of  milk  of  a  good  quality. 

Time  does  not  allow  ino  to  speak  at  length  of  the  influence  of 
various  kinds  of  food  on  the  dairy.  I  will  therefore,  in  condiuiont 
only  direct  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Society  to  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  testing  the  quality  of  milk. 

We  have  instruments — lactometers,  as  they  are  called — ^made  ior 
this  purpose ;  but  these  lead  frequently  to  erroneous  condnams 
being  most  of  them  based  on  erroneous  principles.  The  ooan- 
mon  lactometer,  which  is  in  effect  a  float,  when  immersed  in  nuU, 
indicates  by  its  position  the  strength  of  that  liquid.  Milkwhidi 
is  more  dense  keeps  the  float  higher:  milk  which  is  less  dflutt 
allows  it  to  sink  lower :  when  water,  therefore,  is  mixed  with  nuU, 
the  float  will  sink  deeper.  But  there  is  one  consideration  which  hii 
here  to  bo  taken  into  account.  It  is  this — that  the  batter  in  the 
cream  is  lighter  than  the  whey  of  milk.  Cream,  I  find  by  diieefc 
determinations,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*012  to  1*019.  It  nM 
slightly.  It  is  a  little  heavier  than  water,  but  lighter  than  the  wbej 
of  milk,  or  skimmed  milk.  Milk  rich  in  cream  would,  therefoie,  be 
lighter  than  milk  poor  in  cream.  By  this  lactometer  an  extra  qnantit;f 
of  cream  in  milk  is  indicated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  an  eitn 
quantity  of  water.  In  short,  this  instrument,  which  measores  the 
density  of  milk,  furnishes  very  incorrect  results.  I  cannot,  perhip0» 
make  this  clearer  to  you  than  by  giving  one  or  two  determinatioDB* 
In  testing  the  specific  gravity  of  good  milk,  I  found  it  as  follows:— 
1*030  to  1*032.  By  skimming  off  the  cream  the  gravity  is  incretfed. 
The  lactometer,  again  immersed  in  the  skimmed  milk,  now  rises  fiv^ 
divisions,  and  indicates  1*037.  But  if  I  take  off  firom  this  milk  th^ 
cream,  and  then  put  10  per  cent,  of  water  to  it,  I  get  again  predfldy 
the  same  specific  gravity  which  the  new  milk  originally  indicated, 
namely,  1*032.  I  believe  that  the  adulteration  most  commonly  pne- 
tised  in  large  towns  consists  in  taking  off  the  cream,  and  then,  n  tte 
milk  be  particularly  good,  adding  a  little  water.  This  is  not  indi- 
cated by  the  common  lactometer.  To*  meet  this  objection  attenrpt^ 
have  been  made  to  construct  a  lactometer  on  totally  dif^Breiit  pnn- 
ciplos.  If  the  milk  is  put  into  a  graduated  glass  and  allowed  to  settle, 
some  of  the  cream  rises,  and  the  quantity  can  then  be  read  oft  ^ 
good  milk  I  find  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  cream  by  volmne ;  inpoor 
milk  there  is  sometimes  as  little  as  from  6  to  7  per  cent  T^ 
instruments  give  more  useful  results  than  I  at  first  expected,  and  tf^ 
useful  as  a  means  of  making  comparisons. 

Temperature  has  some  influence  on  the  separation  of  tho  cream,  but 
not  so  great,  according  to  my  experiments,  as  is  generally  believed. 
When  the  temperature  is  about  50^,  most  of  tho  cream  is  sepaiated 
from  tho  milk  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours ;  and  about 
7-lOths  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter  remains  in  the  skimmed  milk 
However  long  you  may  keep  milk  at  rest,  it  is  impossible  to  sepaii^ 
the  cream  completely ;  and  if  the  process  be  conducted  at  a  teooipeiatiir^ 
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of  about  60°,  a  longer  time  than  twenty-four  hours  will  not  add  appre- 
ciably to  the  quantity  separated.  But  though  the  bulk  of  the  cream 
Iw  not  increased,  it  may  become  denser  when  the  temperature  is 
increased.  In  comparative  experiments,  therefore,  an  equal  tem- 
perature should  be  maintained. 

The  two  kinds  of  lactometers  might  be  used  together  with  advantage : 
one  to  measure  the  amount  of  cream,  and  the  ol£er  to  take  the  density 
of  the  skimmed  milk.     When  largo  quantities  of  milk  have  to  be  sup- 
plied to  workhouses  or  public  institutions,  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  a 
ready  mode  of  testing  its  quality.     It  might  be  so  arranged  that,  when 
the  milk  comes  in,  some  of  it  should  be  placed  in  graduated  tubes,  and 
at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  skimmed  milk  could  be  drawn  off,  and 
a  float  put  into  it.     This  float  might  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  the 
proportion  of  water  in  the  milk  from  10  to  12  per  cent.     I  intend  to 
make  a  number  of  analyses  of  milk  purposely  mixed  with  water,  and 
to  construct  a  set  of  two  instruments  for  testing  the  quality  of  milk. 
]i?hen  the  ordinary  lactometer,  which  measures  the  amount  of  cream 
in  the  milk,  is  used,  practical  difficulty  is  experienced  in  removing  the 
cream.    You  might  do  it  with  a  pipette ;  but  unless  you  have  a  very 
steady  hand  indeed  you  cannot  get  all  the  cream  off :  at  any  rate  the 
servants  in  a  large  establishment  could  not  be  expected  to  do  it.     I . 
hare,  therefore,  thought  of  using  an  instrument  similar  to  the  alcali-  ■ 
meter  of  Dr.  Moore,  analytical  chemist  of  Coblentz.     It  is  a  very, 
handy  instrument,  which  is  frequently  used  in  chemical  laboratories, . 
consisting  of  a  graduated  tube  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  each . 
of  Eoven  grains  content,  the  whole  being  the  hundredth  part  of  a . 
gallon.     You  ^vill  by  this  means  get  a  proportionate  part  of  a  gallon. . 
The  milk  is  filled  in,  and  then  left  for  four-and-twenty  hours.     The 
<*eam  rises,  and  can  be  readily  let  off  in  this  manner.    [The  Professor 
gftTe  a  practical  illustration  with   the   apparatus.]      The  specimen 
Wore  me  contains  no  less  than  fifteen  measures,  a  large  amount  of 
<^x^am.     If  in  London  Tm'lk  you  get  eight  or  nine  measures  of  cream, 
you  must  be  satisfied :  very  frequently  you  will  get  only  seven,  and 
^ven  six.     In  this  instrument  the  skim  milk  is  prevented  from  flowing 
^^  by  means  of  a  clasp,  and  an  Indian  rubber  tubing  at  the  bottom^ 
^hich,  being  pressed,  idlows  the  skim  milk  to  flow  ofi^  so  that  the 
<^i^am  gradually  descends  without  a  particle   escaping.      I  am   at. 
Present  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  cream  is  of  a  uniform, 
imposition  when  gathered  in  this  way.     If  it  is  so,  then  we  might 
^orm  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  butter  that  a  given  quantity  of  milk. 
4ould  produce.     There  is  one  other  lactometer,  or  milk-tester,  which 
a  simply  a  graduated  cylinder,  in  which  the  milk  is  kept  from  the. 
lifluence   of  the  atmosphere.      In   other  respects  it  resembles  the 
p^uated  tube ;  but  all  the  tubes  in  which  graduation  begins  at  the 
op  have  this  practical  inconvenience,  that  the  skimmed  milk  cannot 
ie  removed.     Of  late  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether 
he  size  of  the  tube  affects  the  quantity  of  cream  which  is  thrown  up,  or 
rhether  it  makes  any  appreciable  difference.     As  far  as  I  have  gone, 
rying  tubes  of  three  sizes,  I  do  not  find  any  difference  in  the  volume. 
Chese    instruments    and    investigations,  which  assume  very  varied 
ispects,  will  continue  to  occupy  my  attention. 

VOL.  XXIII.  2   E 
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The  D16CU8810N. 

Mr.  Beale  Brown  said,  lie  had  found  by  his  own  experience  that  it 
was  possible  to  give  additional  food  to  his  cows,  which  tended  to  &tten 
them,  without  making  any  difference  in  the  yield  of  cream.  He  also 
inquired  whether  the  practice  of  scalding  milk,  which  was  adopted 
in  DcYonshiro,  did  not  produce  a  complete  separation  of  the  creui 
from  the  milk  ?-=-to  which  Professor  Voelcker  answered,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  scalding  of  milk  would  throw  up  a  little  more  cream; 
but  no  amount  of  boiling  would  effect  a  complete  sepfBration.  Mr. 
Browne  also  called  attention  to  a  statement  in  the  '  Irish  Fanner^ 
Gazette,*  that  the  use  of  gorso  greatly  increased  the  quantity  df  milk ; 
and  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  resort  to  gorse  at  a  period  of 
the  year  when  other  kinds  of  food  were  not  abundant. 

Professor  Voelcker  was  aware  that  in  some  ports  of  Scotksd 
waste  lands  which  did  not  boar  anything  before,  are  now  coltinited 
entirely  witli  gorse,  intended  for  horses ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  this,  being  a  concentrated  food,  might  also  be  giyon  with  adTsn- 
tago  to  dairy  stock. 

Lord  FEYEUSHA3I  suggested  that  further  inquiries  as  to  the  com- 
pai'ative  merits  of  different  breeds  of  cows  were  desirable.  The  Pro- 
fessor had  not  alluded  to  roots,  but  he  presumed  he  would  not  object 
to  them  as  \vinter  food.  Mangold-wui*tzel,  carrots,  and  swede  turnips 
were,  he  believed,  excellent  food  for  winter.  True,  the  turnip  mi^t 
impart  a  peculiar  flavour  to  the  milk,  but  some  persons  said  that  tibat 
might  bo  counteracted.  Mangold-wurtzel,  however,  in  winter,  and 
eai'ly  in  spring,  was  certainly  an  important  ingredient  in  feeding 
milch  cows ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  it  would  bo  the  means  H 
increasing  the  fat  of  the  animal,  but  rather  of  augmenting  the  quantrtj 
of  milk. 

Mr.  MoonE  said,  some  years  ago  he  made  experiments  with  Aldemey, 
Shoiiihoni,  Hereford,  and  pedigree  cows,  and  the  result  was  so  fiff 
satisfactory  that  he  found  little  difference  between  them.  He  tested 
in  varioiLs  ways — drawing  off  the  milk  by  means  of  a  syphon — ^the 
quantity  of  milk  yielded  morning  and  evening,  at  different  dates 
from  the  time  of  calving,  and  found  it  very  uniform  in  shorthoisB, 
Hercfoi-ds,  and  pedigi'oe  cows,  though  there  was  a  great  difference  in 
quality.  He  wished  to  inquire  of  Professor  Voelcker,  whether  there 
was  any  one  particular  descrii)tion  of  milk-pan  that  was  preferablo  to 
another,  and  whether  the  deptli  of  the  pan  was  calculated  to  have  any 
effect  upon  the  quantity  of  cream  that  a  certain  quantity  of  -mWlr  would 
give  forth  ? 

Mr.  CA^'TRELL  asked  of  what  material  the  Professor  would  recom- 
mend the  pans  to  bo  made.  In  his  experience  he  had  found  that  a 
common  brown  eui-thcnwaro  ^an,  glazed  on  the  inside,  threw  up  more 
cream  than  the  enamelled  iron  pans,  which  he  had  also  used  with 
success. 

Professor  Voelcker  thought  that,  in  reference  to  the  shape  and  rise  of 
milk-pans,  shallow  vessels  were  the  best.  They  threw  up  more  creflnii 
and  preserved  the  milk  better.  Milk  could  not  be  kept  together  to 
any  depth  without  its  getting  heated  and  spoiled.     It  was  an  eno- 
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OQB  view  to  take  to  avy  that  excess  of  air  was  injurious  to  xoiilk. 
3  would  recommend  that  the  air  should  be  allowed  to  penetrate  the 
Jk  and  come  in  contact  with  it  freely.  If  they  could  also  maintain 
onrrent  of  air  through  the  dairy,  it  would  be  all  the  better ;  but 
mj^  air  resting  upon  the  imilk  would  prove  veiy  injurious  to  it. 
x»nily  a  little  work  had  been  published  in  Sweden,  which  reoom- 
^iided  that  the  milk  should  be  exposed  in  shallow  yessels  of  a 
eviHar  shape  and  handy  construction  which  freely  admitted  the 
r.  A  part  of  the  author's  plan  was  to  have  a  fire  in  the  dairy 
If  never  it  was  required ;  and  he  was  informed  that  when  a  thunder- 
'^nn  was  seen  approaching,  instead  of  keeping  the  milk  cool,  a  fire 
iS  at  once  lighted,  and  steam  got  up  to  drive  out  the  excess  of 
)i8tare.  That  might  seem  to  be  a  curious  proceeding;  but  he 
old  readily  understand  it.  It  was  the  damp,  moist,  heavy  air  that 
9iled  the  milk.  Eemove  that  air  by  any  means,  and  the  milk  would 
8p.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  a  dry  air  in  the  dairy ; 
1  they  could  now  understand  why  good  dairymen  always  kept  liie 
)r  as  dry  as  possible.  When  a  thunder-storm  approached,  the  air 
lerally  became  saturated  with  moisture,  and  that  moisture 'had  a 
$at  deal  to  do  with  spoiling  the  milk. 

Vb,  Blackburn  said  he  had  always  found  that  a  small  depth  of  milk 
ew  up  the  largest  quantity  of  cream,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
en  it  is  important  that  the  cream  shoidd  be  thrown  up  quickly 
ause  the  milk  would  not  keep  long.  In  summer  he  invariably 
lered  to  a  depth  of  1^  inch,  and  in  winter  to  one  of  4  inches  ;  and 

skimmcd-milk  did  not  then  remain  su£&ciently  long  to  acquire 
•'  acidity.  He  had  foimd  that  bean-meal  produced  a  greater  quan- 
•-  of  milk  than  any  other  kind  of  food.  In  comparison  with  rape- 
:e  and  linseed-cake,  he  found  that  it  contained  a  larger  amount  of 
h-making  principles  than  those  substances,  but  not  so  much  oil. 
lins,  or  dri^,  also  produce  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  which  appear 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid.  He  had  fed  likewise 
;ely  with  bran.  Between  linseed  and  rape-cake  there  was  great 
erence.  Linseed-cake  gave  a  very  unpleasant  smell  and  flavour; 
areas  rape-cake  was  more  like  grass  in  its  effects.  The  explanation 
^t  perhaps  be,  that  the  oil  in  rape-cake  more  resembled  the  oil  in 
ter  than  that  in  linseed-cake. 

?rofessor  Yoelckek  said  that  bean-meal  contained  a  considerable 
intity  of  starch ;  it  was  an  admitted  fact  that  it  produced  a  large 
intity  of  butter.  Grains  contained  lactic  acid,  and  also  a  large 
entity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  which  was  held  in  solution.  A  certain 
Dunt  of  grains  is  exceedingly  useful  for  dairy-stock,  and  so  also  is 
n. 

I£r.  Blackburn  further  called  attention  to  a  plan  for  testing  milk  by 
opacity,  or  rather,  the  resistance  which  a  body  of  tyiiIIc  ofiered  to 

passage  of  a  ray  of  light,  and  thus  measuring  it.  [Professor 
ELCKER  observed  that  there  was  such  a  lactometer;  but  it  was 
>gether  erroneous  in  principle.]  The  keeping  milk  cool  is  a 
y  important  point.  He  had  sent  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
mty-five  miles  by  railway,  and  it.  arrived  in  a  coagulated  state  unfit 

2  £  2 
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for  conBTunption.  Formerly  it  was  his  practice  to  have  the  milk 
placed  in  the  milk-kits  just  as  it  came  from  the  cows,  at  a  temperatoie 
of  about  90°,  and  he  had  frequent  complaints  that  the  nulk  would  not 
keep.  He  Ihen  made  several  experiments  with  a  view  to  improvesMiik 
Eventually  he  tried  the  plan  of  putting  milk  in  refirigeraton,  aad 
bringing  down  the  temperature  to  that  of  water.  Th|it  plan  entirdj 
succeeded ;  and  since  its  adoption  he  had  not  had  a  single  complaint. 
It  was  exceedingly  important  that  milk  should  be  as  little  agitated  i» 
possible,  and  should  not  be  placed  in  vessels  for  tranHmission  heim 
it  was  quite  cool. 

Professor  Yoelokeb  said,  The  tube-lactometer,  if  applied  to  test 
milk  that  had  travelled  a  considerable  distance,  would  not  affi>rd  & 
correct  indication  of  its  value  or  quality,  taking  the  percentagD  d 
croam  as  an  index.  He  had  tested  milk  after  a  railway  journey  d 
forty  miles,  and  found  that  it  produced  only  one-third  of  the  cnun 
which  the  same  milk  had  thrown  up  when  taken  direct  £rom  tb 
cows ;  this  description  of  lactometer  was  therefore  practically  use- 
less when  applied  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  milk  sold  in  largo  toims, 
from  the  fact  of  the  cream-globules  being  difEusod  through  the  w^ 
and  the  low  temperature  of  such  milk  would  also  prevent  their  rising 
to  the  surface. 


Meeting  of  Weekh/  Council^  March  Idth.     Colonel  Ghalloner,  Vi<»- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Cattle  Condiments. 

Mr.  Beale  Brown  (Gloucester)  said  that  his  motive  for  btinginff 
forward  this  subject  was  a  desire  to  promote  a  friendly  discoBsion 
upon  matter  fraught  with  great  interest  to  agriculturists  generally* 
He  had  no  connection  with  Mr.  Thorley,  and  should  not  know  him 
if  he  were  in  that  room.     Among  the  different  kinds  of  condimentB 
now  advei-tised,  that  of  Mr.  Thorley  held  the  most  prominent  place 
before  the  public;  and  of  that  alone  was  he  competent  to  speak 
from  experience ;  at  the  same  time  he  should  be  sorry  to  disptfag^ 
other  condiments  which  might  bo  equally  valuable.     Scientific  men 
had  certainly  rather  cried  them  down.    Now,  virith  all  his  respect  for 
science  and   its  followers,  ho  conceived  that  in  this  they  wei^ 
decidedly  in  error.     He  would  presently  refer  to  a  little  practical 
experience  which  he  had  had  with  respect  to  condiments ;  and » 
far  as  that  expencnce  went,  it  showed  unmistakably  that  they  vere 
in  error  on  this  subject.     He  was  sorry  that  thi  should  be  the 
case,  because  ho  liked  to  seo  science  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand, 
as  had  been  the  case  to  a  considerable  extent  in  agriculture.    He  had 
for  some  years  used  some  of  Mr.  Thorley's  ingredients,  but  thou^t 
it  unfair  to  take  to  pieces  a  prescription  obtained  at  great  pains  and 
expense.     What  would  become  of  the  medical  science  in  geneialr 
if  such  a  course  was  adopted  ?     Dr.  Dickson,  the  first  man  in  the 
medical  profession  that  set  his  face  against  bleeding,  who  aLK> 
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introduced  tonic  treatment,  had  met  with  the  same  reception  as  Mr. 
Thorley  when,  by  combining  a  number  of  ingredients  together 
m  certain  proportions,  he  manufactured  a  food,  which  was  an  excel- 
lent tonic  for  animals,  besides  its  feeding  properties. 

The  prejudice  which  he  once  entertained  against  this  food 
iMd  been  thus  removed.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  going 
abroad,  he  sold  off  the  great  bulk  of  his  sheep,  but  retained  a 
lew  favourites.  During  has  absence  these  animals  got  so  reduced 
in  condition,  that  about  half-a-dozen  of  them  died ;  of  the  sur- 
vivors, some  were  broken -mouthed  and  some  had  no  teeth; 
they  were  kept  on  a  fine  piece  of  clover.  When  he  again  saw 
them  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  they  were  a  perfect  bag  of  bones ; 
end  although  they  were  eating  oilcake  and  com,  they  did  not 
eeem  to  be  improving  in  the  least.  Being  distressed  at  this,  he 
bethought  himself  of  Thorley's  food,  and  procured  some,  without 
being  sanguine  as  to  the  result.  The  food  was  given  with  the 
oilcake  and  the  com,  and  the  animals  improved  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary degree  ;  so  much  so,  that,  after  they  had  taken  it  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  he  really  hardly  knew  them.  When  a  barrel  was 
exhausted,  he  left  off  giving  them  Thorley's  food,  and  also  their 
8npply  of  com  and  cake,  and  still  they  did  remarkably  welL  This 
food  seemed  to  have  renovated  the  whole  constitution.  When  he 
Jaw  these  animals  about  a  fortnight  ago,  the  ewes  were  in  as  fine 
condition  as  possible  for  lambing.  Some  of  them  had  got  double 
ambs. 

His  interest  in  agriculture  prompted  him  to  communicate  these 
results  to  this  Society,  which  ought  to  be  open  for  the  free  dis- 
iossion  of  such  subjects.  He  had  been  informed  that,  if  the  sale 
)f  this  food  increased  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society,  its  price 
ronld  in  consequence  be  very  much  reduced.  That  would  be  a 
rery  great  boon.  He  had  received  a  pile  of  letters  on  this  subject 
rom  persons  who  had  received  benefit,  and  wished  to  express  their 
ivourable  opinion.  He  should  not,  however,  read  these  letters,  but 
ather  hoped  to  hear  the  opinions  of  other  gentlemen  who  could 
peak  of  their  own  experience.  For  his  own  part,  he  believed  Mr. 
liorley's  invention  to  be  well  worthy  of  attention  ;  he  hoped  that 
i  would  have  support  from  agriculturists  generally,  and  that  its 
rice  would  be  so  reduced  that  it  would  be  placed  within  the  reach 
f  tenant-farmers  and  agriculturists  at  large. 

Mr.  Cantrell  (Berks)  said  that  in  March,  last  year,  his  cart^ 
orses  were  feeding  on  hay  and  chaff,  and  did  very  badly:  he 
etermined  to  try  some  of  Thorley's  Food,  though  he  had  been 
luch  prejudiced  against  it.  He  gave  them  a  little  every  day,  until 
le  green  food  came,  and  certainly  they  improved  very  much, 
.bout  a  fortnight  ago,  instead  of  buying  more  of  Thorley's  food,  ho 
ot  a  condiment  mauie  by  Griffin  and  Co.,  of  Wolverhampton,  and 
'as  again  astonished  to  see  the  difference  which  was  produced  in 
is  cart-horses  within  a  short  time.  The  quantity  he  gave  was  not 
nite  half  a  pint  per  day.  The  carters  wetted  the  chaff,  then  took 
pinch  or  two,  and  sprinkled  it  through  the  sieve. 
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Mr.  Henrt  Cotton  (Eont)  had  tried  the  oondiments  on  on  hUi 
mare  which  had  been  sent  over  from  Ireland  in  a  gale  of  ^nui 
He  found  her  very  much  out  of  condition — ^very  ill ;  but  she  wib  » 
much  restored  by  this  food  that  he  was  able  to  hunt  her  kit 
year.  He  attributed  her  improvement  entirely  to  the  rapid  actioa 
of  the  condiment.  He  had  tried  it  also  on  dogs»  and  was  ocHiTUieed 
that  it  did  them  good  after  a  long  wet  day.  He  had  tried  it  ato 
on  cows,  and  found  that  it  produced  a  very  great  and  liatit 
improvement  both  in  flesh  and  milk.  He  had  aSo  tried  it  on  pigs 
with  the  same  result;  he  had  put  pigs  in  two  different  i^ 
three  in  each,  feeding  one  set  of  pigs  with  this^  condiment  and  diB 
other  without  it;  and  those  which  had  the  condiment  shoWft 
more  rapid  improvement  in  their  condition  than  thoie  whidk  ire» 
not  supplied  with  it.  Prejudice  such  as  that  felt  against  ihisftod 
is  no  novelty.  When  he  first  introduced  steam  into  Kent  he  vw 
considered  crazy ;  now  he  could  look  out  of  hia  window  and  see 
seA'on  or  eight  steam-engines  going  at  once. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  if  the  price  of  these  candimoiis 
were  much  reduced  they  might  be  made  of  inferior  materials. 

Mr.  Bkale  Brown  remarked  on  the  influence  which  the  necessiiy 
for  advertising  exercised  on  the  price  of  this  food. 

Mi\  Simpson  (Birmingham)  said  that,  being  a  mannfacturer  tf 
these  condiments  for  cattle,  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  qutB 
in  order ;  but  liis  object  in  attending  that  discussion  waa  to  affiffd 
information,  not  to  advertise  his  own  condiments.     The  credit  rf 
being  the  first  maker  of  those  condiments  is  due  not  to  Mr.  Thoiley, 
but  to  a  man  named  Henri.     Analyses  of  these  condiments  are  not 
of  the  slightest  use,  beyond  enabling  farmers  to  detect  the  presoioe 
of  any  rubbish  that  was  put  in  them,  because  their  feeding  pxo- 
perties  are  not  greater  than  those  of  a  good  sample  of  oil-cil*. 
Their  sole  value  consists  in  their  health-giving  properties,  and 
theso  must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  proper  mixture  of  the  ingn- 
dienta.    This  kind  of  food,  though  useful  as  a  renovator  of  old  stWt 
was  still  more  profitable  for  the  young  animals.     He  found  that  bd 
could  rear  calves  at  considerably  less  expense  by  giving  them  ibis 
food  with  skimmed  milk  than  by  giving  them  new  milk.    He  would 
not  assert  that  skimmed  milk  with  the  condiment  is  better  tiitfi 
now  milk  for  young  stock.     Ho  begged  to  refer  to  an  article  by  Mr- 
Bo  wick    in  'Bell's  Weekly  Messenger'   on  feeding  calvea  inth 
condiment.     He  had  tried  wheat- flour  mixed  with  condimenti  and 
found  it  answer  exceedingly  well.     One  calf  kept  fbr  four  numtbB 
in  that  way,  at  a  cost  of  17^.  Sd»  for  wheat-flour  and  oondimentiT 
exclusive  of  the  milk,  did  exceedingly  well.     It  waa  turned  ovt 
from  the  Ist  of  October  till  after  Chris^nas,  to  test  its  constitatioiif 
which  proved  better  than  it  would  have  been  under  the  ordisfliy 
treatment.     At  fifteen  months  old  it  wa£  sold  for  102.  to  the  bntchsr, 
and  killed  for  beef. 

As  regarded  the  price  of  these  condimenta,  three  years  ago  lie 
guaranteed  to  deliver  an  article  equal  to  Thoriey's  at  18/.  per  ton; 
and  he  should  be  happy  to  do  that  now.    The  only  qaeatieiL  finr 
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\  to  consider  was  what  such  an  article  was  worth  to  them, 
oper  course  was  to  sell  at  a  fair  market  value,  and  thus  secure 
t,  rather  than  to  ask  for  patronage,  in.  or<der  that  the  price 
be  hereafter  reduced.  Undoubtedly  there  were  great  ex- 
in  the  trade,  such  as  the  cost  of  advertisements,  and  a  con- 
lie  commission  to  agents ;  still  an  artijcle  which  would  give 
jtion  might  be  made  at  255.  per  cwt.  With  fair  competition 
would  idtimately  find  their  own  level. 
BL  S.  Thompson,  M.P.  (.Yorkshire),  thought  Mr.  Beale  Brown 
rong  in  assuming  that  there  was  any  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
blic  against  Thorley's  Food ;  for  he  had  never  met  with  any 
30  of  its  existence.  The  feeling  against  buying  the  food  At  its 
i  price  was  not  a  prejudice,  but  rather  a  conviction  that  it 
not  answer  to  lay  out  money  in  purchasing  this  article.  If 
iling  could  be  called  a  prejudice,  Mr.  Thorley  had  himself 
.  it  by  advertising  at  such  great  cost,  and  professing  too  much, 
'e  Mr.  Thorley  great  credit  for  the  variety  and  ingenuity  of 
irertisements,  for  he  had  never  seen  more  varied  advertise- 
at  railway  stations,  than  those  illustrations  which  show  the 
9  and  bcaiing  of  a  horse  before  and  after  taking  this  food, 
paper  and  his  advertisements  Mr.  Thorley  professed  to  do 
lan  any  food  could  possibly  accomplish.  If  he  could  reduce 
penses  of  his  advertisements  by  some  thousands  a  year, 
luce  proportionately  the  price  of  the  food,  he  would  be  more 
x>  succeed.  Jle  (Mr.  Thompson)  was  glad  that  there  was  a 
aan  present  who  represented  the  makers  of  another  condi- 
o  that  they  had  the  question  put  fairly  before  them.  With 
ce  to  the  action  of  the  condiment,  he  had  tried  it,  but  on  so 
scale,  and  for  so  short  a  time,  that  he  did  not  attach  much 
mce  to  the  result  himself,  and  therefore  he  would  not  ask 
3  else  to  do  so.     As  far  as  it  went  the  result  was  not  satis- 

'  were  all  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawes  for  his  experiments.     That 
aan  had  conclusively  settled  the  question  whether  it  would 

to  employ  Mr.  Thorley*s  condiment  on  a  large  scale  as 
stuff.  But  further  considerations  were  involved  in  this 
They  all  know  that  a  man  might  be  so  out  of  health 
is  food  would  do  him  no  good,  and  that  a  very  few 
of  rhubarb  or  quinine  given  to  him  when  in  this  state 
mable  him  to  digest  his  food  properly,  and  restore  him  to  a 

condition.  In  like  manner,  looking  to  the  antecedent 
ilities  of  the  case,  the  use  of  condiment  with  food  might 
valuable  adjunct  for  feeding  cattle  when  out  of  health,  tibat 
n  could,  however,  be  settled  only  by  extensive  trials  on  the 

farmers  themselves ;  if  the  price  of  these  condiments  could 
erially  reduced,  and^if  they  could  have  wide  experiments 
)lish  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  quantities  in  which, 
uld  be  given  with  the  greatest  effect,  they  would  then  soon 
position  to  speak  positively  upon  the  subject. 
t.  Barker  wished  to  say  that  some  years  ago  his  neighbour, 
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Lord  Camoys,  used  condiment  for  his  horses  and  cattle,  and  found 
it  so  beneficial  that  he  had  continued  to  use  it,  without,  he  believed, 
inquiring  whether  or  not  ho  could  obtain  a  similar  article  at  a 
lower  price.  No  one  of  his  acquaintance  kept  his  accounts  more 
regularly,  or  took  greater  care  not  to  incur  an  outlay  for  which  he 
was  not  likely  to  obtain  an  adequate  return,  than  liOrd  Camoys. 

Major  MuNN  (^Kent)  stated,  that  two  years  ago  some  of  his  lanli 
were  very  ill  with  a  consumptive  cough,  and  had  a  peculiar  kind 
of  worm' in  the  throat  or  the  air-passages.  His  bailiff  asked  him  if 
he  should  try  Thorloy's  Food,  and  his  reply  was,  "  Try  what  yon 
like,  they  must  die."  The  food  was  given  to  a  lai^  number  of 
llieni,  and  they  recovered.  It  was  afterwards  ti-ied  on  another 
batch  which  was  in  bad  condition,  and  they  also  recovered.  He 
did  not  watch  those  cases  sufficiently  to  say  that  Thorley's  Food 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  recovery  of  these  animals.  They  ^Jrere 
kept  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  lambs  were  first  put  out  to  grass 
on  some  salt  marshes  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey ;  they  were  afteninuds 
put  in  folds  on  the^mainland  at  Faversham,  and  then  it  was  that 
they  got  that  hacking  cough,  and  became  diseased.  In  the  autumn 
of  1800,  when  one  of  his  farms  was  let,  the  incoming  tenant  dis- 
appointed him  by  declining  to  take  a  large  number  of  lambs  which 
were  called  refuse  or  worthless.  He  was  told  that  he  would  not 
get  more  than  six,  seven,  or  at  the  utmost  ten  shillings  a  piece  for 
from  one  to  two  hundred  of  them.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  of 
these  refuse  lambs  were  put  into  his  paddock.  His  bailiff  suggested 
the  use  of  Thorley's  Food.  He  picked  out  twenty-five  of  the  voret 
to  begin  with.  Five  of  these  died  within  a  fortnight,  and  three 
others  were  in  such  bad  condition  that  they  had  to  be  killed.  The 
remainder  of  them  he  carried  through ;  some  were  still  at  home, 
and  some  were  sold  about  two  months  ago  at  45«.  to  46*.  apiece, 
lliose  animals  were  all  kept  in  the  common  way,  except  that  they 
had  some  bniised  beans  and  peas  for  a  time,  and  therefore  the  result 
mi  gilt  be  attributed  to  Thorley's  Food. 

Ho  once  so  much  improved  a  worn-out  horse  with  this  food,  that 
he  was  lent  to  a  butcher  on  the  condition  that  he  was  well  fed.  Th© 
butcher  was  a  bad  horse-master,  and  the  horse,  a  delicate  feeder, 
got  out  of  condition  again,  but  a  cask  of  Thorley's  Food  again 
restored  him  to  health.  He  only  regarded  condiments  as  restoratires 
or  medicines ;  whether  or  not  they  had  any  fattening  properties  as 
well,  was  a  question  into  which  he  did  not  enter :  all  he  knew  leas 
that  it  had  restored  these  animals  under  peculiar  circumstances,  in 
successive  ycai-s,  and  with  the  same  general  system  of  mana^ment 
that  the  sheep  and  horses  would  have  been  subjected  to  without 
this  extra  food.  He  might  further  state  that,  when  he  had  tried 
the  condiment  of  another  maker  on  a  horse  and  on  some  sheep,  it 
X)roducedno  effect,  although  Thorley's  Food,  subsequently  purchased, 
restored  these  animals  to  health.  They  were  all,  no  doubt,  very 
much  indebted  to  the  agricultural  chemists  for  the  analyses  whien 
they  had  given,  but  these  only  went  to  show  that  there  were  no 
extraordinary  fattening  qualities  in  these  condiments. 
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Lawes  ( Kothamsted )  did  not  think  anybody  who  had 
to  this  discussion  could  doubt  that  Thorley's  Food  had 
beneficial  qualities.  Mr.  Brown  and  other  gentlemen  who 
ed  their  experience  spoke  rather  of  its  merits  as  a  medicine  ; 
question  which  chiefly  affected  them,  as  agriculturists,  was 
*  ^ese  things  were  beneficial  for  animals  in  health ;  whether, 
case,  they  would  be  a  good  substitute  for,  or  assistant  to, 
food.  The  medicinal  part  of  the  question,  namely,  whether 
1  was  beneficial  or  not  as  regarded  sick  and  diseased  animals, 
irery  limited  one.  Ho  admitted  that  there  were  tonic  pro- 
in  this  food.  In  his  experiments,  nothing  was  more  striking 
le  greatly-increased  consumption  of  food  to  which  these 
mts  led.  The  pigs  consumed  a  larger  amount ;  but  there 
benefit  in  that,  unless  they  assimilated  more  food :  in  this 
y  got  an  increased  consumption  of  food  without  an  increase 
,  K,  therefore,  the  condiment  had  been  given  to  him,  he 
rather  not  use  it,  because  his  animals,  in  order  to  produce 
8  amount  of  meat  on  barley-meal,  ate  more, 
e  same  time  that  he  made  these  experiments  on  pigs,  he  tried 
it  effect  this  food  would  produce  on  sheep.  These  experiments 
•t  quit«  complete,  but  he  would  give  an  outline  of  the  result 
jnd  of  sixteen  weeks.  Twenty  sheep  were  picked  out  of  a 
"ge  flock,  all  being  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  weight. 
'  them  were  put  on  linseed-cake,  hay,  and  swedes.  They 
3.  of  hay  per  day,  i  lb.  of  linseed-cake,  and  as  much  swedes 
liked  to  eat.  The  corresponding  five  sheep  received  the 
nount  of  hay,  but  only  6  oz,  of  linseed-cake,  and  2  oz.  of 
•'s  condiment,  and  swedes  ad  libitum.  The  other  ten  he 
h  cotton-seed  cake,  instead  of  linseed-cake.  He  did  not 
t  the  sheep  ate  a  bit  more  food  when  they  received  Thorley's 
5nt  than  when  they  did  not  receive  it ;  the  consumption  in 
cases  was  exactly  alike  ;  so  that  the  condiment  had  not  the 
feet  on  the  ruminant  animal  that  it  had  on  the  pig. 
eal  question  was,  how  much  food  passed  through  the  animal  to 
.  1 00  lbs.  increase  of  flesh  ?  He  found  that,  without  Thorley's 
;  required  274  lbs.  of  clover-chaff,  137  lbs.  of  linseed-cake, 
!4  lbs.  of  swedes.  With  Thorley's  Food,  it  took  285  lbs.  of 
haff,  107  lbs.  of  linseed-cake,  3980  lbs.  of  swedes,  and  35  lbs. 
Thorley's  Food ;  the  difference  between  the  two  being,  that 
ase  it  took  4236  lbs.,  and  in  the  other  4409  lbs. :  that  was  to 
,h  Thorley's  Food,  about  200  lbs.  more  food  was  required  to 
a  given  increase.  The  sheep  were  not  yet  killed.  Still, 
weeks'  experiments  were,  he  thought,  sufficient  to  give  a 
e  idea  of  what  would  be  the  result,  the  gross  amount  of  the 
.  being  4536  lbs.  without  Thorley's  Food  and  4576  lbs.  with 
e  difference  was  not  much;  still,  in  both  cases,  a  rather 
mount  of  food  was  required  to  secure  a  certain  increase  of 
len  Thorley's  Food  was  used.  That  result  was,  he  thought, 
what  science  would  have  predicted ;  there  was  nothing  in 
to  show  that  things  which  had  tonic  or  stimulating  pro- 
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perties  were  likely  to  increaae  the  assinulation  of  food,  althon^ 
they  might  cause  a  larger  quantity  of  food  to  paas  ihrongh  tiie  k^ 
stomach  of  the  animal. 

As  food  for  animals  in  good  health,  condiments  are  not  to  be  \s 
rocommended ;  as  medicines  they,  no  doubt,  had  propoitieB  of  i  |a 
stimulating  character,  which  would  enable  animals  to  digest  food 
when  they  could  not  otherwise  do  so. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  a  Yorkshire  friend  of  his,  a  Bucoessfial  pg- 
breeder,  remarked,  referring  to  Mr.  Lawes's  trials  on  pigs,  thit  eibs 
that  gentleman  must  have  selelected  a  very  bad  sort  of  pig,  or  Ins 
barley-meal  was  of  inferior  quality,  because  he  could  always  inaka  Ub 
pigs  produce  a  larger  amount  of  meat  iiom  a  given  quantity  of  bailey- 
meal  than  Mr.  Lawes  had  done. 

Mr.  Frers  said,  Last  spring  I  was  told  by  my  bailiff  thaA  two  oowi, 
when  tied  up  to  fatten,  did  not  thrive  as  was  expected,  and  had  better 
be  sold.    I  thought,  however,  that  it  might  be  of  service  to  the  Soeiely 
to  try  them  on  Thorley's  Food,  with  which  they  were  accordingly  M 
for  three  months,  being  weighed  at  first  every  fortnight,  and  thoL  eich 
month.     At  the  end  of  three  months  Thorley's  food  was  discmitiiuied, 
and  the  animals  kept  on  for  two  months  longer.     Their  food  iros  taor 
tinned  precisely  the  same  as  it  had  been  for  one  month  befbaee  Hhat- 
ley's  food  was  supplied  them,  during  which  month  they  did  not  gnn 
in  weight.     During  the  first  two  months  when  Thorley's  food  vm 
given  them  the   cows   gained  in  weight,  in  the  thizd  month  ibey 
remained  of  the  same  weight.     The  gain  of  one  animal  for  the  fiii^ 
two  months  was  74  lbs.  in  all,  which  would  be  at  the  rate  of  9  Ik. 
a-week  for  the  first  eight  weeks,  or  6  lbs.  a-week  over  the  whole  time 
months.     The  increase  upon  the  other  animal  for  the  two  months  ms 
58  lbs.,  or  at  the  rate  of  7  lbs.  a-week  for  the  eight  weeks,  or  5  Un. 
a-week  for  the  twelve  weeks.      During  this  time  each  eow  gife 
6  quarts  of  milk  daily,  being,  to  the  best  of  my  belief^  an  inoreaae  of 
one  quart  per  day  upon  what  it  was  before  administering  Thorl^B 
Food ;  directly  we  loft  off  Thorley's  Food,  at  the  end  of  three  montbi, 
the  milk  feU  from  6  quarts  to  4  daily,  a  result  which  was^  perhi^ 
aided  by  the  time  that  had  intervened  from  the  period  of  calving. 
But  still  there  was  a  more  rapid  transition  than  the  gradual  &]ling  off 
of  milk  under  ordinary  circumstances.     This  food,  whilst  it  increiiBid 
the  milk,  produced  no  bad  effects  upon  the  flavour  of  the  milk  ibI 
butter.     The  animals  wore  valued  at  282.  in  the  spring,  and  weie  aoUi 
for  32Z.  in  tho  autumn  ;  tbey  were  probably  worth  as  much  in  July,  it 
the  end  of  the  throe  months,  as  at  the  end  of  five ;  and  if  the  Bolk 
they  gave  was  valued  at  2(1.  a  quart,  they  paid  for  their  food  dmaag 
the  three  months  in  which  Thorley'e  food  was  supplied  them,  and  did 
not  pay  for  their  food  during  tho  two  months  afterwards*     I  eonsidtf, 
then,  tiiat  condiments  are  serviceable  for  stock  that  is  ailing,  bvi  Bat 
for  healthy  animals  in  general 

Professor  Simonds. — Although  this  subject  is  one  which  is  frao^ 
with  interest  to  farmers,  many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  ^H^g  too 
much  of  it.  Condiments,  indeed,  are  no  longer  forced  upon  the  notice 
of  the  public  as  food ;  we  hear  no  more  of  the  ooncentrated  T«^*^*la 
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tai  ikey  oontamed,  for  upon  that  point  the  ezperimentB  of  Mr.  LaweB 
ftve  fiollj  satisfied  every  unprejudiced  mind ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
I  the  world  that  the  nitrogenised  materifJs  which  these  coxs^unds 
calain  are  purchased  at  an  enormous  cost.  The  composition  c^  these 
lixkses  is  pretty  well  known,  although  the  exact  prop<Hiion  in  which 
aseed-cake,  maize,  lentils,  &c.,  are  used  may  be  unknown  or  variable  ; 
Hi  then  we  have  the  addition  of  some  which  may  be  called  medicioal 
l^nts,  such  as  cumminseed,  carrawayseed,  aniseed,  and  liquorice 
owder,  to  which  are  added  some  sulphate  of  antimony,  salt,  and 
bber  substances,  many  of  which  are  really  chemically  incom- 
itible  one  witii  the  other,  and  do  not  combine  well  together. 
k>,  then,  these  agents  really  promote  digestion  and  the  assimila- 
on  of  food?  I  can  readily  enough  understand  that  they  have 
lat  effect.  Many  of  them  act  as  invigorators  of  the  system,  and 
lerefore  enable  the  animal,  if  its  digestive  organs  are  weakened,  by 
Id  age  or  other  causes,  to  digest  ^e  same  quantity  of  food  in  a 
es  amount  of  time,  and  consequently  to  appropriate  an  increased 
oantity  of  food.  But  I  think  all  this  may  be  attained  in  a 
Luch  easier  and  much  safer  way.  If  we  took  some  well-ground 
nseed-meal,  and  with  that  pea  or  bean  meal,  or  any  of  those  highly 
itrogenised  matters,  and  add  to  them  a  small  quantity  of  salt — which 
ill  simply  supply  ilie  salts  of  soda  to  the  functions  of  the  liver,  and 
icrease  the  quantity  of  bile — and  if  we  add  to  that  any  simple  sto- 
lachic  matter  in  the  shape  of  cumminseed,  carrawayseed,  aniseed, 
inger,  gentian,  or  any  of  those  materials  which  will  act  simply  as 
omachics,  then  we  shall  have  all  we  require  in  these  respects. 

Farmers,  however,  are  not  provided  with  the  machinery  required 
»r  effisctually  compounding  these  mixtures,  and  may  buy  them  ready 
cepared  to  greater  advantage ;  but  for  agriculturists  to  be  purchasing 
tese  so-called  condiments  at  the  rate  of  402.  a  ton,  is  monstrously 
Kurd.  I  know  well,  and  other  practical  gentlemen  here  present  can 
>nfirm  my  statement,  that  such  compounds  can  be  sold  at  from  18«. 
\  12.  per  cwt.,  and  still  leave  a  profit  to  the  manufS&cturer. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  experience  of  Mt^'or  Munn  with  lambs 
lat  were  subject  to  a  special  disease.  Major  Munn  has  given  us  fiicts 
lat  would  almost  lead  to  the  inference  that  Thorley's  Food  is  a  very 
[cellent  anthdmirUic — that,  in  reality,  it  destroys  those  thread-like 
orms  that  are  situated  within  the  bronchial  tubes  of  the  animal. 
Tiih.  all  due  deference  to  Major  Munn  upon  that  point,  I  would  say 
lat  Thorley's  Food  has  no  anthelmintic  properties  whatever.  The 
[>od,  therefore,  which  arose  in  this  individual  instance,  is  simply 
Bceable  to  those  agents  which,  acting  as  a  tonic  on  tiie  system, 
labled  the  animal  to  make  a  little  more  blood  out  of  its  food  than 

had  done  before.  A  generous  diet  of  com  and  cake,  with  a  little 
Jt,  would  have  produced  precisely  the  same  effects  as  Thoriey's  Food, 
id  at  much  less  cost. 

The  Chairman. — The  great  advantage  which  a  discussion  of  this 
ind  has  over  the  mere  reading  of  written  treatises  is,  that  y<ML  hear 
le  proa  and  the  cons.     We  have  had  two  scientific  accoonta  of  this 
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food — one  from  Mr.  Lawes,  and  tho  other  from  our  yeteiniiaiy  pro- 
fessor. Mr.  Beale  Browne,  speaking  from  experience,  baa  told  qb 
that  this  food  of  Thorley's  is  both  nourishing  and  medicinal.  Oor 
veterinary  professor  confinns  his  statement  as  to  the  medicinal  qnaliiies 
of  some  of  the  ingredients.  So  fiftr,  then,  we  are  no  longer  acting  in 
the  dark.  If  any  gentleman  has  cattle  that  are  not  well,  he  inll 
naturally  try  this  Thorle/s  Food,  and  at  the  same  time  try  commoi 
food  npon  animals  that  are  in  perfect  health.  Then,  if  he  hringB  fte 
two — those  fed  on  Thorle/s  Food,  and  those  that  are  fed  on  commoB 
food — to  the  same  condition,  he  will  have  established  the  &ct  tiat 
Thorley's  Food  is  a  valuable  thing  for  an  animal  not  in  somid  heiltt. 
It  remains  for  gentlemen  to  try  thLs  without  prejudice  on  one  sida  or 
the  other. 


Meeting  of  Weekly  Council,  March  20th.  Mr.  W.  Fishsb  Hobbs,  V J^ 
in  the  Chair. 

On  Agbicultural  Steam-boilebs  and  thkib  pbopeb  Manaoxmist* 

Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  in  introducing  this  subject,  said, — ^This  salrjoct 
could  hardly  have  been  brought  with  propriety  before  the  Comwil 
and  Members  of  this  Society  a  few  years  ago,  when  steam  w«8  only 
gradually  making  its  way  into  use  for  agricultural  purposes.  Now, 
however,  that  we  are  not  only  thrashing,  chaff-cutting,  and  perfonmsg 
other  operations  by  steam-power,  but  are  introducing  it  into  oor 
£elds  for  ploughing  and  cultivation,  it  behoves  us  to  have  some  kBOW- 
lodgo  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  steam  and  water,  and  also  to 
bo  cautious  how  we  use  what  is  a  most  excellent  servant  if  properly 
dealt  with,  but  a  most  terrible  master  if  it  escape  f^m  our  controL 

The  small  number  of  cases  of  boiler  explosions  in  proportion  toihe 
quantity  of  steam-power  used  in  agriculture  arises  in  a  great  measiiro 
from  the  perfect  way  in  which  boilers  and  engines  are  made  and  sent 
out  by  the  leading  manufacturers,  and  partly  tdso  from  the  miexpected 
but  gratifying  fact  that  our  labourers  have  turned  out  to  be  meet  exoel- 
lent  and  efficient  engine-drivers  when  once  initiated  by  a  mechtnio 
who  knows  his  duty,  and  especially  after  they  have  been — sayftr 
the  first  twelve  months — ^well  looked  after  by  the  master  or  owner  of 
the  engine. 

The  total  quantity  of  steam-power  in  agricultural  use  in  Iki^^ind 
cannot  be  accurately  ascertained ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Morton,  in 
his  '  Handbook  of  Farm  Labour,'  it  has  been  increased  during  the  M 
four  years  by  the  addition  of  upwards  of  40,000  horse-power,  of  wUeh 
a  very  large  proportion  is  employed  in  portable  engines,  and  only » 
very  small  percentage  in  fixed  engines. 

Li  dealing  with  this  subject  I  have  not  trusted  to  my  own  scientific 
knowledge,  but  have  consulted  men  of  eminence  and  r^utation  in  ih^ 
country ;  and  I  must  be  pardoned  for  calling  attention,  in  a  few  wordS) 
to  some  of  the  phenomena  of  steam  itself. 
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Mr.  William  Orook,  editor  of  the  '  Chemical  Gazette,'  who  has  had 
%  good  deal  to  do  witib  the  new  method  of  analysing  metals  bj  light^ 
in  ft  letter  to  me,  says : — 

**  There  are  many  subjects  connected  with  the  ebullition  of  water  which  are 
not  generally  known,  but  which  would  throw  considerable  light  on  many  boiler 
apmions.  Any  one  who  has  watched  perfectly  pure  water  boiling  in  a  clean 
ijm  Tessel,  open  at  the  top,  will  have  observed  the  tremendous  force  with 
vfaich  the  steam  bursts  forth  at  intervals,  whilst  at  intermediate  times  the 
l^d  is  quite  at  rest.  I  have  sometimes  had  thin  glass  flasks  shattered  to 
pieces  by  this  explosive  force  of  the  boiling  water,  and  that  under  the  ordinary 
sbnospheric  pressure.  The  presence  of  different  chemicals  dissolved  in  the 
^ter  has  considerable  influence  on  this  {lercussive  ebullition ;  alkalies,  for 
ifietance,  increasing  the  violence ;  whilst  if  a  gas  is  being  evolved  in  the  liquid,, 
tile  boiling  takes  place  with  perfect  tranquillity.  A  great  deal,  therefore, 
^)ends  upon  the  quality  of  the  water  and  the  mineral  impurities  which  it 
Jontains,  some  waters  being  quite  free  from  this  property,  and  others  possessing 
t  to  a  dangerous  extent.  Much  also  depends  upon  the  amount  of  insoluble 
natter  (carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime)  deposited  in  the  boiler,  and  upon  the 
tate  of  aggregation  in  which  the  deposit  is  formed — a  sandy  deposit  being  of 
ittle  importance,  but  a  hard  stony  cake  being  very  liable  to  give  rise  to  inju- 
ions  results." 

The  boilers  oi  fixed  engines  have  an  advantage  over  those  oi  portable 
ngines,  in  that  they  are  constantly  supplied  vdth  the  same  kind  of 
rater  and  the  same  quality  of  coal,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  their  being- 
onstantly  under  the  care  of  the  same  individual,  who,  as  in  the 
ressing  of  a  horse,  can  work  better  with  an  engine  in  "  its  own 
ball,'*  so  to  speak,  than  he  could  with  one  going  about  to  different 
arts  of  the  country.  But  port<ible  engines  are  differently  circum- 
anced,  especially  when  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  hired  them ; 
ad  their  boilers  are  filled  one  day  out  of  one  ditch,  and  the  next  out 
f  another ;  one  day  with  soft  water,  another  day  with  hard  water ;  iir 
lort,  with  water  of  different  degrees  of  impurity.  At  the  same  time 
ley  are  heated  vdth  different  kmds  of  fuel ;  they  go  through  a  large 
nount  of  weather-wear ;  they  are  too  often  imperfectly  cleaned ;  and 
om  their  being  hurried  from  one  job  to  another,  they  are  so  fre- 
nently  neglected  as  to  be  additionally  liable  to  accident.  Nor  is 
ds  an  unimportant  circumstance,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Crook,  as. 
ready  quoted,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  water  and 
10  mineral  impiuities  it  contains,  and  a  great  deal  on  the  state  of 
rgregation  in  which  the  deposit  is  formed. 

Water  when  it  boils,  has  in  it  a  certain  quantity  of  air.  If  that  air 
)  boiled  out  of  it,  the  boiling  is  checked.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  thai 
iter  boils  always  at  the  temperature  of  212° ;  for,  according  to  the. 
)gree  of  pressure,  it  may  either  boil  at  a  lower  temperature,  or  be 
ade  not  to  boil,  but  remain  quiescent,  at  a  temperature  far  higher 
lan  212°.  The  follovdng  extract  from  a  work  by  Dr.  Carpenter 
lows  in  a  few  words  how,  under  certain  pressure,  water  is  made  to 
)il,  and  how  vapour  is  formed : — 

"  Water  without  air  boils  only  at  intervals,  and  stops  altogether ;  but  if, 
ben  it  has  stopi^ed,  air  be  admitted  by  means  of  any  solid  substance^  which  is 
it  into  it,  however  small  the  quantity  of  that  substance,  it  will  b^n  boiling 
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again.    The  smallest  quantity  of  air  that  can  be  introduced  will  cause  it  to  M 
again." 

Now,  what  frequently  happens,  I  will  not  say  in  connection  'rnfli 
agriculture,  but  in  connection  with  mann&ctares  generally,  is  tfait: 
when  the  men  stop  for  a  meal,  for  instance  at  dinner-time — ^they  an 
perhaps  doing  a  job  by  measure — ^being  very  anxious  to  get  the  stem 
up  as  soon  as  possible  after  dinner  is  over,  they  take  the  precantioi 
to  keep  everytiiing  as  hot  as  thoy  possibly  can ;  and  although  peilnpi 
they  imagine  that  no  boiling  can  take  place,  and  that  the  eomM 
being  at  rest  is  not  likely  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state,  yet  explosuw 
have  taken  place  while  the  engine  has  been  in  that  snppoiied  state  of 
rest,  from  the  formation  of  vapour  during  a  time  when  the  water  mi 
actually  hotter  than  when  boiling,  and  yet  not  boiling. 

Accidents  of  this  kind  are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  agricultme, 
because,  as  engines  are  now  turned  out,  something  is  always  made  to 
give  way ;  and  if  the  excellent  precautionary  rules  for  the  management 
of  steam-engines,  given  by  Mr.  Eansome,*  and  approved  by  MeflO& 
Clayton,  Shuttleworth,  and  Co.,  and  other  great  machine-makers,  Tveie 
observed  in  practice,  wo  should,  I  believe,  have  fewer  accidents.  One 
of  these  rules  is  very  often  evaded.     Mr.  Rausome  says : — 

'*  As  soon  as  the  water  begins  to  boil,  the  safety-valve  should  be  opcoedly 
hand  and  examined,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  obstructed  in  any  way ;  the 
sjjriiig-balance  may  then  be  screwed  down  to  about  10  lbs.,  and  when  the  iteaiii 
blows  off  at  that  ix)int  it  may  be  gradually  screwed  down  to  45  or  50lb8^  •• 
the  steam  rises.  The  spring-balance  should  on  no  account  he  left  dwanf 
screiced  down  to  the  full  pressure  when  the  engine  is  not  at  worJc^  and  the  sltcm 
not  vpy 

It  is  to  bo  feared  that  the  spring-balance  is  too  often  left  screwed 
while  the  men  are  at  dinner.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  hftte 
myself  had  to  interfere,  in  consequence  of  the  state  in  which  I  hft^ 
found  it ;  and  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  me  that  tiieze 
should  be  so  much  ignorance  of  the  effects  of  confining  a  large  body  of 
steam  in  a  small  space.     Dr.  Carpenter  says : — 

"  The  expansion  of  liquids  under  the  influence  of  heat  increases  very  ispW\y 
as  the  teni])eraturc  is  raised,  and  it  is  particularly  great  when  the  liquid  tf 
heated  nearly  to  its  boiling-point.  The  change  of  bulk  is  then  very  great  vxA 
sudden ;  for  all  vapours  have  many  times  the  bulk  of  the  liquids  from  whiA 
they  rose.  Thus  a  pint  of  water  would  produce  1694  pints  of  steam  at  the 
ordinary  pressure.  Though  the  vaporization  of  fluids  takes  place  chiefly  under 
the  influence  of  hoat,  yet  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  produce  it  is  v«0' 
dificrent  under  diflerent  degrees  of  pressure.  Thus,  if  we  take  water  at  the 
ordinary  pi-essure  as  the  standard,  we  sliould  find  that  any  additional  jjreBsnrB 
(such  as  would  be  ]>roduced  if  the  vessel  were  tightly  cloeed)  would  render  aa 
additional  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  it  into  steam  ;  whilst^  cm  ti»e 
other  hand,  the  removal  of  the  ordinary  pressure  of  air  will  cause  water  to  boil 
at  a  much  lower  temperature,  as  happens  on  the  tops  of  high  mountaizui,  or 
may  easily  be  shown  by  the  air-pump.  Under  pressure  of  the  most  powerful 
kind,  water  has  been  heated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  iron  vessel  which  con- 
tained it  was  red-liot  throughout ;  and  if  the  pressure  had  been  withdrawn  in 
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nry  sli^  degree,  the  water  would  have  immediately  passed  into  the  con- 
m  of  steam,  idiich,  by  its  very  great  elasticity  at  high  temperatures,  would 
rehlown  ti»e  vessel  to  pieces.  Oi  the  other  hand,  when  the  jiressare  of  the 
lutsbeen  entirely  removed,  water  boils  at  a  temperature  not  above  that  which 
QCtarally  has  on  a  hot  day.** 

As  boilers  having  an  incrustation  on  their  inner  surfiEice,  in  conse- 
MMe  of  9k  depoait  of  the  impurities  in  wntec,  are  liable  to  "  bmn,*'  it 
highly  important  to  prevent  such  incmstations,  and  thereby  dimi- 
lb  the  chances  of  accident.  A  discovery  with  this  object  in  view — 
^iimot  be  tormed  an  invention — has  been  made  by  Mr.  SpiUer,  the 
lOiger  of  the  Chemical  Establishment  in  the  War  Department,  and 
IB  been  for  some  time  in  nse  in  the  Gkiveomment  works  at  Woolwich, 
be  mode  of  proceeding  is  thus  described : — 

"  Chemical  Establishment  of  the  War  Department, 
WoolwioA,  Maroh  22,  1862. 
**  Memoraindufn  respecting  the  Prevention  <f  Incrtistation  in  Steam-boilers.— 
le  hard  mineral  deposits  which  gradually  accumulate  on  the  interior  surfaces 

steam-boilers  owe  their  formation  to  the  presence  of  lime  and  other  impurities 

the  feed-water.  By  the  gradual  heating  and  evaporation  of  the  water  these 
Icareous  matters  are  slowly  deposited  in  a  semi-crystalline  form,  and  give 
)e  to  adherent  crusts,  often  of  considerable  thickness  and  strength,  which 
nder  it  necessary  to  inteiTupt  the  action  of  the  boiler  at  short  intervals  in 
der  that  it  may  be  opened  and  cleansed  by  chipping  or  some  such  laborious 
echanical  means.  If,  however,  a  small  proportion  of  crude  caustic  soda  be 
ixed  with  the  contents  <)f  the  boiler  at  first  starting,  and  occasionally  renewed 
iring  the  continuance  of  its  working,  this  chemical  agent  will  be  found  to 
ive  the  property  of  immediately  precipitating,  in  a  granular  or  sandy  form, 
>e  greater  portion  of  the  lime  compounds  originally  dissolved  in  the  water. 
be^  small  particles  readily  subttidc  as  a  kind  of  mud,  and  may  be  ejected 
om  the  boiler  by  opening  the  lower  *  blow-off'  cocks  for  a  few  seconds  once 
'  twice  during  the  day. 

**  The  dose  of  caustic  soda  necessary  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  will 
ffy  according  to  the  degree  of  hardness  or  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  water : 
»  a  general  rule,  three  or  four  pounds  per  week  will  serve  for  a  boiler  of 
)-horso  power.  In  all  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  the  proportion  at  a 
inimum,  since  the  use  of  a  large  excess  has  undoubtedly  an  injurious  tendency 
I  disturbing  the  steady  and  proper  action  of  the  boiler.  By  employing  this 
nail  quantity  of  soda,  the  scale  will  become  so  diminished  in  amount  and 
uckness  as  to  permit  of  the  boiler  being  used  much  longer  than  the  ordinary 
-*riod  without  inconvenience.  There  are  several  methods  of  introducing  the 
da.  It  should  first  be  dissolved  in  water ;  and  it  will  usually  be  advantageous 
'  prepare  a  solution  of  known  strength — say  3  lbs.  in  a  gallon — ^which  can  bo 
"^asured  from  the  stock  as  required,  and  either  poured  through  the  safety- 
^ve  or  pumped  in  with  the  feed- water. 

"An  inspection  of  the  interior  of  the  boiler  after  a  preliminary  trial  will 
ford  the  most  satisfactory  indication  of  the  economy  of  the  process,  and  enable 
judgment  to  be  formed  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  material  to  be  employed. 

is  difficult  to  avoid  altogether  the  formation  of  a  thin  scale ;  but,  on  opening 
^e  boiler,  the  deposit  should  be  trifling  in  amount  and  of  so  soft  a  nature  as 
*  permit  of  its  easy  removal  from  the  iron  plates.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
>ssibility  of  the  soda  exerting  any  corrosive  action  upon  the  metal  of  the  boiler 

fittings ;  its  alkaline  properties  are  known  to  have  a  tendency  to  preser\*o 
'6  irou  from  rust. 
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'*  It  may  he  stated  that  the  system  now  described  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  years  in  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  and  also  at  other  manuiactories 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  application  of  oatif^tc  toda  for  this 
purpose  was  made  at  ike  suggestion  of  the  undersigned,  who  is  not  at  the 
present  moment  acquainted  wiu  any  material  which  is  at  onoe  so  effidnitaBd 
inexpensive.  "  Johh  Spillxb,  F.CS." 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  formation  of  boilers,  a  gentLemaa  ndl 
known  to  the  Society  writes  to  me  as  follows : — 

''It  is  a  singular  thing  that  though  we  have  made  ^reat  improTemeniiof 
late  in  the  construction  of  steam-engines,  (otTer-engineermg  is  very  muchi^ 
it  was  at  the  time  of  Watt ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  imnon- 
ments  in  boilers  have  not  been  made  since  that  period,  but  t&t,  compared  widi 
the  progress  in  the  construction  and  management  of  steamrengiBes,  that  oC 
boilers  has  made  comijaratively  little  advance." 

In  several  large  towns,  such  as  London  and  Manchester,  there  vo 
societies  for  the  prevention  of  steam-boiler  explosions,  and  duly  qoaK- 
fied  persons  are  sent  once  a  month,  or  at  stated  periods,  to  examine  tiie 
boilers  belonging  to  members.     According  to  we  Beport  of  the  Vmbt 
Chester  Association,  there  were  during  the  month  of  January  last  no  lev 
than  ninety  accidents  to  boilers,  in  some  shape  or  other,  but  of  these 
only  eight  appear  to  have  been  dangerous.    The  Association,  neverfhe- 
less,  remark  in  their  Beport  that ''  incrustation  should  not  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  matter  of  inconvenience,  but  firequently  of  |?om(mw  daiuer!' 
I  do  not  suppose  that  in  the  rural  districts  we  shall  ever  have  suoii  tf^ 
array  of  accidents  as  that  reported  by  the  Manchester  Assodation,  bat 
we  might,  I  think,  as  agriculturists,  take  a  lesson  out  of  their  book, 
by  forming  associations  in  different  districts  for  the  periodical  incfpeO' 
tion  and  supervision  of  our  machine  boilers  and  engines.     Mr.  Fowler 
is  understood  to  have  determined  on  having  an  establishment  for  ihat 
purpose  at  Swindon — a  central  spot,  around  which,  within  a  certuD 
area,  a  great  many  steam-ploughs  of  his  make  are  at  work ;  and  h^ 
intends,  for  a  moderate  annual  charge,  to  ascertain,  by  periodical 
visits,  whether  or  not  these  steam-ploughs  and  machines  are  in  wo^ang 
order.     As  agriculturists  we  have  not  many  accidents  in  the  foim  (» 
boiler  explosions,  but  there  aire  a  great  many  minor  accidents  connected 
with  steam  machinery,  which  might  be  avoided  by  systematic  infflMO- 
tion   and   periodical   supervision.     A  gentleman  in   Gloucestcrdizo 
says  in  a  letter  to  me : — "  My  brother-in-law,  a  Gloucester  cloth- 
manufacturer,  is  guardian  of  a  union,  four-fifths  of  which  is  certtfoly 
manufacturing ;    but  he  finds  on  investigation  that  the  cases  iriii<^ 
come  before  him  requiring  relief  on  account  of  accidents  are  not  only 
relatively,  but  absolutely,  more  numerous  in  the  agricultural  parishee* 
A  large  number  of  these  accidents  to  individuals  arise,  I  believe,  frois 
tho  valves  of  steam-engines  getting  out  of  order,  from  the  gauges  beiof 
defective,  and  from  other  causes,  the  remedy  for  which,  if  the  mfttt^r 
were  promptly  looked  into,  would  be  simple  and  inexpensive. 
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The  Discussion. 

The  fitness  of  well-conducted  and  conscientious  fkrm-labourers 
be  intrusted  with  the  care  and  working  of  steam-engines,  as 
ited  by  Mr.  Holland,  was  illustrated  from  experience  by  Mr. 
mt,  M.P.,  Mr.  T.  Beale  Brown,  and  Mr.  Frere.     In  allusion  to 
Ib  subject,  Mr.  Amos,  C.E.,  said  that  when,  after  making  a  valuable 
gine  for  a  gentleman  present,  he  was  consulted  as  to  the  choice 
an  engineer,  he  recommended  that  the  engine  should  be  placed 
the  hands  of  a  steady-going  labouring  man,  clean  and  particular 
his  habits,  who  would  feel  himself  flattered  by  the  trust  reposed 
him,  and  who,  though  he  might  know  no  more,  perhaps,  than 
is  told  him,  would  practise  that  little  religiously ;  whereas,  if  an 
gineer  were  employed,  he  might,  perhaps,  be  often  absent  from 
e  post  of  duty,  and  thereby  cause  delay  and  inconvenience. 
The  causes  of  boiler  explosions  were  variously  stated. 
By  Mr.  Amos  they  were  attributed  more  to  imperfect  construction 
id  careless  work  than  any  chemical  cause :  indeed,  ho  was  quite 
re  that,  if  the  explosions  which  had  occurred  had  been  more  care- 
lly  investigated  and  honestly  reported  on,  nine-tenths  of  them 
3uld  have  been  proved  to  arise  either  from  some  fault  in  the 
iginal  construction,  or  from  inattention  in  working.     Accidents, 
hen  they  occur,  are  too  frequently  made  light  of  or  glossed  over, 
aring  dinner-hour  the  boiler  is,  perhaps,  left  with  a  strong  coke- 
te  fire  under  it,  with  the   damper  closed  and  the  door  open, 
nder  such  circumstances,  and  more  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
filers  not  well  constructed,  the  water  might  be  lifted  up  in 
sgree,  and  the  starting  of  the  engine  or  the  injection  of  the  force- 
imp  might  prove  a  disturbing  cause.     The  steam  might  then  be 
nerated  faster  than  it  could  be  liberated  by  the  safety -valve,  and 
us  an  explosion  might  ensue,  though  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
at  none  of  the  explosions  he  had  witnessed  had  so  originated, 
r.  Amos  agreed  with  Mr.  Holland  that  an  engine-driver  cannot 
>  too  careful  in  frequently  moving  the  safety-valve  to  see  that  it  is 
good  order.    There  is  a  very  good  method  of  securing  that  object 
use  at  the  Crystal  Palace.     The  safety-valve  is  so  constructed 
at  it  is  moved  on  the  opening  of  either  of  the  fire-doors ;  and  it 
impossible  to  open  the  doors  unless  the  safety-valve  is  all  right. 
Professor  Wilson,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Ransome's  rule  (p.  430), 
ggested  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  open  the  valves  before 
3  water  boiled  than  after  boiling  liad  commenced,  because  the 
eatest  risk  of  an  explosion  is  at  the  moment  when  the  water 
gins  to  boil.     It  is  therefore  desirable  to  open  the  valve  directly 
at  is  employed,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  all  is  right, 
rticularly  in   cases  where   the  fire  has  been  drawn  overnight, 
o  boiler  left  charged  with  water,  and  the  fire  lighted  up  again 
!xt  morning. 

Mr.  Amos  said,  on  opening  the  valve  the  air  is  first  expanded 
r  heat,   and  then  it  nishes  out;    so  long  as  air  is  kept  in  the 
VOL.  XXIII.  2    F 
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boiler  there  is  no  danger.  During  the  time  tlio  steam  is  bciiig 
got  lip,  the  fire  is  in  an  excited  state,  and  the  irregularity  of  the 
flame  playing  upon  the  boiler  has  a  tendency  to  keep  the  water  in 
a  state  of  ebullition ;  the  danger  of  the  u'ater  attaining  heat  without 
throwing  oflf  steam  is  when  there  is  a  steady  coat  of  fire  npoa  it 
AVhen  the  steam  is  being  got  up,  and  the  fire  is  in  that  stated 
levity,  the  oi)ening  of  the  valve  is  of  no  use,  except  to  aacertiia 
that  the  valve  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Appolt)  said  he  believed  tlie  freer  the  water  is  from  air,  the 
more  likely  is  the  boiler  to  explode.  He  had  taken  water,  got  rid 
of  the  air,  and  heated  the  water  up  to  240**  instead  of  212*.  One 
day  he  left  it  in  his  room  with  a  thermometer  in  it,  and  soon  after- 
wards it  exploded,  the  steam  blowing  the  thermometer  out  of  the 
flask,  so  that  there  must  have  been  a  considerably  greater  presBDre 
than  240°,  up  to  which  point  he  had  watched  it ;  from  that  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  thfe  more  free  the  water  is  from  air, 
the  greater  is  the  danger  of  accidents.  In  the  case  of  agricnltmai 
engines,  on  shutting  off  the  water  altogether,  and  allowing  a  small 
jet  of  steam  to  escape  from  the  boiler,  the  whole  of  the  air  will  he 
got  rid  of.  For  a  time,  if  the  valve  closes,  the  water  thus  exhausted 
of  air  may  lie  still,  but  the  moment  the  pressure  is  removed,  how- 
ever little,  it  boils  again,  and  an  explosion  may  follow.  K  whea 
the  engine  is  at  work  the  pump  is  kept  going  so  as  to  pump  the  air 
in,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  the  water  getting  beyond  boiling  point 

Professor  Wilsox  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Appold,  and  said  the  cause  of  explosions  may  prohaUy 
be  traced  to  the  fact  that,  after  water  has  boiled  for  a  time  all  the 
contained  air  is  expelled.  AVhen  a  portion  of  pure  water  has 
passed  off  in  the  form  of  vapour,  the  remaining  volume  of  water 
is  denser  than  before,  Iwcause  charged  with  more  than  its  own 
original  share*  of  impurity.  ^Vhen  the  fire  is  stopped  for  dinner 
or  other  j^urposes,  not  only  is  the  pressure  of  steam  lowered,  bit 
the  external  pressure  is  increased  relatively  to  the  pressure  on 
the  valve.  Assuming  the  valve  to  have  been  weighted — say  to 
50  lbs.,  and  the  engine  to  have  been  working  at  that  amount  rf 
pressure ;  during  the  cessation  of  work  the  pressure  on  the  boiler 
may  have  gone  down  to  30  lbs.  or  35  lbs. :  relatively,  thereforftr 
there  wull  bo  a  greater  degree  of  external  pressure  than  before. 
If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  fire  be  increased  suddenly,  in  the 
anxiety  of  the  engineman  to  get  the  steam  up  as  quickly  as  poasiUet 
the  water,  being  free  from  air  and  chained  with  impurities,  and 
thereby  rend(»red  dense,  will  require  to  be  acted  on  by  a  higher 
tomperature  before  it  -will  generate  steam.  These  circumstance* 
would  tend  to  induce  a  sudden  and  tumultuous  dischai^  or  bn»* 
of  steam  (as  was  showni  by  I^Ir.  Holland's  experiments)  whioib,  i* 
greater  than  the  valve,  probably  now  not  working  so  freely  as  at 
starting,  could  instantly  relieve,  would  show  its  effect  by  bursting 
ill  rough  any  portion  of  the  boiler  not  equal  to  the  suddenly  increased 
l)r('ssurc  on  its  suifaco.  This  appeared  tOkliim  to  be  the  more  common 
cause  of  the  bursting  of  boilers,  which  generally  may  bo  noticed  aa 
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)g  either  at  starting  in  the  morning  or  after  some  period  of 
Di  of  work. 

ply  to  Professor  Wilson,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Amos  that  in  his 
no  boiler  is  safe  in  the  present  day,  unless  it  has  a  glass 
Dd  a  gauge  cock.  The  glass  gauge  is  liable  to  accident,  and 
B  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  strings  to  ihQ  bow.  Many 
have  sustained  damage  entirely  owing  to  a  shortness  of 
irhich  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  causes  dt  accident. 

The  Effects  of  Impure  Water. 
r.  Beale  Brown  remarked  that,  owing  to  the  hardness 
w^ater  in  the  Cotswold  district,  steam-boilers  fed  with  it 
iliarly  liable  to  incrustation ;  but  by  adding  a  little  lime- 
>  the  hard  water,  the  salts  of  lime  are  precipitated,  and  the 
KX)mes  soft.  Professor  Wilson  said  the  water  of  the  Cotswold 
has  been  found,  on  analysis,  to  contain  a  large  portion  of 
te  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Although  the  addition  of  lime  to 
)ntaining  the  salts  of  lime  in  large  quantities  for  tlie  pur- 
purifying  it  may  at  first  appear  pai-adoxical,  it  is  founded  on 
chemical  principles.  Pure  lime  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
if  one  dose  or  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  be  added,  it  is 
i  fieu*  less  soluble  than  before;  but  on  the  addition  of  a 
lose  of  the  same  acid,  it  becomes  perfectly  soluble.  It  is 
condition,  as  a  bi-carbonate,  that  lime,  generally  speaking, 
1  water,  and  more  especially  that  of  the  Cotswold  hills  and 
reous  i-anges  of  hills.  By  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
water  to  the  supply  water  of  the  boiler  the  bi-carbonate  of 
Ltained  in  it  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  carbonate^  and 
us  rendered  comparatively  insoluble  will  foim  a  precipitate 
3ttom  of  the  tank  instead  of  the  boiler.  The  lime  water  is 
nade  by  mixing  fresh  burnt  lime  with  cold  water— say,  in 
ortions  of  a  teacupfull  of  lime  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Mos  said  he  had  found  that  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the 
ith  which  an  engine  is  supplied  produces  a  good  effect — 
>r  used  one  day  removing  the  incrustation  jm)duced  by  that 
a  previous  day.  Peaty  water  produces  in  this  way  a  bene- 
3Ct,  and  so  also  does  the  tannin  left  in  bark. 

Kerrison  expressed  similar  opinions  as  to  the  benefits 
J  from  a  change  of  water. 

sor  Wilson  objected  to  the  introduction  of  any  vegetable 
es  into  the  boiler,  as  they  can  only  act  by  decomposition, 
n  the  case  of  bran,  potatoes,  &c.)  is  very  offensive  when  the 
re  opened  or  the  steam  is  blown  off. 

rere  suggested,  as  a  practical  remedy  for  the  inconvenience 
wrater,  tliat  farmers,  wherever  it  was  practicable,  should 
;ood  circular  tank  connected  with  their  bams.  If  bams 
Dperly  slated,  the  tank  would  in  ordinary  seasons  furnish 
i  water  for  the  engine,  and  there  would  thus  be  an  end  of 
and  inconvenience  arising  from  impurity. 
3  efficacy  of  caustic  soda  (or  hydrate  of  soda  NaO,  HO)  in 

2  F  2 
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l)rcventing  incrustation,  Mr.  Amos  said,  that  although  he  had  had 
no  experience  of  it  himself,  a  friend  of  his  was  well  satisfied  with 
its  action. 

Professor  Wilson,  after  stating,  that  he  did  not,  at  once,  see  how 
caustic  soda  would  act,  said,  A  few  years  ago  a  foreign  chemist  re- 
commended chloride  of  ammonium  (the  common  sal  ammoniac)  for 
preventing  the  furring  of  boilers  by  calcareous  deposits ;  and  the 
action  of  this  substance  is  quite  intelligible,  because  when  it  oomw 
in  contact  with  the  salts  of  lime  a  double  decomposition  takes  place; 
the  chlorine  of  the  sal  ammoniac  goes  to  the  lime  and  forms  a  soln- 
ble  salt  of  lime,  whilst  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonate  of  lin» 
goes  to  the  ammonium,  forming  a  carbonate  of  ammonia,  vhich 
passes  off  with  the  steam  without  doing  injury.  The  action  of  the 
Hal  ammoniac  is  therefore  quite  intelligible.  It  is  r&ther  expen- 
sive (9d.  to  Is.  per  lb.),  but  the  cost  is  as  nothing  when  oomjired 
with  the  injury  and  inconvenience  against  which  it  is  a  protecticm.* 

Sir  E.  KKiiRisox  said,  in  the  case  of  the  boiler  of  a  Med  engine, 
one  of  several  which  lie  had  at  work,  a  deposit  was  formed  an  inch 
thick,  which  had  to  bo  removed  with  hammer  and  chisel.  The 
boiler  was  not  only  dangerous,  but  it  had  arrived  at  such  a  state 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  supply  sufficient  heat  for  working. 
The  amount  of  fuel  which  was  necessary  was  nearly  doubled.  He 
had  applied  in  vain  to  a  distinguished  engineer  for  a  means  of 
preserving  boilers  from  incrustation,  and  intended  to  try  tho 
caustic  soda. 

The  desirability  of  establishing  a  society  for  the  periodical  in- 
spection of  steam  boilers  used  for  agricultural  purposes  was  enforced 
by  Mr.  Dent,  M.P.,  Mr.  Amos,  and  Mr.  Hobbs  (the  Chainnan). 

Mr.  Spiller  in  tho  following  letter  has  further  explained  to 
action  of  caustic  soda : 

"  lioyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  August  12, 1862. 

"  Since  the  date  of  the  Society's  Meeting  in  March  last — at  which  Mr. 
Holland,  M.P.,  did  me  the  honour  to  communicate  a  memorandum  on  the 
subject  of  the  employment  of  caustic  soda  for  boilers — I  have  received  and 
answered  numorous  inquiries  from  correspondents  who  have  been  aiudcntf  to 
know  more  of  the  nature,  mode  of  action,  and  cost  of  the  material  employed' 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  fuller  explanation  in  regard  to  my  owti  and  other  propositions  which  wew 
then  laid  before  the  Society. 

"  The  visitor  to  the  International  Exhibition  will  find  in  Class  II.  (Chemical 
Products)  several  excellent  samples  of  commercial  caustic  soda  from  manu&C" 
tories  in  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Warrington,  Glasgow,  &c.,  priced  f^xa 
14?.  10s.  to  111.  i>er  ton.  In  smaller  quantity,  the  same  article  may  be  pro- 
cured, at  a  slightly  advanced  price,  from  Messrs.  Baiss  Brothers,  chemists,  of 
Leadenhall-streot,  I^ondon.  The  properties  of  caustic  soda  are  such  that  to 
keep  it  dry  it  requires  to  he  well  protected  from  the  atmosphere ;  but,  VDSSr 
much  as  it  will  always  be  used  in  the  state  of  solution,  we  are  in  the  habit  of 

*  Mr.  Spiller  has  called  attention  to  the  injurious  action  of  this  aubstance  <»  the 
boiler.— P.  H.  F. 
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;  it  at  once  in  9f  known  bulk  of  water, — say  3  lbs.  or  4  lbs.  in  a 
id  keeping  this  in  an  iron  vessel  ready  for  immediate  use  by  measure. 
X)iler  purposes,  always  employ  a  small  quantity  in  the  first  instance, 
ii  the  effect ;  very  little  is  required  to  prevent  the  formation  of  incrus- 
d  a  large  excess  is  apt  to  induce  a  tendency  to  "priming.**  Caustic 
not  exert  any  corrosive  action  upon  the  iron  boiler-plates  and  fittings, 
Quch  as  it  affects  the  human  skin  even  more  than  strong  washing 
lould  not  be  handled  unnecessarily. 

►  its  mode  of  action  :  supposing  it  to  be  employed  with  an  average 
■  river  or  well  water,  containing  both  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
found  to  have  the  power  of  precipitating  immediately  and  in  a 
form  those  lime  salts  which  otherwise  would  adhere  by  crystallization 
faces  of  the  boiler.  According  to  chemical  theory,  one  equivalent  of 
3da  suflBces  to  precipitate  two  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  lime 
to  the  following  equation  : — 

Salphate  of       Bicarbonate  of  Carbonate  of  Salpbate  of 

Soda.         Lime.  Lime.  Lime.  Soda.  Water. 

10  +  CaO,  SO3  +  CaO,  2  CO,  =  2  CaO,  CO,  +  NaOi  SO3  +  HO. 

I  thus  be  shown,  that  in  point  of  economy  no  cheaper  alkaline 
likely  to  be  found  than  that  proposed,  commercial  samples  of  which 
s  priced  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  i)ercentage  of  true  soda 
y  contain. 

3  discussion  upon  the  use  of  chloride  of  ammonium  for  boiler  pur- 
ras  not  suggested  that  this  substance  acts  injuriously  in  corroding 
With  reference  to  the  use  of  lime  for  softening  water  in  the  boiler 
1  difficulty  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  finely-divided 
f  slaked  lime  are  exceedingly  liable  to  cause  priming. 

"  John  Spilleb,  F.C.S." 

bl lowing    letter   from    Dr.  Voelcker    fully  supports   Mr. 

view,  and  furnishes  a  more   detailed  explanation  of  the 

changes  which    arise  from  the    use   of  this  and   other 

*"  August  lZth,\^Q2. 

explosions,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  often  produced  when  the  fur 
tain  hard  waters  form  on  boiling  is  not  removed.  The  fur  or 
•n  found  in  boilers  consists  principally  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
likewise  contains  fluoride  of  calcium,  some  phosphate  of  lime  and 
and  oxid#of  iron.  When  gradually  deposited  these  constituents  of 
rs  assume  a  very  hard  crystalline  condition,  and  form  a  regular  pan 
jttora,  on  which  the  water  m  the  boiler  rests  without  coming  into 
tact  with  the  heated  iron-boiler.  The  consequence  is  that  the  iron 
J  out,  or,  iii  chemical  language,  becomes  oxidised  into  the  black, 
;  of  iron,  which  i>eels  ofif,  and  gradually  renders  the  boiler  so  weak 
st  burst  when  the  temperature  is  suddenly  raised.     I  believe  in  this 

exi)losions  are  frequently  produced.  It  is,  therefore,  the  aim  of 
men,  and  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who  is  compelled  to 
m-boiler  by  hard  water,  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  sulphate  and 
)f  lime,  and  other  mineral  matters  in  the  shape  of  a  hard  crystalline 
is  may  be  done  in  two  ways  : — 

deposition  in  crystalline  hard  masses  may  be  prevented  by  the  intro- 
o  the  boiler  of  a  mechanical  disturber  of  crystallisation.  Spent  tan 
st  are  as  good  as  anything  that  may  be  used.    The  insoluble  salts 
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of  lime  (carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime)  on  boiling  and  oonoentratioD  of  the 
liquid  in  the  boiler,  instead  of  gradually  separating  and  collecting  into  a  bard 
crystalline  mass,  separate  in  more  powdery  particles,  which  attach  tbem- 
selves  to  the  sawdust  or  the  spent  tan,  which,  moreover,  rubbing  againit  aQ 
sides  of  the  boiler  prevent  in  a  purely  mechanical  way  the  deporitioB  of  a 
stone-like  incrustation.  From  time  to  time  the  water  left  in  the  boiler  must 
be  run  off,  and  some  fresh  sawdust  or  tan  be  introduced  into  it.  Tbe  li^t 
particles  of  sawdust  or  tan  have  another  beneiicial  effect,  to  which  attentioi 
was  not  directed  in  the  discussion  at  Hanover  Square.  It  is  this:  tboe 
particles,  being  lighter  than  water,  float  on  the  surface  while  it  is  cold ;  wImb 
it  boils,  they  are  thoroughly  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  water  in  tbe  boOer, 
which  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  steam  to  be  given  off  regularly,  withoDi 
producing  sudden  jerks.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  for  tl^re  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  more  regularly  and  easily  steam  is  produced,  the  less  cbance 
there  is  of  a  boiler  explosion — of  course,  other  circumstances  beiDfl;  eqniL 
The  mechanical  agent  in  this  case  acts  like  air,  causing  steam  to  be  more 
easily  given  off. 

•*  2.  The  deposition  of  hard  crj'stalline  boiler-deposits  may  be  prevented  Iv 
chemical  means.  Caustic  soda,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  far  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  used  for  that  purpose.  In  hard  water  we  have  sulphate  m  bi- 
carbonate of  lime — sometimes  more  sulphate  than  bicarbonate,  and  sometimci 
more  of  the  latter  than  the  former.    Caustic  soda  removes  both  impuritia. 

*'  If  bicarbonate  of  lime  only  is  present,  the  caustic  soda  ti^es  one-half  of  its 
cfirbonic  acid,  and  becomes  carbonate  of  soda — a  soluble  salt  which  remsiDi  in 
solution  ;  and  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  (a  solablo  salt)  loses  half  its  carbopi^ 
acid,  and  becomes  changed  into  insoluble  or  neutral  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  deposited.  Professor  Wilson,  who  explained  so  well  the  effect  of  lime-water 
on  hard  waters,  I  have  no  doubt  will  notice  the  analogy  between  the  action 
of  caustic  soda  and  caustic  lime — for  lime-water  is  merely  a  solution  of  cwatic 
or  quick-lime  in  water.  The  principle  of  their  action  is  precisely  the  aam^ 
In  one  case  we  have  in  solution — 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda,  Ca  0,  2  C  Oj  1  equivalent  of  lime  -f-  2  of  carbonic  tdd. 

or  Ca,  C  0,  +  I      ^  ^«'  ^^^  ^^  ^®  ^^ 

Ca  O  =  1  equivalent  of  canstic  Hin*» 


we  obtain 

CaO,  CO, 
or  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime. 


+  Ca  0,  C  Oi  insol.  carb.  of  lime-  ^ 


In  the  other  case  to 

CaO,  CO, 


I      C  Oj  t.  e.  bicarb,  of  lime, 
I  we  add  N.  0,  t.  e.  caustic  sods, 


and  obtain 

Ca  0,  C  0,  /.  e.  insol.  or  noutml     +  Ka  0,  C  0,  »*.  e.  soluble  carlonate 
carb.  of  lime,  of  soda. 

"  If  the  water,  as  is  generally  the  ca?e,  contains  sulphate  as  well  as  carbomt* 
of  lime,  the  sulphate  is  likewise  deposited  by  the  addition  of  caustic  wo^ 
In  the  first  place  we  obtain,  as  shown  just  now,  insoluble  carbcmate  of  lim* 
and  soluble  carbonate  of  soiia ;  but  in  the  next  place  the  carbonate  of  loda 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  by  mutual  exchange  of  their  acids,  became  carbonate  of 
lime  (which  falls  down)  and  sulphate  of  soda  (which  remains  in  solution)  ^- 
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C^O,  SO.         'iCaO .—^       CaO,  COa 

i.f.8iilphateof  lime)/S03  ^^^^^^^^^^   t .  c.  carb.  of  lime 

^  (deposit) 


•*In  Clarke's  process,  by  which  a  good  deal  of  lime  is  removed  from  o»*tain 
id  waters  by  means  of  lime-water,  i.  e.  a  solution  of  caustic  lime,  the  lime 
ooty  separated  from  the  Incarbonate,  and  not  from  the  sulphate  of  lime 
ypsum). 

*'!&  like  manner,  by  sal  ammoniac  or  chloride  of  ammonium  we  can  only 
ixxre  the  lime  from  the  bicarbonate  of  lime,  but  not  from  the  gvpsum,  and 
nc8  caustic  soda  is  superior  both  to  lime-water  (Clarke's  process])  and  to  the 
I  ammoniac  process.  The  beneficial  action  of  the  caustic  soda  when  added 
hard  water  does  not  consist  in  the  prevention  of  insoluble  lime-combina- 
)QS,  but  in  the  almost  instantaneous  precipitation  of  these  compounds  in  a 
ie{y  divided  pulverulent  condition.  Sal  ammoniac  prevents  the  deposition  of 
rbooate  of  lime,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  car- 
nate  of  lime  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  passes  off  with  the 
^MD,  whilst  the  chlorine  in  the  sal  ammoniac  forms  with  the  lime  chloride 
calcium,  a  very  soluble  salt  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  boiler.  But,  as 
ited  already,  sal  ammoniac  has  no  effect  on  sulphate  of  lime.  Altogether, 
ostic  soda  is  not  only  the  most  efficacious,  but  also  the  cheapest  means 
*  preventing  boiler  incrustations." 

Some  £aots  connected  with  this  subject  seem  worthy  of  record  in 
is  Journal.  For  instance,  in  a  steam  boiler  at  Ems  there  was  no 
ice  of  incrustation  after  several  months'  wear,  although  the  water 
th  which  the  boiler  was  fed  contained  not  less  than  21 '899  grs. 
the  pound  of  solid  matter.  On  analysis,  the  following  results 
ire  ascertained : — 

Gn. 

Carbonate  of  soda        11-35488 

Sulphate  of  soda 0-10790 

Chloride  of  sodium 7-27020 

Sulphate  of  potash      0-43663 

Carbonate  oflime ..      ..       1-24370 

Carbonate  of  baryta 1*06890 

Carbonate  of  iron         0-01728 

Carbonate  of  manganese 0*00868 

Carbonate  of  baryta  and  strontia       0*00215 

Phosphate  of  alumina        0*01090 

SiUca 0-37839 

21-89951 

Presenius  inferred  from  this  that  it  is  not  carbonate  of  lime, 
b  only  the  sulphate  of  linie  which  causes  the  formation  of  crust,  and 
attributed  tho  absence  of  incrustation  in  the  instance  under 
iew  to  the  action  of  the  soda  contained  in  the  water.  Starting 
m  this  point,  he  instituted  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments, 
I  from  these  he  ultimately  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
lition  of  SODA  is  the  simplest  means  of  preventing  incmstation 
ie  Joum.  fUr  Prakt.  Chem.,  Iviii.  p.  65,  quoted  in  the  Pharma- 
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ceutical  Journal).  Another  method  of  preventing  the  incnwtation 
of  steam  boilers  by  water  containing  the  sulphate  or  carbonate  of 
lime  or  magnesia  is  to  treat  the  water  with  hydrate  of  baryta.  This 
remedy  has  been  the  subject  of  one  or  more  patents,  but  it  is  obj«i" 
tionable  owing  to  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  water  so  treated. 

But  incrustation,  though  a  fertile  source  of  inconvenience  and 
danger,  is  not  the  sole  or  principal  cause  of  boiler  explosions.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Amos,  explosions  generally  arise  **  either  from  some 
fault  in  the  original  construction  of  the  boiler  or  from  inattention 
in  working."  And  this  opinion  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  Mr.  L.  E. 
Fletcher,  chief  engineer  of  the  **  Manchester  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Steam  Boiler  Explosions,"  who  in  his  monthly  report, 
dated  May  27th  in  the  present  year,  thus  expresses  himself: 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  above  explosions  fof  the  month]  occurred  from 
the  most  simple  causes,  and  that  no  mystery  whatever  need  be  attached  to 
any  of  them  ;  while  by  suitable  construction  of  the  boilers  in  the  first  place, 
and  due  attention  to  their  state  of  repair  in  the  second,  these  explosions  would 
in  every  case  have  been  prevented. 

"  I  am  extremely  desirous  to  keep  this  practical  view  of  steam-boiler  explo- 
sions constantly  in  sight,  since  I  am  persuaded  no  head  will  be  made  against 
them  generally  as  long  as  their  causes  are  considered  to  be  matters  of  mysteiyy 
and  their  occurrence  one  of  chance. 

"  Very  few  of  the  explosions  that  coine  under  my  notice  occur  from  short- 
ness of  water,  and  I  believe  that  to  be  a  much-abused  iden,  and  the  number  of 
explosions  resulting  from  it  to  be  much  exaggerated.  It  appears  to  be  an 
almost  stereotyped  verdict  at  inquests,  and,  the  boiler  attendant  bong  fi^ 
quently  killed,  there  is  seldom  any  witness  to  the  contrary. 

**  I  find  that  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  explosion  is  the  InsofiBoieDcy 
of  the  boiler  for  its  working  pressure,  either  on  account  of  its  ori^bnal  con- 
struction, or  state  of  repair  consequent  upon  use  ;  while  those  explosioDS  re- 
sulting either  from  deficiency  of  water  or  from  extraordinary  or  reckless  prefix 
sure  are  comparatively  rare.  In  other  words,  to  prevent  misapprehension,  I 
find  that  explosion  is  more  frequently  due  to  weakness  of  the  boiler  than  to 
excessive  pressure  of  the  steam." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  know  tbat 
tho  most  simple  and  efficacious  method  of  testing  steam  boilers  is  by 
the  application  of  hydraulic  pressure.  On  this  point  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Fletcher  are  especially  valuable. 

"  I  know  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  sufficiency  of  the  original  conatmc- 
tion  of  a  boiler,  or  of  testing  the  weakness  produced  upon  it  by  wear  and  tear 
— in  short,  of  testing  eitlier  new  or  old  boilers— equal  to  the  use  of  hydraulic 
pressure,  and  think  all  steam-users  would  do  well  to  make  systematic  tu»  of 
this  test  once  a  year.  In  France,  I  believe,  this  plan  is  rendered  oompolaory 
by  the  Government,  and  it  would  l)e  well  were  it  generally  adopted  in  this 
country  voluntarily.  Weak  places  in  the  plates  may  pass  undetected,  even  on 
careful  examinativ)n,  while  some  parts  may  be  inaccessible  and  conceaJed  frow 
view ;  but  the  hydraulic  test  is  sure  to  detect  and  exix>se  them  alL  Its 
timely  application  would  have  saved  that  most  disastrous  explosion  which 
occurred  some  time  since,  here  in  Manchester,  at  a  locomotive  establishment 
second  to  none  in  the  kingdom  for  its  high  reputation ;  and  since  a  defec* 
passed  unnoticed  at  such  an  establishment,  where  the  construction  of  boilersi 
as  well  as  the  quality  and  strength  of  plates,  may  well  be  su])iK)9ed  to  hufd 
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en  thorouglily  understood,  it  surely  argues  the  necessity  of  the  hydraulic 
it  being  generally  applied. 

*'Mr.  Muntz,  a  steam- user  in  Birmingham,  states,  in  a  letter  published  on 
e  Millfield  boiler  explosion,  that  he  has  for  years  adopted,  with  advantage, 
e  plan  of  an  annual  hydraulic  boiler  test,  and  considers  it  a  duty  he  owes  to 
8  workmen  in  consideration  of  their  safety. 

**  The  application  of  the  hydraulic  test  is  so  simple,  and  the  pump  required 
small,  that  each  steam-user  could  provide  himself  with  one  at  very  little 
pense,  or  some  parties  might  find  it  worth  their  while  to  take  up  the 
aving  of  boilers  by  water  pressure  as  an  itinerant  speciality  of  engineering 
actice.  This  Association  would  be  glad  to  assist  in  the  general  application 
the  hydraulic  test  by  inspecting  the  boilers  when  under  pressure,  and  I  feel 
ivinced  that,  were  the  practice  of  this  annual  test  generally  adopted,  which 
trust  it  soon  will  be,  explosions  would  become  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
anct." 


Meeting  of  Weekly  Council,  Ajml  drd.  Sir  Edwabd  Kebbison,  M.P., 
the  Chair. 

On  the  Gbowth  of  Mangold. 

Ur.  Fbebe,  when  introducing  the  subject,  remarked,  that  mangold 
for  two  reasons,  an  especially  valuable  crop,  because  it  bears  both 
'cing  and  storing.  K  we  try  to  force  our  com  crops  to  any  con- 
erable  extent,  there  is  a  danger,  from  the  increase  of  straw,  and 
*in  that  straw  being  lodged,  that  the  yield  of  grain  will  be  decreased 
itead  of  increased,  and  a  loss  of  quality  likewise  incurred ;  whilst 
jre  seem  to  be  hardly  any  bounds  to  our  power  of  increasing  the 
)p  of  mangold,  unless  it  is  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
;ain,  it  is  a  most  valuable  plant  in  respect  of  storing.  The  question 
iv  to  ensure  a  succession  of  green  food  might  be  difficult  to  answer 
t  for  the  mangold.  The  mangold-store  is  a  bank  upon  which  the 
mer  can  draw  at  any  sieason  of  the  year ;  and  so  long  as  it  lasts  he 
)d  be  imder  no  apprehension  of  injury  from  a  gap  occurring  be- 
)en  any  other  two  fodder  crops. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  experiment  he  had  to  commmiicate 
3  to  test  the  value  of  Lawson*s  artificial  guano  against  the  Peruvian 
mo,  of  which  the  supply  is  much  restricted.  4  cwts.  of  Lawson's 
I  4  cwts.  of  Peruvian  were  each  mixed  with  4  cwts.  of  common  salt, 
L  strewed  on  the  ridges  before  they  were  spUt  in  the  spring, 
mgside  of  these  were  tried  10  tons  of  farmyard  manure,  also  with 
addition  of  4  cwts.  of  salt,  and  a  mixture  of  6  tons  of  farmyard 
Qure,  with  2  cwts.  of  Peruvian  guano  and  2  cwts.  of  salt.  The 
t  of  both  Lawson's  and  the  Peruvian  guano  may  be  taken  at  21. 10«« 
'  acre,  and,  when  spread  on  the  groimE,  farmyard  manure  at  Ss.  a 
.  1^  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  wiQi  15  bushels  of  burnt  ashes  per 
e,  were  in  every  instance  drilled  in  with  the  plant,  in  accord- 
te  with  the  general  practice  of  the  farm;  Lawson's  guano  being 
arded  as  a  substitute,  if  not  an  equivalent,  for  the  Peruvian — 
step  taken  in  accordance  rather  with  the  name  given  to  the 
[ficial  manure  than  with  scientific  analysis.  The  mangold  was  all 
lied  on  the  25th  of  April.    Before  coming  to  results,  some  account 
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should  be  taken  of  the  season,  on  which  those  results  nay  kve 
materially  depended.  The  year  1861  was  showery  until  the  9tili  of 
July ;  bat  from  that  time  we  had  a  scorching  smnmer,  almost  wilkoiit 
any  rain  until  the  1st  of  October.  Consequently  many  fields  of  wliito 
turnips,  drilled  with  artificial  manures,  came  up  well,  and  were  sbgU 
out  well,  but  in  August  were  quite  burnt  up,  the  brown  cinders  of  the 
dead  plant  alone  showing  tho  line  of  the  drills.  The  mangolds  com 
up  well,  the  seed  being  good ;  so  that,  to  complete  the  plant,  not  OM 
root  in  fifty  had  been  transplanted.  Their  growth  was  steady,  but  not 
rapid ;  the  leaves  of  some  few  weakly  plants  alone  being  a£fected  by 
the  blight  which  was  so  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  England. 

When  the  rain  came  on  in  October,  the  piece  manured  with  LawBOiis 
guano  appeared  already  somewhat  eidiausted,  and  the  leaves  had  begin 
to  turn,  whilst  that  manm'ed  with  Peruvian  guano  still  retained  its  foil 
vigour  in  the  leaf ;  there  was  therefore  a  much  greater  increase  of 
growth  and  of  weight  in  the  month  of  October  on  the  acre  manoied 
with  Peruvian  guano,  and  that  which  had  the  mixture  of  guano  and 
fiirmyard  manure,  than  on  the  acre  manured  with  Lawson's  goano. 
When  tho  crop  was  taken  up,  three  drills  were  selected  on  each  piece, 
as  impai'tially  as  could  be,  and  they  measured  17  poles.  The  weight 
per  acre  was  from  Lawson's  guano  only  14  tons  18  owts. ;  from  the 
Peruvian  guano,  22  tons  2  cwts. ;  from  farmyard  manure,  16  tonfl  H 
cwts. ;  and  from  the  mixture  of  guano  and  manure,  21  tons  15  owts. 
These  results  were  no  doubt  in  groat  measure  due  to  the  season,  in 
connerion  with  the  tendency  of  guano  to  produce  a  much  larger 
development  of  leaf.  Farmyard  manure  and  the  guano,  when  tried  four 
years  ago  on  nearly  the  same  ground,  gave  the  same  weight  of  boQN 
but  the  guano  much  increased  the  weight  of  leaf.  This  tendency  to 
force  the  leaf  is  of  special  value  in  a  hot  season,  because  when  the 
soil  is  dry  the  plant  is  much  more  thrown  upon  the  resources  afforded 
by  the  atmosphere,  of  which  the  leaves  are  the  recipients.  Now, 
probably,  in  a  very  dry  season,  such  as  was  tho  last  in  one  port  of 
England,  the  plant  derives  as  much  of  its  growth  through  the  medivD 
of  its  leaves  as  it  does  through  tho  medium  of  its  roots ;  at  all  etents, 
in  a  dry  season,  with  this  plant  the  proportion  of  the  increase  doe  to 
the  leaf  rather  than  to  the  root  is  much  larger  than  in  the  rainy  season. 

It  is  always  of  importance  with  respect  to  any  experiment  to  look 
back  to  the  previous  crops  and  to  the  condition  in  which  the  ground 
is  left.  In  1859  this  land  was  in  Giant  Sainfoin,  which  had  been 
sown  as  a  layer  with  barley.  It  was  mown  once,  and  fed  off  twice; 
the  first  time  with  ram  lambs  eating  com  and  cake,  and  afterwards  by 
tho  flock  of  ewes.  When  the  sainfoin  was  being  mown  green,  it  was 
ascertained  that  tho  amount  growing  on  22  polos  was  1  ton  84  Ibif 
the  quantity  mown  in  the  day  for  feeding  15  cart-horses  (at  which 
rate  a  cart-horse  was  eating  1  cwt.  3  stone  per  day).  At  the  same 
time  1^  ton  was  being  mown  daily  for  the  cows  and  bullooks,  and 
fed  21  head.  They  were,  therefore,  eating  li  cwt.  a-pieoe  per  day: 
there  were  nearly  8  tons  of  sainfoin  per  acre  in  its  green  state,  which 
was  probably  equivalent  to  about  2  tons  of  hay.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  sheep-folding  being  considered  asuf&oiantprepumtica 
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for  wheat  on  those  plots  where  mangold  was  gro?m  with  FeruTian 
gotno,  tibeie  had  been  no  straw  mmiiro  ler  ptoMbly  fonr  or  five  jears. 
Mr.  Lftwes  has  expressed  an  opmion,  tiiat  mangold,  to  be  grown  snc- 
eenfolly,  must  either  have  farmyard  manmre  applied  to  the  crop 
before  it  is  sown,  or  at  aU  events  to  the  previous  crop.     It  will  also 
be  desirable  to  look  forward  as  weU  as  backward.    Where  the  farm- 
yard manure  was  applied  last  year,  the  leaves  are  ploughed  in ;  and  I 
dmll  redton  on  growing  barley  this  year  without  further  dressing. 
Where  Lawson's  guano  and  the  Penivian  guano  were  applied  last 
year,  there  I  shall  deem  it  desirable  to  add  a  further  dressing  of 
2  cwts.  of  guano  for  this  year's  barley.     My  proximate  estimate  for 
the  barley  crop  is,   on  the   adjacent   land  where  I   grew  swedes, 
46  hnshels  of  barley  per  acre ;  after  a  double  dressing  of  Peruvian 
gnano  40  bushels,  but  of  a  somewhat  inferior  quality.     Where  the 
^^Brmyard  manure  was  applied  last  year,  and  no  further  manure  is 
added  this  year,  I  expect  to  grow  36  bushels,  but  of  a  superior  quality 
to  that  which  follows  Peruvian  guano.     If  on  the  plots  manured  with 
Law8on*s  and  Peruvian  guano  for  mangold,  barley  had  been  drilled 
this  year,  without  any  farther  dressing,  I  should  only  expect  to  reap 
ahont  30  bushels,     ^d  after  all  we  should  rather  anticipate  that  the 
%er  will  be  quite  as  good  where  the  &rmyard  manure  was  applied 
three  years  ago,  without  further  dressing,  as  where  a  double  dressing 
of  guano  had  been  applied.     If  then  you  give  a  dressing  of  guano 
^ectly  to  the  mangold,  and  then  afterwards  to  the  barley,  the  cost 
^  be  nearly   identicsd  with   the   single    application    of  farmyard 
Btannre ;  for  the  first  dressing  of  guano  will  cost  50«.,  and  the  next 
^ut  one-half  of  that,  or  25«. ;  whilst  I  estimate  a  single  dressing, 
Counting  to  10  tons  of  fjEumyard  manure,  at  only  80«.,  or  a  crown 
iftore. 

One  word  on  the  preparation  of  land  for  mangold.  Prompted  in 
?reat  measure  by  Mr.  Pusey's  teaching,  at  one  time  we  used  to  be 
•ludous  to  get  some  stolen  crops  in  directly  after  harvest ;  but  cold 
prings  and  dry  summers  prevented  those  crops  being  of  such  use  to 
s  in  the  Eastern  Coimties  as  they  are  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
istricts.  Now  our  first  object  after  harvest  is  to  prepare  the  land 
yr  mangold.  This  field  was  first  ploughed,  twice  dragged,  and  then 
rorked  with  three  horses  in  a  harrow  in  the  month  of  September, 
ifter  wheat-sowing  in  November,  it  was  all  ridged  up;  then  the 
lough  was  worked  between  the  ridges,  as  deep  as  three  horses  could 
raw  it,  and  the  field  left  until  spring.  In  the  spring  the  ridges  were 
oly  just  picked  over  to  take  the  weeds  out.  The  manure  was  then 
at  in,  and  it  only  required  to  be  split.  A  like  course  was  adopted 
I  1861,  and  its  importance  exhibited  in  the  wet  spring  of  1862. 
The  Chairman,  Sir  Edward  Eerrison,  laid  before  fiie  meeting  two 
ets  of  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Horn,  his  bailiff,  on  his  own  fisirm, 
ad  remarked  that  beetroot  is  now  being  much  more  largely  grown 
lian  formerly,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  Comities,  where  a  con- 
iderable  breadth  of  swedes  has  been  discontinued  in  its  favour ;  the 
ryness  of  the  summer  season  there  having  led  to  the  crop  of  swedes 
eing  constantly  destroyed  by  the  fly : — 
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EXPEBIMKNTS  IN   1856. 

The  following  experiments  were  conducted  on  a  poor  gravelly  aoil,  in  oriff 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  artificials  applied  loosely  on  each  crop  sown  the  21* 
of  May,  and  raised  the  12th  November,  1856 : — 


Manures  per  Acre, 

1.  20  loads  well-prepared  stable-dung,  and  4  cwt.  of 

guano 23    16 

2.  20    do.    do.    4  cwt.  guano,  and  5  cwt.  salt     ..      ..     80    12 

3.  20    do.    do.    1  cwt.  guano,  1  cwt.  superphosphate,  I 

1  cwt.  blood  manure,  and  1  cwt.  salt  25  10 

4.  40  loads  of  dung 21     3         ! 

5.  2  cwt.  guano,  2  cwt.  superphosphate,  2  cwt.  blood 
manure,  and  2  cwt.  salt      20     6 

G.  7}  cwt.  guano       17  17 

7.  12  cwt.  superphosphate  (Lawes*)       14  19 

8.  13  cwt.  blood  manure 15  6 

9.  IJ  cwt.  guano,  IJ  cwt.  superphosphate,  \\  cwt.  blood 
manure,  and  1^  cwt.  salt 19  11 

10.  5  cwt.  guano         12    15 

11.  8  cwt.  superphosphate 11    18 

12.  8  cwt.  biood  manure 12    11 

This  experiment  shows  most  distinctly  that  a  combination  of  &nii- 
yard  manure  with  some  species  of  artificial  mannre  is  generally  ih^ 
best  method  of  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  mangold. 

EXPEEIMEN'TS  IN  1860. 

The  following  experiments  were  conducted  on  the  crop  of  1860  in  order  to 
ascertain  which  manures  would  raise  the  greatest  weight  per  acre  of  maMrfdi 
in  conjunction  with  farmyard  dung.  Field,  a  light  soil ;  seed  drilled  oo 
27-iuch  ridges  first  week  in  May ;  dung  applied  in  the  ridge  at  time  of 
sowing ;  the  artificials  sown  by  hand  over  the  dung  to  insure  equal  diatolw* 
tion  ;  crop  stored  in  the  second  week  of  October  :— 

Manures  per" Acre,  Pwdace. 

^    •  tone  ciru 

1.  20  cartloads  of  good  dung ..     16      4 

2.  20         do.         do.    2  cwt.  guano,  and  4  cwt.  salt ..     28    14 

3.  20         do.         do.    4  cwt.  blood  and  bone  manure, 

and  4  cwt.  salt     24     9 

4.  20         do.         do.    and  2  cwt.  guano     21    15 

5.  20         do.         do.    4cwt.superphosphate,and4cwt. 

salt        22  10 

G.  20         do.         do.    and  4  cwt.  salt 20  4 

7.  20         do.         do.    and  4  cwt.  Lawea'  superphos- 
phate       18  10 

In  this  latter  series  of  experiments  the  dung  was  applied  at  the  tiiDd 
of  sowing  on  the  ridges.  That  is  a  matter  which  must  depend  teiy 
much  on  the  soil.  On  heavy  soils,  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  upon  ^ 
certain  seasons,  the  early  application  of  manure  is  no  donbt  excdkni! 
but  on  lighter  soils  it  is  better  to  put  it  on  the  ridge  just  before  Bowin^ 
the  seed.  This  series  of  experiments,  taking  the  value  of  the  prodnof 
at  12«.  6d.  per  ton,  which  is  a  fair  amount,  and  allowing  for  the  oo^ 
of  the  application,  gives  the  highest  gain  to  the  2  cwts.  of  guano  9d 
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I  4  cwts.  of  salt,  or  6Z.  4^.  6e2.  the  acre.  The  next  highest  gain  is 
m  the  application  of  4  cwts.  of  blood  and  bone  mannre  and  4  cwts. 
salt ;  in  both  cases  the  advantage  of  applying  salt  in  conjunction 
h  either  guano  or  artificial  manures  was  clearly  shown.  Similar 
alts  have  attended  the  experiments  made  by  l&x.  Keary ;  and  the 
ctice  of  mixing  farmyard  dung  with  artificisd  manures  is  generally 
»pted  in  Suffolk  as  the  safest  and  best  mode  of  applying  those 
tiures,  which  yield  a  great  increase  of  produce  when  applied  in 
junction,  but  not  so  when  used  separately. 

The  Discussion. 

ji  the  discussion  which  ensued  the  following  topics  came  under 

Lsideration : — 

..  The  advantage  of  applying  the  manure  in  autumn,  or  to  the 

vious  crop. 

\,  That  of  using  a  combination  of  manures. 

J.  The  possibility  of  growing  mangold  for  several  years  consecu- 

3ly  on  the  same  ground. 

L  The  benefit  derived  from  salt. 

5.  The  best  width  between  the  drills. 

Autumn  Application  op  Manubs. 

Mr.  Holland  remarked  on  the  smallness  of  the  crop  grown,  which, 
ing  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  soil,  he  was  disposed 
attribute  to  the  farmyard  manure  having  been  put  in  at  the  same 
ae  as  the  seed.  If  it  had  been  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  autumn, 
would  have  been  out  of  the  way  both  of  the  seed  and  the  root.  He 
nsidered  that  a  great  quantity  of  mangold  is  destroyed  in  shape  and 
value  from  the  bulbs  being  in  contact  with  the  long  straw,  &c.,  of 
rmyard  dung.  After  the  seed-bed  has  been  got  into  nice  order  in 
e  autumn,  so  as  to  require  little  farther  cultivation,  the  trampling 
d  pressure  caused  by  laying  on  manure  in  spring  does  it  considerable 
mi.  The  bringing  up  of  fresh  soil  at  this  time  is  also  undesirable. 
lese  remarks,  however,  would  only  apply  to  mangolds  grown  on 
avy  soil.  The  soil  with  which  he  was  acquainted  was  so  stiff  that 
3  only  way  to  fit  it  for  a  root-crop  was  by  burning,  so  as  to  effect  at 
ce  a  mechanical  and  a  chemicsd  change  in  its  properties ;  though 
ich  vegetable  matter  would  be  burnt,  the  phosphates  and  salts  re- 
lining  in  the  ashes  would  act  the  more  effectually  upon  the  crop. 

The  Combination  of  Maiotbes. 

}&!.  Holland  further  called  attention  to  some  remarks  of  Mr.  Pusey 
the  advantage  of  combining  manures.    -Mr.  Pusey  writes : — 

*  The  inference  arrived  at  (from  the  experiments)  is,  that  it  is  more  pro- 
.ble  to  use  some  artificial  manures  in  conjunction  with  dung  than  to  use 
ler  singly.  Thus,  guano  and  woollen  rags  used  singly  added  to  my  crop 
y  5  tons  per  acre  ;  the  single  dressing  of  dung  added  only  11  tons,  and 
ibling  that  amount  of  dung  did  no  good.  But  guano  combined  with  the 
16  amount  of  dung,  and  rags  combined  with  the  same  amount  of  dung, 
h  gave  an  addition,  not  of  16  tons  of  roots,  according  to  their  effects  when 
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used  singly,  but  of  20  tons,  yielding  each  36  tons — a  produce  very  large  in- 
deed fi-T  land  which,  four  years  ago,  when  I  took  it  iu  hand^  was  £iud  to  be 
iucaiiahle  of  growing  a  turnip.'*' 

Sir  Edwabd  Kebeison,  whose  experiment  led  to  tlxe  Bame  coneli- 
Kioii,  expressed  his  detenninatioii  of  henceforth  using  every  yw 
2  c\\i».  of  guano  with  4  cwts.  of  salt  in  addition  to  fannyard  manme. 

Possibility  of  ghowikg  GoNSECinTVE  Chops  of  Mahgold. 

Mr.  HoLLAKD  also  referred  to  a  paper  which  was  read  beforo  the 
Council  of  this  Society  in  the  year  1852,  hy  Mr.  Graddesden,  giving 
nn  account  of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  a  Mr.  Eeeve,  living  near  Leather- 
head,  in  Surrey,  who  had  gi'own  mangold  without  manure  for  £oar 
years,  and  yet  had  a  very  promising  crop  to  show : — ^ 

''  The  land  on  which  the  hcet  was  grown  appeared  to  be  of  a  good  and 
useful  cLaracter,  hearing  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Gaddesden's  visit  a  ver}'  p«h 
mising  plant  of  wheat,  and  was  stated  to  have  had  no  manure  upon  it  for 
four  years.  Mr.  Reeve  attributed  his*  success  in  growing  the  white  Silfwn 
l)eet  to  his  thus  not  applying  manure  directly  to  the  crop,  and  stated  that 
when  lie  had  dunged  for  the  beet  the  bulbs  proved  small,  had  a  large  mass  of 
fu/.zy  fibres,  and  gave  but  a  small  weight  per  acre,  viz.  15  to  18  tons;  but 
that  since  he  had  put  his  manuring  matter  further  off  the  beet  crop,  he  had 
raised  large  fine  roots  of  a  great  weight  per  acre.  He  regarded  this  circum- 
stance as  a  discovery  in  the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  Mr.  Gaddesdtn  con- 
sidered that  if  Mr.  lieeve's  calculations  were  realised  it  would  he  so.  Mr. 
(Jaddesden  was  shown  the  field  which  Mr.  Reeve  intended  to  sow  with 
Silesian  beet  in  that  week.  The  soil  was  a  heavy  clay;  certainly  not  from  iti 
asjiect  very  promising." 

Ml*.  Gantbell  said,  that  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  ho  occii{iied 
a  fiuin  at  Windsor,  since  held  hy  the  hite  Prince  Consort,  he  ms 
induced  to  try  mangold  on  a  field  which  had  not  hecn  imdor  cultiTt- 
tion  for  some  time  prcyiously,  and  grew  them  Buccessfally  for  four 
yeai's  in  succession,  the  2>roduce  increasing  every  year.  The  luA 
was  ridged  up  in  autumn,  and  bo  left  in  the  winter ;  in  spring  a  mode- 
rate dressing  of  dung  was  applied,  guano  and  superphosphate  beiog 
llicu  Lai'dly  in  use.  The  leaves  wore  removed  from  the  land  vA 
^ivcTi  to  stock.  He  was  not  acquainted  with  the  present  candition  of 
the  laud.  At  that  time  the  East  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society  lod. 
XI  prize  for  mangold  placed  at  its  disposal  hy  Mr.  Palmer,  late  rxiia^ 
for  the  county.  Mr.  Polmor  and  Mr.  Canti'ell  altemat^y  carried  off 
the  juize. 

Mr.  Peel  stated,  that  he  had  grown  good  crops  of  mangold  on  ibo 
srtuie  land  for  six  j^cars  in  succession.  For  iihe  first  two  or  three 
Ycui-s  the  roots  increased  in  size ;  they  then  seemed  to  have  reached 
their  maximum.  In  18fil  his  neighbourhood  had  been  as  xnoch 
opprcBEcd  by  wet  as  that  (;f  Mr.  Frere  by  sunshine.  The  land  ««* 
<M)ii8cqucntly  less  well  prepared,  and  tlie  crop  not  so  good  as  before. 
The  field  in  question  has  rather  a  light  soil  and  a  strong  fluhsoil;  i^ 
had  been  trenched  ^vith  a  fork  two  si)it  deej)  before  tlio  first  mangold 
VTO]}  was  gro^vn ;  it  4ilso  had  been  twice  drained.  The  first  draining 
was  unsuccessful  because  the  sod,  which  had  been  inverted  over  tlio 
tile  ut  a  de2)th  of  fi'om  3  to  4  feet,  had  gro^NH  so  that  its  roots  qni^ 
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loked  the  clmmel,  and  it  became  necessaiy  to  reifty  the  tiles. 
Canure  Ittd  been  applied  each  year,  and  the  land  was  now  too  rich 
I  grow  coan,  so  that  he  contmued  to  sow  mangold,  not  knowing  what 
\m  td  do.  Mr.  Peel  further  stated  that  a  £riend  of  his  had  grown 
■i^old  upon  the  same  gromid  for  seventeen  saooessiye  years.  Such 
iKt  is  of  practical  importance  in  pastoral  districts,  such  as  the 
razing-grounds  in  the  North  of  England,  because  it  is  desirable  to 
;row  as  near  to  the  homestead  as  XK>ssible  a  crop  which,  like  mangold, 
e^uires  much  labour  and  attention. 

The  Benefit  derived  pbom  Salt. 

It  appears,  from  Sir  E.  Kerrison's  experiments  and  remarks,  that  in 
lis  neighbourhood  salt  seems  to  be  viduable  as  a  direct  food  for  the 
ilaat  Mr.  Frere,  living  on  the  chalk  stratam,  a  marine  formation, 
>eHeved  that  his  soil  already  contained  a  sufficient  supply  of  salt,  but 
kided  it  to  the  guano,  &c.,  partly  for  the  convenienoe  ef  sowing,  and 
Mfftly  in  the  belief  l^t  it  might  produce  a  chemical  action  on  the 
Mther  fertilizers,  which  would  make  them  better  adapted  for  assimila- 
aoQ  by  the  plants. 

The  peopeu  Width  for  Drilling  Mangold. 

Ifr.  Wells  inquired  whether  on  a  clay  soil  a  nearer  or  a  more 
distant  drilling  is  advantageous,  and  called  attention  to  a  statement 
rf  Professor  Voelcker,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  *  Journal,'  which 
i^^ocates  drilling  on  rich  soils  much  nearer  than  on  poor  soils — a 
>riDciple  which  a  writer  in  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal,'  far  March,  1861,  protests  against.  On  this  point  Mr.  Peel 
<^— 'I  began  with  27  inches.  I  then  got  to  30.  Still  that  was  too 
QiaU.  I  next  got  to  82,  and  ended  with  36.  But  as  in  the  latter 
t^stance  the  wet  summer  prevented  the  mangold  developing  itself,  I 
^Heve  I  should  liave  had  a  heavier  crop  if  I  had  put  it  nearer.  If 
ou  want  to  grow  a  root  from  16  to  18  lbs.  weight,  I  don't  think  that 
i  win,  according  to  my  limited  experience,  be  developed  to  that 
Magnitude  in  rows  much  less  than  3  feet  apart. 

Mr.  Holland  called  attention  to  the  greater  facilities  for  hoeing  as 
^ell  as  for  the  more  fr*ee  development  of  root  afforded  by  the  greater 
idth. 

Mr.  Frere  said,  that  the  observation  of  Professor  Voelcker  had 
ttracted  his  attention  at  the  time,  and  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
oncur  in  it.*  If  the  roots  are  intended  for  storing,  the  larger  the 
oot  and  the  smaller  the  number  to  be  taken  up  the  mare  conveniently 
5re  they  stored,  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  valuable  are  they 
or  the  stock.  After  all,  the  problem  is  not  to  grow  marvellous  speci- 
mens, but  to  combine  the  maximum  weight  per  acre  with  good  quality. 

•  The  stature  of  the  plant,  or  even  auimal,  varies  with  the  spot  of  its  nativity. 
f^e  richer  the  soil,  the  more  genial  the  climate,  the  larger  is  its  natural  develop- 
"^nt.  Give  what  space  you  will  to  a  root  on  a  hungry  soil,  and  you  may  only 
'»pose  it  to  the  taunt,  "  Nou  si  te  ruperis,  par  trie ;"  Grow  till  you  «0it,  but 
'Oa'll  never  make  a  large  sound  root. — ^P.  H.  F. 
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In  France,  whore  mangold  is  employed  in  the  manu&ctnre  of  Bogai, 
a  moderately-sized  root  is  much  preferred  to  a  large  one ;  and  a  crop 
of  14  or  15  tons  per  acre  is  all  that  is  desired.  The  worth  of  ibe 
large  root  may  be  dependent  upon  the  length  of  time  during  whidi  it 
is  stored ;  and  there  may  be  some  analogy  between  the  ripening  of 
mangold  and  that  of  our  choice  pears. 


Meeting  of   WeeMij    Council,   ApiHl  oOth,     Mr.   Raymond  Babkee, 
Vice-President,  in  tho  Chair. 

Cooking  Food  for  Cattle. 

Mr.  Frere  said.  This  question  chiefly  affects  the  arable  fauM  ot 
which  a  great  breadth  of  straw  is  grown,  which  is  to  be  convertec 
into  manure,  and  the  problem  is  to  make  that  straw,  as  &r  ai 
possible,  profitable  for  food.  In  Professor  Voelcker's  paper  on  Stray 
in  the  last  number  of  tlie  Journal,  this  passage  occurs : — ^**  It  i 
undoubtedly  a  fact  that  some  practical  feeders  are  in  pofieessioii  o 
the  secret  of  converting  considerable  quantities  of  straw  into  bed 
AVhat  this  secret  is,  perhaps,  is  not  known  even  to  themselves.  1 
may  be  that  the  combination  in  which  straw  is  given,  or  the  p« 
paration  to  which  it  is  submitted  before  it  is  placed  in  the  fooc 
trough,  has  something  to  do  with  the  success  that  attends  its  use 
but  it  is  yet  more  probable  that  on  farms  where  straw  is  econ< 
mically  cut  into  chaff  and  given  to  cattle,  its  condition,  from  eari 
harvesting  and  other  influences,  is  better  than  in  other  loca] 
ties,  where  a  practice  prevails  of  allowing  com  to  become  over-rij 
before  it  is  cut."  Professor  Voelcker  in  his  paper  also  points  oi 
that  straw  contains  albuminous  compounds  varying  from  \\  ' 
3  per  cent.,  oil  from  1  to  2  per  cent.,  the  remainder  being  woM 
iibre ;  and  the  inference  is,  that  straw  cannot  rank  high  as  a  hes 
producing  mateiial,  unless  the  cellular  and  woody  fibre  can  1 
assimilated.  He  further  remarks,  "  That  this  is  so  in  grass,  clove 
and  roots,  there  can  be  no  doubt."  He  then,  led  by  the  analogy 
tho  digestive  process  in  animals,  tries  the  effect  of  treating  the  stra 
with  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  and  finds  that  by  this  means  a  co 
siderable  quantity  of  the  woody  fibre,  which  is  insoluble  in  wat< 
is  rendered  soluble ;  in  wheat-straw  as  much  as  nearly  20  per  cen 
and  in  oat-straw,  under  favourable  circumstances,  a  more  conside 
able  quantity ;  there  remaining  in  wheat-straw  54  per  cent.  whi< 
these  diluted  acids  cannot  act  upon,  but  which,  he  remarks,  tl 
animals  may  still  bo  able  to  digest  in  part.  To  the  inqnii 
whether  tho  fanner  should  attempt,  in  like  manner,  to  6mpl< 
these  mineral  acids  in  preparing  the  straw,  the  Professor's  answ 
is  distinctly  in  the  negative :  his  aim  should  rather  be  to  pi 
duce  a  vegetable  acid,  such  as  lactic  acid,  by  fermentation,  x 
question,  then,  arises,  are  we  able  by  any  artificial  means 
cooking  and  preparing  food,  to  originate  such  chemical  changes 
shall  produce  lactic  or  other  forms  of  acid,  so  as  to  prepare  the  w 
for,  and  aid,  the  digestive  process  in  the  animal  ? 
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This  brings  us  to  a  remarkable  point  in  the  experiments  at  Wobum 
recorded  by  Mr.  Lawes.  In  the  sixth  of  these  experiments,  when 
only  5  lbs.  per  day  of  cooked  oilcake-componnd  was  used,  an  average 
gain  of  19-4  lbs.  of  live  weight  per  week  was  obtained;  whereas,  in  a 
previous  experiment,  when  8  lbs.  of  oilcake  was  given,  the  gain  over 
the  whole  period  was  12*3  lbs.,  and  over  the  last  and  strictest  part  of 
the  experiment  only  9*2  lbs.  Apparently,  therefore,  the  cooked  food 
produced  a  much  more  satisfactory  result  than  the  uncooked.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  taken  into  account  that  the  least  successful 
experiment  was  commenced  in  October,  when  the  cattle  were  taken 
into  the  yard  fresh  from  ranging  the  grass,  and  the  more  successful 
one  in  March,  after  they  had  been  in  the  yard  some  time,  and  were 
accustomed  to  that  position  and  diet.  Mr.  Lawes  states  that  the 
amount  of  manure  made  in  the  boxes,  with  an  allowance  of  about 
20  lbs.  of  litter  a  day,  amounted  to  a  little  over  5i  cwt.  a  week,  so  as 
to  make  22^  cwt.,  or  rather  more  than  a  ton,  of  manure  in  a  month. 
Amongst  practical  men  who  are  feeding  animals  in  boxes,  the 
impression  prevails  that  they  are  deriving  a  larger  amount  of 
manure  than  this  from  feeding  their  stock,  even  without  more  litter 
than  appears  to  be  needful,  a  good  authority  estimating  it  at  from 
12  to  1 5  cwt.  weekly.  Such  a  wide  variation  deserves  further  investi- 
gation. In  calculating  the  economical  results  of  the  Wobum  experi- 
ments, it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  animals  were  taken  from 
two  breeds  which  are  not  remunerative  as  dairy  stock.  On  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  estate  it  is  the  custom  to  allow  the  Hereford  calf  to  run 
with  and  to  suck  its  mother ;  therefore  the  only  profit  derived  from 
ihe  cow  is  that  which  arises  from  the  rearing  of  the  calf.  A  price  must, 
therefore,  be  put  upon  the  young  steers  much  above  the  common 
market  price  of  animals  of  that  class,  because  these  are  the  only 
returns  which  the  cow  makes  until  she  herself  is  converted  into  beef. 
To  come  to  his  own  experience.  Anxious  to  try  the  effects  of  cooking, 
he  last  autumn  ordered  ten  beasts  to  have  2  lbs.  of  bean-meal  boiled 
and  poured  over  the  chaff,  which  was  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  ; 
2  lbs.  of  cake  was  then  added  to  the  mixture,  and  it  was  then 
served  out.  Of  those  ten  beasts,  however,  one  obstinately  refused 
to  eat  the  mixture  ;  it  was  a  white  bullock  with  a  black  nose,  and 
decidedly  the  worst  of  the  lot.  It  so  stoutly  resisted  the  mixture 
that  it  would  even  eat  the  straw  turned  out  from  the  cart-horse 
stable  rather  than  the  prepared  food.  It  was  then  ordered  to  have 
the  bean-meal  imboiled,  but  still  mixed  with  straw  that  had  been 
moistened  the  day  before,  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  malt-combs  : 
and  at  this  moment  that  verj^  animal  which  had  been  the  worst  of 
the  ten  was  by  far  the  best.  It  weighed  at  least  8  stone  more  than 
those  which  were  of  the  same  size  at  Michaelmas,  1  cwt.  more  in 
live  weight  than  the  smaller  animals  when  they  came  in,  and  56  lbs. 
more  than  any  other  beast  in  the  lot.  Professor  Voelcker  remarks 
on  this : — "  The  incident  you  mention  with  respect  to  your  black- 
nosed  bullock  is  curious.  I  don't  like  to  boil  bean  or  pea  meal, 
and  to  pour  it  afterwards  over  roots  and  chaff.  Substances  so 
rich  in  nitrogenized  matters  as  peas  and  beans  are  very  apt  to  give 
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rise  to  putiefaotion  instead  of  lactic  acid  fennentatioii.    For  the 
same  reasoii  it  won*t  do  to  mix  much  cake  mucilage  with  other  &od, 
and  to  let  it  be  a  long  time.     If  soon  consumed  after  the  additknof 
the  caHiLQ  jeUy,  no  harm  is  done ;  but  if  left  too  long  after  the 
addition,  incipient  putrefaction  and  mould    (both  of  which  aie 
highly  injurious  to  the  preparation  of  cattle  food)  become  jpeieep' 
tible  in  the  mess.     The  tendency  to  putrefy  increaaee  with  the 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  food.    When  malt-oonbi  are 
soaked  in  water,  and  then  mixed  with  chaff,  lactic  acid  is  reidilj 
formed,  if  there  is  sufficient  water  present,  and  the  tempentine 
sufficiently  high.    Sugar  in  the  presence  <^  much  water  and  a  foffi- 
cient  quantity  of  albuminous  matter  becomes  changed  into  laotioacid, 
an  acid  which  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  milk-wpr 
itselfl     Too  much  or  too  little  albuminous  matter  is  alike  lm&TO«^ 
able  to  the  production  of  lactic  acid.*'    He  (Mr.  Fiere)  wis  wther 
inclined  to  attribute  the  more  successful  feeding  of  the  animal  that 
would  not  eat  the  highly  nitrogenous  warm  mess,  but  was  £ed  oa 
the  mixture  of  maltrcombs  and  straw-chaff  moistened  with  water, 
to  the  generation  in  some  degree  of  lactic  acid  by  that  miztnre; 
whereas  it  would  seem,  from  Professor  Yoelcker's  note,  that  ivbe& 
the  more  nitrogenous  mixture  of  boiled  bean-meal  was  poured  over  the 
straw,  putrefactive  fermentation  might  have  begun.     The  food  which 
he  was  now  giving  to  his  nine  beasts  was  lib.  of  mallrcombs  apiece, 
^  lbs.  of  linseed  (^e,  2  lbs.  of  cotton  cake,  3  lbs.  of  bean-meal,  and 
2  lbs.  of  charob  or  locust  beans,  with  28  lbs.  of  mangold  and  8  lbs.  of 
straw ;  and  he  found  that  the  9  lbs.  of  malt-combs  took  np  two  galloDS 
of  water,  and  that  four  gallons  of  water  wore  taken  up  by  the  straw. 
Therefore  the  weight  of  the  eight  gallons  of  water  employed  waB 
greater  than  that  of  the  straw  and  malt-combs  with  which  it  was 
mixed.     His  impression  was  that  there  were  other  means  of  pre- 
paring food,  that  were  more  easily  available  for  the  fanner,  and 
more  economical,  than  the  use  of  fuel  and  steam ;  that  there  was  an 
analogy  between  the  fermentation  that  took  place  in  the  first  act  of 
germination,  and  the  fennentation  which  it  was  desirable  to  pro- 
duce in  this  mixed  food  for  the  stock,  and  that  malt-combs  were  a 
very  likely  agent  to  produce  that  fermentation  in  the  way  desired. 

The  Discussion. 

Mr.  La  WES  said  that  the  experiments  at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
were  not  intended  to  be  comparative  as  between  cooked  food  and 
dry  food.  Their  object  was  simply  to  find  out  the  amount  and 
composition  of  the  dung  of  box-fed  beasts,  so  as  to  ascertain  more 
j^articularly  the  loss  in  that  valuable  element  ammonia.  The  late 
Duke  placed  the  whole  of  his  establibhment  at  his  (Mr.  Lawca'a) 
disposal ;  the  experiments  made  were  conducted  with  extreme  care, 
and  the  weights  of  the  animals,  as  far  as  they  went,  were  extremely 
correct,  lie  should  bo  sorry,  however,  if  the  results  of  thoM 
experiments  were  taken  as  a  standard  in  reference  to  the  cooking 
of  food  as  against  the  common  feeding  of  animals  with  diy  food] 
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B  the  animals  which  were  then  fed  on  dxy  oileake  did  not 
le  increase  they  ought  to  have  given.  The  average  increase 
t  particular  set  of  animals  was  someihing  like  1  to  evexy 
ts  of  dry  food  consumed,  and  in  other  papers  lie  had  stated 
1  increase  of  1  from  12  was  more  like  the  real  average.  In 
ises  conclusions  should  only  be  drawn  from  data  of  sufficient 
;  looking  .to  individual  results  only  leads  to  error.  To  draw 
ncfns  in  feLvour  of  cooking  from  these  experiments  alone  was, 
ire,  liardly  fair. 

his  question  there  were  two  points  to  be  tXAsidered.  The 
as,  whether  the  increased  labour  and  fuel  expended  in  the 
g  were  not  equivalent  to  the  saving ;  and  lie  thought  that, 

the  gross  increase,  there  was  a  slight  saving.  The  second 
'hether  the  increase  in  the  animal  fed  on  cooked  food  was 
1  as  that  produced  by  uncooked  food  ?  On  this  point  he  was 
id  to  think  that  the  quality  of  the  meat  was  inferior  when  the 
as  cooked.  If  pigs  were  always  fed  on  boiled  swedes  and 
ilthough  they  might  increase  very  feust  and  be  very  profitable 
seller,  still  it  would  be  found  out  by  degrees  that  tike  quality 
pork  was  bad.  The  butcher  would  ultimately  refuse  to  buy, 
)uld  say  that  such  pork,  to  use  a  common  expression,  '*  boiled 
All  animals  as  they  fattened  had  a  certain  amoimt  of  water 
ied ;  that  was  to  say,  they  contained  less  and  less  water ;  but 
7  were  fed  with  boiled  swedes  and  meal,  the  water  would 
»e  as  well  as  the  fat  Some  time  ago  he  fed  one  animal  on 
1  barley  and  another  on  dry  barley,  with  a  view  of  testing 
3rits  of  the  two  systems  of  feeding.  The  animal  which  was 
the  steeped  barley  increased  very  fast,  while  the  increase  on 
her  was  comparatively  slow.  They  were  both  killed;  the 
md   other  parts  were   cooked  in  the  establishment,  and  it 

out  that  there  was  much  more  waste  in  the  former  case  than 

latter.  The  question  whether  the  increase  from  cooked  or 
by  food  is  the  most  economical,  was  one  of  considerable 
,  on  which  at  that  moment  they  had  not  sufficient  facts  to 
their  opinion ;  but  he  should  not  himself  expect  to  find  any 
lifference  in  the  results.     Supposing  a  man  saved  20/.  a-year 

use  of  cooked  food,  and  that  he  spent'  lOZ.  on  labour,  and 
)re  on  coals  in  consequence,  he  would  in  reality  be  a  loser  by 
>king,  because  there  would  be  less  manure.  Some  years  ago 
ame's  system  of  cooking  was  very  extensively  adopted,  but  it 
t  seem  to  maintain  its  ground. 

a  new  phase  of  the  question  had  been  suggested,  namely, 
ir  natural  cooking  or  fermenting  might  not  be  advantageously 
uted  for  artificial  beat.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind 
1  fermentation  meant  the  loss  of  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon 
uent  on  decomposition.  In  all  food  the  most  valuable  consti- 
vas  the  carbon.  If  they  mixed  sugar  or  saccharine  matter 
^oody  fibre,  they  got  a  certain  amount  of  heat  together  which 
soften  and  render  the  latter  more  digestible ;  but  that  was 
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always  done  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  they  had.  An  animal  always  eats  nntil  he  has 
enough  carbon  in  his  stomach ;  he  then  stops.  He  might  tab 
double  the  quantity  of  albumen,  but  he  would  not  stop  nntS  he  had 
got  sufficient  soluble  carbon,  and  the  soluble  carbon  was  the  first 
thing  to  disappear  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  He  did  not  think, 
therefore,  that  economy  of  food  was  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  process  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Dent  had  talked  with  several  gentlemen  who  had  cooked 
food,  and  most  of  them  were  inclined  to  give  it  up ;  but  he  had 
never  yet  found  them  disposed  to  abandon  the  system  of  pulping* 
Ho  had  been  using  malt-combs  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Mr.  Frere, 
and  found,  in  the  case  of  milch  cows,  that  when  the  supply  of  combs 
failed  the  milk  fell  off,  and  when  the  supply  was  renewed  the  milk 
increased. 

Professor  Simonds  rose  simply  to  answer  an  inquiry  of  Mr.  Fiere's 
whether  the  commencement  of  putrefactive  fermentation  was  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  process  of  digestion.  It  was  well  known, 
especially  in  the  case  of  carnivorous  animals,  that  when  food  which 
was  positively  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  was  exposed  to  the  acticm  of 
the  antiseptic  properties  of  gastric  juice,  the  process  was  arrested, 
and  the  food  rendered  sweet  at  once.  There  were  proofs  of  that 
with  regard  to  the  camivora ;  and  as  the  gastric  juice  in  herbivDroiis 
animals  does  not  differ  from  that  in  carnivorous,  he  supposed  that  it 
would  act  in  a  similar  manner  when  in  contact  with  food  in  a  state 
of  incipient  putrefaction.  Such  food,  therefore,  would  not  be  likely 
to  interfere  with  the  process  of  digestion.  His  opinion  was  that, 
with  reference  to  these  matters,  wo  dealt  too  much  with  chemifltrr. 
and  not  sufficiently  with  physiolog}',  or  a  knowledge  of  the  animal 
economy. 

Mr.  Lawcs  had  spoken  of  the  watery  flesh  of  animals  fed  on 
cooked  food,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
water  that  might  enter  the  animal  organism,  if  we  gave  food  which 
0(3ntained  a  large  quantity  of  water.  Speaking  as  a  patholc^st,  ho 
believed  that  a  great  number  of  diseases  among  the  lower  animals 
arose  from  the  bad  state  of  blood  induced  by  excess  of  water,  and 
deficiency  of  nitrogenized  matter  in  the  food.  The  practical  fanner 
knew  that  if,  in  the  lambing  season,  he  gave  his  ewes  too  many 
white  turnips,  or  other  green  food,  which  had  grown  rapidly,  and 
contained  a  large  amount  of  water,  it  would  lead  to  disease  and  loss^ 
whereas,  if  he  put  them  on  dry  food,  containing,  weight  for  weight, 
a  large  proportion  of  nitrogenized  matter,  a  good  quality  of  blood 
was  produced,  and  the  health  of  the  animal  preserved.  Admitting 
that  cooked  food  had  the  effect  of  accumulating  weight,  to  say 
notliinnr  about  flesh,  in  a  certain  space  of  time,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  this  arose  from  the  facility  which  it  gave  for  the  digestion 
of  the  food  by  anticipating  a  part  of  the  process  commonly  carried 
on  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

But  it  was  questionable  policy  giving  to  an  animal,  and  espe* 
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a  ruminant  animal,  cooked  food,  for  thus  they  might  to  a 
erable  extent  supersede  mastication ;  if  so,  they  would  super- 
insalivation,  and  thus  interfere  with  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
of nature.  The  action  of  the  saliva  was  first  to  convert 
bylaceous  parts  of  the  food  (or  starch)  into  sugar  or  gummy 
A  further  provision  was  made  in  the  ruminant  animal 
irring  up,  if  he  might  so  express  it,  the  food ;  and  a  che- 
change  took  place  in  its  character  before  it  passed  into  the 
[gestive  stomach.  There  was  a  re-mastication  and  a  re-insali- 
;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  secretions  coming  from  the  rumen 
^ery  analogous  to  those  with  which  the  fcJod  were  mixed  in 
outh,  it  not  only  remained  mixed  with  saliva  a  much  longer 
3ut  was  mixed  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of  that  or  a  like 
ace.  If,  then,  by  the  use  of  cooked  food  they  dispensed  with 
f  the  operations  of  nature,  and  sent  the  food  quicker  into  the 
aal  canal,  they  would  dispense  with  the  process  of  re-mastica- 
nd  re-insalivation ;  and  he  could  easily  understand  why, 
gh  a  large  increase  might  take  place  in  bulk,  the  quality  of 
dmal  might  become  bad.  The  digestive  process  depends 
ally  upon  the  condition  of  the  food ;  it  is  even  possible,  by 
cooked  food,  or  food  which  was  physically  in  the  same  con- 
with  regard  to  fineness  and  moisture,  to  render  animals 
minative  which  are  naturally  ruminative ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
[ve  them  food  that  would  be  retained  for  a  very  short  space 
e  in  the  rumen,  pass  quickly  into  the  true  digestive  stomach, 
come  subject  to  the  action  of  digestion  without  first  under- 
re-mastication.  We  should  thus  interfere  at  once  with  the 
nature ;  if  we  cook  food  at  all,  we  ought  not,  before  cooking, 
ice  it  too  fine.  If  the  straw  be  cut  into  lengths  of  from  four 
inches,  a  cooking  process  may  be  set  up  so  as  to  convert  the 
>eous  parts  into  sugar,  without  interfering  with  the  functions 
rumen ;  but  such  food  would  be  re-masticated.  He  would 
that  if  food  is  pulped  and  mixed  it  should  not  lie  too  long  to 
JO  the  process  of  fermentation,  but  be  given  pretty  soon  aJter 
nixed.  Straw  might,  doubtless,  be  converted  into  palatable 
nd  animals  induced  to  eat  a  larger  quantity  of  inferior  pro- 
•  cut  into  chaff,  by  simply  throwing  over  it  a  small  quantity 
ake  dissolved  in  water.  This  was  a  common  practice  among 
s  in  Lincolnshire  in  feeding  their  horses,  especially  during 
nter  months.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  certainly  not  in  favour 
so-called  system  of  cooking  food,  either  for  the  preservation 
health  of  the  animal,  or  for  the  promotion  of  the  process  of 
on,  and  was  inclined  to  think  that,  by  the  physical  alterations 
light  make  in  character  and  condition  by  the  cutting  straw, 
g  roots,  and  mixing  a  solution  of  oilcake  with  them,  they 
gain  their  point  at  a  lower  expenditure,  and  with  much  more 
age  to  the  animal  economy. 
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Meeting    of   Weekly    Council,    May  21st.      Mr.   Eaymond  Babdb, 
Vice-President,  in  tlie  Chair.  ' 

State  of  Agriculture  in  Algeria. 

• 

Mr.  Caird  said,  the  observations  which  he  had  to  make  arose  out 
of  a  visit  which  ho  paid  to  Algeria,  about  the  beginning  of  Haich 
last,  in  quest  of  a  new  field  for  the  supply  of  cotton.  That  was  not 
a  topic  of  any  special  interest  to  English  agriculturists,  and  there- 
fore he  would  not  dwell  upon  it ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  great  advur 
tagos  were  offered  by  soil  and  climate,  in  some  parts  of  Algeria,  for 
the  cultivation  of  long-staple  cotton,  a  variety  which  was  of  limited 
production  in  America.  The  question  of  cotton  cultivation  was,  in 
fact,  rather  a  question  of  the  supply  of  labour  than  of  the  particnkr 
quality  of  the  soil.  There  must  be  labour,  water  during  tJbe  period 
of  growth,  high  temperature,  and  a  suitable  soil  for  the  pkntto 
grow  in.  These  elements  were  presented  in  the  greatest  abundance 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America,  where  there  was  sufficient  heat, 
a  soil  there  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  crop,  abundant  rains  during 
the  period  when  the  cotton  was  maturing,  and,  under  the  alave- 
systcm,  a  constant  supply  of  labour  available.  In  all  other  countriea 
where  the  cultivation  of  cotton  had  been  attempted,  some  one  of  thoee 
necessary  elements  of  success  were  wanting.  In  India,  for  instance, 
there  was  no  rain  during  the  period  of  growth,  and  water  must  be 
supplied  by  irrigation  or  some  artificial  means  ;  there  was,  however, 
in  that  country  plenty  of  labour.  In  the  West  Indies  it  waa  ft 
labour  question  purely.  In  Algiers  it  was  a  question  both  of  labour 
and  of  water ;  there  scarcely  any  rain  falls  during  the  period  of 
growth;  irrigation,  therefore,  is  required,  and  has  been  already 
introduced  on  some  of  the  rich  plains,  which  are  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose. 

In  all  other  respects  the  productions  of  Algeria  are  similar  to 
those  of  many  of  our  own  colonies ;  while  that  country  has  the 
special  advantage  of  close  proximity  to  the  chief  markets  of  Europe, 
being  within  four  or  five  days'  sail  of  this  country,  and  in  the  direct 
track  of  tho  Mediterranean  trade.  Algeria  extends  about  600  miles 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  distance  from 
Marseilles  to  tho  capital,  Algiers,  is  about  470  miles.  The  cultur- 
ablo  land  of  Algeria  lies  between  34°  and  37°  of  latitude,  or  a  few 
degrees  farther  north  than  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Nile, 
and  about  tho  same  latitude  as  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  This 
great  tract  of  country  was  two  tbousand  j'cans  ago  the  granary  of 
Komo;  and  the  traveller  still  finds  everywhere  the  remains  of 
Roman  towns,  Roman  bridges,  Roman  aqueducts.  Nothing,  in  &ct» 
is  more  interesting,  in  ti*avelling  through  Algeria,  than  to  find,  at 
every  spot  where  tho  French  (jovernment  now  proposes  raising 
embankments  and  constructing  canals  for  irrigation,  the  remains  w 
similar  works,  which  existed  two  thousand  years  ago.  He  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  these  ancient  remains  at  a  place  called  Relizan, 
in  tho  plain  of  Mina,  which  since  the  French  occupation  had  been 
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ry  Tinhealthy.  The  French  had,  owing  to  the  necessities 
position  there,  drawn  their  supply  of  water  from  a  neigh- 
and  extremely  muddy  river ;  whereas  there  were  remains, 
lent  preservation,  of  an  aqueduct  thirty  miles  long,  which 
)lied  that  town  with  good  water  from  a  great  distance,  and 
t  materially  aided  in  promoting  its  pixwperity.  He  need 
r  into  the  history  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  ia 
from  the  time  of  the  Koman  occupation  down  to  the  present 
iffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  overrun  by  the  Vandals,  con- 
fy  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century,  afterwards  conquered 
Ipaniards,  and  then  by  the  Turks.  In  1816  Algiers  was 
ed  by  Lord  Exmouth.  In  1830  it  was  captured  by  the 
irmy,  and  since  that  period  the  country  has  been  gradually 
under  the  French  rule. 

hole  population  was  about  3,000,000,  of  which  about  250,000 
•opean.  There  had  been  a  considerable  increase  within 
ive  years — not  less  than  470,000  in  the  native,  and  33,000 
luropean  population,  indicating  a  gradual  advance  in  pros- 
ider  French  rule.  Of  the  French  population  a  very  large 
is  military;  but  it  also  provides  hotel  and  cafe-keepers, 
cellent  farmers,  porters,  and  cabmen,  who  were  extremely 
t  not  any  great  supply  of  labour  to  colonists  who  embarked 
3ital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  Spaniards  who 
r  from  the  neighbouring  countiy  comprised  a  very  numerous 
3llent  class  of  labourers,  cleanly  and  well  dressed,  good 
road-makers,  cabmen,  and  skilled  labourers  in  an  agricul- 
nt  of  view.  Then,  on  the  neighbouring  border  of  Morocco, 
re  Moroccans,  a  very  fine  stalwart  race  of  men,  in  personal 
ce  not  second  to  any  that  he  had  seen,  excellent  labourers 
work,  but  very  deficient  in  skill.     The  Arabs,  who  were 

numerous  portion  of  the  population,  have  the  same  habits 
ere  ascribed  to  the  old  inhabitants  by  Sallust,  in  his  account 
lia — modern  Algeria — during  the  time  of  the  Jugurthine 
llust  describes  also  the  higher  soils  of  the  coimtry  as 
and  the  lower  as  the  reverse,  a  description  which  is  still 
e.  The  higher  parts  of  the  country  are  still  healthy; 
)lains,  which  are  the  richest  tracts  of  country  within  the 
>f  Algeria,  have  been  found  by  Europeans  to  be  generally 
y.  No  doubt  drainage,  and  the  extension  of  agricultural 
e,  would  alter  that  state  of  things.     Already,  indeed,  in 

plain  of  Metidja,  which  lies  50  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
a  most  beneficial  change  had  taken  place.  Fifteen  or 
fears  ago  that  seemed  to  be  the  grave  of  the  French 
;  now  at  different  parts  there  were  to  be  seen  thriving  and 
lolonies,  having  luxurious  vineyards,  orange-groves,  and  an 

breadth  of  corn.  Although  it  was  not  a  matter  of  any 
interest,  he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  that  he 
ved  an  invitation  to  dine  with  an  Arab  chief  in  his  tent. 
)resented,  as  all  strangers  were,  with  goats'  milk,  and  en- 
Q  distinction  of  having  a  whole  sheep  roasted  for  himself 
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and  his  party.  Ho  might  add  that  the  rank  of  captain  was  allowed 
by  the  French  Government  to  all  the  Arab  chiefs.  Besides  the 
Europeans  and  Arabs,  there  was  a  very  numerous  population  of  Jem, 
who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  country,  having,  as  it  appeared, 
migrated  to  it  in  great  numbers  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Jews  were  the  bankers  and  merchants  and  money-making  people  of 
the  country. 

As  regarded  the  cultivable  land,  there  was  a  very  great  tract  it 
a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  seaboard.     The  climate 
was  rather  monotonous.     Duiing  twelve  years  frost  had  only  been 
found  twice  in  Algiers.     The  mean  temperature  was  70°  Fahrenbeit 
The  heat  increased  from  January  till  September ;  the  hottest  months 
being  July  and  August,  when  the  mean  tempemture  was  80°.   A 
very  hot  wind  sometimes  set  in  from  the  interior,  and  swept  over 
the  whole  country.     Occasionally  it  came  before  the  com  harvest, 
and  in  that  case  it  proved  veiy  destructive.     A  hot  sirocco,  loaded 
with  very  fine  particles  of  sand,  raised  the  temperature  perhaps  to 
1 20°,  and  had  almost  the  effect  of  an  oven  upon  the  ripenine  corn. 
It  seldom  continued  for  more  than  four  or  five  days ;  and  if  it  did 
not  como  till  after  the  coi*n  harvest  was  reaped,  did  comparatively 
little  injury.     In  winter  the  temperature  ranged  from  55°  to  65*. 
It  was  during  winter  and  spring  that  the  com  harvest  took  place. 
Wheat,  barley,   and  potatoes  weie  all    planted  in  October  and 
November,  and  reaped  in  March,  April,  and  the  beginning  of  May. 
There  is  a  second  crop  sown  immediately  after  the  com  harvest  is 
completed,  which  is  reaped  in  September  and  October.     This  second 
harvest  consisted  principally  of  oilseeds  of  all  descriptions  and 
Indian-corn ;  but,  except  where  there  was  an  artificial  supply  of 
water  from  springs  or  wells,   the  summer  cultivation  is  not  suc- 
cessful. 

Besides  the  French  colonists,  Swiss  and  Germans  are  now  begin- 
ning to  spread  over  the  fine  corn-growing  districts  in  Constantine. 
The  land  is  offered  to  the  people  of  other  countries  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  the  people  of  France,  namely,  20s.  per  acre  for  land 
suitable  for  corn-growing.  Between  Philipville  and  Constantine 
there  are  very  fine  tracts  of  land ;  and  that  is  a  very  healthy  neigb- 
bourhood  for  Europeans. 

Altogether,  the  cultivable  land  in  Algeria  amounts  to  abont 
thirty-four  milli(.»ns  of  acres,  which  is  more  than  the  cultivable 
extent  of  England  proper.  Of  these  thirty-four  millions,  five  mil- 
lions are  cultivated — ten  in  pasture,  twelve  waste,  and  four  forest 
The  extent  of  land  in  com,  in  18G1,  was  4,500,000  acres,  2,000,000 
of  which  were  barley— an  immense  breadth,  as  is  evident  from  tb« 
fact,  that  only  about  one  million  acres  annually  are  under  barley  in 
this  country.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  here  grown  in  greai 
abundance,  and  a  considerable  trade  has  already  sprung  up  in  th< 
supply  of  vegetables  to  the  French  and  English  markets. 

Since  1850  an  enormous  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  exports 
that  of  hides  is  very  considci-able.  Of  wool,  which  wa«  one  of  th< 
great  industries  of  the  kingdom,  the  export  last  year  amounted  ii 
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ralne  to  upwards  of .  6,600,000  francs.  Olive-oil  was  also  a  large 
tern ;  so  also  was  an  article  called  vegetable  hair,  which  was  got 
Torn  the  dwarf-palm,  and  was  used  for  stuffing  beds  and  couches.  The 
oport  of  the  latter  article  rose  in  value  from  20,000  francs  in  1850 
»  1,600,000  francs  in  1860.  Up  to  1844  there  was  no  export  of 
X)bacco;  in  1860  it  reached  the  value  of  5,500,000  francs.  He 
night  remark  that  there  were  about  13,500  acres  under  cultivation 
18  vineyards,  producing  in  value  2,000,000  francs  a-year. 

It  is  calculated  that  there  are  about  1,000,000  cattle  in  Algeria, 
ind  10,000,000  sheep.  The  French  Government  considered  Algeria 
to  be  the  Australia  of  France,  as  regarded  sheep-farming.  He  there 
round  three  European  shepherds  managing  about  1400  sheep ;  and, 
icoording  to  the  accounts  given  to  him  by  the  proprietor,  the  sheep 
irere  extremely  healthy.  The  ewes  on  an  average  gave  an  increase 
>f  one  lamb  per  ewe.  The  sheep  were  never  supplied  with  artificial 
^ood ;  and  the  only  thing  that  was  at  all  special  in  their  manage- 
aient  was  that  they  had  to  be  housed  during  very  hot  weather. 

The  French  had  constructed  large  lines  of  road  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal portions  of  the  country,  and  they  had  commenced  a  very 
extensive  system  of  railway  communication,  which  would  traverse- 
^U  the  richest  plains,  and  afford  easy  access  to  all  the  most  im- 
K)rtant  points. 

He  would  now  ask  them  to  follow  him  in  the  route  which  he 
ook  after  landing  in  Algeria ;  and  while  they  did  so,  it  would  be 
is  effort  to  bring  before  them  those  points  which  were  most  inte- 
dsting  to  the  practical  farmer.  On  landing  at  Oran  he  found  in 
ie  vicinity  of  that  town  a  strong  red  fertile  soil,  and  a  country 
ndulating  to  a  height  of  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  sea. 
Taving  just  travelled  through  Provence,  he  was  enabled  to  state, 
y  way  of  comparison,  that  the  soil  of  Oran  very  much  resembled 
le  rich  red  soil  of  Provence.  There  were  large  fields  of  wheat, 
arley,  potatoes,  vineyards,  olives,  oranges,  and  figs ;  and  he  found 
lat  the  price  of  the  land,  when  cleared  of  all  the  dwarf-palms 
hich  covered  all  waste  lands,  was  about  3/.  per  acre.  From 
ran  he  proceeded  across  the  country  to.  the  Bay  of  Arzew,  where, 
1  visiting  a  French  settlement  called  the  Sig,  he  found  that  a 
reat  advance  had  been  made  in  agriculture.  He  met  with  several 
ost  intelligent  Frenchmen,  who  had  embarked  in  the  purchase 
id  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  they  all  seemed  quite  confident  of 
iccess.  They  had  immense  fields  of  com,  and  had  also  begun  to 
lant  vineyards,  and  the  cotton  cultivation  was  proceeding  very 
vourably.  He  then  went  to  Mostaganem,  a  town  of  about  20,000 
ihabitants,  very  beautifully  situated,  and  overlooking  the  sea.  The 
nd  in  the  neighbourhood  appeared  very  fertile. 
iWhile  there  he  visited  one  of  those  establishments  which  the 
rench  Government  had  set  up  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
'  horses  all  over  the  country.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  thia 
3ject,  and  not  only  the  best  stallions,  but  also  the  best  mares, 
e  obtained  from  Syria,  and  sent  to  various  settlements.  Their 
)ject  in  this  was  not  merely  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses 
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among  the  Arabs,  but  also  to  enable  tbemselves  tomoimt  the  Ficnck 
caval]^  with  Arab  horses  of  the  best  description.  For  that  pnrpoie, 
as  much  aa  from  80/.  to  1002.  each  is  paid  far  marefl,  and  nom  SOL 
to  401.  for  stallions.  Many  of  the  French  cavaby  regiments  eveA  in 
France  are  now  being  mounted  with  horses  of  Ax«b  blood,  whid 
are  found  very  hardy  and  serviceable. 

The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mostaganem  was  a  dark  nd 
soil  of  excellent  quality.      Fig-trees  were  numerous;  and  tk 
whole  district  was  admirably  suited  for  the  growth  of  S1lga^beet 
He  there  met  with  a  very  intelligent  Jersey  farmer  called  **  Jenanj 
Brown,"  who  had  been  settled  in  Algeria  about  twenty  yean,  and 
cultivated  about  60  acres  of  very  productive  land.    His  com  croji 
failed  from  drought  once  in  five  years,  but  never  failed  when  they  were 
irrigated.     There  were  no  taxes  on  the  land,  or  on  any  kind  of  pro> 
duce  except  tobacco,  which  was  in  fact  a  Government  monopoly.  Tlie 
climate  and  soil  were  the  best  in  the  world  for  vines,  figs,  aknoodi, 
and  olives ;  the  mulberry  did  well,  but  labour  was  not  plentiinl 
enough  for  it.     This  small  farm  was  cultivated  like  a  garden.    T1k> 
soil  was  a  deep,  light,  sandy  loam.     Water  was  applied  to  it  regft- 
.  larly,  and  vegetables  chiefly  were  grown  up<m  it  for  market    Thii 
Jerseyman  had  made  a  well,  24  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of  140L,  which, 
with  one  horse,  enabled  him  to  water  the  whole  of  his  &rm,  th» 
work  being  performed  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8  acres  per  day.    He  grew 
two  crops  of  potatoes  a  year,  which  were  ripe  in  six  weeks  aft^ 
coming  up ;  and  he  cut  oats  and  barley  three  times  for  forage.   Hu 
meadow  was  mosttcxtraordinary :  it  consisted  of  lucerne,  and  wii 
watered  every  six  days,  and  cut  ten  times  a  year ;  and  it  continued 
in  the  ground  ton  years  (what  he  saw,  had  been  there  six  yean}* 
It  was  ready  in  twenty  days ;  and  a  space  of  19  yards  square  kept 
two  horses  the  whole  year.     The  vineyard  needed  no  water.    It 
cost  5/.  an  acre  to  prepare  and  plant,  paid  its  expenses  in  the  second 
year,  and  yielded  a  profit  in  the  Uiird  year:    8/.  per  acre  rm 
obtained  for  an  outlay  of  325. 

Ho  also  visited  a  French  farmer,  the  Viscount  d'Armagnac,  •» 
old  French  general,  who  was  settled  on  the  plain  of  Mina.  The 
wines  there  produced  seemed  to  him  just  like  the  red  wines  rf 
Provence,  and  the  French  regard  Algeria  as  a  wine  countiy  rf 
great  promise.  Objections  were  at  one  time  offered  to  the  cnlti- 
vation  of  the  vine  in  Algeria  by  the  vine-growers  of  the  soath  rf 
France;  but  these  had  now  been  done  away,  and  it  was  snti- 
cipated  that  the  vineyards  would  ra})idly  increase.  Genend 
d'Armagnac  had  about  2000  acres  of  land,  all  of  good  qnalily- 
He  sowed  his  wheat  and  barley  in  October,  and  reaped  in  Awl 
The  com  crops  were  followed  by  an  oil  crop  called  **  sesame.'*  Th» 
plant  produced  an  oil  similar  to  olive-oil,  but  much  purer.  When 
gi'own  in  India  it  cannot  be  imported  in  perfection  because  the  o3 
turns  rancid  in  its  passage  through  hot  climates ;  hence  a  greater 
value  is  attached  to  the  growth  of  sesame  in  Algeria,  whence  it 
could  be  sent  in  i>erfection  to  France  or  any  other  European 
countrj'.     The  Viscount  grew  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  fimoA 
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profitable.  He  also  found  castor-oil  extremely  profitable^ 
not  grow  it  largely.  The  sugar-cane  had  been  tried  sue- 
as  an  experiment ;  and  a  person  who  had  grown  it  in  the 
Spain  with  success  said  that  it  yielded  more  on  the  plain 
than  in  Spain.  The  General  was  paying  12&  per  acre  lor 
)f  water,  which  he  had  found  indispensable  to  the  summer 
His  wheat  looked  splendid ;  his  barley  on  the  14th  of  March 
nil  ear.  He  had  been  fifteen  years  in  Egypt,  where  he  said 
L  of  the  Nile  very  much  resembled  the  plain  of  Mina,  except 
annual  deposit  of  the  Nile  made  the  laind  there  lighter. 
Helizan,  on  the  Mina,  he  (Mr.  Caird)  was  travelling  for 
wo  days  up  the  plain  of  the  Shelliff,  which  was  the  principal 
Algeria,  and  ran  through  a  very  large  extent  of  country.  The 
a  deep  loam  all  the  way,  and  owing  to  heavy  rains  had 
so  sticky  that  it  was  almost  impassable.  There  was  not  a 
xm  or  settlement  until  he  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain 
1  stood  Milianah,  where  he  found  some  Arab  culture,  but  no 
farming.  The  whole  plain  was  very  fertile.  It  was  bounded 
r  side  by  mountains  from  2000  to  4000  feet  high.  On  the 
ks  seen  the  distant  range  of  the  Atlas,  the  loftiest  part  of 
as  7000  feet  high,  and  there  the  snow  was  lying  in  patches. 
I  is  situated  about  2000  feet  above  the  plain,  on  a  bluff 
'  up  the  mountain.  There  was  an  ascent  of  several  miles, 
rdens  and  streams  continually  in  view.  Nothing  could  be 
autiful  than  the  position  of  the  town.  In  olden  times  it 
loman  settlement ;  in  our  own  times  it  .was  the  capital  of 
i^ader,  and  the  French  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  pos- 
>f  it.  From  Milianah  there  was  a  splendid  road— as  good  a 
ly  to  be  found  in  England.  For  three  hours'  driving  there 
mtinual  descent,  and  then  he  anived  at  the  edge  of  the 
Metidja,  in  sight  of  the  sea.  The  first  place  he  came  to 
rkeka,  at  the  western  end  of  the  plain.  It  was  first  colo- 
a  convict  settlement;  but  the  convicts  all  died.  At  the 
the  French  Revolution,  in  1848,  it  became  a  settlement  of 
workmen,  who  almost  all  died  from  fever,  or  in  conse- 
•f  their  incapacity  for  the  peculiar  kind  of  work  required, 
id  been  no  less  than  three  populations  in  twenty  years.  In 
sJong  he  was  struck  with  a  very  singular  contrast  between 
stry  of  the  native  Arabs  and  that  of  the  French  population, 
ere  a  number  of  French  and  Arab  carriers ;  and  while  the 
lad  each  five  mules  in  a  high- wheeled,  hu-ge,  and  strong 
rying  not  less  probably  than  four  tons,  the  latter  had  a 
with  half  a  cwt.  of  vegetables.  That  seemed  to  him  a 
illustration  of  the  advantage  of  civilisation  as  regarded  the 
•  of  labour.  The  plain  of  Metidja  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
it  is  50  miles  long  and  12  broad,  comprising  500,000  acres, 
tches  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Algiers.  The  soil  at  the 
end  is  black,  like  that  of  the  prairies.  At  El  Affrond,  a 
iving  settlement,  it  is  redder,  and  is  planted  with  vines  and 
es,  as  well  as  com.  At  Blidah  he  observed  immense 
)ns  of  oranges,  com,  &c.     Thence  he  proceeded  to  Algiers, 
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which  contained  a  population  of  about  100,000,  and  was  now  a  com- 
plete French  town.  It  was  beautifully  situated,  and  is  the  reast 
of  many  English  and  Scotch  families,  being  reconunended  as  a 
winter  residence  in  cases  of  pulmonary  disease. 

The  French  had  been  greatly  blamed  for  their  policy  and  manage- 
ment of  Algeria.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  Algeria 
.  is  not  merely  a  colony,  but  a  conquered  coimtry.  Little  more  than 
ton  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  subdued;  and  within  that 
period  roads  and  bridges  have  been  constructed,  harbours  been 
improved,  towns  been  built,  and  railways  commenced.  The  Fieoch 
Government  naturally  believes  that  Algiers  will  prove  the  gnuuiy 
of  France,  as  in  former  times  it  was  of  Home.  It  i^  remaikaUe 
that  seasons  which  are  unsuitable  for  the  production  of  large  crop 
in  France  are  favourable  in  Algeria — that  is,  very  wet  yeaiSi 
Algeria  is  a  very  fine  wool  country ;  and  it  was  more  easy  fe  the 
French  Government  to  improve  the  growth  of  wool — a  branch  rf 
industry  which  was  already  established — than  to  develop  the 
growth  of  cotton,  which  was  as  yet  a  comparatively  new  biaiiii< 
The  sheep  were  generally  of  native  races,  but  some  were  cnwed 
with  European  blood. 

In  1841  Abd-el-Kader  boasted  that  the  French  occupied  only  the 
soil  which  they  covered  with  their  feet;  now  the  traveller  iwa 
considered  quite  as  safe  in  any  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  countiy 
of  Algeria  as  he  would  be  in  France  or  England.  The  Government 
now  gives  every  encouragement  to  individual  enterprise.  They 
were  adopting  as  far  as  possible  the  system  which  prevailed  in  this 
country,  of  leaving  individuals  to  carry  out  their  enterpxises  un- 
fettered by  needless  regulations  on  the  part  of  the  state.  Their 
new  system  of  laws  with  regard  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  laiA 
no  doubt,  would  be  productive  of  great  advantage  both  to  the  emi- 
grant and  the  native  population.  The  revenue  of  the  country  ^ws 
already  6,000,000  francs  more  than  its  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the 
cost  of  the  anny,  which  is  an  imperial  affair.  T^e  people  of  the 
country,  formerly  subject  to  the  Turks,  had  changed  only  their 
rulers.  Previous  to  1830  the  whole  value  of  the  export  trade  under 
^lahomedan  rule  was  but  7,315,000  francs;  under  French  rule  it 
Aviis  now  1(36,000,000  francs.  So  vast  an  increase  must  have  been 
beneficial  to  every  one.  With  civilisation  progressing  rapidly,  aid 
every  advantage  offered  for  the  development  of  a  great  country,  it 
must  bo  gi-atifying  to  them  to  know  that  not  less  than  600  miles  of 
tlie  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  had  been  rescued  from  the 
rnlo  of  barbarism,  and  was  now  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
<Miterprise  of  every  man  of  any  countiy  who  was  willing  to  avail 
himself  of  its  advantages. 

The  Discussiox. 

The  CnAiRMAN  expressed  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Caird  for  introdndn| 
the  subject,  and  inquired  whether  the  meeting  was  to  understaiw 
til  at  every  part  of  the  country  was  now  subjected  to  the  French 
dominion  ? 

Mr.  Caihd  said,  it  was  all  under  French  rule ;  but  there  were 
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ome  parts  of  whicli  some  of  the  tribes  claimed  ownership,  which 
tlaim  would,  no  doubt,  be  recognised  by  the  French  Government. 
Phere  was  no  finer  part  of  the  country  than  that  which  extended 
lom  Philipville  to  Constantine,  and  it  appeared  to  be  very  suitable 
br  European  emigrants. 

Supply  of  Labour. 

Hr.  Frere  said  that,  when  residing  in  Algeria  for  some  time  in 
1855,  he  had  received  a  less  favourable  impression  as  to  the  supply 
if  labour  than  that  which  Mr.  Caird  appeared  to  have  received  at  a 
later  date.  There  were  at  that  period  few  French  agricultural  labour- 
diB.  The  Spaniards  were  in  part  the  ofiGscourings  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  and  the  Maltese  were  but  little  better ;  while  the  Arabs 
proper  considered  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  race  to  till  the 
wiL  The  only  race  of  labourers  at  all  to  be  relied  upon  were  the 
Dative  Berbers,  or  Kabyles,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Arabs. 

Mr.  Caird  stated  in  reply,  that  the  people  whom  the  French 
Sovemment  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  subduing  were  the  people 
af  Kaby lia,  who  occupied  a  tract  of  country  lying  near  the  sea,  had 
4  fixity  of  tenure,  and  were  many  of  them  persons  of  considerable 
property ;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that,  since  they  were  sub- 
iued,  the  Kabyles  had  been  the  most  peaceable  and  thriving  portion 
)f  the  whole  population  of  Algeria.  They  furnished  labour  not  only 
br  their  own  district,  but  for  other  parts  of  the  country  as  well. 

Breeding  Horses. 
Mr.  Frere  said,  with  regard  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  national 
establishments  do  not  practically  afford  as  great  advantages  as 
aiight  at  first  be  supposed,  the  spur  of  pensonal  interest  being 
ivanted  for  their  due  regulation.  On  visiting  an  establishment  of 
hat  kind  in  Algeria,  he  saw  a  very  fine  stallion,  which  had  such 
k  vicious  temper  that  none  of  the  grooms  durst  approach  him  till 
le  was  nearly  exhausted.  In  his  opinion  it  was  quite  as  important 
o  attend  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a  sire  as  to  his  form. 

Liehig*s  Mineral  Theory. 

Mr.  Frere  also  called  attention  to  the  statement  of  Baron  Liebig, 
hat  those  countries  which  had  formed  the  granaries  of  ancient 
iome  had  fallen  into  decay  in  consequence  of  the  soil  having  been 
ihausted  of  its  mineral  matter ;  and  inquired  whether  the  present 
tate  of  Algeria  supported  that  view.  If  Liebig's  views  were  correct, 
he  application  of  phosphates,  lime,  and  even  potash,  would  be  bene- 
cial  to  the  modem  crops  in  such  countries  as  Algeria. 

Mr.  Caird  said  in  reply,  that  the  crops  of  Algeria  certainly  exhi- 
ited  no  symptoms  of  exhaustion  ;  and  he  should  be  inclined  to  say 
hat  a  rest  of  nearly  2000  years  must  have  had  the  effect  of  restoring 
3  the  soil  qualities  in  which  it  had  become  deficient.  The  only 
se  to  which  he  saw  dung  applied  in  Algeria  was  that  of  making 
mbankments  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  He  might  add  that  the 
reat  valley  of  the  North  of  Italy,  which  was  just  as  much  a  granary 
f  ancient  Rome  as  Algeria,  was  as  fertile  now  as  it  had  been  in  the 
ays  of  Julius  Csesar. 
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Meeting  of  WeeJdy  Council.  May  2Sth.  Lord  Walsikgham,  Vmb- 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

Lecture  on  Town  Seavagk. 

Dr.  VoELCKER  said :  It  has  been  calculated  that  nearly  200,000,000 
tons  of  liquid  pass  annually  through  the  London  sewexB,  ooniaiBmg 
an  enormous  quantity  of  excrementitious  matters,  of  which  Ab 
substances  have  been  very  carefully  calculated  both  for  the  Londoi 
sewers  and  also  for  other  towns.  I  desire  especially  to  refer  to  ib 
excellent  paper  published  some  time  ago  dj  Mr.  Lawes  in  Am 
*  Society  of  Arts  J  oumal,'  which  seems  to  me  very  ocmclnsive.  Mr. 
Lawes  states,  that  ihe  total  amount  of  such  matter,  whea  depimi 
entirely  of  water,  comes  to  46  lbs.  per  head  per  annum,  in  wUA 
there  are  35  lbs.  of  organic,  and  11  lbs.  of  mineral  BabstBiiMi. 
The  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  valuable  fertilinng  matter  in  tlia 
organic  substance  is  the  niti-ogen,  which  is  found,  partly  * 
ammonia,  or  ammoniacal  salts  (chiefly  carbonate  of  ammonia),  anl 
partly,  to  a  minor  extent,  in  the  shape  of  organic  matter  in  a  stato 
of  incipient  decomposition,  in  which  state  it  readily  oontribotes  to 
fertility.  The  most  yaluablo  part  of  the  mineral  nmtter  in  tibe 
ashes  is  phosphoric  acid,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  potash,  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  urine.  The  nitrogen  la  Vf 
far  the  most  valuable  element  of  sewage.  Mr.  Lawes  calcnlateB 
the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  London  sewage  at  88591  tons, 
which  corresponds  to  10, 7 58 J  tons  of  ammonia;  and  the  total 
amoimt  of  excrementitious  matter,  when  perfectly  dried,  at  51,286| 
tons.  We  can  thns  arrive  pretty  well  at  a  theoretical  notion  of 
the  value  of  the  sewage  both  of  London  and  of  other  towns,  and 
likowise^of  the  average  composition  of  sewage. 

But  the  actual  analyses  of  samples,  taken  at  various  times, 
perhaps  afford  us  a  still  better  criterion.  Many  of  these  have  been 
published  in  Br.  Hoffman  and  Mr.  Witt's  report  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  others  in  ]\Ir.  Mechi's  pamphlet  on  the  sewage  of  towns,  as 
it  affects  British  agriculture ;  the  most  recent  analyses  of  London 
sewage,  perhaps,  are  those  which  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Lethely 
for  the  City  of  London.  Taking  the  average  of  Dr.  Letheb/s 
analyses,  I  find  that  the  total  amount  of  solid  matter  in  sew^o 
taken  from  various  main  sewers  comes  to  94  grains  per  gallon 
during  the  day-time,  and  79  gi-ains  during  the  night;  giving  ah 
average  for  the  whole  day  and  night  of  8C  grains.  But  on 
putting  together  24  of  tlio  analyses — 25  were  made  altogether, 
but  1  reject  one,  because  it  contained  an  enormously  large  quan* 
tity  of  solid  matter — taking  24  normal  analyses  of  Dr.  Letheby 
and  grouping  them  into  two  classes,  the  one  showing  less  and  th< 
other  more  than  86  grains,  1  find  in  the  former  class  15  analyst 
furnishing  on  an  average  only  GG  grains  of  solid  matter  in  tb< 
imperial  gallon,  and  in  the  other  nine  samples  yielding  on  tf 
average  123  grains.  Now,  considering  that  this  occasional  exces 
of  solid  matter  takes  i)lace  especially  on  rainy  days,  and  is  dui 
mainly  to  the  wa.shings  of  the  streets,  and  therefore  principall; 
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f  useless  earthy  and  organic  sweepings,  I  Hiink  we  obtain 

idea  of  tiie  oonoentration  of  the  sewage  hj  striking  an 
a  which  we  incorpOTate  all  the  analyses  made  diron^out 

period  of  the  year.  If  we  rejected  the  abnormal  revolts, 
d  arrive  at  a  better  idea  of  the  ayeraee  quantity  of  solid 
matter,  which  is  our  chief  object.  We  should  then  find 
Average  proportion  of  solid  matter,  which  is  g^iven  1^  Dr. 
and  Mr.  Witt  as  high  as  102  gruns  in  the  imperial  gallon, 
^,  and  that  70  grains  per  gallon,  or  one  part  in  a  HKm- 
a  &irer  estimate  than  even  the  86  grains.  Dr.  Letheby*s 
-esnlt. 

[uantity  agrees  remarkably  well  with  observations  tliat 
n  made  in  other  localities.     Thus,  in  the  sewage  of  Bir- 

I  find  an  average  of  nearly  70  grains ;  sometimes  a  little 
letimes  a  little  more.  We  must  naturally  expect  such 
B.  Dr.  Wrightson  also  found  there  about  70  grains ;  and 
Btrage  of  other  towns  the  average  of  solid  matter  is  seldom 
^er  than  80  or  90  grains.  Even  in  the  most  conomtrated 
>f  Birmingham  the  amount  of  solid  matter  is,  as  I  know, 
Lgher  than  105  grains.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  believe  we 
\x  wrong  in  stating  that  town  sewi^  contains  on  an  average 
of  solid  matter  in  a  thousand. 

inquire,  in  the  next  place,  into  the  character  of  the  solid 
Messrs.  Hofiinan  and  Witt  estimated  that  the  102  grains 
^cording  to  them,  are  found  in  the  imperial  gallon,  consist 
gen  6'7 ;  phosphoric  acid,  1*8  ;  potash,  1 ;  organic  matter, 

a  total  quantity  of  40*2  grains  of  fertilising  matter — the 
g  62  grains  being  worthless.  Supposing  a  gall<Hi  of  London 
to  contain  90  grains  of  solid  matter — an  over-estimate, 
take  that  I  may  be  certain  of  dealing  fairly  with  sewage — 
ving  Table  will  fairly  represent  its  composition : — 

Average  Composition  of  Lo2nx)K  Sewage. 
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then,  in  these  90  grains,  30  of  organic  matter  (inclnding  7 
I  ammonia)  and  GO  of  mineral  matter,  and  that  in  this 
matter  the  valnablo  portion,  the  phosphoric  acid,  amomits 
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to  1  grain,  and  the  potafih  to,  at  the  maximum,  3  grains.  In  a  ton  of 
sewage  we  have  3^  lbs.  of  salts  of  ammonia,  2  of  mineral  matter, 
and  in  this  mineral  matter  half  an  ounce  of  phosphoric  acid,  1^  of 
potash,  and  nearly  2  lbs.  of  worthless  matter.  A  ton  of  the  diy 
constituents  of  sewage  contains  1631  lbs.  of  ammonia,  23  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  69  lbs.  of  Jwtash,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  it  » 
worihless  matter.  So  that,  even  if  we  evaporate  sewage  into  a 
state  of  dryness,  we  should  still  have  in  the  solid  matter  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  useless  material.  This  point  deserves  special 
attention,  for  in  valuations  of  the  sewage  of  towns  it  is  aliwiyB 
compared  with  Peruvian  guano.  Now,  if  we  leave  the  water  out 
of  consideration,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  the  dry  matter  of  the 
sewage  with  a  material  like  guano,  which  hardly  contains  any 
valueless  substance. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  value  put  upon  sewage  by  varioiia 
chemists.  Professor  Hoffman  calculates  that  a  ton  of  sewage  ia 
worth  on  an  average  about  2d,  or  175.  Id,  per  100  tons.  Accord- 
ingly the  whole  sewage  of  London  would  be  worth  3796?.  per  diem, 
or  the  enormous  sum  of  1,385,5407.  per  annum.  Guano  at  11^  per 
ton  is  the  standard  on  which  these  calculations  are  based.  It  ia 
calculated  how  much  ammonia  occurs  in  the  solid  matter  of  sewage, 
and  this  is  valued  at  56?.  a  ton.  The  amount  of  phosphate  of  lime 
is  calculated  at  7/.  a  ton,  and  the  potash  at  31?.  a  ton ;  the  result 
being  that  thQ  total  solid  residue  from  sewage  is  thus  valued,  in 
round  numbers,  at  6?.  per  ton.  Now,  following  the  same  txack 
which  other  chemists  have  trodden,  I  find  that,  by  taking  the 
average  composition  which  I  here  assume,  the  solid  matter  in  London 
sewage  would  be  worth  about  5?.  2s,  M,  a  ton.  In  this  estimate  I 
take  ammonia  at  Qd,  a  lb.,  potash  at  3J.  a  lb.,  and  phosphoric  acid 
at  2d,  a  lb.  According  to  this  estimate  a  ton  of  sewage  would  be 
worth  not  quite  IfJ. 

These  theoretical  calculations,  however,  are  altogether  fallacionB ; 
for,  in  calculating  the  value  of  a  manure,  we  must  not  merely  esti- 
mato  the  amount  of  fertilising  matter  which  it  contains,  but  must  con- 
sider its  bulk  and  combination.  The  calculations  on  which  com^ari- 
Rons  are  drawn  between  guano  and  sewage  start  on  wrong  premises. 
In  guano  we  have  a  portable  manure  which  we  can  supply  when  and 
where  we  want  it,  so  as  to  supply  an  abundance  of  food  to  certain  crops 
like  our  root  crops  at  a  critical  stage  of  their  existence.  The  same 
quantity  of  guano  or  superphosphate  mixed  up  with  a  large  body  of 
soil — say  18  inches  deep — would  have  been  of  little  service  for  such  an 
object.  When  once  the  roots  are  fairly  established,  with  their  varions 
fibres  drawing  nourishment  from  the  soil,  and  their  leaves  spread  to 
the  sun  and  air,  and  thus  the  apparatus  for  taking  in  food  on  all  sides 
is  formed,  the  natural  sources  of  supply  are  amply  sufficient  ^ 
provide  for  their  luxuriant  growth.  We  cannot,  in  fact,  materially 
niter  the  composition  of  our  soils,  taking  the  whole  bulk  of  tb® 
soil  into  consideration,  by  any  amount  of  manure.  Nor  can  ^®» 
chemically  speaking,  deteriorate  the  land  by  the  most  exhanst^'J^ 
crops,  if  we  regard  the  soil  as  a  whole.    In  reality  we  manure  only 
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1  portion  of  the  soil ;  and  in  ordinary  good  ^urm  praotice,  we 
TOVLT  to  keep  the  manure,  be  it  natural  or  artificial,  as  near  to 
rface  as  possible.  The  value  of  a  manure,  then,  depends  quite 
ch  on  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  applied,  as  upon  the 
it  of  the  fertilising  materials  which  it  contains.  Concentrated 
:«s,  such  as  superphosphate  of  lime  or  guano,  are,  for  this 
i,  of  the  greatest  utility  on  most  soils ;  for  most  soils  are  rich 
nt  food,  but  they  do  not  contain  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 

of  the  plant  in  its  early  stages  of  growth.  Our  ordinary 
.x>utine  is  to  manure  principally  a  small  iportion  of  the  soil, 
)  provide  for  this  requirement. 

a  sandy  soil,  it  is  true,  we  must  put  in  everything  that  is 
afterwards  into  the  plant ;  and  it  is  on  such  soils  that  sewage 
>e  used  with  very  great  advantage,  and  that  bulky  manures, 
armyard  manures,  will  always  be  applied  with  as  great,  or 
^ater  advantage  than  most  artificial  manures. 

on  most  other  soils,  and  more  especially  those  which  contain 
icient  amount  of  clay,  we  have  both  a  great  abundance  of 
Eds  and  also  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  capable  of  yield- 
amonia  in  decomposition,  as  the  following  analyses  show : — , 

Analyses  op  Three  Clay  Soils. 
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reover,  clay  itself  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of 
)ing  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere.  Still,  however  valuable 
>e  the  stores  of  food  for  plants  which  those  soils  contain,  they 
t  appear  to  have  enough  in  an  available  form  for  the  young 
We  therefore  apply  a  concentrated  manure  just  to  start  the 
and  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  manure  has  fulfilled  its 
se,  though  it  cannot  add  much  to  the  general  fertility  of  the 


>  maximum  efiect  which  such  concentrated  manure  is  capable 
ducing  on  a  soil  is  soon  reached.     3  cwt.  of  superphosphate  of 
s  found  to  answer  quite  as  well  as  6,  7,  or  8  cwt.  per  acre. 
..  XXIII.  2   H 
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The  value,  then,  both  of  guano  and  enperphoephate  depends  od 
their  concentrated  form. 

If  sewage  had  been  compared  with  bulky  fiorm-yazd  maiLiire, 
instead  of  with  guano,  very  different  would  hiave  been  the  roBoIts. 
To  illustrate  this,  let  mo  point  out  the  composition  of  firesh  and  of 
rotten  farm-yard  manure.  Without  entering  into  minutiao,  I  wkj 
state  that  a  ton  of  rotten  dung  contains  81- lbs.  of  soluble  phomhite 
of  lime.  This,  at  the  usual  price  taken  by  chemiBts,  is  worm  2l 
Then  it  contains  10  lbs.  of  potash,  worth  2$.  6d. ;  16  lbs.af  ammoDii, 
worth  Ss. ;  and  12^  lbs.  of  insoluble  phosphate,  worth  la. ;  tinu  ve 
arrive  at  135.  (yd.  as  the  calculated  Yahie  of  a  ton  of  fftrm-yBTdnianiire. 
I  need  not  say  that  this  calculated  value  is  &r  above  that  which  we 
actually  pay.  Ss,  per  ton,  or  at  the  most  58.  per  ton,  is,  I  behefe, 
tiie  price  generally  given  for  fiEum-yard  manure.  If  airing  the  ame 
calculations  for  fresh  farm-yard  manure,  I  find  the  foDofwing  reaali 
We  have  6^  lbs.  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  worth  1«.  8d ;  6iIbB. 
of  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime,  8^.;  12^IbiSL  of  potaaii,  Sa.  l|d.; 
and  15  lbs.  of  ammonia,  7^.  6ef. ;  or  a  total  of  Ida.  We  Una  get 
a  value  for  rotten  manure  of  6dL  less  per  ton  tiian  for  fresh;  fod 
in  both  cases  assume  the  value  of  farm-yard  manure  to  be  two  or 
three  times  as  high  as  it  is  in  reality.  Now,  in  dealing  with  a 
manure  still  more  bulky,  still  less  under  our  control  than  &rm-yard 
manure,  I  cannot  see  why  we  are  not  to  take  into  consideTation 
that  its  value  in  a  great  measure  depends  on  its  being  manageable. 

Sewage  manure,  then,  is  only  valuable  in  speoial  oaaea,  such  as 
that  of  land  that  has  in  itself  little  or  no  fertilising  matter,  bat  is 
porous,  and  allows*  certain  crops  to  penetrate  deep  in  search  of  ibod 
— that  is  to  say,  a  sandy  soil,  such  as  those  analysed  in  the  follow- 
ing Table : — 
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You  will  notice  that  the  preponderating  element  in  these  8aiidjBo3^ 
is  silica.  In  some  of  them  there  is  hardly  any  potash  and  phofljAoiric 
acid,  and  in  two  only  a  small  quantity  of  phoBphorio  aoid.  ^ib» 
soils,  then,  are   greatly  deficient  in  every  desoriptioii   of  fto*- 
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Hanoe,  if  we  want  to  get  any  crop  at  all,  we  mtutt  i^ply  a  bnlinr 
mannire  asnd  an  abundant  supply  di.  food.  Now  sewage  is  well  cal- 
colated  to  furnish  this  food,  provided  we  apply  it  laiigely,  and  not, 
as  has  been  proposed,  in  quantities  amounting  to  3000  or  4000  tons 
per  acre.  Those  who  recommend  such  a  small  quantity  forget 
tibat  in  300  tons  of  London  sewage  we  have  in  reality  not  more  tbflm 
Ae  fB&oes  of  fiye  persons — a  supply  for  which  it  never  can  be  worth 
while  to  lay  down  pipes  or  to  make  any  provision  whatever.  I  hold 
vrith  the  most  ardent  advocate  of  the  use  of  sewage,  that  it  is  a  pity 
that  a  liquid  ¥^ch  ooDtains  an  enocmons  quaniity  of  fertUiong 
jBatter,  and  which  may  be  used  with  very  great  advantage  on  sandy 
soils,  should  be  let  run  to  waste.  Yet,  if  we  wish  to  derive  any 
BMterial  benefit  from  it,  we  must  use  it  largely — that  is  to  say,  as 
csdinary  water  is  used  for  irrigation,  in  quantities  amounting  to 
;&Dm  8000  to  10,000  tons  per  acre,  in,  say,  five  (dressings,  averaging 
1400  tons  apiece.  But  even  then  it  will  not  benefit  every  desorip- 
&n  of  crop,  bat,  as  has  been  proposed,  may  well  be  restricted  to 
JiaHan  ryegrass  and  other  grass-crops. 

Cbrass  is  .especially  benefited  by  the  sewage  of  towns,  because  it 
is  a  quick-growing  crop,  which  allows  us  to  apply  a  £re8h  fertiHdng 
mattter  as  soon  as  a  given  quantity  is  exhausted.  Graas-<land 
may  be  manured  repeatedly,  but  not  so  tihie  cereal  crops.  Our 
wheat  would  never  ripen  if,  after  it  has  passed  through  its  grassy 
stage  and  approached  maturity,  we  were  to  apply  sewage  to  it: 
the  grain  would  never  get  formed.  Neither  is  sewage  generally 
applicable  to  market  produce ;  it  has  a  tendency  to  encrust  the 
soil  and  to  close  up  its  pores,  which  is  a  great  practical  inoonveni- 
emce.  But  apart  from  this  objection,  I  question  whether  we  could 
dispose  of  the  sewage  of  a  large  town  in  market  gardens,  because  it 
mmst  be  dealt  with  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  in  veiy  large 
quantities. 

With  regard  to  the  grass  grown  by  the  application  of  sewage, 
it  is  stated  in  many  treatises  that  the  produce  from  irrigated 
meadows,  more  especially  meadows  irrigated  by  sewage  maaiare, 
is  superior,  inasmuch  as  it  is  richer  in  nitrogenous  matter  than 
ordinary  farm  produce ;  but  I  believe  Ihat  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
ibat  in  nutritive  quality  the  grass  from  the  irrigated  meadow  will 
be  found  inferior  to  ^t  from  natural  pastures,  the  produce  of 
meadows  irrigated  by  sewage  being  in  a  still  higher  degree  inferior. 
In  &ct,  the  more  rapidly  produce  is  grown  ihe  leas  mature  it  is, 
and  the  more  likely  to  produce  disorders  in  iknb  animal  economy ; 
whilst,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  poorer  the  meadow  idie  more  scanty  the 
herbage,  and  the  more  slowly  it  grows,  the  betiea:  and  more  nutri- 
tious it  is.  Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  leave  off 
manuring  our  fields  and  grow  a  ficanty  dnosease  for  feaf  of  inferior 
produce. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  however,  great  >sum8  have 
been  realised  by  the  application  of  large  quantities  of  sewige  to 
meadow  land.  And,  after  all,  the  most  satk^&ustoiy  way  of  aoxrving 
at  a  fair  and  just  estimate  of  ihe  "value  of  aewa^  is  to  inquixe  of 

2  H  2 
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men  who  have  tried  it  on  a  pretty  extensive  scale.  We  leani  from 
farmers  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  that  they  can 
realise  by  the  application  of  sewage  from  2bh  to  40/.  per  acre— the 
average  perhaps  is  about  2bl,  per  acre.  But  if  we  calculate  the 
value  of  the  dressings  applied,  as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Hoffinan 
and  other  chemists,  and,  for  illustration*  sake,  by  me  to-day,  we 
shall  find  that  the  calculated  value  of  the  fertilising  constitneniB 
comes  to  something  like  75/.  or  801.,  whilst  the  profit  realised  is 
only  25/. ;  which  shows  plainly  the  exaggerated  nature  of  these  cal- 
culations. If  we  look  rather  to  the  produce  than  to  the  price  set 
upon  the  constituents  of  sewage,  it  will  be  found  that  its  fertilifdng 
value  is  on  an  average  perhaps  one  halfpenny  a  ton. 

Moreover  we  learn  from  the  practical  experience  of  men  who 
apply  the  sewage  under  the  most  fiivourable  circumstances  that  the 
produce  rises  just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  applied.  To  flet  a 
material  advantage  from  the  application  of  sewage  it  should  fp 
through  the  soil.  Those  soils  will  be  most  benefited  by  its  vasd 
which  act  merely  as  the  vehicles  for  holding  the  manure.  We  moat 
never  think  of  storing  up  the  liquid  manure  in  the  soil.  The  soil 
does  not  hold  such  fertilising  matters. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the  powers  of  soils  to  absorb  manuring 
matters ;  and  it  is  true  that  all  soils,  not  even  the  most  sandy  soils 
excepted,  have  the  power  of  rendering  insoluble  to  a  great  extent  the 
soluble  fertilising  matters  that  we  usually  find  in  manures ;  butthej 
have  not  the  power  of  rendeiing  them  completely  insoluble,  and  from 
very  dilute  liquids  they  take  away  very  little  indeed.  If  time  pe^ 
mitted,  I  could  refer  you  to  some  experiments  which  I  have  nwde 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  soils  have  the  power  of  retaining 
soluble  matters  to  any  extent ;  but  it  may  suffice  to  state  in  a  geneial 
way  that  the  weaker  the  solution  the  less  is  the  soil  capable  of  retvn- 
ing  the  soluble  matter.  Thus,  in  operating  with  very  dilute  solutioD 
of  ammonia,  I  find  that  hardly  any  ammonia  is  retained  by  the  soil; 
and  again,  that  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  which  is  left  iB 
the  liquid  after  passing  through  the  soil  is  just  as  large  as  it  was 
before  it  was  applied. 

By  filtering  very  dilute  liquids,  such  as  sewage,  through  soils 
which,  like  clay  soils,  contain  potash,  you  may  even  take  out  to 
potash.  This  was  the  case  with  an  experiment  which  I  made 
on  Mr.  Mechi's  soil.  By  filtering  some  of  his  tank  liquid  throng^ 
his  clay  land  I  actually  obtained  more  potash  in  the  liquid  that 
filtered  through  the  soil  than  was  contained  in  the  tank  liquid 
itself;  thus  showing  plainly  that  the  fertilising  matters  nom 
very  dilute  liquids  are  not  retained  in  the  soil;  and  that  we 
must  not,  therefore,  calculate  upon  storing  in  the  land  during  win- 
ter the  fertilising  matters  of  sewage.  If  we  are  to  derive  bsDofit 
from  the  practical  application  of  the  sewage  of  towns,  we  musta]^}' 
it  in  large  quantities,  and  get  an  immediate  return  in  the  collide 
of  four,  five,  or  six  weeks.  Then  we  majr  give  a  new  dose  rf 
manure  with  advantage,  and  so  on.  But  with  so  dilute  a  liquids 
Avhich  absolutely  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  fertilising  mat- 
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ter,  but  relatively  a  small  quantity,  we  can  follow  tliis  procedure  to 
advantage  only  with  grass-crops. 

It  may  be  said  that  liquid  manure  has  also  been  used  with  advantage 
on  clay  soils.  To  this  I  would  reply  that  on  clay  soils,  when  well 
drained,  pure  water  has  been  likewise  used  with  very  great  advan- 
tage ;  and  that  by  irrigating  clay  soil  with  ihe  purest  water,  even 
distilled  water,  we  should  probably  obtain  a  very,  high  produce. 
Indeed,  experience  shows  that  in  our  neighbourhood,  where  clay 
soils, — well-drained  clay  soils,  abound,  the  spring  pixxiuce  is  almost 
entirely  regelated  by  the  amoimt  of  rain  that  falls.  A  showery 
spring  gives  us  more  grass  than  any  description  of  manure,  be  it 
natural  or  artificial,  that  we  can  put  upon  the  land.  When,  there- 
fore, sewage  produces  on  clay  soils  a  highly  beneficial  effect,  I  think 
it  is  principally  in  virtue  of  the  amount  of  water  which  it  supplies. 

Mr.  Mechi  made  a  true  obsei-vation  when  he  said  that  in  all 
calculations  the  water  has  been  neglected.  In  many  cases  it  is 
a  most  valuable  constituent.  In  the  case  of  clay  soils  which 
contain  an  abundance  of  fertilising  materials,  the  water,  when  put 
on  in  large  quantities,  so  as  to  soak  completely  a  large  mass  of 
soil,  renders  these  materials  soluble,  and  by  degrees  they  are 
brought  within  reach  of  the  growing  plant.  Thus  it  is  that  water, 
pure  water,  on  clay  soils  produces  in  many  cases  enormously  laree 
results.  In  such  cases  the  quantity  of  matter  which  we  put  on  m 
sew^e  is  too  small  to  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  result. 
Whilst,  then,  on  clay  soils  water  is  the  most  valuable  constituent 
of  sewage,  it  is  also  of  great  utility  on  sandy  soils,  although,  when 
we  must  furnish  to  the  soil  all  the  plant  food  required  to  produce 
a  crop,  even  the  fertilisers  contained  in  sewage  assume  a  very 
high  importance.  There  are  various  other  topics  on  which  I 
must  not  touch,  after  having  already  detained  you  so  long,  but 
I  trust  that  on  several  points  which  I  have  brought  foi-ward  to-day  I 
may  have  removed  some  misconceptions  affecting  that  important 
question,  the  proper  application  of  town  sewage. 

The  Discussion. 

Sir  John  Johnstone,  M.P.,  observed  that  he,  with  some  other  gen- 
tlemen, had  superintended  a  large  lunatic  asylum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  York,  and  had  endeavoured  to  utilise  its  sewage  in  various 
ways.  Not  having  grass-land  sufficient  to  take  it  all,  they  had 
poured  a  part  over  the  garden  ground  cultivated  by  the  patients,  in  the 
nope  that  what  was  valuable  in  it  might  remain  in  the  soil.  It  was 
so  applied  during  the  winter,  and  the  governor  of  the  institution 
fencied  he  saw  good  results  in  the  crops  of  roots,  cabbages,  and 
other  market-garden  produce ;  but  after  what  the  learned  professor 
had  stated  to-day  it  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  it  might  not  as 
well  be  let  run  into  the  river.  The  soil  was  diluvial,  and  of  a 
rather  porous  sandy  nature. 

Mr.  Frere  said  Dr.  Voelcker  had  showed  that  the  value  of  a  fer- 
tiliser might  be  estimated  by  the  crop  that  it  enabled  us  to  grow  off 
the  soil.     Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  certain  fertilisers 
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were  of  tlie  natare  of  stimulants ;  so  &.r,  therefore,  as  tiieir  Tirtae 
was  a  stimulating  virtue,  which  induced  the  soil  to  part  with  mon 
of  its  plant-food  than  it  woiild  otherwise  do,  so  fiir  it  would  leave 
the  field  in  a  poorer  condition  than  it  found  it.  So  that  some 
charge  must  be  made  against  the  crop  for  impoTorishing  the  fieLi 
No  doubt,  if  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  soil  of  a  field  hw 
a  standard  fertility  which  could  be  but  little  changed  either  by  the 
application  of  manure  or  by  exhausting  crops,  so  far  the  doteriorating 
influence  of  stimulating  manures  might  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Blackburn  said,  as  to  the  difference  in  value  of  different  crop 
of  grass,  he  had  believed  that  plants,  including  grass,  which  gmr 
quickest,  contained  the  largest  amount  of  sugar  and  starchy  maber, 
and  that,  from  slowness  of  growth,  the  sugar  and  starchy  mattBOS 
became  converted  into  woody  fibre.  He  found,  for  example,  liist 
the  quicker  his  garden  crops,  celery  and  other  vegetables,  grew,  the 
better  was  their  quality.  He  believed  that  Professor  Way  sop- 
ported  that  view. 

Dr.  YoELCKER  said,  it  was^at  one  time  generally  believed  that  Hie 
amount  of  nitrogenous  matter  was  the  measure  of  the  nutritive 
quality  of  the  produce,  and  Professor  Way,  with  other  chemiste, 
having  found  in  the  grass  and  hay  of  irrigated  meadows  more  nitro- 
genous matter  than  in  ordinary  produce,  arrived  at  the  ooudusion 
that  it  was  really  more  nutritious.  But  now  the  tide  has  set  in  a 
different  and  more  reasonable  direction — a  direction  that  is  borne 
out  by  practical  experience.  Now  an  excessive  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen in  produce  is  regarded  rather  as  an  indication  of  unripeness,  of 
which  one  defect  is  a  deficiency  of  sugar.  If  in  young  prodnoe 
there  is  not  so  much  woody  fibre  as  in  old,  there  is  not  so  mnch 
sugar.  If  the  produce  be  allowed  to  get  over-ripe  the  sugar  he- 
comes  converted  into  cellular  fibre ;  but  to  a  certain  extent  hofli 
went  on  being  formed  together.  In  young  celery  there  is  one 
thing  in  much  larger  quantity  than  in  old,  that  is  water.  Indeed, 
in  all  forced  produce,  the  quicker  the  growth  the  more  water  yon 
have.  The  crisp  condition  of  celery  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  large  proportion  of  water  present,  which  comes  to  93  or  94  per 
cent. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Eaymond  Barker,  Dr.  Yoklcker  said 
that  hay  could  not  be  made  on  irrigated  meadows  at  alL  He  hid 
stated  that  irrigated  meadow-land  did  not  yield  so  nutritious  a  pro- 
duce as  natural  pastures ;  he  might  go  further  and  affirm  generally  of 
all  kinds  of  produce,  that  just  in  whatever  degree  an  abundance  of 
manure  was  applied  and  larger  crops  were  obtained,  in  that  degree 
would  the  quality  of  the  crops  be  inferior.  The  rule  holds  good  te 
wheat  and  barley,  and  even  turnips.  If  you  want  something  good, 
you  must  be  content  with  a  small  quantity ;  if  you  want  much,  you 
must  take  it  in  a  cruder  state.  If  you  want  a  good  leg  of  mutton,  far 
example,  you  must  be  content  with  a  small  one,  and  kill  a  South- 
down sheep ;  if  you  want  a  large  one,  you  will  kill  a  Gotswold,  end 
get  coarser  meat. 
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Weekly  Council,  June  ISth.    The  Earl  of  Fowis  in  the  Chair. 

>jeot  of  improved  farm  buildings  was  brought  xmder  notice 
ihn  Elliot,  of  Southampton ;  and  Mr.  Blnndell,  c^  Btirsle- 
the  same  place.  The  latter  gentleman  also  introduced 
ion  of  the  most  profitable  method  of  fieitting  bullocks  on 
ms. 

Farm  Buildings. 

JOT  said,  the  chief  objects  to  be  borne  in  view  in  the 
3£  farm  buildings  were  economy  in  construction,  with 
;  convenience  in  arrangement  for  inspection  and  supply 
d  attendance  with  the  least  amount  of  labour ;  production 
rvation  of  manure ;  comfort  to  the  animalfi^  with  facilities 
ng  pure  air  and  water,  light  and  warmth.  It  must  be 
that  the  vast  majority  of  existing  homesteads  did  not  fulBl 
iitions.  One  fixed  idea  seemed  to  have  taken  possesfiioiL 
ids  of  their  builders — that  of  placing  the  building  on.  the 
ji  open  square  yard,  in  which  was  placed  the  straw  ior 
r  conversion  into  manure^  to  have  much,  of  its  valuable 
shed  out  by  the  rain,  and  moce  also  carried  o£f  by  sun 
Where  manure  was  of  little  value,  time  of  small  account, 
ction  of  no  moment,  the  arrangements  of  the  old  home- 
jht  be  put  up  with ;  but  they  were  clearly  out  of  place 
farming  was  carried  on  scientifically,  and  wherever  the 
li  was  recognised,  that  its  profits  mainly  depended  on 
lomies  throughout.  When  the  Five-Thousand  were  fed 
Lve  barley-loaves  and  three  small  fishes,  the  Author  of  the 
>sed  it  with  the  command,  ''  Gath^  up  the  fragments,  that 
3  lost ; "  and  the  comment  was  as  important  as  the  fact  it 

ection  of  a  site  would  be  the  first  consideration  for  the 
a  homestead.  Lord  Bacon  says»  ''  He  who  builds  a  farm- 
an  ill  site  committeth  himself  to  prison."  A  wrong 
ras  clearly  an  irremediable  evil,  and  the  choice  of  site, 
deserved  the  deepest  consideration.  The  first  point  will 
ilthiness  of  the  locality,  and  its  capability  for  drainage. 

l^oggy  ground,  or  the  vicinity  of  stf^nant  waters — any- 
jhort,  to  cause  damp  heat,  or  moist  cold — must  be  care- 
led,  and  a  sluggish  atmosphere  equally  so.  The  stifiest 
ught  health  ;  but  stagnation  in  air,  land,  or  water  implied 
alth  and  profit.  If  a  hill-side  could  be  secured  sloping 
he  south,  it  would  be  an  advantage ;  but  this  point  must 
o  others  of  more  moment.  The  relative  position  of  the 
scriptions  of  land,  the  direction  of  the  market  town,  the 
their  inclination,  had  all  to  be  taken  into  account.  It  by 
bllowed  that  the  centre  of  a  farm  would  be  the  best  site 
)  draught  or  distance.     For  instance,  sheep-lands  received 

the  steading,  and  the  sheep  had  legs  to  take  them  to  it 
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The  right  centre,  therefore,  would  be  at  the  centre  of  the  land  from 
which  the  produce  is  brought  to  the  homestead,  and  to  whidi  the 
manure  is  returned.  The  existence  of  a  canal  or  railwaYHBtation 
would  require  special  consideration,  as  would  also  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  water  as  a  motive  power.  A  plentiful  supply  of  good 
water  for  the  stock  is  a  vital  point ;  and  the  quality  of  soil  is  not 
to  be  neglected.  Chalk  or  gravel  is  best,  and  clay  or  springy  sand 
the  worst.  In  balancing  the  pros  and  cons^  it  should  bo  boxne  in 
mind  that  of  existing  objections  some  might  be  remediable,  otben 
not  so ;  and  these  latter  should  be  allowed  the  greater  influence  in 
determining  the  site. 

The  aspect  of  the  projected  steading  would  be  the  next  considen- 
tion.  The  Eomans  were  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  a 
good  aspect,  that  their  writers  on  farm  buildings  laid  down  the 
most  stringent  rules  for  obtaining  it.  To  secure  t£e  greatest  benefit 
from  the  sun,  and  protection  from  cold  winds,  the  homestead  should 
bo  so  placed  that  a  north  and  south  line  should  be  the  diagonal  to 
its  square.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in  determining,  a»  another 
settled  principle  of  universal  application,  that  the  most  ample 
means  of  ventilation  should  be  provided,  so  that  the  air  within  the 
buildings  might  be  always  pure,  and  admitted  without  dran^t. 
There  was  some  truth  both  for  man  and  beast  in  the  old  proverb-- 

"  When  the  wind  comes  in  at  a  hole, 
Tlien  it's  time  to  think  of  your  soul." 

Eotten  lungs,  broken  wind,  and  damaged  sight,  were  some  of  tlic 
more  prominent  evils  which  the  absence  of  pure  air  inevitably  in- 
duced in  men  and  cattle.  "For  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of 
men,  befalleth  beasts ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them — as  the  one 
dieth,  80  dieth  the  other :  they  have  all  one  breath." 

Modem  chemistry  has  established  the  fact  that  digestion  is 
slow  combustion,  and  food  fuel.  The  bear  lays  in  fat  at  the  approach 
of  winter  to  keep  him  warm  through  its  fi-osts.  It  is  then  necesBaiJi 
as  a  matter  of  economy,  to  keep  tlie  stock  warm,  as  conducive  to 
condition.  Fatting-stock  requires  more  warmth,  and  should  theie- 
fore  have  more  sheltered  buildings,  than  growing  stock,  with  which 
the  development  of  muscle  is  of  more  importance  than  fiat.  But  the 
rule  of  Nature  is,  use — not  abuse.  Warmth  creates  fat ;  but  too 
much  warmth  melts  it;  and  this  must  be  guarded  against,  and 
the  means  afforded  of  regulating  heat  and  cold,  otherwise  it  ^fill  he 
found  that  what  was  right  for  one  season  would  be  wrong  for  another* 
It  is  the  same  with  light.  Its  presence  is  an  absolute  essential  to 
health  ;  but  its  excess  during  the  summer  months  is  injurious,  and 
at  such  times  flies  torment  the  animals  to  an  injurious  extent; 
control,  therefore,  over  the  admission  of  light  is  indispensable. 

The  question  of  box-feeding  is  so  important  in  its  bearing  ow 
agriculture,  and  in  its  influence  on  the  arrangement  of  a  home- 
stead, that  it  is  necessary  to  detennine  this  point  as  a  principle 
before  proceeding  with  our  plan.  The  objections  made  to  box- 
feeding,  when  originally  introduced,  were  based  chiefly  on  theinjniy 
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caused  to  the  health  of  the  animals  by  the  foul  air  generated,  and 
die  filth  in  which  animals  so  kept  were  always  immersed.  If  these 
objections  had  been  irremediable,  they  woidd  certainly  have  been 
&tal  to  the  system  ;  but  the  simple  remedy,  devised  by  Mr.  Blundell, 
of  placing  a  layer  of  earth,  about  12  inches  thick,  at  the  bottom  of 
eadi  box,  has  the  effect  of  fixing  the  ammonia  and  of  absorbing  the 
liquid  portion  of  the  manure,  so  that  the  animals  can  remain  in 
these  boxes  without  injury  to  their  health  and  comfort ;  and  the 
manure  thus  prepared  and  stored  is  very  greatly  increased  in 
value,  while  the  labour  of  foddering  the  animals  is  considerably 
diminished. 

So  much  of  the  cost  of  all  farming  operations  is  reducible  to 
labour,  and  so  much  of  this  labour  is  connected  with  the  homestead, 
that  the  arrangements  of  the  latter  should  be  especially  framed  so 
as  to  economise  time.  To  ensure  such  a  result,  the  buildings  shoiQd 
be  80  placed  in  respect  to  each  other  that  no  ground  should  be  tra- 
versed twice  without  result,  and  no  step  taken  beyond  what  is 
oeoessary.  The  great  principle  of  profitable  circulation  should  be 
^parent  throughout.  The  everyday  work  at  a  farmery  is  to  thrash 
)ut  ihQ  produce  from  the  straw,  and  to  convey  the  latter  to  the 
{took  for  bedding  and  conversion  into  manure,  which  is  to  be  car- 
led  out  to  some  convenient  spot  preparatory  to  its  return  to  the 
ields.  The  destination  of  the  com,  hay,  and  root  stores  dictates 
h&iv  position  at  the  head  of  the  sleading.  The  straw  and  the  hay 
lave  to  bo  cut  into  chaff,  the  roots  to  be  washed  and  minced,  or 
x)iled,  and  the  com  to  be  thrashed  and  stored.  The  conveniences 
ind  appliances  for  these  several  works  must,  therefore,  be  close  to 
Jie  object45  operated  on,  and  of  ready  access  to  the  feeding-trucks, 
rhe  root- stores  should  be  so  arranged  that  carts  could  back  into 
yhem.  As  com  keeps  better  in  ricks  than  in  bams,  the  ricks  shoiQd 
je  placed  on  each  side  of  a  railway  proceeding  from  the  thi-ashing- 
>lace.  The  granary  should  be  partly  over  the  thrashing-place, 
partly  over  an  open  shed,  to  allow  waggons  to  back  under  it  to 
oad,  and  adjacent  to  the  feeding-passage,  in  order  to  supply  the 
Tucks  with  com  by  a  shoot.  The  stock-keeper,  having  taken  up  in 
he  shortest  time  his  load  of  roots,  chaff,  straw,  or  hay,  should  be 
ible  to  deliver  this  in  the  readiest  way  to  the  animals  he  has  to 
»nd.  To  effect  this  the  boxes  for  stock  must  be  placed  on  each 
dde  of  the  feeding-passages,  which  proceed  direct  from  the  stores, 
rhese  passages  should  have  an  inclination  from  the  stores,  so  that 
;he  labour  of  running  the  loaded  truck  down  to  the  stock  may  be 
jqual  to  that  required  to  return  it  back  when  empty.  To  make 
lus  truck  travel  easier,  ninning  planks  should  be  fixed  in  the 
eeding-passages,  or  a  light  railway  formed  by  screwing  light  half- 
round  iron  on  wooden  sleepers.  This  cheap  railway  should  be  con- 
inued  through  the  sevei-al  stores,  and  between  the  hay,  straw,  and 
5om«  ricks,  and  turn-tables  formed  where  necessary,  of  equally 
jimple  construction.  As  the  chief  bulk  of  produce  is  brought  gra- 
iually  from  the  end  of  the  rick-yard,  first  to  the  stores  and  then  to 
;he  stock,  the  railway  should  have  a  fall  from  its  end  in  the  rick- 
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yard  through  its  whole  extent  This  railway  would  then  bring  itub 
com  from  the  ricks  to  be  thrashed,  take  back  the  straw  to  be 
stacked,  and  retam  it,  as  required,  to  the  feeding-boxe&  Tbe 
neceasi^  for  laige  bams  is  thus  avoided. 

The  question  between  fixed  and  locomotive  engines  ia  a  moik 
important  one.    There  is  no  doubt  that  fixed  engines  work  the  beii, 
and  with  the  greatest  economy;   and  the  point  must  be  decided 
by  the  consideration,  whether  there  is  work  enough  at  the  hone- 
stead  to  keep  the  engine  su£Sciently  employed  to  pay ;  or  whetfaai, 
&om  the  nature  or  situation  of  the  land,  a  locomotive  conld  be  mar 
ployed  at  different  parts  of  the  farm  with  greater  advantage,    iaa 
general  rule,  a  fixed  engine  would  be  best  for  a  large  &nny.a  loeo- 
motive  for  a  small  one.     In  designing  a  fiarmery,  therefore,  wheto 
this  point  was  not  settled,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  shsl 
for  the  engine  and  boiler  so  that  an  engine  could  be  backed  into  it 
The  engine  should  be  close  to  its  work,  and  so  placed  as  to  fff9 
direct  action  to  aU  its  working  parts.    This  saves  first  cost  nd 
working  cost.     Horse-power  might  be  occasionally  used  with  adim- 
tage,  and  the  thrashing-floor  should  be  so  placed  as  to  admit  of  this; 
and  a  floor  for  a  little  occasional  flail-thraaning  would  be  oanvenient 
Tbe  fuel-house  should  be  close  to  the  engine-room,  and  acoesiiUa 
to  carts.     If  sawing  by  steam  is  to  be  done,  the  carpenter^s  shop 
should  bo  near  the  engine-room.     The  waggon  and  cart-shed  shonld 
be  near  the  horse-boxes,  so  that  the  animals  may  pass  at  once  into 
their  lodgings  when  out  from  their  ws^gons.    For  a  similar  reau 
.the  implement-shed  should  also  be  near  the  borse-department.   TIm 
sheep-house  should  be  connected  with  an  open  yard ;  and  it  dumld 
be  little  more  than  an  open  shed,  as  no  animal  suffers  move  thin 
sheep  from  heat  and  overcrowding.     The  piggeries  should  coDsiit 
of  breeding-boxes,  and  boxes  for  storo-pigs  and  fatting-pigs.    Pi0i 
are  very  apt  to  overlay  their  young.      To  prevent  this  a  battan 
should  be  placed  round  the  breeding-boxes,  about  9  inches  off  the 
wall  and  the  ground.     No  animal  pays  better  for  the  comfort  and 
warmth  given  him,  and  these  points  should  be  considered  in.  his 
domicile. 

Having  thus  considered  the  general  arrangement  and  aocommOM 
dation  needed  for  the  stock,  he  would  proceed  next  to  consider  the 
most  economical  and  durable  mode  of  construction.  The  locality 
must  determine  in  many  cases  the  materials  to  be  employed;  and 
this  would  also  to  some  extent  regulate  the  method  of  constructioD. 
The  com  and  hay-stores,  the  engine-room,  and  the  granary  would 
be  the  only  parts  requiring  thick  walls,  whether  of  brick  or  stoiMr 
and  heavy  timbera  The  box-system  being  a  multiplication  cf 
similar  parts,  it  is  advisable,  as  a  principle,  to  construct  the  boxes 
with  details  of  simple  form,  of  small  scantlings,  and  few  in  kind, 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  put  together,  and  easily  replaced  whao 
damaged,  while  capable  of  extension  or  alteration,  and  shift  in  we 
— points  of  importance — for  which  the  box-system  offiared  grast 
facilities,  which  the  design  now  exhibited  attempts  to  embody. 

Mr.  Elliot  then  referred  to  the  plans  and  sections  before  hiDif 
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agned  especially  to  carry  cut  the  principles  laid  down,  whidi, 
»  observed,  were  but  the  legitimate  deductions  fiom  tiie  views 
.'vocated  in  those  plans  and  essays  submitted  by  himself  and  Mr. 
KKmer,  for  the  National  Competition  for  Farm  Buildings,  in  1849, 
faddi  the  Council  selected  as  the  first  of  the  ''  Commend^  designs," 
id  directed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  1850.  On  that  occa- 
on  Mr.  Bltmdell  aided  with  his  valuable  advice ;  and,  in  the  present 
■taaoe,  the  plans  are  the  joint  work  of  himself  and  Mr.  BlundelL 

It  would  be  observed  on  reference  to  the  plans  that  the  whole 
locoimodation  is  contained  in  one  block  of  buildings ;  the  cattle<- 
id^gs  or  boxes  being  all  12  feet  square,  with  feeding-passages 
Btween  each  double  line.  Although  the  buildings  are  thus  brought 
ilo  one  block,  the  necessity  for  massive  roofs  and  lead  gutters  is 
(mated  by  keeping  the  roofs  of  the  feeding-passages  lower  than 
KMe  over  the  boxes,  and  attaching  common  iron  eaves-gutters  to 
ich  set  of  roofs :  thus  no  roof  is  required  of  more  than  24  feet 
pan.  The  external  walls  are  of  brick,  and  the  continuous  pits  in 
tie  lines  of  the  cattle-lodgings  are  divided  off  into  boxes  by  move- 
Ue  iron  hurdles  suited  to  different  kinds  of  stock,  or  by  battens, 
rhere  the  first  expense  is  more  thought  of  than  durability.  The 
«ro  sets  of  sections  [show  two  modes  of  construction — one  with 
DQ&  formed  of  timber  and  slate,  the  other  of  galvanised  corrugated 
ron.  In  the  latter  case  the  buildings  would  be  fire-proof,  and  the 
08t  little  more  than  that  of  a  common  roof,  the  span  being  so 
mall.  In  either  mode  of  construction  the  use  of  lead  gutters  is 
iroensed  with.  The  engine  is  so  placed  as  to  give  the  most  direct 
ction  to  all  the  machinery  it  may  have  to  work.  The  arrangements 
;iTe  great  fiewjility  for  supplying  and  inspecting  the  stock,  removing 
nd  storing  the  manure ;  and  the  mode  of  constructing  and  arranging 
he  fittings  of  the  boxes  affords  every  fecility  for  such  change  of 
88  as  the  varying  conditions  of  the  fiarm  might  require.  The  whole 
idlding  is  but  a  repetition  of  simple  parts  and  of  small  scantlings, 
4ich  unskilled  workmen  could  put  together  without  difficulty. 

A  cheap  pavement  or  bottom  for  the  boxes  and  feeding-passages  is 
r  moment;  and  no  plan  can  answer  better  than  a  concrete  of  tar 
ad  graveL  The  gravel  should  first  be  put  in  heaps,  with  sufficient 
ff  and  fuel  to  light  it ;  .and  when  the  mass  is  thoroughly  heated, 
le  tar  for  mixing  should  be  poured  in,  and  the  whole  spread  while 
at  about  4  inches  thick.  This  method  had  been  extensively  used 
•r  the  footways  at  Southsea,  and  answered  its  purpose  admirably, 
ver  this  bottom,  so  prepared,  should  be  placed  the  layer  of  earth, 
)out  1 2  inches  thick,  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  box-system  of 
eding. 

Mr.  Blundell  said  that  the  question  of  improving  farm  buildings 
id  long  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  the  plans  now  presented  were 
le  result  of  considering  it  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Uiot.  That  gentleman  had  explained  the  architectural  value  of 
ie  plans;  and  he  now  pledged  himself  as  an  agriculturist  that 
ley  were  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
itended.     The  feeling  in  favour  of  the  covered  yards  was  now 
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pretty  generally  prevalent,  and  that  method  was  combined  in 
plan  with  the  system  of  box-feeding  recommended  in  the  Pi 
Essay  and  Commended  Essay  published  in  the  Jonmal  of  1 
Society  in  1850.  In  designing  those  buildings,  the  particular  0I9 
had  been  to  adapt  them  to  farms  of  various  sizes,  and  for  anin 
of  various  conditions. 

He  knew  that  a  feeling  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  that  1 
system  of  horse-boxes,  with  the  manure  accumulating  under  \ 
ammals,  could  not  bo  worked  out  to  advantage.  But  he  himi 
had  put  it  into  operation,  and  that  in  a  most  satisfjBU^tory  manfli 
in  buildings  of  his  own  design,  upon  the  properly  of  a  gentleal 
for  whom  he  had  been  agent.  In  one  instance  Hie  manure  ii 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  nine  months,  and  in  another  for  fiflei 
months,  yet  the  horses  were  in  the  most  perfect  condition;  1 
disease  was  engendered  during  the  whole  time,  and  the  mam 
was  as  solid  and  good  as  possible.  This,  however,  was  only  attai 
able  by  good  management  and  the  issue  of  proper  instructioiu 
the  groom  and  stable-keeper.  He  had  ordered  his  boxes  to 
supplied  with  straw  cut  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  whi 
was  done  by  means  of  a  thatcher's  knife.  When  the  straw  n 
much  longer,  it  hung  to  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  the  surface  of  t 
earthen  floor  became  irregular.  Tho  air  then  entered,  fermentati 
ensued,  and  the  boxes  became  more  or  less  the  seat  and  cause 
disease.  Water  was  sprinkled  over  the  surface  with  a  water-i 
and  hose  one  or  twice  a  day,  and  a  little  sand  was  used  to  gi 
solidity  to  the  mass.  This  method  had  answered  exceedingly  wc 
and  ho  could  recommend  its  adoption  for  racers  and  hunters  as  m 
as  cart-horses,  as  he  never  saw  horses'  feet  in  better  condition  i 
shoeing  than  his  were.  The  boxes  were  perfectly  sweet,  and 
person  led  into  them  blindfolded  would  not  detect  from  the  siim 
that  he  was  in  the  precincts  of  a  stable.  The  foot  of  earth  absorb 
the  urine  ;  the  ammonia  was  fixed  immediately,  and  the  boxes  i 
not  require  to  bo  cleaned  out  oftener  than  twice  or  tliree  tixn 
a  year.  As  in  the  case  of  the  common  stable,  the  olfactory  ner? 
would  tell  when  tho  earth  ought  to  bo  removed  from  the  boxes. 

The  premises  sketched  out  on  the  plan  were  suited  to  an  arat 
farm  of  300  or  400  acreti ;  or,  where  pasture  predominated,  a  fei 
of  800  or  1000  acres.  In  the  present  day  there  were  very  fi 
large  farms  from  which  steam-power  was  absent.  That  of  com 
diminished  tho  number  of  horses.  The  limit  of  the  accommodatii 
on  the  j)lan  was  for  twenty-two  horees,  rather  a  small  numlx 
perhaps,  for  a  holding  of  800  or  1000  acres.  But  besides  stes 
they  had  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  oxen.  All  the  bullock-box 
were  capable  of  furnishing  accommodation  for  oxen  ;  so  that,  whoth 
the  farm  was  300,  oOO,  or  1000  acres,  tho  buildings  would  accoi 
modatc  animals  suflficient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  straw  prodac< 
on  the  farm  into  manure. 

With  regard  to  ventilation,  the  heated  air  passed  out  at  the  ro 
above  the  animals'  heads  ;  and  there  was  no  draught  There  w 
ample  accommodation  for  young  stock,  breeding  sows,  and  tl 
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ag  of  store  pigs.    There  were  six  boxes  for  tying  up  twelve 

cows.     The  boar-pen  was  placed  by  itself.     There  was  a  good 

nbing'Shed;  and  if  the  farmer  had  a  fancy  for  sheep- feeding 

Ter  cover,  he  had  the  means  of  doing  so  at  his  command.     He 

aed  the  stock  which  might  be  maintained  on  the  premises  at 

at  2500/. 

lie  other  advantages  connected  with  the  plan  were  the  fire -proof 
re  of  the  structure,  the  railway  facilities  which  were  provided, 
\  spacious  and  conveniently  situated  manure-house,  the  position 
\&&  waggon  and  implement  sheds,  the  equal  distribution  of  light 
ier  the  whole  building,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  iron  panels 
Ividing  the  interior  might  be  removed,  and  a  covered  yard  sub- 
puted  for  boxes.  It  was  desirable  that  gentlemen  who  intended 
I  erect  new  farm  buildings  should  have  before  them  as  complete  a 
|an  as  possible  ;  and  to  promote  that  end,  the  present  design  was 
low  submitted  to  the  Council. 

The  Discussion. 

Sir  E.  Kekrison,  M.P.,  said,  that  asphalte  for  boxes  answered  per- 
isotly,  and  much  better  than  the  ordinary  brick  flooring. 

In  reply  to  Colonel  Hood's  inquiry,  Mr.  Elliot  explained  that  in 
oaking  a  floor  no  more  tar  need  be  used  than  was  necessary  to  set 
he  mass  on  fire.  The  mixture  should  be  burnt  about  twenty-four 
lours,  and  then  spread  at  once  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Frere  inquired  if  Mr.  Elliot  had  considered  the  relative  value 
i  corrugated  iron  and  zinc.  Having  himself  formed  a  favourable 
mpression  of  corrugated  iron,  he  liad  consulted  Mr.  Clarke,  an 
rehitect  of  experience  in  farm  buildings  at  Newmarket,  on  the 
abject,  but  that  gentleman  objected  to  it  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
f  nailing,  and  the  danger  of  its  being  rusted  at  the  joints ;  and 
Bcommended,  as  an  alternative,  the  use  of  zinc  from  the  Vieille 
lontagne  Mining  Company.* 

Mr.  Elliot  explained  that  in  his  plan  no  nailing  was  wanted. 
lie  span  of  the  roofs  was  so  small  as  only  to  require  a  tie-rod. 

Sir  E.  Kerrison  objected  to  the  use  of  either  zinc  or  corrugated 
ron  for  farm  buildings  of  any  description. 

Mr.  Blackburn  thought  Uie  extraordinary  conducting  power  of 
ron  would  render  it  detrimental  as  a  roofing  to  any  farmer  who 
fished  to  stall-feed  during  the  summer.  He  had  found  even 
lalvanised  iron  roofs  so  intensely  hot  as  to  render  an  inner  lining 
f  felt  necessary  as  a  non-conductor. 

Mr.  Ex  all  suggested  that,  if  the  roof  were  painted  white,  excjessive 
leat  would  be  avoided.  Any  white  roof  would  resist  the  action  of 
leat. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Frere,  Mr.  Elliot  stated  that  the  cost  of 
anying  out  the  plan  must  of  couree  depend  very  much  upon 

*  This  company  has  an  office  in  London,  at  No.  12,  Manchester  Buildines,  West- 
iinster.  They  have  furnished  roofs  for  Passenffer  Station,  Crystal  Palace 
tailiray ;  Bristol  Station ;  and  Reading  Cattle  Market,  &c  &c.,  Great  Western 
tallway ;  Gloucester  and  Chepstow  Stations,  &c.,  South  Wales  Railway ;  Tun- 
ridge,  Banbury,  Frome,  Worcester  Stations,  &c.  &c. 
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the  locality.  But,  taking  an  average,  and  of  courae  exchidiiig 
machinery  and  farmhouse,  he  should  say  that  1700Z.  would  be  a  &ir 
estimate. 

Mr.  Blackburn  said  that  the  accommodation  provided  for  50 
head  of  cattle  (or  oven  for  100,  if  tied  up  in  pairs),  although  aatu- 
fectory  in  1850,  hardly  met  iJie  requirements  of  the  present  6mj, 
A  proper  vsduo  was  not  then  set  upon  straw,  which  is  wordi 
something  more  than  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  Yeiy  few  fiumen 
would  now  like  to  bestow  20  lbs.  of  straw  per  day  in  litter,  Yrbm 
stall-fed  cattle  could  be  kept  in  good  oon^tion  on  12  or  1411m.  s 
day,  and  with  boards  5  lbs.  a  day  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Blundell  :  The  use  of  bcMurds  was  more  a  qnestian  of  mainin 
than  of  feeding. 

Mr.  Blackburn  :  These  boards,  with  a  proper  quantity  of  straw 
upon  them,  formed  an  admirable  bed.  They  were  non-conductors 
of  heat,  and  a  bed  that  was  always  dry.  He  conaiderod  thit  it 
must  bo  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  animals  for  them  to  lie  on  a 
collection  of  manure.     It  reminded  him  of  the  cesspool  system. 

Mr.  Elliot  preferred  a  bed  of  earth,  as  su^ested  by  Mr.  Blimdell 
to  a  floor  of  laths.  The  earth  might  be  obtained  from  any  ptrtof 
the  farm,  and  any  one  who  observed  the  superior  quality  of  tiie 
manure  which  came  from  the  boxes  must  be  satisfied  that  an 
abundant  return  was  made  to  the  land  for  the  earth  bo  taken  and 
applied. 

Mr.  Blundell  said  he  lived  in  a  district  where  the  soil  was  loamy, 
and  he  took  the  earth  from  about  the  hedges  and  ditohea.  It  was 
gathered  in  heaps,  left  to  stand  about  12  months,  and  then  pntinto 
the  boxes. 

A  Member  :  Once  or  twice  that  might  do ;  but  it  would  take  a 
great  deal  more  than  could  be  spared  from  the  land  to  use  it  constanily* 

Mr.  Blundell  objected  to  boarded  floors,  as  unnatural  and  inoom- 
patible ;  besides,  there  was  an  exhalation  from  the  pits  that  was 
most  objectionable. 

Fatting  Bui.locks  on  Arable  Farms. 

Mr.  Blundell  said,  although  this  subject  had  been  diBoaned  at 
various  times  at  the  different  farmers'  clubs  and  other  meetingSi 
yet  up  to  the  present  time  there  seemed  to  exist  an  under  oanent 
of  feeling,  inducing  the  belief  that  fattening  bullocks  with  oomalici 
cake  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  were  it  not  for  the  olgecio^ 
turning  the  straw  produce  of  arable  fkrms  into  good  manme.  ^ii^ 
question  presents  two  aspects — viz.,  the  economy  of  feeding  the 
animals,  and  the  economy  of  making  tho  manure.  In  oomeotioi^ 
with  the  former,  the  points  which  should  engage  attention  an:— 
1.  Tho  soi*t  or  breed  of  the  animals.  2.  The  best  age  to  begin 
fattening.  3.  The  condition  at  the  commenoement  of  fatimipg- 
4.  Tho  proparatx)ry  or  probationary  state  of  the  animals.  5.  The 
kind  of  food.  6.  The  quantity  of  food.  7.  The  time  of  leediBg, 
and  state  of  the  food.  And  8.  The  accommodation  most  libdy  to 
insure  the  health  and  well-doing  of  the  animals.  Under  the  Mtor 
division,  the  points  for  consideration  are— the  value  of  tfas 
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.  relation  to  the  food  which  the  animals  received,  and  the  accom- 
odation for  making  and  preserving  it. 

The  following  statement,  extracted  from  his  farming  account- 
3ok,  contains  the  result  of  feeding  37  head  of  bullocks,  of  different 
;eB,  during  the  last  three  years,  upon  his  own  farm : — 

Dr.  £.     s.    d. 

15  oxen  and  steers  purchased  at 220  15    0 

8  cows  valued  at 102    0    0 

14  heifers  and  steers,  average  age  17  jmontbs,  valued  at     171    0    0 
To  balance  increased  value      ..      ..      « 435    5    0 

929    0  0 
Cb. 

15  oxen  and  steers  sold  for 408  10  O 

8  cows  sold  for       184  15  0 

14  heifers  and  steers,  sold  for »      .«      ..     335  15    0 

929     0    0 
In  analysing  the  above  account  he  was  enabled  to  furnish  some 
nteresting  results,  calculated  to  show  the  comparative  advantages 
>f  fattening  stock  of  different  ages ; — 

£.     s.    d. 
14  oxen  and  steers,  being  kept  on  an  average  of  8  weeks' 
summer  feeding  in  a  preparatory  state,  increased  in 

value  78.  per  week       39    4    0 

23  oxen,  steers,  and  cowe  kept  20  weeks  each,  winter 
feeding,  in  a  fatting  state,  increased  in  value  lOs. 

per  week       230    0    0 

14  heifers  and  steers,  kept  20  weeks  each,  winter 
feeding,  in  a  fatting  state,  increased  in  value  lis.  9<2. 
pgr  week       ..     -.      ..      ..      ..      ..      ..      ..     ...     164    0    6 

433    4    6 
Deduct  the  summer  and  preparatory  feeding  for  14 
bullocks 39    4    0 

394    0    6 

The  actual  increased  value  of  37  buUocks  during  20 
weeks  each,  winter  feeding,  being      ••     ^96    1    0 

The  general  average  of  weekly  increased  value  10s.  8c?.      394  13    3 
Se  would  now  lay  before  them  his  account  of  feeding  in  two 
rays — viz.,  the  preparatoiy  or  summer  feeding,  and  the  fatlaog  or 
nnter  feedLing : — 

«  Account  of  Keeping  a  BvUock  in  a  Freparatonf  Btate  hy  Summer  Emdmg, 
Dr.  s,  d. 

To3lb8.  of  oilcakeperday,or  211b6.  perweek,atl22.perton    2    3 
To  80  lbs.  of  clover  per  day,  at  ^d.  per  rod,  the  rod  weighing 

120  lbs 3    C 

To  15  lbs.  of  litter  straw  per  day,  or  140  lbs.  per  week,  at  15«. 

per  ton 0  11 

To  attecdance  per  week t)    6 

To  interest  on  capital  and  gam        ••      ••     1    2 

«    4 
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Cr.  «.   d. 

By  increased  value  of  bullock  per  week 7    0 

By  value  of  manure  per  week 14 

8    4 
2.  Account  of  Keeping  a  Bullock  in  a  Fatting  State  by  Winter  Feeding. 

Dr.  s.  d. 

To  4:  lbs.  of  oilcake  per  day,  or  28  lbs.  per  week,  at  12Z.  per  ton  3    0 

To  1  lb.  of  bean-meal  per  day  at  12?.  per  ton 0    9' 

To  64:  lbs.  of  mangold  per  day,  or  448  lbs.  per  week,  at  10». 

per  ton 2    0 

To  20  lbs.  of  oat-straw  fodder  per  day,  or  140  lbs.  per  week, 

at30«.  perton        110 

To  20  lbs.  of  straw  litter  per  day,  at  158.  per  ton 0  11 

To  attendance  per  week 0    6 

To  interest  on  capital  and  gain         ..      .. 3    0 

12    0 

Cr. 

By  increased  value  of  bullocks  per  week         10    8 

By  value  of  manure  per  week 14 

12    0 

These  tables  required  some  explanation,  and  the  first  inqniiy  tbat 
suggested  itself  was,  how  he  had  arrived  at  this  quantity  of  &od? 
His  practical  experience  for  some  years  past  had  led  him  to  adopt  a 
moderate  system  of  feeding,  as  best  calculated  to  yield  a  profit ;  aD^ 
he  objected  in  toto  to  bullocks  being  kept  as  mere  manure-making 
machines,  on  the  plea  that  a  profit  was  not  to  be  made  out  of  tiiem- 
If  that  assertion  be  admitted,  would  not  the  manuredealerB  say 
that  they  could  sell  manures  better  and  cheaper  than  ^ej  could  be 
procured  by  the  feeding  of  cattle  ?  If  his  practice  were  not  gainW 
he  certainly  would  not  continue  it,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
profitable  to  him.  The  4  lbs.  of  oilcake-meal  per  day  in  the  laat- 
mentioned  table  was  the  quantity  he  regularly  gave,  unless  he  kept 
the  animals  for  exhibition,  and  then  he  added  a  pound  of  bean-meal 
per  day ;  otherwise  the  cost  of  com  and  cake  never  exceeded  3&  9(f- 
per  week. 

With  regard  to  the  64  lbs.  of  mangold  per  day,  or  448  Iba. 
per  week,  he  had  to  thank  this  Society  for  having  taught  him, 
through  the  pages  of  its  Journal,  that  a  far  less  quantity  of  roots 
was  sufficient  than  he  had  at  one  time  supposed.  In  1854  an  mttsj, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Lawrence,  was  published  in  the  Journal,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  50  lbs.  were  sufficient  for  an  animal,  and  wovU 
give  a  considerable  increase :  that  statement  first  called  his  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  subject.  lie  had  been  told  right  and  left 
that  if  he  gave  mangold  he  would  ruin  his  stock.  Nevertheless,  h« 
had  continued  to  feed  sheep  and  bullocks  for  years  upon  it;  asil 
had  ceased  to  cultivate  swedes,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  liked 
eighteen  pence  better  than  a  shilling ;  that  he  could  grow  30  tons 
of  mangold  where  he  could  grow  but  20  tons  of  swedes ;  and  64  Ik. 
of  mangold  were,  in  his  judgment,  equal  to  75  lbs.  of  swedes. 
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the  20  lbs.  of  oat-straw  fodder,  lie  had  never  yet  seen 
K5k  that  gave  a  profit  by  being  fed  upon  hay ;  but  he  had 
)rmed  of  numerous  instances  to  the  contrarj-.  The  reasons 
jt,  that  the  hay  was  too  costly  a  material ;  and  next,  that  the 
ould  not  continue  to  eat  his  other  food  so  heartily  as  when 
upplied  with  straw.  When  he  ate  straw  he  came  to  his 
I  the  greatest  zest  and  appetite ;  but  when  he  ate  hay,  he 
used  his  food,  the  hay  having  a  clojdng  effect  upon  the 
particulaily  when  given  with  roots  in  large  quantities. 
•  grew  hay,  therefore,  but  cuf  up  his  clover,  and  used  it  to 
beasts  under  cover,  in  the  preparatory  state  of  summer 
believing  that  they  thereby  made  as  much  meat  again,  as 
produced  a  valuable  manure.  Physiologically,  ruminating 
equiro  a  large  amount  of  straw  to  distend  the  stomach  and 
t  their  peculiar  process  of  digestion.  The  allowance  of 
I  straw-litter  per  day  during  the  winter  feeding  is  also 

^ht  be  told  that  the  sum  of  10«.  8c?.,  at  which  he  estimated 
ased  value  of  the  bullock,  was  too  large,  considering  the 
imber  of  pounds'  weight  that  can  be  gained  in  a  week ; 
aust  repeat  once  more  that  he  was  only  now  giving  them 
il  results  of  three  yeai*s*  feeding  of  stock  of  various  ages, 
ich  it  appeared  that  his  younger  stock  paid  better  than 
.'ull  age. 

oint  under  the  head  **  economy  of  feeding,"  is  the  sort  of 
o  be  kept ;  and  he  thought  that  the  old  established  breeds, 
)d  by  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society  at  their  annual  shows 
Lorthorns,  Herefords,  Devons,  and  Scots — must  also  be 
d  and  preferred  by  the  farmer.  Crosses  are,  however,  not 
pised  if  derived  from  a  pure  breed.  For  rearing  he  liked 
thorns  best ;  and  always  brought  up  his  calves  under  cover 
time  of  calving  up  to  their  being  22  or  24  weeks'  old. 
r  age  at  which  to  commence  fatting  he  took  to  be  from 
months.  Some  of  his  stock,  which  he  sold  in  April  last, 
aenced  feeding  on  the  1st  of  November  preceding,  at  which 
►  of  them  were  17  months  old,  and  the  average  weight  of 
s  when  sold  was  98  stone,  odd  pounds.  It  was  not  reason- 
ipposo  that  animals  that  had  been  purchased  after  being 
Dout  the  country  or  taken  from  roaming  about  their  own 
would  get  immediately  used  to  their  new  life  upon  being 
.  boxes,  and  at  once  do  full  justice  to  the  amount  of  food 
to  them.  Such  animals  should  not  be  put  on  high  feeding 
he  therefore  adopted  what  he  termed  a  preparatory  state  of 
for  the  animal  should  always  be  fleshy  before  it  is  put  to 
t.  Six  or  eight  weeks  were  sufficient  to  detect  the  bad- 
long  purchased  animals.  He  was  feeding  at  this  time  (in 
s  calves,  yearlings,  and  older  stock,  on  clover.  Mangold 
acceed,  and  after  that  was  gone  he  commenced  with  tri- 
lover,  and  the  tops  of  carrots  and -turnips.  He  fed  only 
lay  with  roots,  and  had  the  mangold  cut  with  a  Gardiner^s 
cxiii.  2  I 
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cutter,  the  same  as  for  sheep.  Ho  did  not  like  pulping ;  and  pre- 
ferred feeding  twice  a-day  to  tlireo  times,  because  tlio  animals  come 
to  the  trougli  with  a  better  appetite,  and  between  the  periods  of 
feeding  were  induced,  to  consume  a  larger  quantity  of  straw  than  if 
they  were  fed  oftener.  He  also  objected,  to  cutting  into  chaflf  so 
low-priced  a  commodity  as  straw ;  it  did  not  pay  for  the  cnttingi 
"With  reference  to  the  second  division  of  his  subject,  there  was  no 
question  that  an  animal  would  make  a  much  larger  amount  of  meat 
from  the  material  it  consumed  if  it  could  lie  down  comfortably;  and 
he  contended  that  a  well-managed  box,  carefully  littered  with  straw, 
as  cleanliness  dictated,  was  the  best  accommodation  it  could  have. 
An  animal  which  lay  upon  boards  must  lie  in  a  distressed  and 
unnatural  condition;  but  one  that  lay  upon  earth  lay  comfortably; 
and  his  experience  led  him  to  prefer  an  earthen  to  a  wooden  floor. 
In  regard  to  the  value  of  the  manure,  he  believed  it  coiild  not  be 
obtained  at  anything  like  the  same  cost  by  any  other  system  as  by 
box-feeding.  Jt  accumidated  rapidly;  and  at  the  same  time  every 
atom,  both  liquid  and  solid,  was  preserved  in  the  best  possible  form. 
As  to  tlie  health  and  well-doing  of  the  animals,  during  the  three 
years  in  which  he  had  been  cariying  on  his  system  of  feeding,  ho 
had  never  lost  a  single  animal,  or  had  one  out  of  health,  of  any  age, 
though  when  he  used  to  feed  on  hay  his  bullocks  wore  constantly 
out  of  health,  and  some  days  their  stomachs  were  so  clogged  and 
cloyed  tliat  thc.y  would  not  eat  a  bit  of  cake.  The  quantity  of  straw 
for  litter  should  not  be  less  than  20  lbs.  a-day,  which  would  give  a 
ton  of  dung  per  month. 

Lord  Powis  (the  Chairman)  remarked,  with  reference  to  the  plan 
of  the  buildings,  that  some  sites  might  not  be  sufficiently  level  i^ 
admit  of  the  erection  of  such  a  large  mass  of  continuous  build- 
ings, but  the  lines  and  subdivisions  on  the  plan  seemed  to  indicate 
that  to  meet  such  a  difficulty  the  buildings  might  be  arranged  in 
greater  leugths  and  shorter  depths. 

Mr.  Elliot  thereon  pointed  out  that  the  plan  naturally  divided 
itself  into  three  sections,  and  would  therefore  suit  ground  of  any 
levels. 

Mr.  Blundkll  considered  the  whole  range  to  bo  but  an  aggregate 
of  distinct  areas,  each  of  12  feet  square. 

Lord  Powi.s  also  pointed  out  that  the  multiplication  of  short  spans 
in  the  roofs,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  large  timber,  is  worthy 
of  attention,  especially  in  localities  where  timber,  being  scarce,  has 
to  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance.  If  the  meeting  of  the 
roofs  over  a  spout  were  sufficiently  water-tight  in  stormy  weather 
and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  it  certainly  would  bo  extremely 
useful,  and  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  which  are  goneraDy 
attendant  (;n  the  ordinary  valleys  between  two  sets  of  buildings 
from  the  expense  caused  by  the  use  of  great  quantities  of  lead,  an^ 
the  danger  of  leakage,  when  through  neglect  or  carelessness  the  lead 
is  insufficient. 

Mr.  SrooNKR  said  that,  having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  manner  in  which  Mi\  Blimdell  treated  his  cattle,  he 
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ar  testimony  to  the  great  comfort  which  they  seemed  to 
nd  the  striking  contrast  they  presented  to  the  miserable 
>  had  seen  tortured  on  laths,  through  which  the  manure  waa 
[y  running,  as  well  as  a  cold  current  of  air,  which  robbed 
the  vital  warmtli  so  necessary  to  their  well-doing, 
regard  to  the  practice  of  cutting  straw  into  chaff,  it  struck 
ibly  that  everything  which  is  new  is  not  sound,  and  some 
hich  are  old  deserve  reconsideration.  To  use  straw  to  the 
EUitage  the  better  portion  of  it  should  be  eaten  by  the  stock 
inferior  pai*t  used  as  litter.  The  benefit  thus  gained  would 
counterbalance  any  disadvantages  that  might  be  supposed 
from  omitting  to  cut  straw  into  chaff. 

old  speak  particularly  of  the  excellence  of  the  plan  which 
idell  had  adopted  of  giving  his  cake,  reduced  to  meal,  with 
J,  which  are  thus  prevented  from  chilling  the  blood  and  de- 
the  animal  of  the  requisite  heat.* 

lis  discussion  an  objection  is  made  to  catting  straw  into  chaff  on  the 
the  labour,  and  consequently  the  cost  involved.  Bat  the  fiict  must  not 
>ked  that  this  work  is  done  at  a  slack  tim6  of  year  on  all  farms,  parti- 
i  those  light-land  farms  not  requiring  drainage,  which  are  chiefly  under 
h  and  grow  large  crops  of  straw.  It  is  hard  to  put  any  price  upon 
le  necessary  alternative  would  be  to  send  able-bodied  men  to  the  work- 
in  foreign  couutries  the  sight  of  a  small  peasant  proprietor  making 
ents  at  any  cost  of  labour  rather  than  stand  still  in  winter,  brings  forcibly 
Englishman's  notice  the  weak  side  of  our  national  system  of  agriculture, 
ted  by  tenants  and  hired  labourers. — ^P.  H.  F.  ^ 
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LIST  OF  AGEICULTURAL  PATENTS  FOB 
THE  YEAR  1861. 


[Compiled  from  the  Commissioners  of  Patents'  Jonmal.] 

In  this  list  such  patents  only  as  originated  in  the  year  1861  aro  given :  sctctsI 

patents  which  were  completed,  but  did  not  originate  within  the  year,  are  for 

this  reason  omitted. 

8.  John  Finney  Belfield,  of  Primley  Hill,  Paignton,  in  the  county  of  Dctod, 

gentleman,  for  an  invention  of  Improvements  in  reaping  and  mmng 

Machines,    Application  for  patent  dated  2nd  January,  1861 ;  notice  to 

proceed  gazetted  26th  February;  patent  sealed  9th  April;  Belgian 

patent  dated  31st  July. 

13.  Charles  Stevens,  OflBce  for  Patents,  Welbeck-street^  Cavendish-square, 
An  improved  apparatus  for  stopping  runaway  horses,  A  communi- 
cation.    Application  dated  3rd  January. 

78.  Henry  Thomas  Hooper,  of  Truro,  Cornwall,  and  William  Gerrans,  of 
Tregony,  Cornwall,  An  improved  machine  for  distributing  manure  en 
lands.  Application  dated  11th  January ;  notice,  2l8t  May  j  patent 
sealed  9th  July. 

142.  Robert  Mason,  of  Alford,  Lincoln,  implement-manufacturer,  Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  washing  and  churning.  Application  dated 
18th  January. 

154.  Donald  Mann,  of  Kochester,  State  of  New  York,  U.  S.  America,  Improve- 
ments in  rotary  spading  and  digging  machines.  Application  dated 
19th  January ;  notice,  9th  April ;  American  patent,  23rd  April ;  Eng- 
lish patent  sealed  22nd  May. 

173.  Robert  Henderson,  Bayswater-road,  Middlesex,  trainer  of  horses,  An  ii^' 
pi'oved  dumb-jockey  for  breaking  or  training  horses.  Application  dated 
22nd  January ;  notice,  5th  February ;  patent  sealed  16th  July. 

201.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  patent  agent,  166,  Fleet-street,  London, 
Improvements  in  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  A  communication. 
Application  dated  25th  January. 

205.  Alfred  Fernandez  Yarrow,  of  Arundel-square,  Bamsbunr,  enrineer,  and 
James  Bracebridge  Hilditch,  of  Barnsbury  Villas,  both  in  Middle«Xi 
Improvements  in  means  or  apparatus  used  in  ploughing^  tilling,  or  cvUi'' 
vating  land.  Application  dated  25th  January;  notice,  4th  June; 
patent  sealed  16th  July. 

249.  Henry  Phillip>s,  of  Pinhoe,  Devon,  and  James  Bannehr,  of  Exetar,  /««; 
provements  in  urinals^  and  in  the  manufacture  of  manure  when  urinei* 
used.  Application  dated  30th  January;  notice,  2l8t  May;  patent 
sealed  16th  July. 

251.  George  Tomlinson  Bousfield,  of  Loughborough  Park,  Brixton,  Stin«y» 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  horses  and  other  ho^^ 
animals.    A  communication.     Application  dated  dOth  Januaiy. 

276.  Thomas  Edward  Knightley,  of  25,  Cannon-street,  City  of  Londoo. 
Improvements  in  constructing  stable-floors.  Application  dated  ^ 
February ;  notice,  May  21st ;  patent  sealed  23rd  July. 
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80.  John  Cameron,  of  the  Hematite  Ironworks,  Hindpool,  Lancashire,  /m- 
provements  in  purifying  water  for  the  supply  of  Aeam-hoilers  and  other 
uses.  Application  dated  2nd  February ;  notice,  28th  May ;  patent 
sealed  30th  July. 

27.  Hicks  Withers,  of  Dundalk,  Ireland,   veterinary  surgeon,  H.M.B.A., 

Improvements  in  horse-shoes.    Application  dated  9th  February ;  notice, 
5th  March ;  patent  sealed  6th  August. 

24.  Thomas  Richardson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Improvements  in  themanu- 
facture  of  manure.    Application  dated  20th  February. 

28.  Jules  Dutilleul,  of  Paris,  A  rotative  whistle  of  alarm  applicable  to  steam- 

hoilerSy  indicating  tJie  level  of  the  water.    Application  dated  21st  Feb- 
ruary ;  French  patent,  16th  February. 

43.  Henry  Griffiths  Pressor,  of  Waterford,  merchant.  Improvements  in  the 
mode  of  and  apparatus  for  singeing  the  hairs  off  from  the  carcases  of 
pigs.  Application  dated  22nd  February ;  notice,  2nd  July ;  patent  sealed 
16th  August. 

52.  Robert  and  William  Cuthbert,  Newton-le- Willows,  Yorkshire,  agricul- 
tural implement  manufacturers,  Improvements  in  reaping-machines  and 
grass-mowing  machines.  Application  dated  22nd  February;  notice, 
14th  May ;  patent  sealed  21st  June. 

58.  Charles  Stevens,  31,  Charing  Cross,  Middlesex,  Improved  elastic  horse-' 
collar,  A  communication.  Application  dated  23rd  February ;  patent 
sealed  15th  August. 

60.  Hugh  Mackenzie,  of  Ardross  and  Dundonnell,  county  of  Ross,  N.B., 
Improved  means  of  applying  the  water  of  rivers  for  driving  mills  vrith- 
out  weirs  or  other  ohsti^uction  to  the  passage  of  salmon  and  other  fish. 
Application  dated  23rd  February ;  notice,  25th  June. 

CS.  Joseph  Warren,  of  Maldon,  Essex,  Improvements  in  chaff-cutting  machines. 
Application  dated  23rd  February ;  notice,  26th  March ;  patent  sealed 
7th  June. 

75.  Charles  Sallows,  of  Maidstone,  Kent,  agricultural  machinist,  An  inven- 
tion for  improving  the  action  or  motion  of  the,  Kent  brush-drill  at 
present  used  in  agriculture.  Application  dated  25th  February ;  pro- 
visional protection  granted  22nd  March. 

^6.  William  Gale  Smith,  of  Elizabeth  Port,  Union  County,  State  of  New 
Jersey,  U.  S.  America,  An  impi'ovement  in  the  cutting-apparatus  of 
harvesters.    Application  dated  26th  February ;  notice,  June  11th. 

34.  James  Howard,  agricultural  engineer,  and  Edward  TenYiey  Bousfield, 
engineer,  both  of  Bedford,  Improvements  in  the  construction  of  unnd- 
lasses  and  implements  applicable  to  steam-cultivation.  Application 
dated  25th  February ;  provisional  protection,  29th  March ;  patent 
sealed  7  th  May. 

-3.  Frederick  Tolhausen,  C.E.  and  patent  agent,  Paris,  A  new  or  improved 
mjoichinefor  gathering  and  binding  the  sheaves  or  gavels  of  com  or  other 
harvest  produce,  applicable  to  harvesting-machines,  A  communication. 
Application  dated  1st  March. 

-8.  Levi  Lemon  Sovereign,  of  302,  Strand;  Middlesex,  An  impixrved  agri- 
culturalimpleinent  for  cultivating  land  and  for  sowing  seed.  In  part 
a  communication.  Application  dated  1st  March  ;  provisional  protec- 
tion,  15th  March ;   notice,   9th  July ;  patent  sealed  30th  August ; 

Belgip.n  patent  5th  November. 
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5G6.  Andrew  Gibson  Corbett,  of  Glasgow,  N.B.,  merchant,  Improvements  i» 
constructing  and  draining  floors  suitable  for  stables  and  other  flact$. 
Application  dated  5tli  March ;  provisional  protection,  15th  March. 

597.  Joseph  Bunnett,  of  Deptford,  Kent,  engineer.  Improvements  inthmnnv- 
facture  of  hricks  and  tiles  and  in  machinery  for  that  purpose.  Applica- 
tion dated  11th  March  ;  provisional  protection,  22nd  Miuch. 

C05.  James  Tomlinson,  of  Kcg^vo^th,  Leicestershire,  An  improved  huckh-il^t 
or  apparatiLs  used  for  attaching  and  detaching  horses  when  in  haniftf, 
or  for  other  purposes.  Application  dated  12th  March ;  notice,  10th 
July ;  patent  sealed  6th  September. 

036.  William  Hodson,  Hull,  Yorkshire,  Improvements  in  propelling  and  sltcr- 
ing  carriages^  and  also  ploughs  and  otJier  agricultural  implenuniii> 
Application  dated  14th  March. 

041.  Benihard  Samuelson,  of  Banburv,  Oxon,  engineer,  Improvements « 
machines  for  "breaking  ujy  and  cidtivating  land.  Application  dated 
loth  March;  provisional  protection,  29th  March;  notice,  2nd  July; 
patent  sealed  12th  September. 

04:9.  George  Dixon,  of  20,  Cecil-street,  Stmnd,  Improvements  in  plovglis,  A 
communication.  Apjilicatiou  dated  15th  March ;  jDrovisional  protec- 
tion, 10th  May  ;  notice,  IGth  July. 

051.  Augustus  Smith,  of  Brentwood,  Essex,  Improvements  in  machinery  f(^ 
cleansing  o?*  dressing  bass,  flax,  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  applicaJAt  alto 
to  the  threshing  of  covji  and  other  gi^ain.  Application  dated  15tli 
March;  provisional  protection,  29th  March;  notice,  7th  May ;  patent 
sealed  12th  September. 

6G1.  William  Cloutman,  of  Calverton,  Berks,  Improvements  in  tanks  or  ve&ds 
for  d<tiry  use.  Application  dated  15th  March;  provisional  protectioD* 
29th  March. 

0()6.  Cliarlcs  Stevens,  patent  agent.  Charing  Cross,  Improved  agrvndiv^^ 
implements,  A  communication.  Application  dated  16th  March ;  pro- 
visional protection,  5th  April. 

084.  Jacob  Jervell,  of  Molde,  Norway,  An  invention  of  the  preparation  offisj^ 
and  sea-animals  for  manure.  Application  dated  19th  March;  pron- 
sional  protection,  12th  April. 

096.  John  "Ridley,  of  Stagshaw,  Korthuml^erland,  An  improvement  in  reap' 
ing-machines.  Application  dated  20th  March;  provisional  protection, 
19tli  April ;  notice,  30th  July. 

700.  John  Potter,  of  Leeds.  Yorkshire,  Im]yrovem€7its  in  the  conriruetion  (f 
■wire  and  other  similar  fenees.  Api)lication  dated  22nd  Mcurch;  pro^^' 
sional  protection,  5th  April;  notice,  16th  July;  i)atent  sealed  30tb 
August. 

737.  John  Spencer,  of  Doncaster,  Yorkshire,  agricultural  implement-ma^t 
Imjtrooements  in  the  construction  of  harrmos.  Application  dated  23rd 
March;  provisional  protection,  5th  April;  notice,  14th  May;  pa^n* 
sealed  19th  September. 

741.  Paul  17apsey  Hodge,  of  liCe,  Kent,  Impivved  inverted  hydraidic-pre»f^ 
pressing  hay,  straw,  hdj>s,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  or  animal  wool,  ^ 
Ap]>lication  dated  25tli  March;  provisional  protection,  5th  April* 
notice,  23rd  July  ;  patent  sealed  19th  September. 

757.  John  Smith,  Jun.,  of  Coven,  Staffordshire,  and  John  Birch  Higg8»?^ 
Brewood,  Staffordshire,  Improvcmenis  in  thrashing-machines.    ApP^* 
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cation  dated  26th  March ;  provisional  protection,  5th  April ;  uotice, 
11th  June ;  patent  sealed  30th  August. 

90.  Daniel  Sutton,  of  Banbury,  Oxon,  Improvements  in  apparattis/ar  hang^ 
ing  gates.  Application  dated  Both  March ;  provisional  protection,  12th 
April ;  notice,  13th  August ;  patent  sealed,  19th  September. 

97.  Gregorio  Russo,  of  Genoa,  Sardinia,  A  new  method  of  colouring  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  saffron  in  the  manvfacture  <f  cheese,  pastes,  &c,,  in  which 
saffron  is  employed.  Application  dated  1st  April ;  provisional  protec- 
tion, 12th  April ;  Italian  patent  prolonged,  19th  June. 

18.  Tliomas  Edward  Wilson,  of  Cornhohne,  Lancashire,  Improvements  in 
machinery  for  agricultural  purposes.  Application  dated  3rd  April ; 
provisional  protection,  12th  April. 

24.  Adam  Carlisle  Bamlett,  of  Middleton  Tyas,  Yorkshire,  farmer,  Improve- 
ments in  reaping  and  movdng  machines.  Application  dated  3rd  April ; 
provisional  protection,  12th  April ;  Belgian  patent,  14th  February ; 
English  patent  sealed  17th  July. 

'7G.  Francis  Taylor,  of  Eomsey,  Hants,  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  re- 
ceiving, drying,  and  deodorising  human  excrement.  Application  dated 
i)th  April ;  provisional  protection,  19th  April ;  notice,  13th  August ; 
patent  sealed  26th  September. 

94.  diaries  Noyes  Kemot,  of  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Martin  Die- 
drich  Rucker,  of  Fenchurch-street,  London,  An  invention  for  obtaining 
ammoniacal  salts  and  other  valuable  j/roducts  from  liquors  or  substances 
containing  ammonia,  and  for  utilising  the  residuum.  Application 
dated  11th  April ;  provisional  protection,  10th  May  ;  notice,  20th 
August.  Improved  application,  11th  October ;  provisional  protection, 
8th  November ;  notice,  19th  November ;  patent  sealed  26th  December. 

67.  John  Ridley,  of  Stagshaw,  Northumberland,  Improvements  in  cutting 
apparatus  for  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  Application  dated  19th 
April ;  provisional  protection,  3rd  May. 

0O9.  Edward  Hammond  ]3entall,  of  Hey  bridge,  Maldon,  Essex,  Improve- 
ments in  constructing  the  framing  of  various  kinds  of  agricultural 
implements.  Application  dated  23rd  April;  provisional  protection, 
9th  May  ;  notice,  6th  August ;  patent  sealed  26th  September. 

510.  Edward  Hammond  Bentall,  of  Heybridge,  Maldon,  Essex,  Improved 
machinery  for  cuttuig  or  pulping  roots  to  be  used  us  food  for  cattle. 
Application  dated  23rd  April ;  provisional  protection,  3rd  May ;  notice 
6th  August ;  patent  sealed  26th  September. 

518.  Emile  Lecot,  of  26,  Cecil-street,  Strand,  An  improved  nose-bag  for 
horses.  A  comuumication.  Application  dated  24th  April ;  provi- 
sional protection,  lOtli  May. 

)19.  Charles  Stevens,  patent  agent,  Ch'aring  Cross,  A  nevj  artificial  manure, 
A  communication.  Ajiplication  dated  24th  April ;  provisional  pro- 
tection, 10th  ]\Iay  ;  notice,  27tli  August ;  patent  sealed  3rd  October. 

)27.  Edward  Hammond  Bentall,  Heybridge,  Essex.  Improved  apparatus 
for  trans, flitting  motion  to  machinery  to  be  driven  by  horse-power, 
Ap])lication  dated  24th  April ;  provisional  protection,  10th  May ; 
notice,  6th  August ;  patent  sealed  26th  September. 

^2.  Francois  Antoine  Thonier,  of  Bourbon  lArchambault,  France,  A  reap- 
i/n (J  machine,  called  Thoniefs  Reaping  Machine.  Application  dated 
29th  Ajiril;  provisional  protection,  7th  June;  Belgian  patent,  29th 
April,  1S61 ;  French  patent,  1st  May,  1860. 
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1102.  Laurent  Gktard,  of  Roanne,  France,  Improvements  in  liorse^draughtt 
and  carriage  fittings,  allowing  to  taJce  aU  at  once  Jwrsesfrom  carriagts 
xvhen  running  amai/y  and  to  lock  the  wlieeU  of  the  said  carriages.  Ap- 
plication dated  2nd  May ;  provisional  protection,  7th  June ;  notice, 
27th  August ;  patent  sealed  24th  October ;  Belgian  patent,  18ih 
May,  1861 :  French  patent,  12th  January,  1860. 

1120.  William  Addy,  of  Manchester,  mechanic.  Improvement  in  mackinetjf 
for  washing  fabrics  andfordiuming.  Application  dated  3rd  May; 
provisional  protection,  17th  May ;  notice,  10th  September ;  patent 
sealed,  24th  October. 

1125.  William  Collett  Homersham,  of  Adelphi-terrace,  Middlesex,  Jro/wwc- 
ments  in  engines  and  implements  for  ploughing  and  cultivating  land, 
&c.  Application  dated  3rd  May;  provisional  protection,  17th  May; 
patent  sealed  10th  October. 

1132.  George  Ager,  LL.D.,  of  Aylsham,  Norfolk,  Improvements  in  means  or 
apparatus  for  hreaking  or  open  ing  land.  Application  dated  6th  May ; 
notice,  4th  June  ;  patent  sealed  16th  October ;  Belgian  patent,  16th. 
November. 

1139.  William  Johnson,  of  Little  Malvern,  Worcestershire,  Improvementt  *» 
apparatus  for  churning  and  kneading.  Application  dated  6Ui  May  r 
notice,  27th  August;  patent  sealed  31st  October. 

1187.  Andrew  Dunlop,  of  Glasgow,  N.B.,  Improvements  in  endless  orpori' 
able  railways  for  facilitating  tJie  traction  or  draught  of  vehida* 
Application  dated  10th  May;  provisional  protection,  24th  May; 
notice,  28th  May ;  patent  sealed  24th  October. 

1200."'Auguste  C^sar  Achille  Gerard  de  Melcy,  of  Paris,  an  improved  treat' 
ment  of  natural  phosphate  of  lime  for  several  purposes.  Application 
dated  ilth  May  ;  provisional  protection,  24th  May ;  notice,  17th  Sep- 
tember ;  Belgian  patent,  27th  June  ;  French  patent,  8th  May. 

1203.  Humfrey  Swindells,  of  Handforth,  Cheshire,  Improvements  in  coDan 
for  horses.  Application  dated  11th  May ;  provisional  protectaon,  24tB 
May. 

1219.  William  Smith,  of  Little  Woolston,  Bucks,  Improvements  in  tmpfe- 
ments  and  apparatus  used  wJien  cultivating  and  tilling  land,  Appli* 
cation  dated  13th  May;  provisional  protection,  7th  June;  notice^ 
25th  June ;  patent  sealed  5th  September. 

1296.  William  Tasker,  jun.,  Andover,  Hants,  Improvements  in  machinery  <^ 
apparatus  for  tilling  or  cultivating  land.  Application  dated  -1^ 
May:  provisional  protection,  31st  May;  notice,  24th  Septemljer; 
patent  sealed  31st  October. 

1301.  Henry  Bouthillier  de  Beaumont,  of  Geneva,  Improvements  inptoug^" 
Application  dated  22nd  May ;  provisional  protection,  31st  May » 
Belgian  patent  for  A  plough  with  a  turning  mouldboardy  16th  May  J 
French  patent,  10th  May ;  notice  to  proceed,  Ist  October ;  EngKsh' 
patent  sealed  19th  November. 

1321.  Henry  Waller,  cf  Lickhill,  near  Calne,  Wilts,  An  improved  horsC'Tok* 
Application  dated  25th  May  ;  provisional  protection,  7th  June. 

1332.  William  Bosworth  Holbcck,  of  Thurlaston  Lodge,  Leicestershire,  i**^ 
provcments  in  apparatus  for  sowing  seed.  Application  datei  27tb 
May ;  provisional  protection,  7th  June ;  notice,  1st  October ;  patent 
sealed  19th  November. 
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,  William  Newzam  Nicholson,  of  Newark-on-Trent,  Improvements  in 
machines/or  making  and  collecting  hay,  <kc,,  parts  of  which  improve- 
ments are  applicable  to  cutting  thistles  and  other  meeds.  Application 
dated  7th  May ;  provisional  protection,  7th  June ;  notice,  8th  Octo- 
ber ;  patent  sealed  23rd  November. 

.  Richard  Homsby,  jun.,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  Improvements  in 
ploughs,  <t'c.  Application  dated  13th  May  ;  notice,  4th  June ;  patent 
sealed  22nd  August 

,  James  Howard  and  Edward  Tenney  Bousfield,  both  of  Bedford,  Im- 
provements in  apparaius  to  he  employed  in  steam-cultivation.  Appli- 
cation dated  14:th  May ;  notice,  11th  June ;  patent  sealed  19th  July. 

.  Charles  Clay,  of  Walton,  near  Wakefield,  Improvements  in  implements 
for  cultivating  land  suitable  to  be  worked  by  steam  or  other  potoei-. 
Application  dated  16th  May ;  provisional  protection,  31st  May ; 
notice,  17th  September ;  patent  sealed  12th  November. 

,  John  Leakey  Bowhay,  of  Modbury,  Devon,  Improvements  in  reaping 
and  mowing  machines.  Application  dated  16th  May ;  provisional 
protection,  31st  May. 

,  John  Halliwell,  of  Baslow,  Derbyshire,  Improvements  in  chums.  Ap- 
plication dated  29th  May  ;  provisional  protection,  21st  Jime ;  notice, 
8th  October ;  patent  sealed  23rd  November. 

William  Peacock  Savage,  of  Roxham,  Norfolk,  Improvements  in  reaping 
and  mowing  machines.  Application  dated  30th  May  ;  provisional 
protection,  14th  June;  notice,  8th  October;  patent  sealed  23rd  No- 
vember. 

Frances  Ann  Whitehead,  of  Chelsea,  Improvements  in  treating  cream 
or  milk,  and  in  obtaining  butter,  <fcc.,  therefrom.     Application  dated 

.  30th  May;  provisional  protection,  14th  June;  notice,  25th  June; 
patent  sealed  5th  September. 

Charles  Garrood,  of  Penge,  Surrey,  improved  horse-rakes  and  harrows. 
Application  dated  30th  May  ;  provisional  protection,  14th  June. 

Robert  Charles  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  Improved  reaping  and  mowing 
machines.  A  communication.  Application  dated  1st  June;  pro- 
visional protection,  14th  June;  notice,  1st  October;  patent  sealed 
23rd  November. 

Charles  Garrood,  of  Penge,  Surrey,  Improved  cultivators  and  horse- 
hoes.  Application  dated  1st  June ;  provisional  protection,  14th 
June. 

William  Harwood,  of  Stow  Market,  Suffolk,  Improved  reaping  and  mow- 
ing machines.  Application  dated  3rd  June;  provisional  protection, 
14th  June. 

J.  L.  and  F.  L.  Hancock,  of  Pentonville,  Improvements  in  implements 
for  pulverising,  ploughing,  and  grubbing  land,  and  in  applying  motive 
poiver  for  icorking  agricultural  implements,  &c.  Application  dated 
4th  June;  provisional  protection,  14th  June;  notice,  8th  October; 
patent  scaled  3rd  December. 

Anson  Uubbcll,  of  Salisbury-street,  Westminster,  Impvovement  in 
churns.  Api)lication  dated  4th  June;  provisional  protection,  14th 
June. 

John  Allen  AVilliams,  of  Baydon,  Wilts,  Improvements  in  machinery, 
dec,  for  c lilt i eating  land  by  steam  pouter.    Application  dated  4th 
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June ;  provisional  protection,  14tli  Juno  ;  notice,  8th  Octol)er ;  patent 
sealed  3rd  December. 

142G.  George  Baker,  of  Binningham,  A  new  or  improved  apparatus  for  chmx- 
in  (J,  hcntiiHi  e(/(/s,  Ac.  Application  dated  Gth  June  ;  provisional  pro- 
tection, 21st  June ;  notice,  9th  July ;  jmtent  sealed  22nd  August. 

1451.  Eicliard  Ti.  Cole,  Kennington  Koad,  Improved  (/Jove  for  currying  homt 
(uid  cdttlc.  Application  dated  7th  June ;  provisional  i)rotc«tion,  21st 
June  ;  notice,  22nd  October. 

1461.  James  Howard  and  E.  T.  Bousfield,  of  Bedford,  Improvements  in  hay 
iiaikintj  machines.  Application  dated  8th  June ;  provisional  protec- 
tion, 21st  June ;  notice,  25th  June  ;  patent  sealed  30th  July. 

14S3.  liolKjrt  Ivomaine,  of  Devizes,  Wilts,  Improvements  in  madiinery  a])p?'- 
cahle  to  stcam-cidtivation.  Application  dated  10th  June  ;  provisioiial 
protraction,  21st  June  ;  notice,  25th  June. 

1502.  AVilliani  E.  Gedge,  11,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  i>atent  agent,  /«- 
2>roveil  reaping  and  mowing  machine.  A  communication.  Appli" 
cation  dated  12th  June ;  provisional  protection,  19th  July ;  notice, 
24tli  September  ;  patent  sealed  19th  November. 

1521.  Francis  Gregory,  of  Manchester,  Improvements  in  fnacJiinery  for  euttjng 
h'Uf,  clntff,  tC'c.  Application  dated  13th  June;  provisional  protection, 
28tli  June ;  notice,  22nd  October ;  patent  sealed  lOtli  December. 

152G.  William  Bayliss,  of  Monmore  Green,  Wolverhampton,  Improvement  in 
chain-harrows.  Application  dated  13th  June  ;  provisional  protection, 
28th  June;  notice,  22nd  October;  patent  sealed  10th  December. 

1532.  Thomas  William  Wedlake  (Wedlake  and  Dendy),  of  Homchw* 
Essex,  Improvement  in  hay-making  machines.  Application  dated 
14tli  June ;  provisional  protection,  28th  June ;  notice,  22nd  October; 
l)atont  scaled  10th  December. 

1510.  William  Smith,  of  Little  Woolston,  Bucks,  Improvements  in  machinery 
fur  (jiving  motion  to  ploughs,  cultivatorSy  and  other  implements,  ApP"' 
cation  dated  15th  June. 

1569.  Joseph  Edward  Kirby,  of  Banbury,  Oxon,  Improvements  in  steaW' 
engi/K'S  and  mochinenj  for  giving  motion  to  agricultwal  implemen^^ 
and  other  machines.  Application  dated  18th  June;  provisional  pr^^" 
tection,  28th  June. 

1589.  William  Ged^e  (Gedge  &  Son),  patent  agent.  Improved  apparatvafo^ 
drging,  sifting,  and  cleansing  gtuin  and  ofhftr  agricultuixd  pvduct' 
A  communication  from  A.  A.  Dubarde-Dulxirbrc,  of  Dijon,  Tiuixt 
Ajiplication  dated  20th  June;  provisional  protection,  28th  June; 
notic(s  29th  October ;  patent  sealed  17th  December. 

1608.  James  Comrie,  of  Stirling,  N.B.,  Improvements  in  chums.  Application 
dated  22n(l  June ;  provisional  protection,  19th  July ;  notice,  5tb 
November ;  patent  sealed  17th  December. 

1667.  Isaac  Bragg,  of  Hensingham,  Whitehaven,  Improvefnents  in  thecc"^' 
sfrndion  of  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  Aj^plication  dated  29tb 
June;  ])rovisional  protection,  i9th  July;  notice,  5th  November; 
l)atent  sealed  26th  December. 

1624.  Cliiirlos  Stevens,  patent  agent.  Charing  Cross,  Improved  nosehandfo^ 
stopping  runaway  liorses.  A  communication.  Application  d»tt» 
25th  June ;  provisional  protection,  5th  July ;  notice,  29th  October. 
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8.  John  Fowler,  jun.,  of  Leeds,  Improvements  in  machinery  far  ploughing 
or  tilling  land  hy  steam  power.  Application  dated  26th  June ;  pro- 
visional protection,  9th  August ;  notice,  15th  October ;  patent  sealed 
13  th  Dtcember. 

8.  John  Simon  ton,  of  Belfast,  Improved  traction-engine  and  apparatus 
for  cultivating  land.  Application  dated  3rd  July;  provisional  pro- 
tection, 2ud  August. 

L  Louis  A.  Keiley,  of  Kensington,  and  W.  A.  O'Doherty,  of  Swan-lane, 
Upper  Thames-street,  Itnprovements  in  appa/rattis  for  facilitating  the 
process  of  grass  edge  cutting,  &c.     Application  dated  6Ui  July. 

l.  Richard  Hornsby,  jun.,  of  Grantham,  Improvements  in  machinery  for 
washing,  xuringing,  and  churning.  Application  dated  8th  July ; 
provisional  protection,  26th  July;  notice,  6th  August;  patent  sealed 
IGth  October. 

).  Alfred  Priest  and  William  Woolnough,  jun.,  of  Kingston-on-Thames, 
Improvements  in  machinery  for  drilling  and  hoeing  land.  Applica- 
tion dated  9th  July;  provisional  protection,  2nd  August;  notice, 
12th  November ;  patent  sealed  26th  December. 

I.  Richard  Hornsby,  jun.,  of  Grantham,  Improvements  in  thrashing- 
vuichiius.  Ai)plication  dated  9th  July;  provisional  protection,  26th 
July ;  notice,  6th  August ;  patent  sealed  17th  October. 

:.  Thomas  T.  Chellingworth,  of  Buckingham-street,  Adelphi,  and  Jonathan 
Thurlow,  of  Lambeth,  Improvements  in  traction-engines.  Applica- 
tion dated  10th  July;  notice,  19th  November;  patent  sealed  31st 
December. 

!.  Thomas  Eecvcs,  jun.,  of  Bratton  Westbury,  Wilts,  Im2)rovements  in 
apiKiratus  for  applying  salt  or  otJiei'  material  to  the  roots  of  weeds. 
Application  dated  11th  July;  notice,  19th  November;  patent  sealed 
31st  December. 

.  Thomas  Smith  and  George  Taylor,  of  Ipswich,  Improvements  in  horse- 
ixikts  and  cultivators,  and  in  wheels  for  the  same  and  other  carriages, 
Ajiplication  dated  13th  July ;  provisional  protection,  2nd  August ; 
notice,  12th  November. 

.  John  Gouchcr,  of  Worksop,  Notts,  Improvements  in  stacking  com  and 
other  crops.     Application  dated  16th  July. 

.  William  M*Intyrc  Cranston,  of  King  William-street,  City,  Imjyrove- 
vuitts  in  f/rass- mowing  midlines,  A  communication  from  New  York. 
Application  dated  2-ith  July;  notice,  6th  August;  protection  on 
specification,  6th  August ;  patent  sealed  26th  September. 

.  William  Henry  Ash,  of  London,  Canada  West,  Improvements  in  reaping 
and  mowing  machines.  Application  dated  30th  July ;  provisional 
protection,  9th  August ;  notice,  13th  August. 

.  Francis  Kichmond  and  Henry  Chandler,  of  Salford,  and  William 
B.  liicliic,  of  Belfast,  An  improved  sackholder.  Application  dated 
nth  Aui;ust,  i)rovisional  protection,  4th  October;  notice,  10th 
Deccnil»er. 

.  John  Gedirc  (Gedc^e  and  Son,  patent  agents),  11,  Wellington-street, 
Strand,  hnj/roved  apparatus  for  heating  or  thrashing  grain.  Appli- 
cation dated  8th  August ;  provisional  protection,  23rd  August. 

.  Jolm  and  William  Coldwell,  of  Sheffield,  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
fadiire  of  sheep-shears.  Application  dated  8th  August;  provisional 
protection,  23rd  August. 
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1982.  Charles  Peters  Moody,  of  Gorton  Denbam,  Somerset^  ImprovmenU  a 
construction  of  gates.  Application  dated  9th  August ;  provisional 
protection,  23rd  August ;  notice,  17th  December. 

2007.  Joseph  Humpage,  of  Balsall  Heath,  near  Birmingham,  A  new  or  im- 
proved reaping  and  mowing  machine.  Application  dated  ISth  August; 
provisional  protection,  23rd  August. 

20G0.  William  Firth,  of  Leeds,  Improvements  in  machinery  for  digging  or 
turning  up  soil,  Tnowing,  reaping,  and  other  agricultural  purj^ms. 
Application  dated  19th  August ;  provisional  protection,  30th  August; 
notice,  24th  December. 

2078.  Nicholas  Fisher,  of  Milton,  near  Blisworth,  Northamptonshire,  Tmprow- 
ments  in  implements  for  gruhhing  and  cultivating  land.  Application 
dated  20th  August;  provisional  protection,  13th  September;  notice, 
22nd  October. 

2081.  Thomas  Lambert,  of  Thomcroft  Farm,  Essex,  Improved  impiementfor 
rolling  ridges  and  fuirows  or  straight  work.  Application  dated 
21st  August. 

2097.  Bernhard  Samuelson,  of  Banbury,  Improvements  in  harvesting  machine 
Application  dated  22nd  August ;  notice,  8th  October. 

2106.  Joseph  Dunn,  of  Alnwick,  Improvements  in  reaping^achines.  Appli- 
cation dated  23rd  August ;  provisional  protection,  13th  September. 

2155.  Lemuel  Dow  Owen,  of  481,  New  Oxford-street,  Improvements  infioug^ 
A  communication  from  the  United  States.  Application  dated  S)th 
August ;  provisional  protection,  18th  October. 

2159.  Alexander  Taille,   of  Agen,   France,   An   improved   manttfadure  (f 

manure.  Application  dated  30th  August;  provisional  protection, 
13th  September. 

2160.  William  E.  Gedge  (Gedge  and  Son,  patent  agents),  Wellington-street, 

Strand,  Improvements  in  thrashing-macJiines,  A  communication  froffl 
France.  Application  dated  30th  August ;  provisional  protection,  20th 
September. 

2169.  William  Hensman,  of  Wobum,  Beds,  and  William  Hensman,  jtto.»  o^ 
Linslade,  Bucks,  Improvements  in  ajyparatusfor  tilling  land  by  stea^ 
Application  dated  31st  August ;  provisional  protection,  18th  October  r 
notice,  22nd  October. 

2229.  Charles  Fenton  Kirkman,  of  Lambeth,  Improvements  in  obtamjng 
manure  from  sewerage  and  in  apparatus  employed  therein.  Applied' 
lion  dated  6th  September  ;  provisional  protection,  20th  September. 

2264.  William  Stevens,  of  Hammersmith,  Improvements  in  mechanim^  ^ 
apparatus  for  ploughing  and  cultivating  land  by  steam  and  wW 
power.    Application  dated  12th  September;  provisional  protectio*^ 

27th  September. 

2283.  Henry  Dixon,  of  Pendleton,  Lancashire,  and  John  R.  Renner,  of  Li^^ 
pool,  Impi'ovements  in  carhonising  sawdust  and  other  vegetable  w^* 
stances.  Application  dated  13th  September;  provisional  protection* 
1st  November. 

2302.  William  Edward  Gedge  (Gedge  and  Son,  patent  agents),  Improved  of 
parqtusfor  drying  grain,  A  communication  from  France.  Applic** 
tion  dated  16th  September. 
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Weston  Tuxford,  of  Boston,  engineer,  Improvements  in  thresfiing' 
machines  and  in  raising  and  stacking  straw  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  Application  dated  16th  September;  provisional  protection, 
8th  November. 

Bemhard  Samuelson,  of  Banbury,  engineer.  Improvements  in  harvesting' 
machines.  Application  dated  17th  September ;  provisional  protection, 
4th  October ;  notice,  10th  December. 

F.  J.  E.  A.  G.  d'Olincourt,  of  113,  Rue  de  Flandre,  Paris,  A  new  sys- 
tern  of  cultivating  land  and  preventing  disa^rous  effects  of  inundations. 
Application  dated  17th  September ;  provisional  protection,  18th  0ctO7 
her ;  Belgian  patent,  8th  October,  1861 ;  French  patent,  8th  March, 

1858. 

Joseph  Statham,  of  Salford,  and  William  Statham,  of  Openshaw,  Lan- 
cashire, Improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  mowing  and 
reaping.  Application  dated  17th  September;  provisional  protection, 
4th  October. 

Joseph  Lee  and  B.  D.  Taplin,  of  Lincoln,  Improvements  in  traction ^ 
engines.  Application  dated  17th  September ;  provisional  protection, 
27th  September. 

Henry  AVickens,  of  Token-House-yard,  City  of  London,  solicitor,  Im- 
provements  in  reaping  and mo^uing machines,  A  communication  from 
Canada.  Application  dated  18th  September ;  provisional  protection, 
4th  October. 

Joseph  Christian  Davidson,  of  Yalding,  Kent,  farmer.  Improvements  in 
threshing-machines.  Application  dated  20th  September;  provisional 
protection,  4th  October. 

Charles  Perman,  of  Salisbury,  Wilts,  Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  cultivating  land.  Application  dated  20th  September ; 
provisional  protection,  18th  October ;  notice,  22nd  October. 

Henry  Brinsmead,  of  Ipswich,  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  raising 
and  stacking  straw  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Application  dated 
23rd  September  ;  provisional  protection,  4th  October. 

Joseph  Tessier,  of  No.  48,  Rue  St.  Nicolas  d'Antin,  Paris,  Invention 
of  new  means  of  sarxharifying  corn  and  cereal  grasses.  Application 
dated  26th  September ;  provisional  protection,  15th  November. 

Denis  HdroUe,  of  4,  South-street,  Finsbury,  An  improved  steam  digging^ 
machine.  Application  dated  2nd  October;  provisional  protection, 
25th  October. 

John  Lansley,  of  Brown  Candover,  Hants,  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struct  iu7i  of  ploughs,  drills,  scarifiers,  and  suchlike  implements;  the  said 
improvements  relating  to  the  mode  of  guiding  or  steering  the  same. 
Application  dated  5th  October ;  provisional  protection,  8th  November. 

7ohn  Gill)ert,  of  Old  Kent-road,  engineer,  Improvements  in  endless  raiU 
ways.  Application  dated  15tii  October ;  provisional  protection,  25th 
October. 

Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  patent  agent,  Chancery-lane,  Improvements  in 
construction  of  grain  and  grass  hai'vesters,  A  communication  from 
U .  S.  America.  Application  dated  16th  October ;  provisional  protec- 
tion, 25  th  October. 

John  Goiicher,  of  Worksop,  Notts,  Improvements  in  the  heaters  and 
drums  used  in  thrashing-marJiines.  Application  dated  18th  October; 
provisional  protection,  1st  November.* 
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2617.  William  Colborne  Cambridge,  of  Bristol,  Improvements  in  the  construe' 
Hon  of  harrows.  Application  dated  19th  October ;  i)rovisioiial  I'lo- 
tection,  1st  Xovember;  notice,  5th  Kovember;  patait  sealed  lOih 
December. 

2630.  N.  D.  P.  Maillard,  of  Dublin,  Improvements  in  ploughs.  Application 
dated  21st  October ;  provisional  protection,  1st  November. 

2505.  John  Chaplin  Willshcr,  of  Fetches,  Finchingfield,  Esse:^,  farmer,  Im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  combined  thrasliing  and  dressing 
machines.  Application  dated  7th  October :  provisional  protection,  1st 
November. 

2525.  Thomas  Tidmarsh,  of  Dorking,  Surrey,  agriculturist,  An  improved  ariir 
ficiid  mamtre.  Application  dated  9th  October ;  provisional  protection, 
25th  October. 

2539.  Abraham  English,  of  Hatfield,  Herts,  Invention  of  reins  or  apparatus 
for  prevent  Inn  horses  falling.  Application  dated  10th  October;  pro- 
visional protection,  1st  November. 

2555.  Alfred  V.  Newton,  patent  agent.  Chancery-lane,  Improved  machinery 
for  dressing  or  cleaning  wheat  and  other  grain.  A  communication 
from  U.S.  America.  Application  dated  12th  October;  provisional 
protection,  25th  October ;  notice,  10th  December. 

2641.  Richard  Archibald  Brooman,  of  166,  Fleet-street,  City  of  London,  /m- 
provenients  in  reaping-machines,  A  communication  from  C.  H. 
M*Cormick,  of  Chicago,  U.  S.  America.  Application  dated  22iid 
October, 

2G47.  John  William  Wilson,  of  Bamsley,  Yorkshire,  timber-merchant,  /*»- 
provements  in  machinery  for  digging  and  cidtivating  the  soU,  and  w 
steam-engines  for  agrictdtnral  purposes.  Application  dated  23rd 
October ;  provisional  protection,  29th  November. 

2666.  Robert  Andrew  Boyd,  of  Southwark,  Improvements  in  apparatta  jv 
singeing  pigs.  Application  dated  24th  October ;  provisional  protec- 
tion, 8th  November. 

2753.  A.  F.  Yarrow,  of  Arimdel-square,  Bamsbury,  and  J.  B.  Hilditdi,  of 
Bamsbury  Villas,  both  in  Middlesex,  Improvements  in  machinery 
used  when  ploughing^  tilling^  or  cultivating  land  by  steam-povxr. 
Application  dated  2nd  November;  provisional  protection,  15t^ 
November. 

2771.  John  Ashley,  of  Bath,  LL.D.,  Improvements  in  apparcUusforattadiing 
horses  to  carriages.  Application  dated  4th  November;  provisional 
protection,  22nd  November. 

2798.  Henry  Gould  Gibson,  of  Mark-lane,  city  of  London,  Improvement if^ 
apparatus  for  drying  hops,  malt,  grain,  ct'c,  2^rt  of  which  i^  appli' 
cable  as  a  fan  or  blotver.  Application  dated  7th  November ;  pio^ 
sional  protection,  22nd  November. 

2802.  Thomas  Churchman  Darby,  of  Little  Waltham,  Essex,  farmer,  Inff»' 
tion  of  hoting  growing  crops  and  ploughing.  Application  dated  Sth 
November. 

2818.  Samuel  William  Campain,  of  Deeping  St.  Nicholas,  Lincoln8hiie» 
farmer.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  stacking  straw  and  o^ 
jyroduce,    A]>]>lication  dated  9th  November;  provisional  proteotkJD» 

22nd  Xovemhcr. 
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L  Thomas  Procter,  of  Boston,  millwright,  Improvements  in  carriers  or 
stackers,  or  apparatus  for  facilitating  the  stachiny  of  straw,  hay,  or 
agricultural  produce,  Applicatiou  dated  13th  November;  provisional 
protection,  22nd  November. 

I.  F.  R.  Hughes,  of  Borrowstounness,  and  T.  Eichardson,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Improvements  in  treating  certain  natural  saline  cmnj^ounds  to 
fit  them  for  agricultural  use,  and  in  order  to  obtain  potash  and  other 
salts.  Application  dated  14th  November;  provisional  protection, 
6th  December. 

5.  James  Spratt,  of  Camden  Town,  Improvements  in  the  preparation  of 
food  for  hogs,  days,  cats,  and  poultry ^  and  in  apparatus  for  the  same. 
Application  dated  15th  November ;  provisional  protection,  29th 
November. 

L  Matthew  Gibson,  of  St.  Andrew's  Works,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Improve" 
ments  in  reaping  and  mowing  machines.  Application  dated  16th 
November ;  provisional  protection,  29th  November. 

3,  William  Bray,  of  Deptford,  engineer.  An  improved  locomotive  apparatus 
particularly  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  Application  dated 
23rd  November ;  provisional  protection,  6th  December. 

r.  William  Burgess,  of  Newgate-street,  city  of  London,  Improvements  in 
reaping  and  mowing  machines.  Application  dated  25th  November ; 
provisional  protection,  13th  December. 

\,  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  patent  agent.  Chancery-lane,  An  improved 
method  of  removing  and  preventing  the  forrrudion  of  calcareous  and 
saline  deposits  in  steam-boilers,  A  communication  by  Lewis  Baird, 
of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.S.  Apphcation  dated  25th  November, 
provisional  protection,  13th  December. 

'.  Alfred  Vincent  Newton,  patent  agent,  Chancery-lane,  Improvements  in 
mowing  arid  reajnng  machinery,  A  communication  by  Wm.  Van 
Anden,  of  New  York,  U.S.  Application  dated  27th  November, 
provisional  protection,  13th  December. 

'.  John  Cooper,  of  Ipswich,  and  Charles  Garrood,  of  Penge,  Surrey,  Im- 
provements in  cultivators,  horse-hoes,  horse-rakes,  and  harrows.  Appli- 
cation dated  30th  of  November. 

.  Wm.  E.  Gedge  (Gcdge  and  Son,  patent  agents).  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  nosebags^  &c,,  in  apparatus  connected  tvith  such  manu- 
facture. Application  dated  4th  December;  provisional  protection, 
27th  December. 

.  James  Edward  Boyd,  of  Lewisham,  Kent,  Improvements  in  scythes, 
scythe-handks,  and  ajrparatus  for  connecting  the  same.  Application 
dated  4th  December ;  provisional  protection,  27th  December. 

.  Abraham  Pullan,  of  New  Cross,  Surrey,  and  William  Lake,  of  the  same 
place,  Improvements  in  traction  and  other  engines,  and  in  wheels  for 
ditto  and  other  carriages,  and  in  giving  motion  to  ploughs.  Applica- 
tion dated  4th  December. 

.  Allen  Thomas  Carr,  of  Soho,  Middlesex,  Invention  of  the  application  of 
a  material  to  the  shoes  on  horses'  feet  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  them 
slipping.     Application  dated  5th  December. 

.  William  Busby,  of  Newton-le-Willows,  Yorkshire,  Improvement  in 
ploughs.  Application  dated  5th  December;  provisional  protection, 
27th  December. 
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3063.  William  Smith;  of  Kettering,  Korthamptonshire,  Improvements  in  the 

construction  of  horse-hoes.     Application  dated  6th  December ;  pro- 
visional protection,  27th  December. 

3064.  James  Howard,  of  Bedford,  Improvement  in  the  construction  of  hay- 

making-machines.     Application  dated  6th    December;    proyisional 
protection,  20th  December. 

3102.  Henry  Tanner  and  William  Procter,  of  Bristol,  Improvements  in  the 
method  of  applying  manure  to  growing  crops,  and  also  in  tJie  machinery 
or  apparatus  for  the  2>^^rpose,  Application  dated  11th  December; 
proyisional  protection,  20th  December ;  notice,  31st  December. 

3118.  Augustus  Tonnar,  of  Eupen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Apparatus  for  drying 
and  cleansing  malt  and  other  grain  and  seed  intended  for  brewing^  (lis-  a 
tilling  J  and  agricultural  jiurposes.    Application  dated  12th  December.  ' 

3139.  John  Kelly,  of  Brook  Lodge,  County  Roscommon,  Improvements  in  He 
treatment  of  milk  for  the  mamtfacture  of  butter,  and  apparatus  for  ik 
same.    Application  dated  13th  December. 

3171.  Asmus  Petersen,  of  Wittkiel,  in  Angeln,  Schleswig,  An  improved  sifdem 
of  drainage  and  irrigation  for  m^oadow  and  othe?'  land,  Applicatfcft 
dated  18th  December. 

3178.  James  Bannehr,  of  Exeter,  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  desiocatii^ 
grain,  seeds,  <fec.    Application  dated  18th  December. 

3188.  John  Smith,  Jun.,  of  Coven,  Staffordshire,  Improvements  in  thraskbn^ 
machines,  and  in  mills  for  grinding,  and  in  raising  or  moving  gnM* 
Application  dated  20tli  December. 

3214.  John  H.  Johnson,  of  47,  LincolnVinn-Fields,  Improvements  in  appO' 
ratusfor  cleaning  wheat  and  other  grain,  A  communication  by  J.  P» 
Fili,  of  Paris.    Application  dated  24th  December. 

3219.  Edward  Ede,  of  St.  John's-wood,  Middlesex,  Improvements  in  the  ctm- 
struction  of  horse-shoes.    Application  dated  24th  December. 

3242.  Thomas  Bright,  of  Carmarthen,  Improvements  in  machinery  for  cutth$ 
Jiay,  straw,  &c.    Application  dated  27th  December. 

o254.  Frederick  Tolhausen,  civil  engineer  and  patent  agent,  Paris,  ImpriW' 
ments  in  machinery  for  reaping,  gathering,  and  binding  harvesf-pndiM, 
A  communication  by  P.  Durand.    Application  dated  30th  December. 
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iRANDRETH.  SiMONDS,  ProfeSSOr. 

ISHER.                         *  TORR,  WiLLLUf. 

.,  M.P.  Towneley,  Lieat.-Col. 

J.  Turner,  Georqe. 

;l.  Webb,  Jonas. 
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Standing  Committees  far  1862. 


impltmtnt 

Challoner,  Colonel,  Chairman. 
Cavendish,  Hon.  W.,  M.P. 
Hood,  Hon.  Col.  Nelson. 
Vernon,  Hon.  A.  H. 
Shelley,  Sir  J.  V.,  Bt.,  M.P. 
Miles,  Sir  Wm.,  Bt.,  M.P. 
Amos,  C.  E. 
Barnett,  Charles. 
Brandreth,  Humphrey. 
Cantrell,  Chas.  S. 


Comtntttet. 

Exall,  William. 
GIBBS,  B.  T.  Brandreth. 
Hamond,  Anthony. 
Hobbs,  Wm.  Fisher. 
Hoskyns,  C.  Wren. 
Shuttleworth,  Joseph. 
Thompson,  H.  S.,  M.P. 
ToRR,  William. 
Wallis,  Owen. 
Wilson,  Professor. 


&tntvnl  WotMU]^  Commttttt. 


Portman,  Lord,  Chairman. 
Powis,  Earl  of. 
Leigh,  Lord. 
Northwick,  Lord. 
Tredegar,  Lord.  •      • 

Wamingham,  Lord. 
Cavendish,  Hon.  W.,  M.P. 
Hood,  Hon.  Col.  A.  N. 
Lygon,  Hon.  F.,  M.P. 
Vernon,  Hon.  A.  H. 
Pakington,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Wynn,  Sir  Watkin  W.,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Arkwright,  J.  Hungerford. 
Barnett,  Charles. 
Bramston,  T.  W.,  M.P. 
Cantrell,  Charles  S, 


Challoneb,  Colonel. 
Fenton,  William. 
GiBBS,  B.  T.  Brandreth. 
HoBBS,  Wm.  Fisher. 
Holland,  E.,  M.P. 
Hoskyns,  C.  Wren. 
Lakin,  Henry. 
MiLWARD,  Richard. 
Pain,  Thomas. 
Randell,  Charles. 
ROYDS,  A.  H. 
Shuttleworth,  Joseph. 
Sherriff,  a.  C. 
ToRR,  William. 
Worcester,  Mayor  Elect  of. 


QRooI  CommttUt. 


Powis,  Earl  of. 
Walsingham,  Lord. 
Hood,  Hon.  Col.  Nelson. 
GiBBS,  B.  T.  Brandreth. 
HoBBs,  W.  Fisher. 
Holland,  Edward,  M.P. 


Hudson,  John. 
Smith,  Robert. 
Thompson,  H.  S.,  M.P. 
ToRR,  William. 
Wilson,  Professor. 


♦»♦  The  President,  Trustees,  and  Vice-Presidents  are  Members  ex  officii)  of  i 

Committees.      , 
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MEMORANDA. 

ss  OP  Letters.— The  Society's  office  being  situated  in  the  postal  district 

signated  by  the  letter  W»  members,  in  their  correspondence  with  the 

tcretary,  are  requested  to  subjoin  that  letter  to  the  usual  address. 

UL  Meeting  in  London,  in  December,  1862. 

lAL  Meeting  in  London,  May  22,  1863,  at  Twelve  o'clock. 

ING  at  Worcester,  1863. 

HLT  Council  (for  transaction  of  business),  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  Wed- 
esday  in  every  month,  excepting  January,  September,  and  October:  open 
Qly  to  Members  of  Council  and  Governors  of  the  Society. 

XV  Council  (for  practical  communications),  at  12  o'clock  on  all  Wednesdays 
a  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  November,  and  December,  ex- 
epting  the  first  Wednesday  in  each  of  those  months,  and  during  adjournment : 
•pen  to  all  Members  of  the  Society,  who  are  particularly  invited  by  the 
Council  to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 

urnments. — The  Council  adjourn  over  Easter,  Passion,  and  Whitsun  weeks, 
rhen  those  weeks  do  not  include  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month  ;  from  the 
rst  Wednesday  in  August  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  November;  and  from  the 
irst  Wednesday  in  December  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  February. 

lses  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs. — Members  have  the  privilege  of  applying* to 
fie  Veterinary  Committee  of  the  Society ;  and  of  sending  animals  to  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  on  the  same  terms  as  if  they  were  subscribers  to  the 
k)llege.— (A  statement  of  these  privileges  will  be  found  in  the  present 
Appendix.) 

:iCAL  Analysis. — The  privileges  of  Chemical  Analysis  enjoyed  by  Members 
f  the  Society  will  be  found  stated  in  the  Appendix  of  the  present  volume. 

L  Cheques. — Members  are  particularly  requested  not  to  forward  Country 
cheques  for  payment  in  London;  bui  London  Cheques,  or  Post-office 
)rders  on  Vere-street  (payable  to  H.  Hall  Dare),  in  lieu  of  them.  All 
cheques  are  required  to  bear  upon  them  a  penny  draft  or  receipt  stamp, 
rhich  must  be  cancelled  in  each  case  by  the  initials  of  the  drawer.  They 
Qay  also  conveniently  transmit  their  Subscriptions  to  the  Society,  by  re- 
[uesting  their  Country  Bankers  to  pay  (through  their  London  Agents)  the 
mount  at  the  Society's  Office  (No.  12,  Hanover  S(^uare,  London),  between 
he  hours  of  ten  and  four,  when  official  receipts,  signed  by  the  Secretary, 
fill  be  given  for  such  payments. 

Members. — Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Society  must  be  pro- 
>osed  by  a  Member ;  the  proposer  to  specify  in  writing  the  full  name,  usual. 
>lace  of  residence,  and  post-town,  of  the  candidate^  either  at  a  Council  meet- 
ng,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary. 

ETs  BY  Post. — Packets  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  length,  width,  or  depth,, 
'insisting  of  written  or  printed  matter  (but  not  containing  letters  sealed  or 
>pen),  if  sent  without  envelopes,  or  enclosed  in  envelopes  open  at  each  end, 
nay  be  forwarded  by  the  inland  post,  if  stamped,  at  the  following  rates : — 
For  a  packet  not  exceeding   4  ounces  Cor  quarter  of  a  ponnd)   ...    1  penny 
„  „  „         S      „      (or  half  a  ponnd)        ....    2  pence. 

„     M     „   16  '  ,.   (or  one  pound) ^     *, 

»     „    „   24   ^   (or  one  pound  and  a  half)  .  .  6  „ 

„  ,  ,.32      „      (or  two  pounds) 8     „ 

[And  so  on  In  the  proportion  of  8  ounces  for  each  additional  2d.] 


•  Members  may  obtain  on  application  to  the  Secretary  copies  of  an  Abstract  of  the  Charter 
and  Bve-Laws,  of  a  Statement  of  the  General  Objects,  &c.,  of  the  Society,  of  Chemical 
and  Veterinary  Privileges,  and  of  other  printed  papers  connected  with  q>ecial  depart* 

ments  of  the  Society's  business. 
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a^opal  9[grt(ultural  S>odetp  of  englanH. 


GENERAL  MEETING. 

12,  Hanovbs  Square,  Thubsday,  May  22,  1862. 


REPORT  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

Since  the  last  General  Meeting  in  December,  the  Council  have 
had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  their  President,  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Consort ;  and,  in  order  to  mark  their  sense  <rf  this 
calamity,  they  thought  it  right  to  present,  through  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  an  address  of  condolence  t0 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  has  been  gpraciouslj  pleased  to 
accept  the  same,  and  to  present  the  Society  with  a  portrait  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  for  which  the  humble  and  gratcfial 
acknowledgments  of  the  Council  have  been  tendered  througb 
the  President. 

The  Council  have  thought  it  a  fitting  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  their  late  President  to  contribute  the  sum  of  lOOl 
towards  the  National  Memorial  Fund,  now  in  collectioD,  iD 
testimony  of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  by  His  lUjJ 
Highness  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  place  named  in  the  last  half-yearly  Report  as  fixed  for 
the  Country  Meeting,  to  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  pro* 
visions  of  the  Royal  Charter,  has  been  changed  from  Windsor 
to  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  and  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  5th 
July,  at  12  o'clock. 

During  the  past  five  months  3  Governors  and  54  Member* 
have  died ;  and  the  names  of  102  Members  have  been  remoted 
from  the  list  by  retirement,  or  otherwise ;  while  4  GoTenKtf* 
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259  Members  have  been  elected,  so  that  the  Society  now 
dsts  of — 

83  Life  Governors, 
.   97  Annual  Governors, 
1151  Life  Members, 
3475  Annual  Members,  and 
17  Honorary  Members, 

dng  a  total  of  4823,  being  an  increase  of  104  names  on 

list 

Tie  Council  have    elected   the  Right  Hon.  Lord   Portman 

sident  of  the  Society ;  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs  a  Vice-President, 

he  room  of  the  late  Earl  of  Yarborough ;  and  the  Right  Hon. 

Earl  of  Stradbroke  a  Member  of  Council,  in  the  room  of  the 

1  of  Powis,  elected  a  Trustee. 

Tie  half-yearly  statement  of  accounts,  to  the  31st  December, 

1,  has  been  examined   and  approved  by  the  auditors  and 

juntants    of   the    Society.       The    funded    capital   stands   at 

188/.  175.  lOd.  stock  in  the  New  Three  per  Cents. ;  and  the 

rent  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  the  1st 

ant  was  4298/.  19^. 

^apers  have  been   read,  at  the  Weekly  Meetings,  of  much 

rest  to  the  agricultural  community — First,  on  the  Agricul- 

!   of    Russia,    communicated   by    the    Imperial    Society    of 

riculture    of   Moscow ;  second,   on    Cattle   Condiments,    by 

Beale    Browne ;    third,    on    Steam    Boiler   Explosions,  by 

Holland,  M.P. ;  fourth,  on  the  Growth  of  Mangold  Wurzel ; 
1,  on  Preparing,  Mixing,  and  Cooking  Food  for  Cattle,  by 

Frere ;  and  sixth,  on  the  Present  State  of  Agriculture  in 
:eria,  by  Mr.  Caird,  M.P.  A  lecture  has  been  delivered  by 
fessor  Voelcker  on  Milk. 

Tie  dissemination  of  the  information  thus  given,  by  means  of 
public  press,  has  been  attended  with  much  benefit. 
*rofessor  Simonds'  Report  on  Rot  in  Sheep  has  been  pub- 
ed  in  tlie  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  may  now  be  purchased  of 

Murray.  It  will  be  inserted  in  the  next  number  of  the 
urnal.' 

^he  space  applied  for  by  the  exhibitors  of  implements  having 
^h  exceeded  the  area  allotted  to  that  department,  it  has  been 
id  necessary  to  exclude  many  articles  which  have  of  late 
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years  been  exhibited  in  the  Society's  Show-Yard,  but  which  had 
no  immediate  connection  with  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

The  number  of  stock  entered  for  competition  in  almost  eveiy 
class  in  which  prizes  have  been  offered  leads  the  Council  to 
anticipate  a  very  important  Show. 

It  has  been  determined  to  erect  strong  weather-proof  horse- 
boxes, for  all  the  entire  horses,  in  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Yard, 
where,  at  stated  periods,  they  will  be  led  out  for  exhibition. 

The  arrangements  for  giving  the  Metropolitan  Meeting  an 
International  character  have  been  much  advanced  by  the  assist- 
ance received  from  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  communicating  with  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture  in 
foreign  countries ;  and  the  Council  cannot  do  less  than  recog^nise 
in  this  public  manner  his  Lordship's  cordial  co-operation  with 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 

In  compliance  with  the  very  generally  expressed  wish  of  the 
Members,  the  Council  have  directed  a  programme  of  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  Meeting  at  Battersea  Park  to  be 
forwarded  to  every  Member  of  the  Society,  who  will  thus  be 
duly  informed  of  the  subjects  of  interest  during  the  Show. 

The  collection  of  wool  exhibited  by  the  Society  in  Class  IV. 
in  the  International  Exhibition  will  be  found  to  contain  specimen 
fleeces  of  nearly  all  the  breeds  of  sheep  and  their  crosses  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  while  the  various  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied  by  the  manufacturer  are  exemplified  in  smaller  cases. 
The  Council  have  to  thank  numerous  contributors  for  the  liberal 
support  and  assistance  received  in  making  this  collection. 

The  Council  have  decided,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions,  to 
hold  the  Society's  Country  Meeting  next  year  at  Worcester. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

H.  Hall  Dabe,  Secretary. 
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ROYAL  AGBIOULTU 
Half-yeably  Cash  Aa 


To  Balance  in  hand,  Ist  July,  1861   z — 

Bankers 

Secretary 


To  Income,  "viz. : — 
Dividend  on  Stock 


Subscriptions : — 
Governors*  Annual 
Members'  Life-Compositions 
Members'  Annual 


45 

0 

0 

179 

0 

0 

877 

9 

2 

Journal : — 

Lord  Powis's  Prize       50  0    0 

Advertisements      31  6    6 

Sales  (1  year)        242  6  11 


To  Country  Meetings : — 
Leeds         


2,229  13     8 
9     3     2 


252     9  II 


1,101     9     2 


323  13     5 


1,677   12     6 
10,660  13     7 


£. 
2,231 


is,sa 


(Signed) 


£14,5:; 


A.  N.  HOOD,  Chairman  of  Finance  Commitiee. 

A.  H.  VERNON. 

QUILTER,  BALL,  JAY,  &  Co.,  Accountant. 


£alakoe-I 


To  Capital:-  I^IABILITIES.  ,      ^         ,^    ^ 

Surplus,  30th  June,  1861        16,674  15  10 

Less  Surplus  of  Expenditure  over  Income  during 
the  Half-year,  viz  : —  £,     s.     d.  < 

Expenditure 2,275   18  10 

Income 1,682  12     6  I 


593     6     4 


To  Balance  at  Credit  of  I^eds  Meeting 


16,0C 

4,5a 

£SO,69 


K)IETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

nc  1st  JuiiT  TO  3l8T  Deckmbeb,  1861. 


Cb. 


Szpenditure : — 

SBtablishment — 

Official  Salaries  and  W^es 
House  Expenses,  Kent,  Taxes,  &c. 

Joomal : — 

Printing"         

Stitching  (2  Numbers) 
Delivery,  AdYertising,  &c. 

Prize  Eissays 

Other  Contribixtioiis 


327  6  0 
485  4  3 


448  14  0 

116  3  5 

141  6  11 

130  0  0 

68  1  0 

Editor's  Salary 250  0  0 


Chemical:  — 

Consulting  Chemist's  Salary      

Veterinary : — 

Grant  to  Royal  Veterinary  College   100    0    0 
Investigations       13     1     0 


Postage  and  Carriage 

Advertisements        

Sundries 

Subscriptions  returned  (paid  in  error) 

^  Investment — 

I   Purchase  of  Stock,  New  3  per  Cents. 

w  Country  Meetings — 

I    Canterbury      

Leeds ; — 

Slock  Prizes         1,780     0    0 

Implement  Prizes        469     0    0 

Other  Payments 5,216     4     0 


y Balance  in  hand: — 

Bankers 

Secretary 


Total  Payments 


d 


812  10    3 


1,154     5 
150     0 


113  1 

16  3 

2  4 

6  13 

21  0 


1     5     0 


7,465     4     0 


1,827  19     7 
6  15     6 


£.    «.    d. 


2,275  18  10 
3,000    0     0 


7,466     9     0 


12,742     7  10 


1,834  15     1 


£14,577     2  11- 


I' 

Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  16th  day  of  May,  1862. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  ASTBURY. 

HENRY  CORBET. 


BT  December,  1861. 


ASSETS. 

'  Cash  in  hand 

r  New  3  per  cent.  Stock  17,488^.  17«.  \0d.  cost     . 
r  Books  and  Furniture,  Society's  House,  Hanover) 
Square         j 

Mem. — The  above  Assets  are  exclusive  of  the 
amount  recoverable  in  respect  of  Subscriptions 
in  arrear  31st  December,  1861,  which  at  that 
date  amounted  to  7162. 


£.      8.  d. 

1,834  15     1 

16,797  16     1 

2,000     0     0 


£20,632  11     2 


SHOW  IN  BATTBRSEA  PARK,  LONDON, 
JUNE,  1862. 


STEWARDS  OF  THE  YARD. 
Stewards  of  Live  Stock. 
Hon.  W.  Cavendish,  M.P. 
Thomas  Pain. 

KlCHABD  MiLWABD. 


steward  of  Foreign  live  Stock. 

W.  FiSHEB  HOBBB. 


Hon.  Asiistant  Steward  of  Poreig 
live  Stoek. 

M.  DB  LA  TbEHOKNAIB. 


Lord  Leigh. 
Hon.  Augustus 


Stewards  of  Implements. 

I  William  Torb. 

Vernon.  |  Chandos  Wben  Hosktnb. 

Honorary  Director  of  the  Show. 
B.  T.  Bbandreth  Gibbs. 


JUDGES. 


Short-horns  (Male). 
W.  Cattle, 
F.  Fowler, 
W.  Tindall. 

Short-horns  (Female). 
T.  Parkinson, 
J.  Gamble. 
W.  F.  D.  Dickinson. 

Herefords. 
E.  L.  Franklin, 

R.  MOGGRIDGE, 

S.  Bloxsidge. 

Devon  and  Sussex. 
R.  B.  Warren, 
H.  W.  Keary, 
S.  Umbers. 

All  other  Breeds. 
A.  Denman, 
R.  Smith, 
J.  E.  Jones, 
Col.  Le  Couteur,  additional 

Judge    of    Channel    Island 

Entries. 

Thorongh-bred  Horses  and  Hunters. 
Lord  Tredegar, 
Colonel  Cotton, 
Captain  White. 

Carriage  Horses*  Boadsters*  and  Ponies. 
H.  Thurnall, 
R.  S.  Waters, 
J.  E.  Welby. 

Agricultural  Horses  (SuflEolk). 

E.  Green, 

W.  S.  Atkinson, 

W.  C.  Spooneb. 


Other  Agricultural  Horeei. 
James  Boote, 
J.  H.  Bland, 
J.  H.  Wood. 

Leicesters. 
G.  Leighton, 
J.  W.  Mann, 
R.  Woods. 

lincolnS)  and  other  Long-wocis* 
H.  Beevob, 

L.  BOBMAN, 

B.  Nicholson. 

Cotswolds. 
J.  Mabbiot, 
W.  S.  Stevens. 

Souihdowns. 
E.  Tbumpeb, 
G.  Habding, 
S.  Field. 

Shropshire  Downs. 

G.  CUBETON, 

J.  Rawlence, 

H.  FOOKES. 

Hampshire  Downs  and  Short-voolf 
E.  Little, 
E.  P.  Squabby, 
J.  Bluiojell. 
Judge  for  Mountain  SheePt 
J.  Pattebson. 

Ozfordshires. 
E.  Ruck, 
T.  Habbis, 

C.  W.  Thackeb. 

Pigiu 
Majob  H.  S.  M*Clintock. 
J.  S.  Tubneb. 

J.  WOOLF. 


(    ^i    ) 


SCOTCH    JUDGES. 


.'FoUed  CatUe. 

lAHAM, 
ATSON, 
laTH. 

Highland  CatUe. 
Campbell, 

kCFARLANB. 

Ayrshire  Cattle. 
Barnes, 

JTHKIE, 
JRDOCH. 


Clydesdale  Horses. 
A.  Renwick, 

R.  FiNDLAY. 

Blaok-Paoed  GQieep. 
J.  Macfarlanb. 
R.  Paterson. 

Cheviot  GQieep. 
R.  Paterson, 

W.  AlTCHISON. 


FOREIGN 

French  Cattle, 
r.  Marie, 
1.  Kerrison,  Bart. 

French  Sheep. 
E  Four, 
iRD  Pope. 

Horses  and  French  Pigs. 
N  Billing, 

1.  Kerrison,  Bart. 


JUDGES. 

Ihitoh  Cattle. 
M.  St.  Marie. 
Sir  E.  Kerrison,  Bart., 

Swiss  Cattle. 
M.  Gemsch, 
M.  Karlen, 
Sir  a.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart. 

Saxony  Sheep. 
M.  K.  a.  Rittner. 
Edward  Pope, 


iterinary-Inspectors. 

)FESSOR  SiMONDS, 
IFESSOR  SpOONER. 
:>yaX  Veterinary  College.) 


Consnlting-Engineer. 
Charles  Edwards  Amos, 

(Firm  of  Eastok,  Amos  and  Soxs). 


xiv  Award  of  Live-Stock  Prizes  at  Battersea. 

AWAED  OF  PRIZES. 


Note. — The  Judges  are  instructed  to  give  in  a  Beserved  NuvAer  \o 
one  animal  in  each  Class,  viz.,  the  animal  whioh  would  in  their 
opinion  possess  sufficient  merit  for  the  Prize^  in  case  an  animal  to 
which  a  Prize  is  awarded  should  subsequently  become  disqualified. 


CATTLE. 

Short-horn  BvUa. 

John  Wood,  Stanwick  Park,  Darlington :  First  Prize,  30Z.,  for  his  3  years 
3  months  and  4  days-old  "Lord  Adolphus,**  white;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Cardigan  "  (12,556) ;  dam,  "  Lady  Annabella." 

James  Haughton  Langston,  M.P.,  Sarsden  House,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon- 
Second  Prize,  152.,  for  his  3  years  7  months  and  22  days-old  "I/>rd 
of  the  Harem  "  (16,430),  roan ;  bred  by  Mr.  Housman,  Lime  Bank,  Lan- 
caster; sire,  **  Duke  of  Buckingham  "  (14,428) ;  dam,  •'Gulnare." 

William  Hosken  ksd  Son,  Loggans  Mill,  Hayle,  Cornwall :  Tliid  Ww. 
oZ.,  for  their  4  years  5  months  and  6  days-old  "Prince  Frederick" 
(16,734),  roan;  bred  by  Mr.  Langston,  M.P.;  sire,  "Glostei^B  Grand 
Duke"  (12,949);  dam,  "Champion." 

James  Dickinson,  Balcony  Farm,  UphoUand,  Wigan,  Lancaster :  ^Baerd 
Number,  to  his  3  years  6  months  and  20  days-old  "  Duke  of  Holland" 
(17,716),  red  and  white;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Pope's  Eye"  (15,071); 
dam,  "Amelia." 

WiLLL\M  Stirling,  M.P.,  Keir,  Dunblane,  Perth :  Krst  Prize,  8W.,  for  his 
2  years  5  mouths  and  1  week-old  "  Forth,"  roan ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Florist "  (16,064)  ;  dam,  "  Anna  Rose." 

Henry  Ambler,  Watkinson  Hall,  Halifax,  Yorkshire :  Second  Prize,  151^  ^^ 
for  his  2  years  5  months  and  26  daysk)ld  "  Gamester,"  white ;  bred  by 
H.  \V.  Ripley,  Lightcliffe,  Halifax ;  sire,  "  Prince  Talleyrand  "  (16,765); 
dam,  "  Griselda/*. 

Arthur  James  Balfour,  "Whittingham,  Prestonkirk,  Haddlngtonsbire:  Thirf 
Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  2  years  and  4  J  months-old  **  Great  Seal,*  red ;  bredbj 
C.  Smith  and  Co.,  Hillbead,  Nairn,  Inverness ;  sire,  **Lord  Privy  Sejl" 
(16,444)  ;  dam,  "Jenny  Groat." 

The  Duke  of  Montrose,  Buchanan,  Glasgow :  the  Reterved  Number,  to  hi* 
2  years  11  months  and  1-week-old  "  Victor  Royal," red;  bred  by  himidf» 
sire,  "Victor  Emmanuel"  (15,460);  dam,  ".Victoria  27th.'' 

Stewart  Marjorib^nks,  Bushey  Grove,  W^ford,  Hei:ts :  First  Prize,  25/^ 
for  his  1  year  and  6  months-old  "  Whipper-in  "  (19,139),  roa^;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "Cock  of  the  Walk"  (15,782);  dam,  "Annie/ 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Towneley,  Towncley  Park,  Burnley,  Lancaahirtj 
Second  Prize,  151.,  for  his  1  year  8  months  and  25  days-old  "Boyw 
Butterfly  10th,"  red  and  white ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Hoyal  Blltte^ 
fly ;"  dam,  "  Parade." 
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WRY  Ambler  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  1  year  8  months  and  2  days-old 
**  Windsor  Augustus,"*  roan ;  bred  by  William  Carr,  of  Stackhouse, 
Settle,  Yorkshire;  sire,  "Windsor"  (14,013);  dam,  "Lady  Flora." 

iNRT  Ambler  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  1  year  10  months  and  18  days- 
old  "Rifle  Prince,"  roan  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Prince  Talleyrand" 
(16,765)  ;  dam,  "  Actress." 

siAs  Webb,  Babraham,  Cambridge :  the  Gold  Medal,  and  First  Prize,  15?., 
for  his  10  months  and  18  days-old  "First  Fruit,"  white;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Englishman;'*,  dam,  "Welfare." 

DMAS  Edward  Pawlett,  Beeston,  Sandy,  Beds :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his 
11  months  and  19  days-old  "  Hopewell,"  roan ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Sheet  Anchor  "  (18,820)  ;  dain,  "  May  Dew." 

JEPH  Robinson,  Clifton  Pastures,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks :  Third  Prize, 
5/.,  for  his  9  months  and  27  days-old  "  Jericho,"  rich  roan ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Hayman  "  (16,245);  dam,  "  Jenny  Cambridge." 

JEPH  Robinson  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  9  months  and  20  days-old 
"Composite,"  red;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Duke  of  Leinster"  (17,724); 
dam,  "  Graceful." 

Short-Horn  Cows  and  Heifers. 

:habd  Booth,  Warlaby,  Northallerton,  Yorkshire :  the  Gold  Medal,  and 
First  Prize,  20Z.,  for  his  3  years  7  months  and  25  days-old  "  Queen  of  the 
Ocean,"  red  and  white ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  " Crown  Prince "(10,087) ; 
dam,  "  Red  Rose." 

DT  PiGOT,  Branches  Park,  Newmarket,  Suffolk :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  her 
3  years  5  months  and  26  days-old  "Pride  of  Southwick,"  light  roan, 
in-calf ;  bred  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Southwick,  Dumfries ;  sire,  "  Mac  Turk  " 
(14,872) ;  dam,  "  Vanity." 

TAs  Webb  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  3  years  5  months  and  13  days-old 
"Lady  Elizabeth  Yorke,"  roan;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Thomdale" 
(17,123)  ;  dam,  "  Countess  of  Hardwick." 

NRY  Ambler  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  4  years  1  month  and  12  days- 
old  "  Wood  Rose,"  dark  roan,  in-milk ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Heart  of 
Oak  "  (14,683) ;  dam,  "Woodbine." 

B  Duke  of  Montrose  :  First  Prize,  151.,  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old, 
"  May  Morn,"  white,  in-calf ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Victor  Emmanuel" 
(15,460);  dam,  "New- Year's  Mom." 

[K  Lane,  Barton  Mills,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire :  Second  Prize,  IQi.,  for 
his  2  years  4  months  and  8  days-old  "  Maid  of  Athens,"  white,  in-calf : 
bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Sir  Richard  "  (15,298)  dam,  "  Miss  Bloomer." 

ID  Feversham,  Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for 
his  2  years  7  months  and  24  days-old  "  Cecilia,"  roan,  in-calf;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Charming  Lad ;"  dam,  "  Choice." 

lEs  Douglas,  Athelstaneford  Farm,  Drem,  Haddingtonshire :  the  Reserved 
Number y  to  his  2  years  2  months  and  2  days-old, "  Queen  of  Athelstane," 
red,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Sir  James  the  Rose  "  (15,290) ;  dam, 
"  Playful."  t 

HARD  Booth  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  1  year  5  months  and  3  weeks-old 
"Queen  of  the  May  2nd,"  roan;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Windsor" 
(14,013),  or  "  Sir  Samuel  "  (15,302);  dam,  "  Queen  of  the  Vale.** 

UTENANT-CoLONEL  TowNELEY  .*  Sccoud  Prfze,  101.,  foT  his  1  year  11 
months  and  2  days-old  "Frederick's  Faithful,"  roan;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Frederick ;  dam,  "  Vestris  3id." 
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Lord  Feversham  :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  1  year  6  months  and  25  days-old 

"  Barefoot,"  red ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Chanticleer ;"  dam,  "  Ballad- 
singer." 
Thomas  Atherton,  Chapel  House,  Speke,  Garston,  Lancashire :  the  Baervei 

Number  J  to  his  1  year  10  months  and  2  weeks-old  "Lady  Barrington 

6th,"  red;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "2nd  Duke  of  Cambridge "(12,743); 

dam,  "  Lady  Barrington  4th." 
J.  E.  MiDDLEBROUGH,  South  Milford,  Yorkshire :  First  Prize,  15L.  for  bis 

11  months  and  <)  days-old  "Lady,"  roan ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Lord 

Clyde ;"  dam,  "  Royal  Daisy." 
James  Douglas:  Second  Prize,  lOL,  for  his  11  months  and  25  days-old 

"  Pride  of  Athelstane,"  red  and  white ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Sir  James 

the  Kose  **  (15,290);  dam,  "  Lady  of  Athelstane." 
Joseph  Eobinson  :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  8  months  and  27  days-old  "  Claict 

Cup,"  roan  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Duke  of  Leinster  "  (17,724);  dam, 

"  Claret." 
Lady  Pigot  :   the  Reserved  Number,  to  her  10  months  and  19  days-old 

" Castianira,"  light  roan;  bred  by  herself;  sire,  "Lord  of  the  Valley ** 

(14,837);  dam,  "Castanet." 

Hereford  Bulls, 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Hood,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor  Park :  First  Prize, 
30Z.,  for  his  3  years  11  months  and  18  days-old  "  Maximus  "  (1650),  red 
and  white ;  bred  at  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort's  Flemish 
Farm,  Windsor ;  sire,  "  Brecon"  (918) ;  dam,  "  Superb." 

Thomas  Davis,  Burlton  Court,  Hereford :  Second  Prize,  15Z.,  for  bis  5  years 
9  montlis  aud  3  weeks-old  "  Courtier,"  red ;  bred  by  Edward  Price,  of 
Court  House,  Pembridge,  Herefordshire ;  sire,  "  Goldfinder  2nd  ;**  dam, 
"  Lovely." 

John  Naylor,  Leighton  Hall,  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire  :  Third  Prize,  5{., 
for  his  4  years  and  11  months-old  "Salisbury,"  red,  with  white  fece; 
bred  bv  William  Perry,  of  Cholstrey,  Leominster,  Herefordshire;  sire, 
"  MoDkkind  3rd  "  (1013) ;  dam,  "  Pigeon ""  (198). 

Charles  Vevers,  Iviugton  Park,  Leominster :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his 
3  vears  11  montlis  and  19  days-olii  "  Stratagem  Srd,"  red,  with  white 
face;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Croft"  (937) ;  dam,  "  Pigeon." 

liiCHARD  Hill,  Golding  Hall,  Shrewsbury  :  the  Gold  Medal,  and  First  Priie, 
30?.,  for  his  2  years  10  months  and  25  days-old  **  Milton,"  red,  with 
white  face ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Chanticleer;**  dam,  "Jenny  Lmd.' 

E.  Harcourt  Capper,  the  Northgate,  Ross,  Herefordshire :  Second  Prize,  15/.| 
for  his  2  years  11  months  and  5  days-old  "Lord  Wellington,"  red,  with 
white  face;  bred  by  William  Perry,  St.  Oswald,  Cholstrey,  LeombiBter; 
sire,  "Noble  Boy'*  (1337);  dam,  "  Silver  2nd." 

Thomas  Duckham,  Baysham  Court,  Ross,  Herefordshire :  Third  Prize,  W^'"fof 
his  2  years  and  15  davs-old  "  Victor,"  red,  with  white  face ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "CronkhilP*  (1558);  dam,  "  Winfred." 

Thomas  Roberts,  Ivington  Bury,  Leominster  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his 
2  years  5  months  and  24  days-old  "  Sir  Thomas,"  red,  with  white  fiwe; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Sir  Benjamin." 

James  Taylor,  Strctford  Court,  Leominster :  First  Prize,  25Z.,  for  his  1  yew 
11  months  and  11  days-old  "Unity,"  red  and  white;  bred  by  himself ; 
sire,  "  St.  Oswall  **  (1378) ;  dam,  "  Strawberry  Srd." 
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ATLOB :  Second  Prize,  15Z.,  for  his  1  year  11  months  and  2  weeks-old 
londin/'  red,  with  white  face;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Admiral" 
31);  dam,  "Delight." 

[  Taylor,  Showle  Court,  Ledbury,  Hereford :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his 
ear  10  months  and  2  weeks-old  "  Tamberine,"  red,  with  white  face ; 
I  by  Lord  Batenian,  of  Shobdon  Court,  Leominster ;  sire,  "  Carlisle  " 
3);  dam,  "Little  Beauty." 

Thomas,  St.  Hilary,  Cowbridge,  Glamorganshire:  the  Reserved 
nher,  to  his  1  year  and  6  months-old  "  Victory,'*  red,  with  white  face  ; 
I  by  himself;  sire,  "  Goldfinder  2nd ;"  dam,  "  Fair  Maid." 
3  Vevees:  First  Prize,  151,,  for  his  11  months  and  15  dayfrold 
attersea,"  red,  with  white  face;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Com 
jhange ;"  dam,  "  Pigeon." 

ruRNEB,  The  Leen,  Pembridge,  Leominster :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his 
months  and  1  week-old  "  Percy,"  red,  with  white  face ;  bred  by 
self;  sire,  "Logic;"  dam,  "Comely." 

If  TuDGE,  Adforton,  Leintwardine,  Herefordshire :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for 
10  months  and  10  days-old  "  Adforton ;"  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  The 
ve"  (1764)  ;  dam,  "  Dainty." 

Roberts  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  11  months  and  20  days-old 
oyal  Butterfly,"  red,  with  white  face ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Master 
terfly  "  (1313) ;  dam,  "  Duchess." 

Hereford  Coios  and  Heifers, 

Uoate,  Sherborne,  Dorset:  the  Gold  Medal,  and  First  Prize,  20Z.,  for 
6  years  5  months  and  25  days-old  "  Matchless,"  red  and  white;  bred 
himself ;  sire,  "  Young  Protection ;"  dam,  "  Mystery." 
Pitt,  Chadnor  Court,  Dilwyn,  Leominster :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his 
ears  4  months  and  11  da,ys-old  "  Perfection,"  red,  with  white  face ; 
i  by  himself;  sire,  "  Plunder'*  (1038);  dam,  "  Brandy." 
:ouRT  Capper,  the  Northgate,  near  Ross,  Herefordshire :  Third  Prize, 
for  his  5  years  11  months  and  20  days-old  **  Ada,"  red,  with  white 
j;  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  Shrewsbury;  sire, 
ingham  (911);  dam,  "  Silver." 

.  Hewer,  Vem  House,  Hereford  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  6  years 
months  and  5  days-old  "  Beauty,"  red,  with  white  face ;  bred  by  the 
!  Lord  Berwick ;  sire,  "  Attingham ;"  dam,  "  Silver." 
l(f  AR8H  Read,  Elkstone,  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire :  First  Prize,  Ibl., 
his  2  years  8  months  and  16  days-old  **  Theoni,"  red,  with  white  face, 
3alf ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Sebastopol "  (1381) ;  dam,  "  Cherry  7th." 
u  TuDGE  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years  9  months  and  22  days-old 
utterfly,"  red,  with  white  face  and  mane,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself; 
!,  "  The  Doctor  "  (1083) ;  dam,  "  Red  Rose." 

Rawlings  Evaks,  Jun.,  Swanstone  Court,  Dilwyn,  Leominster :  Third 
ise,  bL,  for  bis  2  years  10  months  and  3  days-old  "  Sylph,"  red,  with  white 
I,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Rambler"  (1046);  dam,  "Silk." 
Iea,  Monaughty,  Knighton,  Radnorshire :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his 
ears  10  months  and  17  days-old  "  Diana  2nd,"  red,  with  white  face 
.  mane,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Wellington"  (1112);  dam, 
►iana/* 

N.  Colon'el  Hood  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  1  year  6  months  and  19 
3-old  "  Adela,**  red  and  white,  from  the  Flemish  Farm,  Windsor,  bred  by 
late  Lord  Berwick ;  sire,  "  Will-o'the-Wisp  "  (1454);  dam,  "  Agnes.'* 
XXIIL  C 
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John  Naylor  :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  1  year  10  months  and  3  weekwld 

''Heiress,"  red,  with  white  face ;  bred  by  the  late  Lord  Berwick;  sire, 

"  Severn  "  (1382) ;  dam,  "  Young  Vic." 
Thomas  Thomas  :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  1  year  5  months  and  3  weeks^ 

"  Laura,"  red,  with  white  face ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Goldfinder  2nd;'' 

dam,  "  Fancy." 
John  Williams  :  St.  Mary's,  Kingaland,  Leominster :  the  BtBerved  Nnnber^ 

to  his  1  year  10  months  and  11  days-old  "  Duchess,"  red,  with  white 

face ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  *'  Van  Tromp ;"  dam,  "  Eed  Bose." 
John  Baldwin,  Luddington,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Warwickshire :  First  Prize 

15^,  for  his  8  months  and  8  days-old  *'  Adelina,"  red  and  white;  bred  by 

himself;  sire,  "  Severn ;"  dam,  "  Agnes." 
James  Marsh  Bead  :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  his  10  months  and  24  dtys-old 

"  Miss  Southam,"  red,  with  white  face ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, "  Calibtn" 

(1163);  dam,  "Cherry  7th." 
William  Pebry  :  St.  Oswalds,  Cholstrey,  Leominster :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for 

his  11  months  and  22  days-old  red  and  white ;  bred  by  himself;  liret 

"  Lord  Nelson ;"  dam,  "  Pretty  Maid." 
Edmctnd  Wright,  Halston  Hall,  Oswestry,  Salop :  the  Seaerved  Numhefy  to 

his  11  months  and  3  weeks-old  "  Primrose,"  red,  with  white  &ce;  bred 

by  himself ;  sire,  "  Hector ;"  dam,  "  Winsome." 

Devon  Bulls, 

James  Davy,  Flitton  Barton,  North  Molton,  Devonshire:  the  (joldMkdal» 
and  First  Prize,  302.,  for  his  3  years  1  month  and  17  days-old  **  Duke  of 
Flitton,**  red  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Quartly's  Napoleon;'*  dam,  "I^y 
Bess." 

Samuel  Pomerot  Newbery,  Scruel  Barton,  Honiton,  Deyon :  Second  Friie. 
152.,  for  his  3  years  2  months  and  5  davs-old  "  Bonaparte,*'  red;  bred  by 
himself ;  sire,  "  Quartly's  Napoleon ;"  oam,  "  Lovely." 

T.  and  J.  Palmer,  Norton  Stoke  Clinsland,  Gallington,  Cornwall:  Tbii^ 
Prize,  61 ,  for  his  3  years  6  months  and  5  days-olS  "  Lord  Qiry,"  brown; 
bred  by  James  Quartly,  of  Molland  House,  South  Molton,  Devon;  site, 
"  Naix)leon ;"  dam,  "  Primrose." 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Hood  :  the  Hesei^ved  Number,  to  his  4  yean  9  rnxm^ 
and  18  days-old  "Colonel,"  red;  bred  at  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Comort's 
Norfolk  Farm,  Windsor;  sire,  **  Zouave"  (556) ;  dam,  "  Rosa." 

Walter  Farthing,  Stowcy  Court,  Bridgewater,  Somerset :  First  Priie^  3(i» 
for  his  2  years  7  months  and  2  weeks-old  "Viscount,"  red;  bred  I'J' 
himself;  sire,  "  Sir  Peregrine ;"  dam,  "  Molly." 

John  Bodley,  Stockley  Pomeroy,  Crediton,  Devon:  Seoond  Friie,  l^f 
for  his  2  years  7  months  and  1  week-old  "  Champion,"  red ;  bred  by  Mr* 
James  Quartly ;  sire,  "  Nai^leon"  (259) ;  dam,  "  Dolly  Vaidcn"  (142> 

William  Herbert  Wodehouse,    Woolmers  Park,    Hertfordshire:  Thii^ 
Prize,  5/.,  for  his  2  years  6  months  and  19  days-old  "  Zemindar,"  red: 
bred  by  William  Hole,  Hannaford,  liarnstaple,  Devon;  aire,  "Zelnoo 
(554);  dam  "Juuo"  (1423). 

James  Davy:  the  lieserved  NumheVy  for  his  2  years  and  2  weeks-old ** G«ri' 
baldi,"  red ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Palmerston ;"  dam,  "  Eclipse.** 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Hood  :  First  Prize,  25/.,  for  his  1  year  7  months  and  IB 
days-old  "Crown  Prince,"  red;  bred  at  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Cooioii'* 
Norfolk  Farm,  Windsor;  sire,  "Napoleon"  (259);  dam,  '* Peace  tod 
Plenty  "  (935). 
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KES  Mebson,  Brinsworthy,  North  Molton,  Devon :  Second  Prize,  15/.,  for 
his  1  year  7  months  and  18  days-old  "  Fusileer,"  red ;  bred  by  William 
Hole ;  sire,  "  Comet ;"  dam,  "  Laura'*  (256). 

UiTER  Farthing  :  ITiird  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  1  year  and  6  months-old,  red ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Sir  Peregrine ;"  dam,  "  Picture." 

E  Hon.  Colonel  Hood  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  10  months  and  28  days- 
old  "  Prince  Alfred,**  red ;  bred  at  H.E.H.  the  Prince  Consort's  Norfolk 
Farm,  Windsor ;  sire,  "  Colonel  '*  (387) ;  dam,  "  Fancy  "  (703). 

OBOE  TiJBNEB,  Beacon  Downes,  Exeter,  Devon :  Second  Prize,  102.,  for  his 
6  months  and  3  weeks-old,  red;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "The  Little 
Known ;"  dam,  "  Bountiful."       ' . 

OBOE  TuBNEB :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  6  months  and  10  days-old,  red ; 
bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  The  Little  Known ;"  dam,  "  Piccolomini.** 

iLTER  Farthing  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  6  months  and  2  days-old, 
red ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Sir  Peregrine  ;"  dam,  "  Cherry." 

Devon  Cows  and  Hei/ers. 

KEs  Davy  :  the  Gold  Medal  and  First  Prize,  20?.,  for  his  6  years  1  month 
and  11  days-old  "  Temptress,"  red,  in-calf  and  in-milk ;  bred  by  him- 
self ;  sire,  "  Davy's  Napoleon ;"  dam,  "  Pink." 

OBOE  TuBNEB  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  7  years  5  months  and  2  weeks- 
old  "  Piccolomini,"  red ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Duke  of  Devon ;"  dam, 
"  Mayflower." 

aN  AzARiAH  Smith,  Bradford  Peverill,  Dorchester :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his 
3  years  7  months  and  4  days-old  "  Rachel,"  red  ;  bred  by  Lord  Portman, 
Bryanston  House,  Blandford,  Dorset ;  sire,  "  Palmerston  "  (476) ;  dam, 
"Rachel." 

OEGE  TuBNEB :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  5  years  7  months  and  3 
days-old  "  Vaudine,"  red ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Palmerston ;"  dam, 
"  Wallflower." 

illiam  Paull,  Piddletown,  Dorchester :  First  Prize,  15Z.,  for  his  2  years 
9  months  and  23  dayi-old  "Young  Hebe,"  red,  in-calf;  bred  by  Lord 
Portman  ;  sire,  "  Davy's  Napoleon  3rd  "  (464)  ;  dam,  "  Hebe  "  (220). 

ME8  Mfrson  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years  11  months  and  11  days- 
old  "Profit,"  red,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Prince  of  Wales;" 
dam,  "  Young  Cherry." 

ME8  Merson  :  Tliird  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  2  years  10  months  and  8  days-old 
"Favourite,"  light  red,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Prince  of 
Wales;"  dam,  "Young  Pink." 

axiAM  Paull,  the  JReserved  Number,  to  his  2  years  8  months  and  29  days- 
old  "Young  Goldcup,"  red,  in-calf;  bred  by  Lord  Portman;  sire, 
"  Palmerston  "  (476) ;  dam,  "  Goldcup." 

UES  Davy  :  First  Prize,  15Z.,  for  his  6  months  and  1  weeK-old,  "  Lady 
Fortune,"  red;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Prince  Alfred;"  dam, 
"  Symmetry." 

.  Alexander  Acland  Hood,  St.  Audries,  Bridgwater,  Somerset :  Second 

Prize,  10/.,  for  his  7  months  and  19  days-old,  dark  red ;  bred  by  himself; 

sire,  "  Sir  Peregrine ;"  dam,  "  Daisy." 

Alexander  Acland  Hood  :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  8  months  and  11 

days-old,   dark  red ;   bred  by  himself;   sire,   "  Sir  Peregrine ;"   dam, 

"  Queen." 

c2 
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George  Turner:  the  Reserved  Number^  to  his  6  months  and  3  dayfroW 

"  Lurline,**  red ;  hred  by  himself;  sire,  **  The  Little  Known;"  dam, 

"  Vandine." 
Jambs  Davy  :   First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  1  year  6  months  and  2  weeb-dd 

"  Princess  Alice,"  red ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Duke  of  FlitUm^  dam, 

"  Princess  of  Prussia." 
James  Davy:  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  1  year  and  1  month-old  "Yonng 

Empress,"    red;    bred    by    himseK;    sire,    "Prince    Alfred;"   dam, 

"  Empress." 
James  Merson  :  Third  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  1  year  8  months  and  5  days-old 

"  Beauty,"  red;  bred  by  himself;,  sire,  "  Davy's  Napoleon  8rd;"  dam, 

«  Lovely." 
William  Hole,  Hannaford,  Barnstaple,  Devon:  the  Beserved  iTiuiifer,  to 

his  1  year  8  months  and  11  days-old,  "  Isis,"  red ;  bred  by  himself;  riWi 

"  Comet;"  dam,  "  lo"  (1409). 

Sussex  Bulls. 

William  Botting,  Westmeston  Place,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex :  First  PrjK, 
15Z.,  for  his  4  years  and  8  days-old  "  Midsummer,"  red  ;  bred  by  him- 
self; sire,  "Viceroy;"  dam,  "Myrtle  6th." 

George  Jenner,  Parsonage  House,  Udimore,  Bye,  Sussex :  Seocmd  Prize,  5^? 
for  his  4  years  6  months  and  2  days-old  "  Challenger,"  red ;  bred  Ij 
Henry  Noakes,  of  Benden  Farm,  Mayfield,  Sussex  ;  dam,  "  Old  Beauty. 

William  Botting  :  the  Reserved  Number ,  to  his  5  years  3  months  and  ^ 
days-old  "Baron,"  red  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Myrtle;"  dam,**  Old 
Beauty.*' 

John  and  Alfred  He  asm  an,  Angmering,  Arundel,  Sussex :  First  Prizes  IO^m 
for  their  1  year  6  months  and  1  week-old,  **  The  Duke,"  red;  bred  l»3f 
themselves ;  sire,  "  Marquis  **  (16) ;  dam,  "  Buttercup  "  (^7). 

WnjJAM  Marshall,  Bolney  Place,  Cuckold,  Sussex :  Second  Prise,  51,  fo^ 
his  2  years  6  months  and  24  days-old,  **  Prince  Alfred ;"  bred  by  W. 
Tollands,  Buckshaw,  Lindfield,  Sussex. 

Edward  Cane,  Berwick  Court,  Lewes,  Sussex :  the  Reserved  Number^  to 
his  1  year  5  months  and  5  days-old  **  Prime  Minister,"  brown ;  bred  l>y 
himself ;  sire,  **  Southwestern  "  (43)  ;  dam,  *  Pera  "  (84). 

Sussex  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Richard  Woodman,  Glynde,  Lewes,  Sussex :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  bis  alwn* 

9  years-old,  red ;  bred  by  Thomas  Jenner,  of  Bipe,  Hurst  Green,  Somb^ 
Tilden  Smith,  Knelle,  Beckley,  Staplehurst,  Sussex:  Second  Prise,  U^^ 

his  3  years  6  months  and  5  days-old  "  Beauty ;"  bred  by  himself;  ^ 

**  Knell  Bull." 
George  Jenner:   the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  5  years  and  5  monibs^I^ 

**  Tank,"  red ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  Mr.  Stonham's  bull  "  Beckley." 
John  and  Alfred  Heasman  :   First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  their  2  years  6  mooA* 

and  2  -weeks-old    "  Lily,**  red,   in-calf;    bred    by    themselTes;  ^^ 

**  Marquis  "  (16) ;  dam,  **  Snowdrop"  (266). 
George  Jenner  :   Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  2  years  5  months  and  17  dayi^^ 

"Bishopp,"  red,  in-calf;   bred  by  himself;   sire,  "Challenger;**  di»>, 

"  Bishopp." 
George  Jenner  :  the  Reserved  Number^  to  his  2  years  and  5  montbHil^ 

"Crumple  Horn,"  red,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Chalknger;' 

dam,  **  Crumple  Horn." 
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Long-horn  BvMs, 

suTENANT-CoLONEL  WiLLTAM  Ingb,  Thorpe  CoDstantine,  Tamworth,  Staf- 
fordshire :  First  Prize,  15^.,  for  his  4  years  6  months  and  20  days-old 
"Tom"  (L  8),  brindled  and  white;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Duke" 
(D  4) ;  dam,  "  Treasure  "  (L  2). 

auAM  Thomas  Cox,  The  Hall,  Spondon,  Derby :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his 
3  years  5  months  and  11  days-old  "Isaac,**  brindle;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Conqueror ;"  dam,  "  Beauty." 

KEs  Davis,  Melcombe  Horsey,  Dorchester,  Dorset :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his 

1  year  and  3  months-old ;  bred  by  Joseph  Holland  Burbery,  The  Chase, 
Kenilworth,  Warwick. 

WARD  Thornton  Twycross,  Canley,  Coventry,  Warwickshire:  Second 
Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  17  days-old,  brindle  and  white ; 
bred  by  himself. 

[LLiAM  ThoMas  Cox  :  the  Beserved  Number^  to  his  1  year  and  11  days-old 
"  Charlie,"  brindle ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Isaac ;"  dam,  "  Lovely." 

Long-hyrn  Cows  and  Heifers, 

3HARD  Warner,  Weston  Hill,  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire  :  First  Prize,  10Z„ 
for  his  7  years  3  months  and  24  days-old  "  Lupin,"  red  and  white ;  bred 
by  himself. 

tUTENANT-CoLONEL  WiLLiAM  Inge  :  Sccoud  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  about  9 
years-old  "  Fillpail"  (F  Y  1),  brindled  and  white;  bred  by  Mrs.  Baker, 
of  Barton-on-the-Heath,  Shipston-on-Stour,  Warwickshire. 

WARD  Thornton  Twycross  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to  his  10  years  and 

2  months-old,  red  and  white  ;  bred  by  himself. 

JHARD  Hemming  Chapman,  Upton,  Nuneaton,  Warwick :  First  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  2  years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  "  Young  Cumberland,"  white 
and  brindled,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Lord  Western;"  dam, 
**  Cumberland." 

bph  Holland  Burbery,  The  Chase,  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire:  First 
Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  1  year  2  months  and  3  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

ikph  Holland  Burbery  :  Second  Prize,  6?.,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and 

3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

;hard  Hemming  Chapman  :  the  Beserved  Number ,  to  his  1  year  1  month 
and  2  weeks-old  "  Lady  Nugent,**  white  and  brindled ;  bred  by  himself ; 
sire,  "  Lord  Warner ;"  dam,  "  Wroxall." 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Polled  BvUs. 

Edward  Kerrison,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Brome  Hall,  Scole,  Suffolk :  First  Prize, 
15Z.,  for  his  4  years  and  about  3  months-old  "  Bowbearer,"  red ;  bred  by 
J.  Moseley,  Great  Glemham  Hall,  Framlingham,  Suffolk ;  sire, "  Bull- 
fice ;"  dam,  "  Grimwade." 

[N  Smith,  Crownthorpe,  Wymondham,  Norfolk :  Second  Prize,  51,,  for  his 

4  years  2  months  and  3  weeks-old  "  Redjacket  2nd,"  red ;  bred  by  him- 
self; sire,  "  Redjacket." 

ID  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to  his 
3  years  and  8  months-old  "  Tom  Thumall,"  red ;  bred  by  himself. 

[uel  Wolton,  Newbourn  Hall,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk :  First  Prize,  lOi., 
for  his  1  year  4  months  and  4  days-old  "  Eclipse,"  red ;  bred  by  him- 
self ;  sire,  "  Nonpareil ;"  dam,  "  Cossell." 
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Aethxje  William  Crisp,  Chillesford,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk:  Second 
Prize,  61,,  for  his  2  years  2  months  and  1  week-old  "  Dnke,"  red ;  W 
by  himself;  sire,  "  Volunteer ;"  dam,  "  Moss  Rose." 

Lord  Sondes:  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  1  year  and  8  months^ 
"  Rufus,"  red ;  bred  by  Thomas  W.  George,  of  Eaton,  Norwidu 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  PoUed  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Bart.,  M.P. :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  about  9  yeiB- 
old  "  Duchess  of  Norfolk,"  dark  red ;  bred  bv  R.  J.  Oliver,  Docking 
Lynn,  Norfolk  ;  sire,  "  Ruby ;"  dam,  "  Beauty/ 

Sir  Willoughby  Jones,  Bart.,  Cranmer  Hall,  Fakenham,  Norfolk:  Second 
Prize,  61.,  for  his  3  years  5  months  and  17  days-old  "  Hetty,"  red ;  bred 
by  Lord  Sondes. 

Lord  Sondes:  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  about  5  years-old  "Oocdb,' 
red ;  bred  by  Robert  Tash,  of  Shipdham,  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

Lord  Sondes  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  **  Gonl,'' 
red,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Sondes  :  Second  Prize,  61,,  for  his  2  years  and  6  months-old  "  Buliy/ 
red,  in-calf ;  bred  by  himself. 

Samuel  Wolton,  Newboum  Hall,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk:  the  Bmtrd 
Number,  for  his  2  years  4  months  and  16  days-old  "  Favourite,"  red,  in- 
calf  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Red  Robin ;"  dam,  "  Cosselt" 

Lord  Sondes  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  ^Cheny" 
red ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sib  Edward  Kerrison,  Bart.,  M.P. :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  1  yeir  and 
11  months-old  "Plover  the  2nd,"  red;  bred  by  himself;  rire,  "Bow- 
bearer  ;"  dam,  "  Plover." 

Norih  Wales  Cows. 

Richard  Hart  Harvet,  Harroldstone,  Haverfordwest^  Fembiokesbiie:  Fint 

Prize,  101.,  for  his  6  years  and  2  months-old  "  Maud,**  black  (Ao^^eiei); 

bred  by  R.  Rowlands,  Plaspenmynydd,  Llangefiii,  Anglesea. 
Richard  Hart  Harvet:  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  7  years  and  2  XDOoAat^ 

"  Gwendoline,"  black  (Anglesea) ;  bred  by  Edward  Richards,  of  Yni«, 

Llanerchymedd,  Anglesea. 

South  Wales  HM. 

George  Brown,  Talbenny  Hall,  Haverfordwest :  First  Prize,  101.,  for  his 
2  years  and  8  months-old  "Pembroke,"  black  (Gastlemartin);  hredliy 
James  Parcell,  Lydstep,  Tenby,  Pembroke. 

Soufh  Wales  Cows  and  ISjAfers^ 

Glare  Sewbll  Read,  Plumstead  House,  Norwich,  Norfolk :  Krst  Pri«^  lOt. 

for  his  about  8  years  and  7  months-old  ^  Lovely,"  black ;  Inrnd  by  John 

Lock,  Rowston,  Pembroke. 
Clare  Sewell  Read  :   Second  Prize,  61.,  for  his  about  11  y«an  sad  6 

months-old  "  Lucky,"  black ;  bred  by  W.  B.  Roberts  Loveston,  Pembrok** 
Richard  Hart  Harvet  :  the  Reserved  Numher^  to  his  6  yean  and  2  monA** 

old  "Countess,**  black  (Gastlemartin);  bred  by  J.  ^omas,  BtSSb» 

Farm,  Pembroke. 
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HABD  Hart  Habvey  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years  and  11  months-old, 
"Polly,"  black  (Castlemartin),  in-calf;  bred  by  James  Parcell,  Lydstep, 
Tenby,  Pembroke. 

IRE  Sewell  Read  :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  about  2  years  and  3  months- 
old,  black,  in-calf;  bred  by  George  Gwither,  Hoplas,  Pembroke. 

IKE  Sewell  Read  :  the  Reserved  Number^  to  his  about  2  years  and  5 
months-old,  black,  in-calf;  bred  by  George  Hood,  Windmill  Hill, 
Pembroke. 

kBE  Sewell  Read  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  1  year  and  7  months-old, 
black ;  bred  by  George  Hood. 

Kerry  BuUs. 

m  BoETHWicK,  J.P.,  Prospect,  Carrickfergus,  Antrim :  First  Prize,  15Z.,  for 
his  5  years  and  2  months-old  "  King  of  Kerry,"  black ;  bred  by  himself ; 
sire,  "  Black  Knight ;"  dam,  "  Norah.'* 

HES  Smith,  Moyle,  Carlow :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  2  years  10  months 
and  19  days-old,  "  The  Mountain  Chief,"  black ;  bred  by  James  Taylor, 
M.D.,  Kilmullen,  Newtown,  Mount  Kennedy,  Wicklow ;  sire,  "  The 
Black  Knight ;''  dam,  "  Norah." 

LPH  Smith  Cdsack,  Bohomer,  St.  Doulaghs,  Dublin  :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for 
his  1  year  and  2  months-old  "  The  King  of  Kerry,"  black ;  bred  by  him- 
self ;  sire,  "  Tommy  Moore ;"  dam,  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Kerry  Covjs  and  Heifers. 

LPH  Smith  Cusack  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  7  years  and  1  month-old 
**  Kathleen,"  black ;  bred  by  John  Fitzgerald,  Cahirciveen,  county  Kerry ; 
sire,  "Knight  of  Kerry;'*  dam,  "Norah." 

IN  Borthwick,  J.P.  :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  6  years  3  months  and  2 
weeks-old  "  Lady  of  the  Lakes,"  black ;  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont, 
Marino,  Dublin  ;  sire,  "  The  Knight  of  Kerry ;"  dam,  "  Lady  Kenmare." 

u»H  Smith  Cusack  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  1  day- 
old  "Sappho,"  black,  in-calf;  bred  by  Richard  Mahony,  Dromore,  Ken- 
mare,  Kerry ;  sire,  "  King  Pippin." 

as  Smith  :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  2  years  5  months  and  22  days-old 
"  The  Mountain  Maid,"  brown,  in-milk  ;  bred  by  the  late  Sir  Edward 
M*Donnell,  New  Hagard  Lusk,  Dublin ;  sire,  **  Mangerton ;"  dam, 
**  Beauty." 

IN  Borthwick,  J.P. :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  1  year  and  1  month-old 
"  Kate  Kearney,"  black ;  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Charlemont;  fcire,  *•  Moun- 
tain Chief ;"  dam,  "  Diana." 

Jersey  or  Aldemey  Bulh, 

HD  Smith,  Browning  Hill  House,  Basingstoke,  Hants:  the  Prize,  10?.,  for 

his  3  years  and  4  months-old  "  Paul  Potter,"  brown-chocolate  and  white ; 

bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Sivewright,  Pepper  Park,  Reading,  Berks. 
jert  Le  Galij^is,  La  Moie  House,  Jersey  :  the  Eeservtd  Numher,  to  his 

about  3  years  and  2  weeks-old  "  Butterfly,"  grey,  bred  by  himself;  dam, 

**  Beauty." 
itholomew  Watts,  Don  Street,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey  :  the  Prize,  5?.,  for  his 

2  years  and  2  months-old  "  Noble,"  brown,  fawn,  and  white ;  bred  by 

William  Alexander,  St.  Ouens,  Jersey. 
res  Dumbrell,  Ditchling,  Hurstpierpoint,  Sussex :  the  Reserved  Number^  to 

his  1  year  and  11-months  old  "  Prince  Peacock,"  grey. 
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Jersey  or  Aldemey  Cows  and  Hetfers, 

Fowler  Newsam,  J.P.,  Stamford  Hiil,  Middlesex :  First  Prize,  1(M.,  for  his 

about  4  years  old,  yellow. 
John  Allnxjtt,  Clapham,  Surrey :  Second  Prize,  6^.,  for  his  5  years  md  3 

months-old  "  Princess,"  brown  and  white;  bred  by  himself;  ore, 

•*  Prince ;"  dam,  "  Princess." 
Albert  Lb  Gallais,  La  Moie  House,  St.  Aubins,  Jersey :  Third  PriM^  4/.i 

for  his  6  years  11  months  and  3  weeks-old  twin  cow,  grey  and  white; 

bred  by  C.  Eobin,  Steephill,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey ;  sire,  Le  Motiee's  bolL 
Albert  Le  Gallais:  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  6  years  11  months  and  3 

weeks-old  twin  cow,  grey  and  white ;  bred  by  G.  Bobin ;  sire.  Le  Motlee's 

bull. 
Albert  Le  GAiJiAis :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  liis  2  years  and  4  montlo-old, 

grey  and  white,  in-calf. 
€hables  Philip  Lb  Corntj,  Beaumont,  Jersey :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  2 

years  4  months  and  27  days-old,  grey,  in-calf ;  bred  by  himself. 
The  Bey.  William  Lempriere,  Bozel  Manor,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey :  tlie  Bt- 

served  Number,  to  his  2  years  4  months  and  1  week-old  "  RozeUa,"  biwn 

and  white,  in-calf;  bred' by  himself;  sire,  "  Dapper ;"  dam,  **  Gffisuea." 

Guernsey  Bulls, 

John  Bougier,  Golden  Spurs,  St.  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey :  the  Prize,  lOLf  for 

his  3  years  and  2  months-old  **  Johnny,"  pale  red ;  bred  by  John  Cuey, 

St.  Helene,  St.  Peter's  Port. 
Eldred  Beck,  Quevillette,  St.  Martin's,  Guernsey :  the  Prize,  5Z,  for  his 

2  years  and  4  months-old  **  Albert,"  fawn  and  white ;  bred  by  himself; 

sire,  a  prize  bull  of  Mrs.  Corey's ;  dam,  "  Fancy." 

Guernsey  Cotes  and  Heifers, 

John  Allnutt  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  4  years  4  months  and  4  daysoW 

"  Kerry,"  tortoiseshell ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Prince ;"  dun,  "Keny." 
Henry  De  Jersey  Le  Lachen,  Norgiots,  St.  Andrews,  Guernsey:  Second 

Prize,  6Z.,  for  his  4  years  8  months  and  25  days-old  **  Whitish,"  light  red 

and  white  ;  bred  by  Henry  Martel,  Corveoux,  Vale,  Guernsey. 
Eldred  Beck,  Quivillitte,  St.  Martins,  Guernsey  :  Third  Prize,  4?.,  for  hi*  6 

vears-old  "  Alice,"  fawn  and  white,  in-calf;  bred  by  the  late  Sr  "WUiam 

Collins,  St.  Peter's  Port. 
John  Bougier:  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  2  years  10  months  and  20  days-old 

"  Guernsey  Lily,"  pale  red  and  white,  in-calf;  bred  by  Nicholas  DomaiUei 

Marais,  St.  Peter's  Port. 
John  Allnutt  :  Second  Prize,  oZ.,  for  his  1  year  5  months  and  11  day»K)W 

**  Blossom,"  fawn,  in-calf ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, "  Prince ;"  dam,  •*  Yiotot" 


PRIZES  GIVEN   BY  THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGEICUL- 
TUEAL  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Polled  Aberdeen  and  Angus  BuUs. 

Thomas  Lyell,  Shielhill,  Kirriemuir,  Forfarshire :  First  Prize,  20?.,  for  W*  8 
years  3  months  and  16  days-old  **  Prospero,"  black  (Polled  Angus);  bwd 
by  himself;  sire,  **  Mariner ;"  dam,  **  Mary." 
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ta  Earl  op  Southesk,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Brechin,  Forfar :  Second  Prize,  10?., 
for  ^is  3  years  1  month  and  9  days-old  '*  Druid  *'  (225),  black  (Polled 
Angus);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Cupbearer  ;"  dam,  "Dora." 

?H0MA8  Lyell  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  4  years  3  months  and 
11  days-old  "Tom  Pipes"  black  (Polled  Angus) ;  bred  by  himself:  sire, 
"Mariner ;"  dam,  "  Lady  Ann." 

loBKBT  Walker,  Hillside  House,  Portlethen,  Aberdeen  :  the  Beserved  Num- 
ber^ to  his  5  years  2  months  and  15  days-old  "  Duke  of  Wellington," 
black  (Polled  Aberdeen  and  Angus);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Marquis;" 
dam,  "Lively." 

^Aiiis  Alexander  Pierson,  The  Guynd,  Arbroath,  Forfarshire :  First  Prize, 
20;.,  for  his  2  years  2  months  and  26  days-old  "  Young  Alford,"  black 
(Angus),  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Alford  ;**  dam,  "  Elizabeth." 

Robert  F.  0.  Farquharson,  Houghton,  Alford,  Aberdeen :  Second  Prize,  101., 
for  his  2  years  5  months  and  24  days-old  **  Garibaldi,'*  black  (Aberdeen- 
shire) ;  bred  by  William  McCombie,  Tillyfour,  Whitehouse,  Aberdeen ; 
sire,  "  Rob  Roy ;"  dam,  "  Pride  of  Aberdeen." 

■hb  Earl  of  Southesk  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  2 
months-old  "  Diodorus,"  black  (Angus)^  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Wind- 
sor "(221) ;  dam,  "Dora"  (332). 

^LEW  Paterson,  Mulben,  Blackhilloch,  Morayshire :  the  Beserved  Number,  to 
his  2  years  5  months  and  17  days-old  "  Prince  of  Wales,**  black  (Angus 
and  Aberdeen) ;  bred  by  George  Brown,  Westertown,  Fochabars,  Moray ; 
sire,  "  Prince  Albert "  (237) ;  dam,  "  Paris  Kate  "  (309). 

Villiam  McCombie,  Tillyfour,  Aberdeen :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  1  year  2 
months  and  23  days-old  "  Rifleman,"  black  (Aberdeenshire) ;  bred  by 
himself ;  sire,  "  Rob  Roy  ;"  dam,  "  Pride  of  Aberdeen." 

'homas  Lyell  :  Second  Prize,  6?.,  for  his  1  year  4  months  and  15  days-old 
"Commodore  Trunnion,'*  black  (Angus);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Tom 
Pipes**  (301)  ;  dam,  "Mary  of  Shielhill**  (563). 

*HE  Earl  of  Southesk  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  1  year  3  months 
and  27  days-old  "  Julius  Caesar,"  black  (Angus) ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, 
"  Lord  Clyde  **  (249) ;  dam.  "  Empress.*' 


Foiled  Aberdeen  and  Angus  Cows  and  Heifers, 

STilliam  McCombie  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  5  years  old  "  Pride  of  Aber- 
deen," black  (Aberdeenshire),  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Hanton  ;** 
dam,  "  Charlotte." 

Villiam  McCombie  :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  11  years  old  **  Charlotte," 
black  (Aberdeenshire),  in-milk ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, "  Angus ;"  dam, 
"  Lola  Montez." 

'he  Earl  of  Southesk:  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  6  years  3 
months  and  23  days-old  "  Queen**  (445),  black  (Angus),  in-calf;  bred  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  late  Robert  Scott,  Balwyllo ;  sire,  "  Rob  Roy"  (56) ; 
dam,  "Maggie**  (433). 

Villiam  McCombie  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  2  years  4  months  and  11  days- 
old,  "Lovely,"  black  (Aberdeenshire);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Rob 
Roy  ;"  dam,  "  The  Belle.*' 

Villiam  McCombie  :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  2  years  2  months  and  25  days- 
old  "  Zara,"  black  (Aberdeenshire) ;  bred  by  John  Collie,  Ardgay,  Forres, 
Elgin  ;  sire,  "  Kinnaird  ;**  dam,  "  Hinda." 
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The  Earl  of  Southesk  :  Third  Prize,  Silver"  Medai.,  for  his  2  yean  5 
months  and  12  davs-old  "  Columhia,**  hlack  (Angus)  ;  bred  by^lmnBelf ; 
sire,  "  Windsor  '*  (221) ;  dam,  "  Caroline." 

Robert  Walker,  Hillside  House,  Portlethen,  Aberdeen  t  the  BeaervedNtm- 
her  J  to  his  2  years  and  2  weeks-old  "  Perdita,'*  black  (Aberdeen  and 
Ans;us)  ;  bred  by  the  Earl  of  Southesk;  sire,  "Druid"  (225);  dam, 
"  Princess." 

The  Earl  of  Southesk  :  First  Prize,  8Z.,  for  bis  1  year  5  months  and  1  week- 
old  "  Rosetta,"  black  (Angus);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Druid"  (225) ; 
dam,  "  Rosebud  "  (460). 

Alew  Paterson  :  Second  Prize,  47.,  for  his  1  year  4  months  and  12  dayi-old 
black  (Angus  and  Aberdeen) ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Duke  ;**  dam, 
"  Beauty." 

Allan  Pollok,  Lismany,  Ballinasloe,  Galway  :  Third  Prize,  Silteb  Mkdal, 
for  his  1  year  2  months  and  18  days-old  "Kylemore,"  black;  Iwdljy 
himself;  dam,  "Molly;"  sire  of  dam,  «  Tillyfoiu:/' 

Polled  CroUotoay  BvlU, 

James  Beattie,  Newbie  House,  Annan,  Dumfries  :  Pirst  Prize,  20?.,  fai\ai 
7  years  and  2  months-old  "Mosstrooper  Srd,"  black  (Gralloway);lnd 
by  himself ;  sire,  "  Mosstrooper ;"  dam,  "  Lady." 

Joseph  Marsland,  Glenae,  Dumfries :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  4  yean  6 
months  and  4  days-old  "  Samson,"  black  (Galloway) ;  bred  by  Stmnd 
.    Cunningham,  Dimrod  Mill,  Kirkcudbright. 

James  Graham,  Meikle  Culloch,  Dalbeattie,  Kirkcudbright :  Third  Pri«i 
Silver  Medal,  for  his  5  years  1  month  and  13  days-old  ^^Hamulwl'' 
(201);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Guardsman  ;"  dam,  "Hannah*  (214). 

Patrick  Dudgeon,  Cargin,  Dumfries :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  3  yem  8 
months  and  16  days-old  «  Cargin,"  black  (Galloway) ;  bred  by  Mr.  HiDi- 
day,  Kirkcudbright. 

Alexander  Jardinb,  Applegirth,  Lockerbie,  Dumfries :  Krst  Prizei  1(K.,  ^ 
his  1  year  5  months  and  1  week-old  **  Hector,"  black  (Galloway^ ;  bied 
by  James  Cunningham,  Tarbrock,  Castle  Douglas,  Stewarlry  of  KiA" 
cudbright ;  sire,  "  Stanley ;"  dam,  "  Nancy." 

Patrick  Dudgeok  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  27  days- 
old  "  Frank," black  (Galloway);  bred  by  himself;  are,  "Caigin;"  diB, 
"  Susie." 

Polled  Galloioay  Cows  and  HeiferM. 

James  Beattie  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  5  years  and  3  months-old  "Bridtf- 
maid,"  black  (Galloway),  in-milk,  wiHi  calf  at  foot;  bred  by  himself;  9S^ 
"  Mosstrooper  3rd ;"  dam,  "  Bride." 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry,  Dnimlanrig,  Thomhill,  Dnxo- 
fries:  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  6  years  5  months  and  18  diy»^ 
"  McGiU"  (240),  black  (Galloway),  in-milk  and  in^alf ;  bred  W  himself ; 
sire,  "  Marshall ;  dam,  "  HaUiday." 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry  :  Third  Prize,  Silteb  Mnuii 
for  his  5  years  3  months  and  3  weeks-old  "  Bamdannooh,"  black  (GsD^ 
way),  in-milk  and  in-calf;  bred  by  William  Irving,  Bamdannoch,  AuW- 
girth  Bridge,  Dumfries ;  sire,  **  Young  Mosstroper  r  dam,  "  Soocie.'* 

Jameb  Graham  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years  4  months  and  4  days^ 
"  Emma  2ud,''  black  (Galloway) ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  «*  Sir  WilKiin, 
dam,  «  Hannah  "  (214). 
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Duke  op  Buccleuch  and  Queensberby  :  Second  Prize,  for  his  2  years 
5  months  and  2  days-old  "Mary,"  hlack  (Galloway),  in-calf;  bred  by 
iimself ;  sire,  "  Freebooter"  (203);  dam,  "Mary." 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberby  :  Third  Prize,  Silyeb  Medal, 
For  his  2  years  4  months  and  1  day-old  "Jean,"  black  (Galloway), 
in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Freebooter  **  (203);  dam,  "  Jean." 
Duke  op  Buccleuch  and  Queensbbbby  :  the  JReserved  Number^  to  his 

1  years  2  mouths  and  20  days-old  "  Agnes  "  (Galloway),  in-ealf ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Freebooter  "  (203) ;  dam,  "  McGiU  "  (240). 

Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensberry  :  First  Prize,  8Z.,  for  his  1  year 
3  months  and  20  days-old  "Miss  McGill,**  black  (Galloway);  bred  by 
liimself ;  sire,  "  Freebooter  "  (203) ;  dam,  **  McGiU  "  (240). 
jel  Thomson,  Blaiker,  Crocketford,  Kirkcudbright :  Second  Prize,  4?.,  for 
his  1  year  5  months  and  9  days-old  "  Queen  Mary,"  black,  with  a  little 
white  (Galloway);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Sir  William ;"  dam,  "  Mary." 
iioK  Dudgeon  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and 
24  days-old  "  Betty,'*  black  (Galloway) ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Cargin ;" 
dam,  "  Bessie."  , 

JEL  Thomson  :  the  Reserved  Number^  to  his  1  year  4  months  and  20 
days-old  "Duchess,"  black  (Galloway);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Sir 
William;"  dam,  "Maggie." 

Highland  Bulls. 

r  Malcolm,  Poltalloch,  Callton-Mor,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll :  First  Prize, 

20Z.,  for  his  6  years  and  1  month-old  "  Duntroon,"  brindled ;  bred  by  the 

Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  Taymouth,  Kenmure,  Perth. 

IN  Pollok,  Ronachan,  Clachan-Cantire,  Argyll :  Second  Prize,  10^,,  for 

his  7  years  2  months  and  1  week-old  "  Jura,"  black ;  bred  by  the  late 

Neil  Malcolm,  Poltalloch,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll 

"LETCHER,  Glenards  Tovermory,  Argyll,  and  Givon's  Grove,  Leatherhead, 

Surrey :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  5  years  and  1  month-old, 

yellow  or  chesnut ;  bred  by  himself. 

Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  Taymouth  Castle,  Aberfeldy,  Perth :  First 

Prize,  101.,  for  his  3  years  2  months  and  2  days-old,  dun ;  bred  by  himself; 

dam, "  Queen." 

2BT  Anderson,  Lochelhi  Kildrummie,  Nairn :  First  Prize,  101.,  for  his 

2  years  5  months  and  16  days-old,  black ;  bred  by  John  Gordon,  Balin- 
tomb,  Gran  town,  Inverness. 

Highland  Cows  and  Heifers. 

i  Malcolm  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  5  years  and  2  months-old  "  Shuna," 

dun,  in-milk  and  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Lailt;**  dam,  "  Bonny." 

IN  Pollok  :  Second  Prize,  6Z.,  for  his  4  years  and  18  days-old  **  Perth," 

black,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself. 

ER  Beattte,  Dannydeers,  Insch,  Aberdeen :  Third  Prize,  Silveb  Medal, 

for  his  4  years  and  5  months-old  yellow,  in-milk ;  bred  by  A.  Campbell, 

Ormsarry,  Argyll. 

AN  Pollok:    the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  7  years  and  2  months-old 

"  Blackie,'*  black,  in-milk ;  bred  by  Richard  D.  Campbell,  Jura,  Laggs- 

Jura,  Argyll. 

Mabquis  of  Breadalbane  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  3  years  2  months 

and  18  days-old  "  Prosaig,"  dun  ;  bred  by  himself;  dam,  "  Fessy-dhu." 
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The  Mabqihs  op  Breadalbane  :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  3  yean  3  moirfhs 
and  25  days-old  "Newrack,'*  cream  colour;  bred  by  himself;  dam, 
"  Grace." 

Allan  Pollok  :  Third  Prize,  Silvbb  Medal,  for  his  3  yeare  2  months  and 

2  weeks-old  "  Stonefield,"  yellow;  bred  by  himself. 

Robert  Anderson  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to  his  3  years  1  month  and  1  day- 
old  black ;  bred  by  John  Stewart  Duntallan,  Portree,  Isle  of  Skye. 
The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  :  First  Prize,  8Z.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and 

3  days-old  dun ;  bred  by  himself;  dam,  "  Queen." 

The  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  :  Second  Prize,  4Z.,  for  his  2  years  4  months 

and  17  days-old  dun;  bred  by  himself;  dam,  "  Dounag." 
John  Malcolm  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years  3  montb  and 

15  days-old  "lleeven,"  black;  bred  by  himself;  sire,   "Ford;"  dam, 

"  Reeven." 
John  Malcolm  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to  his  2  years  3  months  and  2  weds- 

old  *'  Scainvhor,"  black ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Ford ;"  dam,  "Scain- 

vohr." 

Ayrshire  BuUs, 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  Hamilton  Palace^  Lanaik:  Fink 

Prize,  20/.,  for  his  5  years  and  1  week-old  **  Sir  Colin,"  white  and  biow 

fleck^;  bred  by  James  Frew,  Ballinalloch,  Kilsyth,  Stirling;  Blie,*Sii 

Walter;"  dam,  "  Queen  of  Beauty." 
Walter  Weir,  BarmuUoch,  Springbum,  Lanark :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  Wi 

3  years  9  months  and  26  days-old  "  Lord  Douglas,"  brown  and  spcdded; 

bred  by  Adam  Strong  and  Co.,  Hoggam  Field,  Glasgow. 
John  Stewart,  Bumside  Cottage,  Strathaven,  Lanark :  First  Prize,  20?^  ^ 

his  2  years  and  3  months  old  "  Carnal,**  dark  brown  and  white;  bwdlw 

William  Craig,  Cunningham  Badland,  Dairy,  Ayr. 
The  Duke  of  Atholl,  Dunkcld,  Perth  :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  2  yean 

and  2  months-old,  white  and  brown ;  bred  by  James  Forrester,  Kepdff 

roch,  Gargnnoch,  Stirlingshire ;  sire,  "  Sir  Colin ;"  dam,  ••  Lady-duher.* 
John  Stewart  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  Ins  I  year  and  4  months-old,  **  Defiance,' 

white  flecked ;  bred  by  William  Eskin,  Back  of  Hill,  Houston,  Benftew. 
Alexander  Oswald,  Auchincruive,  Ayr :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  1  y* 

2  months  and  3  weeks-old  "  Saint  Quivox,"  dark  brown  and  white;  ow 

by  himself;  sire,  **  Charlie ;"  dam,  "  Marion." 
John  Stewart  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  1  year  and  2  monthwM 

flecked,  \vith  brown  and  white;    bred   by  John    Robertson,  Hacke* 

Dunlop,  Ayr. 

Ayrshire  Cows  and  Heifers, 

The  Duke  of  Atholl  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  7  years-old,  "  Golly  BSSHi 

white  and  red  spots ;  bred  by  —  Craig,  Colly  Hill,  Strathayen,  lADtric 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  :  Second  Prize,  6Z.,  for  his  4  yean  m 

27  days-old,  "  Merryton,"  white  and  red ;  bred  by  James  Howie,  Bom 

houses,  Galston,  Ayr. 
Mrs.  Wilson,  Forehouse,  Kilbarcham,  Renfrewshire:  Third  Prise^  SttVI 

Medal,  for  her  5  years  and  2  months-old,  brown  and  white. 
The  Duke  of  Atholl  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to  his  5  years  and  1  montlH)! 

" Castleburn,"  brown  and  white;   bred  by  James  Brown,  Cutiflto 

Kilwinning,  Ayrshire ;  dam,  "  Fleching." 
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Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  6  years 
2  months  and  3  weeks-old  "Kilbumie,"  dark  red;  bred  by  William 
Caldwell,  Boytleston,  Ardrossan,  Ayr, 

Eabl  of  Stbathmore,  Glamis  House,  Glamis,  Forfar :  Second  Prize,  5Z., 
for  his  3  years  1  mouth  and  2  weeks-old,  brown  and  white;  bred  by 
Lawrence  Drew,  Merry  ton,  Lanark ;  sire,  "  Sandy;"  dam,  **  Agnes." 
Earl  of  Strathmork  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  4  years  and 
2  months-old,  brown  and  white;  bred  by  Mr.  Logan,  East  Kilbride, 
Lanark. 

.  Wilson  :  the  Reserved  Number^  to  her  4  years  and  2  months-old,  brown 
and  white ;  bred  by  herself. 

i  Stewart  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old 
"  Corslet,"  brown  with  spots ;  bred  by  David  Cameron,  Corslet,  Newton 
Meams,  Renfrew. 

XANDER  Oswald  :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  2  years  and  2  months-old 
"  Edith,"  light  brown  and  white ;  bred  by  Mr.  Torrens,  Mount  Pleasant, 
Kilmains,  Ayr ;  sire,  "  Caledonia." 

lANDER  Oswald  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years  and 
2  months-old  "  Elizabeth,"  white  and  light  brown ;  bred  by  Mr.  Torrens ; 
sire,  "  Caledonia." 

ro  Tweedie,  Castle  Crawford,  Abington,  Lanark :  the  Reserved  Number^ 
to  his  2  years  1  month  and  3  days-old  "  Ewing,"  brown  and  white ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  The  Prince ;"  dam,  "  Ewing." 
a  Stewart  :  First  Prize,  8/.,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  "  Koxey," 
white  and  brown ;  bred  by  John  Marshall,  Arblees,  Motherwell,  Lanark. 
J  Stewart  :  Second  Prize,  4?.,  for  his  1  year  and  2  months-old  "  Basay," 
brown  and  white  flecked :  bred  by  William  Stirrat,  Lochrig,  Kilbumie, 
Ayr. 

s  Stewart  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old 
"  Rosy,"  brown ;  bred  by  James  Orr,  Lochrig,  Kilbimie,  Ayr. 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  :  the  Reserved  Number^  to  his  1  year 
1  month  and  11  days-old  "  Jessie,"  white  and  red ;  bred  by  Lawrence 
Drew,  Merryton,  Hamilton,  Lanark ;  dam,  "  Airdochrigg." 


HORSES. 

Tfiorough-bred  SiaUioru. 

ry  Richard  Phillips,  Albert  Gate,  Knightsbridge,  and  Willesden  Pad- 
docks, Kilburn,  Middlesex:  First  Prize,  lOoX,  for  his  9  years-old. 
"  Ellington,"  dark  brown ;  bred  by  Admiral  Harcourt,  Sareton  Park, 
Bedale,  Yorkshire ;  sire,  "  The  Flying  Dutchman ;"  dam,  "  Ellerdale." 
RLEs  Edwards  Johnstone,  106,  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square: 
Second  Prize,  25/.,  for  his  6  years-old  "The  Marionette,"  brown;  bred 
by  Mr.  Johnstone,  Sheffield-lane  Paddocks,  Sheffield,  Yorkshire;  sire, 
"  Touchstone  ;"  dam,  "  Marion." 

HussEY,  Stud  Farm,  Skirmett,  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxfordshire:  the 
Reserved  Number ,  to  his  13  years-old,  "Sir  John  Barleycorn,"  dark 
brown ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  The  Baron ;"  dam,  "  Loveslip." 
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Hunter  StaUians. 

»JoHN  Manning,  Orlingbury,  Wellingborough,  Northamptonshire :  First  Priw, 
30?.,  for  his  5  years-old  "  British  Statesman,"  very  dark  bay ;  bred  by 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  Bart.,  Bray  ton  Hall,  Carlisle;  siie,  ^'Britiji 
Yeoman ;"  dam,  "  Madam.** 

lious  John  Coopeb,  Blythburgh  Lodge,  near  Haleswortfa,  Suffolk:  Seoood 
Prize,  15?.,  for  his  3  years-old  "Billy  Barlow,**  bay;  bred  by  Mr.  ^«- 
guson,  Harcour  Lodge,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  ;  sire,  "  Koyal  RavenhilL'* 

RoBEBT  Glasscock,  Great  Saling,  Braintree,  Essex :  the  Bemrved  Ntrnkft 
to  his  16  years-old  "Horatio,"  dark  brown;  bred  by  Thomas  Dixoa 
Ridley,  Chelmsford ;  sire,  "  Cain.'* 

Hunter  Brood  Mares, 

Lord  Bebnebs,  Keythorp  Hall,  Leicester :  First  Prize,  2(W.,  for  his  14  yean- 
old  "  Barbara,"  bay ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Sporteinan." 

Hunter  Geldings. 

UoBERT  AND  JoHN  RussELL,  Hortou  Kirby,  Dartford,  Kent :  First  Priie,  2Wn 

for  their  5  years  and  2  months-old^  chesnut ;  bred  by  John  Bottdl, 

Horton  Kirby  ;  sire,  "  Marsyas." 
John  Henby  Elwes,  Colesboume,  Cheltenham :  Second  Prize,  10^  fiff  his 

5  years-old,  bay ;  sire,  "  Prince  Royal." 
John  B.  Booth,  Killerby,  Catterick,  Yorkshire :  the  Beserved  Number,  Ui  bis 

4  years-old,  "  Beechwood,"  bay  and  brown ;  bred  by  S.  AtkinsoD,  Dw- 

lington  ;  sire,  "  Lancewood." 

Hunter  Mare, 

John  Robinson,  Hutton,  Rudly-by-Yarm,  Yorkshire :  First  Prise,  201.,  fi» 
his  4  years-old  "Lady  Bird,"  bay;  bred  by  himself;  dun,  "Clflviw^ 
Lass." 

Carriage  Stallions. 

Gkorge  Holmes,  Newbegin,  Beverley,  Yorkshire:  First  Prize,  20i.,forhB 
4  years-old  "  Young  Pottinger,"  brown ;  bred  by  Mr.  Dodsworth,  Seame^i 
Yarm ;  sire,  "  Pottinger." 

Joseph  Kitchin,  Dunsdale,  Westerham,  Kent :  Second  Prize,  lOL,  for  bis 
7  years-old  "  Speculation,*'  bay ;  bred  by  Marmaduke  Walker,  Adding- 
ton  Lodge,  Croydon,  Surrey ;  sire,  "  Cleveland  Short  Legs  ;**  diOi 
"Coldstream." 

Carriage  Brood  Mare, 

Tious  John  Coopee  :  First  Prize,  20/.,  for  his  7  years-old  bay ;  bred  \ij  1^' 

Turdell,  Sutton,  Yorkshire ;  sire,  "  Brutandorf." 
Geobge  Holmes:  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  10  years-old,  '•Polly,'* bay; 

bred  by  Mrs.  Maughan,  Normanby,  Middlesborough ;  sire,  •«  DlnitiJoiU 

Stranger." 
Henby    Platt,    Bryn-y-Newadd,    Bangor,    Carnarvonshire:    the   Seservt^ 

Numhery  to  his  7  years-old,  "  Wonderful  Lass,"  bay ;   l«ed  hy  Jobi 

Smith,  Longnewton,  Darlington  ;  sire,  "  Wonderful  Lad." 
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Boadster  Stallions, 

LUAM  Johnson,  Billinghay,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire :  First  Prize,  201,,  for 
his  10  years-old  "  Merry-legs,"  bay ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Old  Merry- 
legs;"  dam,  *  Negotiation." 

STiNGTON  Maetin,  The  Lawns,  Downham,  near  Ely,  Cambridgeshire : 
Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  6  years-old  "  Crocus,"  brown ;  bred  by  him- 
self ;  sire,  "  Young  Fire-away." 

fNis  TopHAM  Moss,  16,  Camden  Terrace,  Leeds,  Yorkshire :  the  Reserved 
Number,  to  his  5  years-old  **  Buck  Merry-legs,"  bay ;  bred  by  himself ; 
sire,  "  Flying  Buck ;"  dam,  "  Miss  Burlington." 

Boadster  Brood  Mares. 

ATHAN  Peel,  Knowlmere  Manor,  Clitheroe,  Yorkshire :  First  Prize,  20Z., 
for  his  19  years-old  "  Jessie,"  brown ;  sire,  **  Sportsman." 

an  JoscELiNK  Percy,  Eskrigg,  Wigton,  Cumberland:  Second  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  4  years-old  "  Crafty,"  brown  ;  bred  by  Mrs.  Dalzcll,  Stainburn 
Hall,  Workington,  Cumberland ;  sire,  **  The  Judge  ;"  dam,  **  Crafty." 

Agricultural  Stallions  (^Suffolks), 

IMAN  BiDDELL,  Playford,  Ipswich,  Suffolk :  First  Prize,  30/.,  for  his  5  years 

and  3  months-old  "  Colonel,"  chesnut ;  bred  by  Thomas  Read,  Rendles- 

ham,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk ;  sire,  "  Major." 
>MAS  Crisp,  Butley  Abbey,  Wickham  Market :  Second  Prize,  151.,   for  his 

12  years-old   "  Marquis,"   chesnut ;  bred   by  Charles  Cordy,  Trimley, 

Ipswich ;  sire,  "  Royal  Duke  "  (the  late  Mr.  Catlin's). 
)MA8  Crisp  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  6  years  old  "  Champion,"  chesnut ; 

bred  by  C.  Bamc,  Kettleburgh,  Wickham  Market;  sire,  "Boxer." 
fRY  Giles,  jun..  Bull  Hill,  Great  Clacton,  Colchester,  Essex :  First  Prize, 

20?.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  10  days-old  "  Boxer,"  chesnut ;  bred 

by  himself;  sire,  "  Hick's  Prince;"  dam,  "  Brock." 
►MAS  Crisp:   Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years-old,  chesnut;  bred  by 

himself ;  sire,  "  Marquis." 
J.IAM  Stearn,  Elmset  Hall,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk :  the  Reserved  Number,  to 

his  2  years  1  month  and  3  weeks-old  "Young  Boxer,"  red  chesnut; 

bred  by  G.  F.   Parson,  Waldringfield,  Sudbury,   Suffolk;  sire,   «*01d 

Boxer." 

Agricultural  Mares  and  Fillies  {Suffolks), 

iLiAM  Thompson,  jun..  Rose  Cottage,  Tliorpe,  Colchester :  First  Prize,  20?., 
for  his  9  years-old  "  Darby,"  chesnut. 

TJEL  WoLTON,  Ncwboum  Hall,  Woodbrid2:e,  Suffolk :  Second  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  7  vears-old  "  Mosgy,"  chesnut ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  Catlin's 
"  Royal  Duke  ;"  dam,  **  Moggy." 

^ard  Go  wing  Hodgson,  Charsfield  Hall,  Wickham  Market :  the  Reserved 
Number,  to  his  G  years-old  "Smart,"  chesnut;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
Barthropp's  "  Canterbury  Pilgrim." 

RGE  ToMLiNE,  M.P.,  Noctou,  Ipswich,  Suffolk  :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his 
2  years  and  2  months-old,  chesnut ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Hero;"  dam, 
"  Darby." 
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Nathaniel  George  Barthbopp,  Cretingbam  Rookery,  Wickham  Market: 
Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  2  years-old,  chesnut ;  bred  by  William  Keer, 
Lcvington,  Ipswicb  ;  sire,  Bartbropp's  **  Hero." 

Samuel  Wolton  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  bis  2  years-old,  cbesnut ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  Bartbopp's  "  Hero;*'  dam,  **  Smart." 

Agricultural  Stallions  (not  Suffdks). 

George  Kempson,  Pegsdon  Bottom  Farm,  Hitchin,  Herts :  First  Prize,  30/., 
for  bis  3  years-old  "  Young  Champion,"  bay ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, 
"  Lion  King ;"  dam,  "  Diamond." 

Matthew  Heed,  Beamish  Bum,  Chester-le-street,  Durham :  Second  Prize, 
IbL,  for  his  6  years  and  1  month-old  "  England's  Glory,"  bay ;  bred  by 
William  Pank,  Borough  Fen,  Northamptonshire ;  sire,  "  England's 
Glory ;"  dam,  "  Sweep." 

John  Brown,  Compton,  Newbury,  Berks :  the  Reserved  Number^  to  bis 
4  years  and  1  month-old  "  Benjamin  Bobbin,"  dark  grey ;  bred  by 
William  Aldworth,  Frilford,  Abingdon,  Berks  ;  sire,  "  The  Bloomer." 

David  Begbie,  Morden,  Mitcham,  Surrey :  First  Prize,  20Z.,  for  his  2  years 
1  month  and  3  days-old  **  Young  Briton,"  grey;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Young  England's  Glory." 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  M.P.,  Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor,  Carnarvon- 
shire :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  5  days-old,  bay ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Nonpareil ;"  dam,  "  Coll," 

James  Oram,  Shellingford,  Farringdon,  Berkshire :  the  Reserved  Number,  to 
his  2  years  and  26  days-old  "Young  Champion,"  chesnut;  bred  by 
himself;  dam,  ^  Diamond." 

Agricultural  Mares  und  Fillies  (not  Suffdks), 

John  Gay  Attwater,  Hallingwood  Farm,  Cubberley,  Cheltenham,  Glou- 
cestershire :  First  Prize,  20/.,  for  his  6  years-old  "  Bonnie,"  roan ;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  "  Young  Noble ;"  dam,  "  Diamond." 

Edward  Redding,  Compton  Marsh,  Farringdon,  Berks :  Second  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  11  years  2  months  and  2  weeks-old  " Diamond,"  dark  brown; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  The  Farmer's  Glory ;"  dam,  "Jewell." 

The  late  Sir  Hobert  George  Throckmorton,  Bart,  Buckland,  Farringdon : 
the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  9  years-old  "  Smiler,"  brown. 

Edward  Phillimore,  119,  High  Street,  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire :  First 
Prize,  15Z.,  for  his  2  years  2  months  and  12  days-old  "  Bonny,"  iron 
grey  ;  bred  by  John  Waddingham,  Guiting  Grange,  Winchcombe,  Glouoee- 
tershire ;  sire,  "  Sir  William  ;"  dam,  **  &nny.'* 

The  Duke  of  Eichmond,  Goodwood,  Chichester,  Sussex :  Second  Prize,  lOi., 
for  his  2  years-old  "  Sally,"  bay ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Old  Briton ;" 
dam,  **  Clyde." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  2  years-old  "  Clyde," 
brown ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Young  Briton ;"  dam,  "  Jane." 

Bray  Stallions. 

John  Foster,  Bingham,  Nottingham :  Prize  30?.,  for  his  4  years-old  "  Enter- 
prise," black  roan ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Young  Champion ;"  Aam 
«  Beauty." 
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William  Henby  Neale,  Old  Eclipse  Inn,  Mansfield,  Nottinghamsbire :  Prize 
201.,  for  his  2  years-old  ''London  Prince,"  dark  grey;  bred  by  himself; 
are,  **  Waterloo ;"  dam,  "  Bonny." 

Dray  Mares  and  FUlies. 

William  Fullard,  Thomey,  near  Peterborough,  Cambs :  Prize  20Z.,  for  his 
7  years-old  ** Bonny,"  bay;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  *' Golden  Ball;" 
dam,  "Bright." 

JoHK  K.  Tombs,  Langford,  Lechlade,  Gloucestershire:  Prize  15Z.,  for  his 
2  years-old,  dark  bay. 

Pony  Stallions  above  12^  and  under  14  hands, 

WnuAM  Blenkibon,  Middle  Park,  Eltham,  Kent :  First  Prize,  152.,  for  his 

10  or  11  years-old  "  Napoleon,"  dun  (Welsh). 
lliGHASL  Sherbino  Ashwell,  Barrowby,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire:  Second 

Prize,  SI,,  for  his  4  years  10  months  and  15  days-old,  chesnut ;  bred  by 

himself;  sire,  "  Record ;"  dam,  "  Lady  Jane." 
Jomr  Beevob,  M.D.,  Mill  Ghite,  Newark,  Notts:  the  Reserved  Number^  to  his 

22  years-old  "Bobby,"  bay;   bred  by  the  late  W.  K.  Ramsay;   sire, 

"Round  Robin.»' 

Pony  Mares  above  12^  and  under  14  hands. 

Frascjs  Cook  Matthews,  Driffield,  Yorkshire :   First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his 

6  years-old  "  Ozone,"  brown  (roadster) ;  sire,  "  Croton  Oil." 
Feedebick  Bbanwhitb,  Long  Melford,  Sudbury,  Suffolk :  Second  Prize,  5^, 

for  his  6  years-old  "Pretty  Giri,"  roan  ("Norfolk);   bred  by  himseli ; 

sire,  "  Phenomenon ;"  dam,  "  Brown  Bess. 
JoHH  Beevob,  M.D.  :  the  Jteserved  Number,  to  his  4  years-old  "  Brazilia/' 

chesnut ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Bobby ;"  dam,  "  Manilla." 

Pony  Geldings  above  12^  and  under  14  hands. 

Fbedebick  Bbanwhite  ;  the  Prize  10?.,  for  his  5  years-old  "  Pretty  Boy," 
roan  (Norfolk) ;  bred  by  Mr.  Wibrew,  Shimpling,  Sudbury ;  sire,  "  St 
Hubert." 

Pony  StalUons  not  exceeding  12^  hands. 

Thomas  Bakeb,  Lynton,  Barnstaple,  Devon  :  the  Prize  15?.,  for  his  5  yeanK>ld 
"  G«m,"  bay  (Exmoor) ;  bred  by  Robert  Smith,  Emmett's  Grange,  South 
Molton,  Devon  ;  sire,  "  Grey  Friar ;"  dam,  "  Tickle-me-gently." 

Pony  Mares  not  exceeding  12^  hands. 

William  Henby  Walkeb,  Wennington,  Romford,  Essex :  First  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  5  years-old  "  Kitty,"  mixed  colour  (Home-bred). 

John  Jbffkbies  Stone,  Ashton  Villa,  Wickham-road,  Upper  Lewisham- 
road,  Kent:  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  3  years  1  month  15  days-old 
"Cambria,"  brown  (Welsh)  ;  bred  by  Frederick  Nevins  Flintoff,  Scybor- 
wen  House,  Llantrissant,  Usk,  Monmouthshire. 

Pony  Oeldings  not  exceeding  12^  hands. 

LoBD  Bbatbbooke,  Heyden,  Royston,  Essex :  the  Prize  10?.,  for  his  5  years- 
old  "  Comet,"  grey  (Exmcwr). 
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Clydesdale  Stallions  and  CoUs. 

IS  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  Hamilton  Palace,  Lanark:  First 
Prize,  3(W.,  for  his  7  years  and  11  days-old  "Sir  Walter  Scott,* bay; 
bred  by  George  Scott,  Ban,  Largs,  Ayr ;  sire,  "  Clyde ;"  dam,  "  Maggie.** 

LLiAM  Kerr,  Lochend,  Kilburnie,  Ayrshire :  Second  Prize,  15/.,  for  his 
6  years  and  15  days-old  **  Champion,*'  bay ;  bred  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
Auchenbothy,  Kilmalcolm,  Renfrew ;  sire,  '*  Prince  ;'*  dam,  "  Jest." 

liLTAM  Stirling,  M.P.,  Kerr,  Dunblane,  Perth:  Third  Prize,  Silver 
Mkdal,  for  his  5  years  1  mouth  and  2  weeks-old  •*  Forth,"  bay ;  brod  by 
himself;  sire,  "Clyde;**  dam,  "Dariing.** 

iss  M*Artnet,  Muchhart,  Perth :  the  Reserved  Number^  to  his  4  yean  and 

1  month-old  "Garibaldi,"  bay;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Clyde;*  dam, 
"  Nance.** 

BERT  MowBBAY,  Cambus,  Clackmannan  :  First  Prize,  201.,  for  his  2  yeais 

2  months  and  17  days-old,  bay ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, "  Prince  of  WaUs  ;* 
dam,  "  Tipsey.'* 

NiEL  Logan,  Netherton,  Renfrew :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  3  years-old 

"  Ran  tan  Robin,**  brown  ;  bred  by  Samuel  Boyd,  Ardnacross,  Campbel- 

ton,  Argyll ;  sire,  "Lofty;"  dam,  "Nancy." 
IN  Hendrifs,  Kirkwood,  Coatbridite,  Lanark  :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Meqal, 

for  his  2  years  and  1  month-old  "  Colonel,**  dark  bay ;  bred  by  D,  C.  R. 

C.  Buchanan,    Drumpella,    Coatbridge ;   sire,  "  Ben   Lomond  ;*   dam, 

"  Jessie.** 
assT  Mowbray  :  the  Reserved  Number^  to  his  2  years  5  months  and  2  days* 

old ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Prince  of  Wales  ,•"  dam,  "  Jess.* 

Clydesdale  Mares  and  Fillies. 

IN  Kerr,  Morton,  Mid  Calder,  Edinburgh :  First  Prize,  201.,  for  bis  6  years- 
old  "  Rosie,**  brown. 
sfES  Gray,  Blawart  Hill,  Yoker,  Renfrew:    Second  Prize,  102^.,  for  bis 

5  years  and  1  month-old  "  Jessie,"  bay;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Rob 

Roy;*'  dam,  "Jessie.** 
LONKL  Buchanan,  Drumpellier  House,  Coatbridge,  Lanark :  Third  Prize, 

Silver  Medal,  for  his  12  years-old  "  Jess,"  black. 
[LLIAM  Stirling,  M.P.  :  First  Prize,  16?.,  for  his  6  years  1  month  and  16 

days-old  "Nancy,**  bay;   bred  by  Moses  Steven,  Bellahouston,  Govan 

by  Glasgow ;  sire,  "  Lord  Raglan  ;**  dam,  **  Maggie.** 
E  Dure  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  :  Second  Prize,  SI.,  for  his  3  3re«iB  11 

months  and  19  days-old  "  Princess  Maud,**  bay  ;  bred  by  William  Pad^, 

Balcohaoaran,  Dalminen,  Dumbarton ;  sire,  "  Sir  Colin  ;**  dam,  *' Jess." 
illiam  Stirling,  M.P. :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  7  years  and 

2  months-old  "Jess,"  light  bay;  bred  by  Andrew  Buchanan,  Mitton, 

Kilmalcolm,  Renfrew  ;  sire,  "  Prince.** 
ILLIAM  Stirling,  M.P. :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  3  years  11  months 

and  4  days-old  "  Bessy,**  bwy  ;  bred  by  Hugh  Roger,  Attiquin,  Maybok^ 

Ayr;  sire,  "Farmer's  Glory;"  dam,  "Maggie." 
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R«KBT  FiKSiLAY,  Easterhill,  6las«;ow :  Firet  Prise,  107.,  for  hk  3  yean  1 

month  and  2  weeks-old  "  BeMsie  Bell,"  bjiy ;  bied  by  Mr.  Park. 
BoBBBT  FiKDLAY  :  Second  Prize,  5if.,  for  his  3  yeaiv  and  1  month-idd  ^M%^ 

Gray,"  bay ;  bred  by  himself. 
JoBH  HxNi>&TK8 :  Third  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  3  years-old  '*  Jane," 

hay ;  bred  by  Andrew  Dunlop,  Tirt'erguss,  Campbelton. 
Auuai  PoLLOK,  Ronachan,  Eyntire :  the  Reserved  Number^  to  his  3  yeazs 

2  months  and  2  weeks-old  '* Jean,**  light  hay;  bred  by  Mmself ;  sire, 

"  Broom  ;*'  dam,  "  Jessie." 


SHEEP. 

Xetecrter  JBtovt. 

WnuAM  SuvDAT,  Holme  Pierrepoint,  Notte :  FirBC  Piue,  202.,  for  his  16 

months-old ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  M.  Y." 
Tbovas  Edwabd  Pawlbtt,  BeestoBi,  Sandy,  Bedsi  Seomd  Priae,  10?.,  fior  his 

15  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Sanday  :  Third  Prize,  52.,  for  bis  16  ]iionth»<>ld ;  brad  by  himself; 

8ire,"L.  X." 
TfiOMAS  Edward  Pawlbtt:  the  Meserwed  Nwnber^ io  bis  15  mouths-old; 

bred  by  himself. 
WiCLiAV  Sandat  :  the  Gold  Mbdal,  and  FHrst  Prize,  20?.,  for  his  2  yean 

and  4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  '*  G.  N," 
WiUJAM  Sakday  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  3  years  ftnd  4  months-old ;  bred 

by  hjmself;  sire,  "  G.  N." 
William  Sahday:  Third  Prize,  BL,  for  his  3  years  and  4  moaths-old;  bred 

by  himself;  sire,  **W.  X." 
William  Sand  ay  :  the  Beaerved  Number^  to  his  2  years  and  4  months-old.; 

bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  G.  N." 

Leicester  Ewee — Pern  rfFiva, 

William  Sanday  :  First  Prize,  202.,  for  his  16  months-old ;  bred  by  hiiraelf. 

William  Sajiday  :  Second  Prize,  102.,  for  Ids  16  months-old ;  bred  by  him- 
self. 

William  Lovel,  Naferton  Granse,  Driffit^d,  Torkshirei  Third  Prize,  52.,  for 
his  15  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lbutbkant-Colokel  William  Tnok,  Thorpe  Constantine,  TaiP worth,  Staf- 
fordshire :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  16  months-old;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  D.  W.,"  the  property  of  William  Sanday. 

Lincoln  Bams. 

Thomas  Bxtmpstead  Marshall,  Branston,  TJnooIiMhirB :  First  Prize,  1S2.,  for 

bis  15  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Bumpstead  Marshall  :  Second  Pnfes,  102.,  for  bis  15  monihs  and 

2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
Jaxks  Mayfibi J),  Billinghay  Dales,  GoBin^by,  liseofai^ire :  Thinl  Prize, 

62.,  for  his  16  months-old  ;  bred  by  Charles  Battersby,  6c»tteme,  Lincoln. 
JoHK  Clarke,  Old  Bank  House,  Lone;  Sutton,  Lincolnshire:  the  Beeerved 

Number,  to  his  15  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

rf2 
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Thomas  Bumfstead  Mabshall:  First  Prize,  15Z.»  for  his  3  years  and  3 
montbs-old;  bred  by  himself. 

Jqhn  Glabke  :  Second  Prize,  10^,  for  his  3  years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old; 
bred  by  himself. 

James  Matfield  :  Third  Prize,  52.,  for  his  2  years  and  3  months-old;  bred 
by  himself. 

John  Clarke  :  the  Beserved  Number^  to  his  3  years  3  months  and  2  weeks- 
old  ;  bred  by  Thomas  Marshall. 

Lincoln  Ewes — Pens  of  Five, 

William  Gbeetham,  Stainfield,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire  ;  First  Prize,  15Z.,  for 
his  15  months  and  3  weeks-old;  bred  by  himself. 

Cotstoold  Earns. . 

William  Gabke,  Kilkenny  Farm,  Bibury,  Fairford,  Glouoestershire :  First 
Prize,  151.  f  for  his  16  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Edward  Handy,  Sierford,  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire :  Second  Prize,  102., 
for  his  15  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Lane,  Broadfield  Farm,  Northleach,  Gloucestershire :  Third  Prize, 
5Lf  for  his  14  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

WiLUAM  Gabne  :  the  Beserved  Number ^  to  his  16  months-old;  bred  by  him- 
self. 

William  Lane  :  First  Prize,  152.,  for  his  3  years  4  months  and  3  weeks^ld ; 
bred  by  himself. 

William  Lane  :  Second  Prize,  102.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  2  weeks- 
old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sdwabd  Handt  :  Third  Prize,  52.,  for  his  3  years  3  months  and  2  weeks-old ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Robert  Gabne,  Aldsworth,  Northleach,  Gloucestershire:  the  Beserved 
Number,  to  his  2  years  and  4  months-old ;  bred. by  himself, 

dotswold  Ewes — Pens  of  Five. 
William  Lane  :  First  Prize,  152.,  for  his  16  months-old ;  to^d  by  himself. 
John  King  Tombs,  Langford,  Lechlade,  Gloucestershire :  Second  Prize,  102., 

for  his  16  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Lane  :  Third  Prize,  52.,  for  his  15  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred 

by  himself. 
John  King  Tombs:  the  Beserved  Number ,  to  his  16  months-old;  bred  by 

himself. 

Kentish  or  Bomney  Marsh  Bams. 

Fbedebick  Mubton,  Smceth,  Ashford,  Kent :  First  Prize,  152.,  f<nr  his  15 
months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Blake,  Sycamore  House,  Dymchurch,  Folkestone,  Kent:  Second 
Prize,  102.,  for  his  14  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

George  Jenner,  Parsonage  House,  Udimore,  Rye,  Sussex :  Third  Prize,  52., 
for  his  15  months-old;  bred  by  Robert  Kenward,  New  Place. Farm, 
Icklesham,  Rye. 

Thomas  Blake  :  the  Beserved  Numher,  to  his  14  months-old ;  bred  by  him- 
self. 
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Tbokas  Blakb  :  First  Prize,  15^.,  for  his  4  years  and  2  months-old ;  hred 

by  himself; 
Thomas  Blakb  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  4  years  and  2  months-old ;  bred 

by  himself. 
Fbxdebick  Mubton  :  Third  Prize,  52.,  for  his  3  years  and  3  months-old ; 

b^  by  himself. 
Fbsdebick  Mubton  :  the  Reserved  Number^  to  his  2  years  and  3  months-old ; 

bred  by  himself. 

Kentish  or  Bomney  Marsh  Ewes — Pens  of  Five. 

Fbedebick  Mubton  :  First  Prize,  151.,  for  lus  15  months-old ;  bred  by  him- 
self 

Fbsdebick  Mubton:  Second  Prize,  107.,  for  his  15  months-old;  bred  by 
himself. 

Geobob  Jenneb:  Third  Prize,  51.,  for  his  15  months-old;  bred  by  James 
Hilder,  T^ee  Farm,  Rye,  Sussex. 

Chablks  Mubton,  Lynstead,  Sittingboume,  Kent:  the^ Reserved  Number,  to 
his  14  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Long-wooUed  Bams  {not  Leicesters,  lAncdns^  Cotswolds^  or  Kentish). 

John  Lynn,  Church  Farm,  Stroxton,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire:  First 'Prize, 
15L,  for  his  16  months-old  (Lincoln  and  Leicester) ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Lynn  :  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  16  months-old  (Lincoln  and  Leices- 
ter) ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Lynn  :  Third  Prize,  51.,  for  his  16  months-old  (Lincoln  and  Leicester) ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Hugh  Aylueb,  West  Dereham  Abbey,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk :  the  Reserved 
Number,  to  his  16  months-old  (West  Dereham) ;  bred  by  himself. 

Joseph  Simpson,  Spoflforth  Park,  Wetherby,  Yorkshire :  First  Prize,  15/.,  for 
his  3  years  and  3  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Joseph  Simpson  :  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  2  years  and  3  months-old ;  bred 
by  himself. 

Joseph  Simpson  :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  3  years  3  months  and  1  week-old; 
bred  by  himself. 

John  Lynn  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  (Lincoln 
and  Leicester) ;  bred  by  himself. 

Long-woolled  Ewes — Pens  of  Five  (not  Leicesters,  Lincolns^  CotswcUds, 

or  Kentish). 

HuOH  Aylmeb:  First  Prize,  15/.,  for  his  16  months-old  (West  Dereham).; 

bred  by  himself. 
Joseph  Simpson  :  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  15  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
John  Kino  Tombs  :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  16  months-old  (Cotswold  Grey) ; 

bred  by  himself. 

South  Down  Rams, 

The  Eabl  of  Radnob,  Coleshill  House,  Highworth,  Wilts :  First  Prize,  202^ 

for  his  15  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Riqden,  Hove,  Brighton,  Sussex :  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  16 

monihs-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
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William  Riqdbn  :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  16  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Riqden  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  16  months-old ;  bred  by 
himself. 

William  Hioden  :  the  Gold  Medal,  and  First  Prize,  20Z.,  for  his  3  years 
and  4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Walmngham,  Merton  Hall,  Thet^ord,  Norfolk :  Second  Prize,  lOi.,  for 
his  2  years  3  mouths  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Wal^ingham  :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  2  years  3  montlis  md  2  weeks- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Walsinghxm  :  the  Reserved  Nuniberj  to  Mb  2  years  3*  months  and  2 
weeks-old ;  bred  l^  himself, 

Soidh'Doum  EweB—Few  cf  five. 

The  late  Sir  T^obert  George  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  Bnckland,  FarringdcD, 

lierks :  First  Prize,  20^.,  for  his  16  months-old  ;  bred  by  himaelL 
Lord  Wal81Kgham  :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  15  months  md  2  weeks-old ; 

bred  by  himself. 
The  KARfi  of  Radnor:  Third  Prize,  52.,  for  his  15 months-old ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Lord  WALSiifGBAM :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  19  raonths  and  2  wteks-old ; 

bred  by  himself. 

Shropshire  Bams. 

Thomas  Hortok,  Harnage  Grange,  Shrewsbury,  Salop  :  Krst  Prize,  151,  for 

his  alx>ut  15  months-old  **  Lord  Salop  ;*'  bred  by  nimself ;  sire,  **  Duke  of 

Kent." 
Thomas  Mansell,  Adcott  Hall,  Shrewsbury :  Second  Prize,  lOL,  for  his  15 

months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
£[ekr7  Matthews,   Montford,  Shrewsbury:    Third  Prize,  57.,  for  his  15 

months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Horley,  Jun.,  The  Fosse,  near  Leamington,  Warwickshire:    the 

Reserved  Number,  to  his  15  motiths-old  ^*  Black  Prince  the  2nd ;"  bred  by 

himself ;  sire,  "  Black  Prince." 
Thomas  Horlet,  Jun. :  First  Prize,  151.,  for  his  3  years-  3  months  and  15 

days-old  **  Havelock  ;**  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  **  Young  Buckskin.* 
Price  William  Bowen,  Shrawardine  Castle,  Shrewpbury :  Second  Prize,  101., 

for  his  4  years  and  3  months-old  "  Patentee  4th ;"  bred  by  8.  l^rd.  The 

Lees,  Statibrd  ;  sire,  *'  Patentee.*' 
Thomas  Horton  :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  3  years  3  months  and  2  we^s-dd 

"  St.  Patrick  ;"  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Old  Shropshire." 
LoBD  Wenlock,  Bourton  Cotta<!e,  Much  Wenlock,  Sklop :  the  Reserved  Num- 
ber, to  iiis  2  years  and  3  months-old  "  'i  ommy  No,  1 ;"  bised  by  himself; 

sire,  "  Old  ttheep ;"  dam,  **  Queen  13et  2nd.'' 

Shropshire  Ewes — Pens  of  five. 

James  and  Edward  Crane,  Shrawardine.  Shrewsbury :  First  Prize,  15/.,  for 
their  I  year  3  months  and  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  themselves. 

Jambs  and  FIdward  Crane  :  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  their  15  montha-old;  bred 
by  themselves. 

Henrt  Matthews  :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and  2i 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
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Tbohab  Hoblbt,  Jun. :  the  Beserved  Number^  to  bis  15  months^Id,  fared  by 
himself. 

Hampshire  and  West-Qmntry  Dawm  Itams. 

Bi'EFHEW  Kino,  Old  Hay  ward  Farm,  Hungerford,  Berks :  First  Prise,  1«., 

for  bis  16  montbs  aud  2  weeks-old  (West  Country  Down) ;  bred  by 

liimself. 
Stephen  King  :  Second  Prize,  ICL,  for  bis  16  months  and  2  weeks-old  (West 

Country  Down)  ;  bred  by  himself. 
JoKS  Reeks  Neate,  Nortbington  Farm,  Overton,  Hants:  Third  Prize,  W., 

for  bis  1 7  mouths  and  1  week-old  (Improved  Hampshire  Down) ;  Uied  by 

himself. 
James  L.  Waldron,  Marridge  Hill,  Ramsbiiry,  Wilts  :  the  Beserved  NuTriber, 

to  his  16  months  2  weeks  and  4  days-old  (West  Country  Down) ;  bred  by 

himself. 
William  Humfbey,  Oak  Ash,  Chaddlcworth,  Wantage,  Berks :  First  Prize, 

15/.,  for  his  2  years  and  5  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Humfbey  :  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  3  years  5  months  and  10 

days-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Stephen  King  :  Third  Prize,  52.,  for  his  2  years  4  months  and  2  weeks-old 

(West  Country  Down);  bred  by  himself. 
William  Bbown  Canning,  Chisledon,  Swindon,  Wilts,  the  Fesiwed  Number, 

to  his  2  years  4  months  and  2  weeks-old  (West  Country  Down) ;  bced  by 

himself. 

Hampshire  arid  West  Country  Down  Ewes — Pens  office. 

William  Humfbey:  First  Prize,  152.,  for  his  16  months  and  3  weeks-old 

(West  Country  Down)  ;  bred  by  himself, 
Weluam  Rowdbn  Shittleb,  Bisho|)8ton,  Salisbury,  Wilts:  Second  Prize, 

lOZ.,  for  his  about  16  months  and  2  wetks-old  (Improved  Hampshire  Down); 

bred  by  himself. 
William  Francis  Bennett,  Chibnark,  Salisbury,  Wilts :  Third  Prize,  5Z., 

for  his  17  mouths  old  (Improved  Hampshire) ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Browne  Canning  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  16  months  and  2 

weeks-old  (West  Country  Down) ;  bred  by  himself. 
Chables  Gillett,  Cote  House,  Bampton,  Farringdon,  Berks :  Firet  Prize,  15i., 

for  his  16  montlis  and  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
Charles  Gili.ett  :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  his  16  months  and  23  days-old  ; 

bred  by  himself. 
Chables  Ghxett :  Third  Prize,  5Z  ,  for  his  17  months-old;  bred  by  himself. 
C^iABLEs  Gillett  :  the  Beserved  Nurnber,  to  his  16  months  and  26  days-old ; 

bred  by  himself. 
Chables  Gillett  :  First  Prize,  15Z.,  for  his  2  years  4  months  and  27  days- 
old  :  bred  by  himself. 
The  Executors  of  the  late  Samuel  Trbadwell,  Upper  Winchendon, 

Waddesdon,  Aylesbury,  Bucks  :  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  about  3  years 

4  raontiis  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  Charles  Gillett,  Cote  House,  Bampton, 

Oxford. 
Henby  Babnett,  Glympton  Park,  Woodstock,  Oxon  :  Third  Prize,  BL,  for  . 

his  2  years  and  4  months-old ;  bred  by  H.  L.  QaskdU  KiddingUxn  Hall, 

Woodstock,  Oxon. 
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Henrt  Lom ax  Gaskell,  Eiddington  Hall,  Woodstock,  Oxon :  the  Beserved 
Number,  to  his  2  years  4  months  and  3  days-old;  hrod  by  himselfl 

Oxfordshire  Doum  Ewes — Pens  of  five. 

Ghables  Gillett  :  First  Prize,  152^  for  his  16  months  and  3  weeks-old ; 

bred  by  himself. 
The  Duke  of  Mablbobouoh,  Blenheim,  Woodstock,  Oxon :  Second  Prize, 

10{.,  for  his  about  16  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
Chables  Howabd,  Biddenham,  Beds :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  16  months 

and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  hims^. 
Joseph  Dbuce,  Eynsham,  Oxford :  the  Beaerved  Number^U)  Mb  16  months 

and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Dorset  Pams, 

Thomas  Dangeb,  Huntstile,  Bridgwater,  Somerset :  First  Prize,  IW.,  for  his 

17  months  and  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Dangeb  :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  his  17  months  and  3  weeks-old ; 

bred  by  himself. 
Fbedebick  Bond,  Whitelackinton,  llminster,  Somerset :  Third  Prize,  6^  for 

his  18  months-old ;  bred  by  William  Blake,  South  Petherton,  Somenet. 
Fbedebick  Bond  :   the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  18  months-old ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Thomas  Dangeb  :  First  Prize,  Ibl,,  for  his  3  years  and  6  months-old ;  bred 

by  himself. 

Thomas  Dangeb  :  Second  Prize,  101,,  for  his  2  years  5  montiis  and  3  weeks- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Patjll,  Piddletown,  Dorchester :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  3  years  5 
months  and  5  days-old ;  bred  by  Matthew  Paull,  Piddletown. 

William  Paull  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  2  years  5  months  and  19  days- 
old  ;  bred  by  Matthew  Paull. 

Dorset  Ewes — Pens  of  five. 

Thomas  Dangeb  :  First  Prize,  15/.,  for  his  17  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred 

by  himself. 
Thomas  Dangeb  :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  17  months  and  2  weeks-old; 

bred  by  himself. 
Fbedebick  Bond  :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  18  months-old ;  bred  by  himaelC 

Mountain  Bams. 

RicHABD  Eastwood,  Swinshawe  House,  Burnley,  Lancaster :  First  Prize,  15^ 

for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  '*  King  of  the  Forest "  ^Mountain  or 

Lonk) ;  bred  by  Mrs.  Green,  Todley  Hall,  Keighley,  Yorkshire. 
RicHABD  Eastwood  :  Second  Prize,  101.,  for  his  15  months-old  *•  King  of 

Bowland"  (Mountain  or  Lonk) ;  bred  by  Mrs.  Green. 
James  Merson,  Brinsworthy,  North  Molton,  Devon  :  Third  Prize,  SL,  for  his 

15  months  and  3  weeks-old  (pure-bred  Exmoor)  ;  bred  by  himself. 
James  Merson  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  16  months  and  1  week-old  (pure 

Exmoor) ;  bred  by  himself. 
Jonathan  Peel,  Knowlmere  Manor,  Clitheroe,  Torkshire :  First  Priae^  IW., 

for  his  7  years  and  3  months-old  *'  Mountain  King"  (pure  Look) ;  bred 

by  W.  Widdup,  Hould  Top,  Silsden,  Yorkshire. 
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Jonathan  Peel  :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  liis  4  years  3  months  and  1  week- 
old  **  Son  of  the  Mountain  King**  (pure  Lonk) ;  bred  by  James  Duerden, 
Marsden,  Golne,  Lancashire ;  sire,  "  Mountain  King." 

Jamxs  Quabtlt,  Molland  House,  South  Molton,  Devon  :  Third  Prize,  52.,  for 
his  3  years  4  months  and  2  weeks-old  (pure  Exmoor) ;  bred  by  Philip 
Halse,  Molland. 

Jamks  Mebson  :  the  Reserved  Number ^  to  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  (pure- 
bred Exmoor) ;  bred  by  himself. 

MomUain  Ewes — Fens  of  five. 

Jonathan  Peel:  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  1  year  2  months  and  about 3 
weeks-old  "Mountain  Queens  Nos.  41,  42,  45,  48,  50 (pure  Lonk) ;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  **  Mountain  King,** 

The  Honoubable  Colonel  Pennant,  M.P.,  Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor,  Car- 
narvon :  Second  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  15  months-old  (Cheviot) ;  bred  by 
himself. 

James  Qdartly  :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  15  months-old  (pure  Exmoor) ;  bred 
by  himself. 

Richard  Eastwood  :  the  Reserved  Number^  to  his  15  months-old  (Moimtain) ; 
bred  by  Mrs.  Green. 


PRIZES  GIVEN  BY  THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Blackfaced  Tups, 

Gavin  Sandilands,  North  Cumberhead,  Lesmabagan,  Lanark  :  First  Prize, 
lOZ.,  for  bis  4  years  2  months  and  1  week- old  ;  bred  by  himself.  . 

James  Dbife,  Barr,  Sanquhar,  Dumfries :  Second  Prize,  61,,  for  his  2  years 
and  2  months-old  **  DonsJd ;"  bred  by  David  Toyer,  Knowchead,  Campsie, 
Stirling. 

PoBEBT  Elliott,  Laighwood,  Dunkeld,  Perthshire :  Third  Prize,  Silver 
Medal,  for  his  nearly  2  years  and  2  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Dbife  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  2  years  and  2  months-old 
**  Campsie ;"  bred  by  David  Toyer. 

James  Dbife  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  14  months-old  "  The  Ayrshire  Laddie ;" 
bred  by  Captain  Kennedy,  of  Glenapp,  Ballantrae,  Ayr. 

James  Dbife  :  Second  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  14  months-old  •*  Bob ;"  bred  by 
himself, 

John  Malcolm,  Poltalloch :  Third  Prize,  Silyeb  Medal,  for  his  15  months- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Dbife  :  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  14  months-old  "  Baldie ;"  bred  by 
David  Toyer. 

Blackfaced  Ewes — Pens  of  five, 

AiJiAN  PoLLOK,  Ronachan,  Clachan,  Cantire,  Argyll,  First  Prize,  8Z.,  for  his 
two  3  years  2}  months  and  three  2  years  2i  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
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James  Dbtfv:  Second  Prize,  4Z^  for  his  3  years  and  2  months-old  "The 

Nithsdale  Beauties ;"  bred  by  himself. 
Samuel  Nbwall,  Eastby,  Skipton,  Yorkshire :  Third  Prize,  SiLvn  Medal, 

for  his  4  years  and  3  mouths- old. 
Jambs  Dripb  :  First  Prize,  8^.,  for  his  14  months-old  **  The  Todum  Pets;" 

bred  by  himself. 
Albxandeb  Campbell,  AnchindarnKjh,  Lochgilphead,  Argyll :  Second  Priie, 

41,,  for  his  15  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
Gavin  Sandilakds  :  Third  Prize,  Silyeb  Medal,  for  his  14  months  and  1  or 

2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Robebt  Eluott  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to  his  about  14m(mth8  old ;  fared  by 

himself. 

Cheviot  Tup8. 

Thomas  Brtdon,  Einnethead,  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire :  Pint  Prizes  10^^  for  his 

2  years  2  months  and  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Bbydon,  Moodlaw,  Lanjrholme,  Dumfries :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for  his 

3  years  2  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Chalmers  Bortuwick,  Hopsrig,  Langholme,  Dmnfriea :  Third  Prize, 

Sii^vKR  Medal,  for  his  3  years  2  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Thomas  Chalmers  Bobthwick  :  the  Beservtd  Nwmbery  to  his  2  years  2  months 

and  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Graham  Hunter,  Dumfedling,  Langholme,  Dumfriesshire :  First 

Prize,  102.,  for  his  14  months  and  8  days-old ;  bred  by  hioEiaelt 
Robert  Borland,  Anchiucaim,  Closebum,  ThomhUl^  DumMes :  Second  Prize, 

5/.,  for  his  14  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
William  Graham  Hunter  :   ITiird  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  14  months 

and  9  days-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Robert  Borland  :    the  Etserved  Number,  to  his  14  months-old ;   bred  by 

himself. 

Cheviot  Efoes — Pens  of  five. 

Thomas  CnAiiMFRS  Bobthwick  :   Firat  Prize,  82.,  for  his  2  and  3  yean  2 

months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
The  Hon.  Colonel  Pennant,  M.P. :  Second  Prize,  4?.,  for  his  two  4  years 

3  months  and  two  3  years  3  months-old  and  one  2  years  and  3  m(»ithft- 

old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Robert  Bortand  :  First  Prize,  8Z.,  for  his  14  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Chalmers  Bobthwick  :  Second  Prize,  42.,  for  his  14  months  and  2 

weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
Sib  Graham  Graham  Montgomery,  Babt.,  M.P.,  Stobo  Castle,  Peebles: 

Third  Prize,  Silver  Mkdal,  for  his  about  14  months  and  2  weeks-old; 

bred  by  himself ;  sire,  **  Ca|)i>le;^ill.*' 
Thomas  Chalmers  Borthwick  :  the  Beserved  Number,  to  his  14  months  and 

2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
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PIGS. 
Large  Breed  Boon, 

JoBSK  PTBCHir,  Adelpbi  Hotel,  Dock  Street,  Leeds,  TorksbTre :  First  Prize,  102., 

for  his  1  year  7  months  3  weeks  and  <>  days-old,  white  with  spots  ;  bred 

by  himself;  sire,  "Billy  Bradley;"  dam»  "Lady." 
Jqhk  Hickmak^  West  Parade,  Spring  Bank,  Hull :  Second  Prise,  52^  ibr  his 

about  3  years  and  1  month-old  "  Gariltaldi,**  white ;  bred  by  John  Palmer ; 

»re,  "  Young  Hector ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Old  Duke." 
WiLUAM  BftADLBY  Wainman,  Carhead  Cross  Hills,  Yorkshire :  the  Reserved 

Nitmber,  to  his.  about  2  years  7  months  and  2  weeks-old  "  Flag  of  Truce," 

white  (Yorkshire.) 

SmaU  White  Breed  Boars. 

Michael  Gavins,  The  Fox  Inn,  Woodhou.^'e  Carr,  Leeds:  First  Prize,  101., 

for  his  1  year  1  month  and  23  days-old  "  Roger  Bacon  ;"  bred  by  himself; 

sire.  Lord  Weulock's  "Cato;"  dam,  "  WiLdsor  Lass." 
GxoBGE  Mangles,  Givendale,  Bipon,  Yorkshire :  Second  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  1 

year  and  2  weeks-old  "  Prizetaker,"  white  (Yorkshii-e  and  Cuinberland) ; 

bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Diamond  j"  dam,  "  Princess." 
GxoBOE  Mangles  :   the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  9  months-old  *•  Lottery," 

white  (Yorkshire  and  Cumberland);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Diamond;'' 

dam,  "  i^uty." 

Small  Black  Breed  Boars, 

George  Mumfobd  Sexton,  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich,  Suffolk :  First  Prize, 
1(W.,  for  his  I  year  2  months  and  13  days-old  "  Chaflf "  (Improved  Suffolk) ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Terror ;"  dam,  "  Canterbury  Lass  the  IstJ* 

Thomas  Crisp,  Bntley  Abbey,  Wickham-Market,  Suffolk :  Second  Prize,  5L 
for  his  1  year  and  2  days-old  (Improved  Suffolk) ;  bred  by  himi»elf. 

Geqbgb  Mumkobd  Sexton  :  the  Reserved  Numher,  to  his  1  year  and  1  day- 
old  "  Clear  the  Way  "  (Improved  Suffolk) ;  bred  by  himself:  sire,  "  The 
Giant ;"  dam,  sister  to  "  Negress." 

Berkshire  Boars. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Gbobgb  Thbockmorton,  Bart.  :  First  Priare,  lOZ.,  for 

his  1  year  10  months  and  1  week-old  **  Lablache ;"  bred  by  John  Mitchell, 

Iver  Lodge,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex ;  sire,  "  Buckland  Boy  ;*  dam,  **  Jennv 

Lind.'' 
William  Heweb,  Sevenhampton,  Highworth,  Wilts :  Second  Prize,  6?.,  for 

his  1  vear  2  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself;   sire,  "  Uncle 

Tom;"  dam,  "Ruth." 
Rev.  Henry  G.  Baily,  Swindon,  Wilts:  the  Reserved  Number,  to  his  2  years 

5  months  and  25  days-old  "King  of  Gk)ucester ;"  bred  by  himself;  sire, 

"  King  of  Warwick ;"  dam,  "  Rival." 

Boars  rwt  eligible  for  the  preceding  Classes, 

Jobs  Parkinson,  Girlinjrton  Cottage,  Bradford,  Yorkshire:  First  Prize,  101., 
for  his  7  months  and  2  weeks-old  "  Rosier,"  white  (Yorkshire) ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "Victory;"  dam,  "Lucy." 
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William  Bradley  Wainhak  :  Second  Prize,  51,,  for  his  11  months  and  19 
days-old  **  Pipe  of  Peace,**  white  (Yorkshire  Middle)  ;  bred  hy  himself. 

George  Chapman,  Seamer,  Scarborough,  Yorkshire:  ^e Beserved Number,  to 
his  1  year  8  months  and  16  days-old  "  Yorkshireman,"  white  and  black ; 
bred  by  J.  Donkin,  North  Grimston,  Malton,  Yorkshire;  sire,  ^  Ajax." 

Large  Breeding  Sowe. 

William  Bradley  Wainmak  :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  abont  8  years-old 

"Bright  Hope,"  white  (Yorkshire). 
Edward  Harrison,  Woodhonse  Moor,  Leeds :  Second  Prize,  5t,  for  his  2  years 

8  months  and  2  weeks-old  "  Leeds  Lass,"  white;  bred  by  Thomaa Barker, 

Woodhonse    Lane,  Leeds ;     sire,   "  Wharfedale    Lad ;"    dam,  **  Miss 

Havelock." 

SmaU  WhiU  Breeding  Sam. 

William  Bradley  Wainman  :  First  Prize,  102.,  for  his  1  year  3  months  and 

26  days-old  "  Silver  Wing"  (Yorkshire) ;  bred  by  himself. 
Samuel  Geater  Stearn,  Brandeston,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk :  Second 

Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  2  years  and  6  days-old  "  Victoria"  (Suffolk) ;  bred  by 

himself ;  sire,  **  Duke ;"  dam,  "  Duchess." 
George  Edward  Taylor,  Oatlands,  Leeds  :  the  BeMrved  Number^  to  his  1 

year  and  1  week-old  "  Young  Dewdrop ;"  bred  by  Bobert  TopUng,  Black 

Grove  Terrace,  Leeds ;  sire,  "  Hero ;"  dam,  "  JenUy." 

# 

SmaU  Black  Breeding  Sows. 

George  Mumford  Sexton  :  Firet  Prize,  101.,  for  his  1  year  1  month  and  8 

bred  by  himself ;    sire. 


days-old  "  Negress  2nd  "  (Improved  Suffolk) ; 
"  Negro ;"  dam,  "  N^ress.^ 


George  Mumford  Sexton  :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  1  year  2  months  and  13 

days-old   "  Bumptious "  (Improved  Suffolk) ;   bred  by  himself ;  sire, 

"  Terror ;"  dam,  "  Canterbury  Lass  1st." 
Samuel  Wolton,  Kesgrave,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk  :  the  Beserved  Number^  to 

his  about  4  years  and  8  months-old  **  Miss  Northy  "  (Improved  Stiflfolk) ; 

bred  by  himself;  sire,  **  Negro ;"  dam,  "  Pug." 

Berkshire  Breeding  Sows. 

The  late  Sir  R.  G.  Throckmorton,  Bart.  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  4  years 
10  months  and  1  week-old  "Favourite  2nd;"  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Sir  Robert ;"  dam,  "  Favourite." 

William  James  Sadler,  Bentham  Calcutt,  Cricklade,  Wilts :  Second  Prize, 
5Z.,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  8  days-old  "  Bracebridge  the  Third ;" 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Ermington ;"  dam,  **  Nightingale. 

Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire:  the  Bmerved 
Number,  to  their  11  months  and  10  days-old;  bred  by  themselres* 

Breeding  Sows,  not  eligible  for  the  preceding  Classes. 

William  Bradley  Wainman  :  First  Prize,  lOL,  for  his  2  years  3  months 
and  2  days-old  "  The  Missing  Link,"  white  (Yorkshire  middle  breed) ; 
bred  by  himself. 

William  Bradley  Wainman  :  Second  Prize,  61,,  for  his  about  2  years  and  4 
months-old  "  Craven  Belle ;"  white  ^Yorkshire  middle  breed)  ;  bred  by 
John  Birkbcck,  Threapland  House,  Skipton-in-Craveny  Yorkshire. 
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William  Eardley,  Larkton  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire :  the  Beterved  Number; 
to  his  2  years  9  months  aad  26  days-old,  white  with  a  little  blue 
(Cheshire  middle  breed) ;  bred  by  Thomas  Teasdale. 

Large  Breeding  Sow  Figs— Fens  of  Three. 

WiLUAM  Bradley  Wainman:  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  7  months  and  2G 

days-old  white  (Yorkshire) ;  bred  by  himself. 
John  Hickman  :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  7  months  and  22  days-old  "  Nancy," 

•* Blink  Bonny,"  "Virago,"  white  (improved);  bred  by  himself;  sire, 

*<  Garibaldi ;"  dam,  "  Miss  Nightingale.*^ 

SmoU  WhUe  Breeding  Sow  Figs— Fens  of  Three. 

LoBD  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park,  Yorkshire :  First  Prize,  lOZ,,  for  his  7  Inonths- 
old ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  **  Cumberland ;"  dam,  "  Antias." 

Lord  Wenlock  :  Second  Prize,  52.,  for  his  7  months  and  3  weeks-old ;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  "  Cumberland  ;"  dam,  "  Princess." 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Hood  :  the  Beterved  Number  to  his  7  months  and  2 
weeks-old  "  Sophy,"  "  Ann,"  "  Jane,"  white :  bred  at  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
Consort's  Shaw  Farm,  Windsor ;  sire,  "  Buckland ;"  dam,  "  Mayflower." 

SmaU  BUick  Breeding  Sow  Figs — Fens  of  Three. 

George  Mumford  Sexton  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  7  months  and  9  days-old 

**  Never-j^ve-up  "  (Improved  Suflfolk)  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "Terror;** 

dam,  **  Canterbuiy  Lass." 
Samuel  Wolton  :   Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  6  months  and  1  week'K)ld 

(Improved  Sufifolk);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Napoleon;"  dam,  "The 

Paris  Belle." 

Berkshire  Breeding  Sow  Figs — Fens  of  Three. 

The  Rev.  Henry  G.  Baily  :  First  Prize,  lOZ.,  for  his  6  months  and  29 

days-old ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Rival  Boy ;"  dam,  "  Rival  Princess."' 
Joseph  Druce  :  Second  Prize,  6L,  for  his  7  months  and  4  days-old ;  bred 

by  himself. 
William  Hewer,  Sevenhampton,  Highworth,  Wilts :  the  Reserved  Number ^ 

to  his  7  months  and  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Gipsy  Boy 

the  15th  ;"  dam,  "  Duchess  of  Dorchester." 

Breeding  Sow  Figs,  not  eligible  for  the  preceding  Classes, 
Fens  of  Three. 

W.  B.  Wainman  :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  7  months  and  13  days-old,  white 

(Yorkshire  middle  breed)  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Joseph  Gledhill,  High  Street,  Heckmondwike,  Yorkshire :  Second  Prize,  57., 

for  his  7  months  and  2  days-old,  white  (middle  breed) ;  bred  by  himself ; 

sire,  "  Volunteer;" dam,  "  Lady  Kate." 
George  Chapman,  Seamer,  Scarborough,  Yorkshire :  the  Reserved  Number, 

to  his  7  months  and  20  days-old  "  The  Three  Lilies,"  white  and  blue 

(middle  breed) ;  bred  by  Edward  Dickinson  Nesfield,  Scarborough ;  sire, 

'*  Yorkshireman." 
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rOREIGN  CATTLK 
Charolaise  Bulls. 

GouTE  Charles  de  Bouill^,  r  Villars,  Digpartement  de  la  Ki^vre:  First 
Prise,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  2  years  2  mooths  and  19  days-old  **  JB^bdoc^" 

white  i  bred  by  himself. 

Charolaise  Couds. 

Ck)iiTE  Crables  de  Boxtill^  :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  Lis  4  jesrs  4 

months  and  2  weeks-old,  white ;  bred  by  himself. 
Ck)MTE  Charles  de  Bouill^  :  the  Grand  Gold  Medal,  for  the  above  Bull 

and  Cow. 

Garormaise  BuUs. 

Henry  Joseph  Eluard^  k  Vert,  St.  Denis,  de  Seine-et-Mame :  First  PriEe, 
Gold  Medal,  for  his  3  ye^rs  and  3  months-old,  greyish  brown ;  bred 
by  M.  Dardenne,  au  Ch&teau  du  Manrens,  pr^  Gimont^  Geza^  Fxanoe. 

Norman  BuUs. 

GioT  (Parfatt,  Ain^),  Chevry,  Cossigny,  Seine-et-Mame :  Tint  Prize,  Qou> 
Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  1  week-old,  roan ;  bred  by  himself. 

Henry  Joseph  Eltjard:  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medai«,  for  his  2  years  9 
months  and  2  days-old,  roan ;  bred  by  M.  Chartiei,  k  Annette  (Seine-et- 
Marne). 

Norman  Cows. 

GiOT  (Parfait,  Ain^):  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  5  years  and  2 
months-old ;  bred  by  M.  Goussani  Dives  (Eure-«frLoir). 

Henrt  Joseph  Eluard  :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Msbal,  £m:  Ids  5  years  1 
month  and  2  days-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

GiOT  (Parfait,  Aind) :  Third  Prize,  Pronze  Msxxal,  for  his  2  jeacs  4  m^nrtia 
2  weeks  and  3  days-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Pyrenean  Bulls. 

Henry  Joseph  Eluard:  First  Prize,  Gold  MsDA^  for  fan  2  ywrs  and  9 

months-old  (Bt^arnese  Race  Pyrenean) ;  bred  by  Jean  Serre,  k  SU  Faust^ 

Basses  Pjrr^n^. 
Henry  Joseph  Eluard  :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  1  year  and  10 

months-old  (Pure  Pyrenean^ ;  bred  by  Mr.  Borie  (Comeille),  k  Anon^ 

ddpartement  des  Basses  Pyreu^'s. 

Breton  Balls. 

Samuel  Cahfteld  Baker,  Beaufort  Street,  Kmg's  Boad,  Chelsea,  Middksez: 

First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  4  years  and  2  monthsnold  "  Frino^* 

black  and  white. 
GioT  (Parfait,  Ain€) :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  iiii  2  yean  9 

months  and  16  days-old,  black  and  white  ;  bred  by  himself. 
S.  A.  Madame  la  Princesse  Baciocchi,  of  Kom-er-houdt,  Morbihan,  Franoe : 

Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  her  1  year  and  3  months-old,  black  and 

white ;  bred  by  herself. 
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Breton  Cows. 

Gwr  (Pabfait,  Ain^ :  First  Prize,  Gold  Mbdal,  for  hk  2  jesn  11  ix»»ths 

and  12  days-old,  white  and  roan ;  brtd  by  himselt 
S.  A.  Madame  la  PRmcESSE  Baciocciii  :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for 

ber  4  ye^irs-old,  black  and  white  ;  bred  by  le  Comte  de  Labourdoniiaie,  h 

Coesandre,  Grand  Champ. 
Henby  Joseph  Eluard  :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  5  years  1  month 

and  10  days-old,  black  and  white ;  bred  by  M.  Daudign^,  k  Muzillac, 

Morbihan,  Fiance. 

Other  French  Breed  BvUs. 

GiOT  (Pabpait,  Ain€) :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  3  years  and  8 
months-olH,  pure  (Franche-Comt^  ;  bred  by  Challes  Giappe,  OharmoUles 
<Haate-Sadne). 

Other  French  Breed  Cows, 

QiOT  (Parfatt,  Ain^) :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  3  years  and  8 
months-old,  pure  F^meline  (Franche-Comt^) ;  bred  by  Charles  Giappe, 
Charmoilles  (Hante-Sadne). 

Flemish  Bulls. 

Henri  Mahieu,  Tappelle  les  Dnnkerqne  (Nord),  Prance :  First  Prize,  Gold 
Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old,  red ;  bred  by  himaelf. 

Flemish  Cows. 

HxHRi  Mahieu  :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  3  years  and  1  month^ld, 
red ;  bred  by  himself. 

Dutch  Cows. 

GioT  CParfait,  Am€):  First  Prize,  Goid  Medal,  for  his  2  years  1  month 

and  6  days-old,  red  and  white ;  bred  by  himself. 
Aabnoud  Hendrik  van  Wickevoort  Crommelin,  Berkenrode,  near  Harlem, 

Holland :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Mkdal,  for  his  4  years  1  month  and 

17  days-old,  black  and  white ;  bred  by  himselL 

Swiss  BuUs  (Brown). 

FoBSTAND  DES  ScHWEiZERisEHEN,  Bawemvereins,  Schwyz:  First  Priza,  GtULD 
Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old  (tall  Swiss  race)  brown ;  bred 
by  Johann  Grossman,  Alpthal,  Canton  Schwyz. 

Bbethern  Schneider,  St.  Urbanhof,  Genieinde  Snrsee,  Canton  Luzem : 
Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  1  year  and  3  months-old  (Swiss 
race),  brown  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Heinrich  Doi.der,  Feld  Meilen,  near  Zurich :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal, 
for  his  2  years  and  4  months-old,  brown,  tall  and  heavy  ;  bred  by  Jacob 
Walder,  Horgen*  ..  _  . 

Swiss  Cows  (Brown). 

Franz  Carl  Mettler,  Goldau,  Cantpn  Schwyz :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal, 
for  his  4  years-old  (tall  spotted  race),  brown;  bred  by  Mr,  Martin, 
at  the  Giizgren  Yberg. 
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Heikrich  Schmid,  Grattikon  Gemeinde,  Thalweil,  Canton  of  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  4  years  and  6  months-old, 
tall  hrown  purest  Swiss  race ;  hred  hy  Mr.  Leonz  Uenggeler,  in  Unter 
Aegeri,  Canton  of  Zug. 

President  op  the  Swiss  Agricultural  Society,  Schwyz  :  Third  Prize, 
Bronze  Medal,  for  his  4  years  and  3  months-old  (tall  Swiss  noe},  l%bt 
hrown ;  hred  hy  Clemens  Gyr,  in  Einsiedcln,  Canton  of  Schy tz. 

Swiss  Bulls  (Colowred). 

Landwirthschaftliohe  Gesellschaft  v.  Simhenthal  und  Saanbn  fJ.  G* 
Earlen,  Grossrath  in  Erlenbach,  near  Thun,  Switzerland)  :  First  Prize, 
Gold  Medal,  for  his  3  years  3  months  and  24  days-old  (tall  speckled 
race  of  Simmenthal),  red  and  white;  hred  hy  Johann  Elossner,  Latter- 
hach,  near  Erlenhach,  Berne,  Switzerland. 

BuRRY,  Jean,  Lnssorf,  Commnne  de  Guin,  Canton  of  Frihourg :  Second  Prize, 
Silver  Medal,  for  his  4  years-old  (Frihourg)  spotted  red  and  white ; 
hred  hy  Pierre  Werro,  at  Raesch,  Commnne  de  Guin,  Canton  de 
Frihourg. 

Adrien  Ecoffey,  Yillars  Sousmont,  Canton  of  Frihourg :  Third  Prize,  Brqkzk 
Medal,  for  his  2  years  1  month  and  15  days-old  (Frihourg  speckled), 
spotted  red ;  hred  hy  himself. 

Swiss  Cows  (^Coloured). 

Adrien  Ecoffey  :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  5  years  3  months  an*l 

17  days-old  (spotted   Frihourg  race),  red  and   pale  white ;  hred   hy 

Mr.  Reichenhach  at  Gesseiiay. 
Jean  Fern  and  de  Loyjs,  de  Trey  torrens,  Dorigny,  prfes  Lausanne,  Canton  do 

Vaud,  Switzerland :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  3  years  and  3 

weeks-old  (tall  spotted  race),  red ;  hred  hy  Mr.  Lempen,  at  Betterier, 

Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland. 
Jean  Ferkand  de  Loyjs  :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  3  yetis  8 

months  and  3  weeks-old  (tall  spotted  race),  red ;  hred  hy  Jean  Klooner,  at 

Zweisimmen,  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland. 

FOREIGN  HORSES. 

Heavy  Draught  Horses. 

Desvaux  Roze  (agriculturist),  at  Courville,  department  of  Eoie-et-Loir . 
First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  4  years  and  2  months-old  stallion, 
"  Empereur,"  pure  Percheroune  hreed,  greyish  hlack,  deeply  marked  on 
head ;  hred  hy  himself. 


FOREIGN  SHEEP. 
French  Merino  Bams. 

Charles  Lefebvre,  St.  Escohille,  d^partement  de  Seine-et-Oise :  the  Gsakh 

Gold  Medal,  and  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  3  years  6  montl.s 

and  10  days-old ;  hred  hy  himself. 
Germain  Victor  Garnod,  Genouilly,  Crisenoy,  d^partement  de  8eine<«1«- 

Mame :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  1  month-ok! ; 

hred  hy  himself. 
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AuausTE  Chables  Loins  Noblet,  Cbftteau-Renard,  arrondissement  de  Mon- 
targis,  d^partement  du  Loiret:  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his 

2  years  10  months  and  1  week-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

French  Merino  Ewes — Pens  of  Three. 

Arseke  GatCsEAu,  Farm  of  Beau  Fran9ais,  Canton  of  lUiers,  department  of 
Eure-et-Loir :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  4  years  6  months, 

3  years  6  months  1  week,  4  years  6  months  2  weeks-old;  bred  by 
himself. 

Gebm AiN  Victor  Garnod  :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  1  year  and 

7  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
Mabin  Ren£  Bailleau,  Illiers,  department  of  Eure-et-Loir :  Third  Prize, 

Bronze  Medal,  for  his  2  years  7  months  and  10  days-old ;  bred  by 

himself. 

S^nish  Merino  Bams. 

Christian  Carl  Suntheim,  Niedergandem,  near  Gottingen,   in  Hanover : 

First  Prize,  Gold  Medai*,  for  his   1  year-old;  bred  by  M.  Edward 

Kunitz,  Dresden. 
Christian  Carl  Suntheim  :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  11  months 

and  20  days-old ;  bred  by  M.  Edward  Kunitz,  Dresden. 
Christian  Carl  Suntheim:  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  11  months 

and  5  days-old ;  bred  by  M.  Edward  Kunitz,  Dresden. 

Spanish  Merino  Ewes — Pens  of  Three. 

Frederick  Homeyer,  Ranzin,  near  Mokow,  Ponierania :  First  Prize,  Gold 
Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  2  months -old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Frederick  Homeyer  :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years  and 
2  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Christian  Carl  Suntheim  :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  4  years, 
2  years  11  months  23  days,  2  years  9  months  19  days-old;  bred  by 
M.  Edward  Kunitz,  director  of  the  Schaferei,  Dresden. 

Saxony  Merino  Marns. 

Carl  August  Gadegast,  Thai,  near  Oschalz,  Saxony:  the  Grand  Gold 

Medal,  and  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  3  years  2  months  and  6 

days-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Heinrich  Adolph  Steiger,  Leutewitz  and  Lothayn,  near  Meissen  :  Second 

Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years  3  months  and  1  day-old ;  bred  by 

himself. 

Saxony  Merino  Ewes — Pens  of  Three. 

Hkinrich  Adolph  Steiger  ;  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  2  years  2 

months  16   days,  2  years  1   month   22   days,   2  years   2  months   13 

days-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
Carl  August  Gadegast:   Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years 

2  months  16   days,  1  year  2  months  10  days,   1  year  2   months   18 

days-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Long-Wodled  Bams. 

Giot  (Parfait,  Ain^) :   First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  2  years  and  6 
months-old  (Soveuse  de   Mauchamp) ;  bred  by  M.  Lefevre,  Geviolles 
(Coto  d'Or). 
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Shart-WooUed  Bama^  not  qualified  for  the  aboije  Claeses, 

AccxiMATiSATioN  SOCIETY,  8,  Dttke  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. :  Bbonzb  Medal, 
for  their  Chinese,  age  unknown. 

Short-Woolled  Ewes,  riot  qualified  for  the  above  Classes — Pens  of  Three, 

Acclimatisation  Society,  3,  Duke  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. :  Bbon2e  Medal, 
for  their  Chinese,  age  unknown. 

Cross-hred  Merino  Bams, 

Giot  (Parfait,  Ain^)  :  First  Prize,  Gold  Medal,  for  his  2  years  5  months 

and  1  week-old ;  bred  by  Godin,  Ain^,  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Cote  d'Or. 
Pierre  Nicolas  Godin,  Aine,  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Cote  d'Or :  Second  Prize, 

Silver  Medal,  for  his  4  years  3  months  and  10  days-old ;  bred  by 

himself. 
Giot  (Parfait,  Ain6) :  Third  Prize,  Bronze  Medal,  for  his  2  years  5  months 

and  1  week-old  ;  bred  by  Japiot-Coton,  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Cdte  d'Or. 

Cross-bred  Merino  Ewes — Pens  of  Three. 

Pierre  Nicolas  Godin,  Ain^ :  First  Prize,  Gold  MeDAl,  for  his  2  years  and 

6  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 
Pierre  Nicolas  Godin,  Aine :  Second  Prize,  Silver  Medal,  for  his  2  years 

G  months  and  12  days-old  :  bred  by  himself. 
Pierre  Nicolas  Godin,  Ain^ :  Third  Prize,  Bbohzb  Medal,  for  his  1  year 

and  6  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

FOREIGN  PIGS. 

Henry  Joseph  Eluard:  Silver  Medal,  for  his  1  year  2  months  and 
5  days-old  (Craonnais  boar) :  bred  by  Mr.  De  la  Devansaye,  k  la  Devan- 
saye,  Maine-et-Loire. 
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SssagS  anb  ^KeportS.— FBIZES  FOB  1863.— All  Frizes  of  the 
Boyal  Agrioultaral  Society  of  Engli^  aM  open  to  general  com- 
petition. Competitors  will  be  expected  to  consider  and  discuss  the 
heads  enumerated. 


Z.   AGBZCULTUBE  OF  STAITOBBSHIBE. 

Fifty   Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Eeport  on  the 
Agriculture  of  Staffordshire. 

The  principal  geological  and  physical  features  of  the  county  should  be 
described ;  the  nature  of  the  Soil  and  character  of  the  Farming  in  its 
diiferent  districts  or  natural  divisions ;  its  Live  Stock ;  Implements  ; 
recent  changes  of  Farm  Management ;  Improvements  lately  intro- 
duced and  still  required ;  remarkable  of  characteristic  Farms ;  the 
influences  exercised  by  neighbouring  n^iues  and  factories  on  the 
cropping  of  the  soil,  the  value  of  land,  the  rate  of  prices  and  wages, 
and  on  the  demand  for  timber,  and  consequently  on  the  profitable 
management  of  woods  and  plantations. 


n.  BREEDING  OF  HUNTERS  AND  ROADSTERS. 

Twenty-five  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  an  approved  Essay  on 
the  Breeding  of  Hunters  and  Eoadsters. 

m.   RESULTS  OF  STEAM  CULTIVATION. 

Twenty-five  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
Results  of  Steam  Cultivation. 

The  following  points  must  be  considered  : — • 

1.  The  Percolation  ^  Water; 

WlKither  a  more  rapid  escape  of  surface  water  on  strong  soils  has 
been  observed. 

2.  Texture  of  the  soil : 

Whether  a  deeper  and  more  perfect  tilth  has  been  obtained. 

3.  Crops: 
e2 
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Crops: 

Whether  the  produce  has  been  increased. 

The  total  amount  of  work  done  in  a  season ;  the  number  of 
days  in  which  the  tackle  has  been  in  use,  the  nature  of  &e 
accidents  and  stoppages  which  have  occurred,  and  the  cost  of 
ordinary  repairs,  breakages  and  improvements  in  the  tackle 
should  be  stated. 


IV.   SX»LAZMINa  OF  WASTE  LAin)8. 

Twenty-five  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Beport  on 
the  Beclaiming  of  Waste  Lands. 

The  works  described  must  have  been  executed  in  England  or  Wales 
within  the  last  ten  years.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate,  the 
plan  and  cost  of  drainage,  clearing  or  grubbing,  marling,  fencing, 
roadmaking;  the  crops  grown,  and  the  course  of  culture  aud 
management  to  be  pursued,  should  be  stated. 


V.    MOVXSABLE  FENOINa  FOB  SHEEP. 

Ten  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  Moveable 
Fencing  for  Sheep. 

The  cost,  durability,  and  convenience  of  hurdles  of  various  kinds ;  of 
portable  fencing,  wood  or  iron  ;  and  of  nets  of  various  materials 
and  meshes,  painted  or  not,  should  be  contrasted. 


VI.   DESTBUOnON  OF  INSECTS  INJUBIOUS  TO  AGBICULTT7BE. 

T''K\r^'   Sovereigns  will  be   given  for   the  best   Essay  on  the 
^^ptjMiction  of  Insects  Injurious  to  Agriculture. 

' .     iLssay  may  specially  apply  either  to  the  insects  which  injure  the 
r^ereals,  or  to  those  which  destroy  the  Root  Crops.     Keferences  to 
x^jpn,.  treatises  describing  the  nature  of  these  insects  should  be 
<^H  gpp'^Jal  '^lar/i  ir  |>^n  nniirge  of  actiou  to  be  pursued* 


>v£,»  riHiP.A        ft  ^'i     ^  jLofAOED  BT  SALT  WATEB. 

*"      «"     -     -•'  >i    -    'o    ^n  approved  Essay  on  th( 
-■        ^«Tr..^er     3V  the  ov^rflov-  of  Salt 
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VZn.   ANT  OTHER  AOKIOULTUBAL  SUBJECT. 

Tkn  Sovereigns  will  be  given  for  an  approved  Essay  on  any  other 
Agricnltnral  Subject. 


Reports  or  Essays  competing  for  the  Prizes  must  he  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society,  at  12,  Hanover  Square^  London,  on  or  before  March  1, 
1863.  Contributors  of  Papers  are  requested  to  retain  Copies  of  their 
Communications,  as  the  Society  cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 


RULES  OF  COMPETITION  FOE  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 


1.  All  information  contained  in  Prize  Essays  shall  be  founded  on  experience 
or  observation,  and  not  on  simple  reference  to  books  or  other  sources.  Com- 
petitors are  requested  to  use  foolscap  or  large  letter  i)apery  and  not  to  write  on 
both  sides  of  the  leaf. 

2.  Drawings,  specimens,  or  models,  drawn  or  constructed  to  a  stated  scale, 
shall  accompany  writings  requiring  them. 

3.  All  competitors  shall  enclose  their  names  and  addresses  in  a  sealed  cover, 
on  which  only  their  motto,  the  subject  of  their  Essay,  and  the  number  of  that 
subject  in  the  Prize  List  of  the  Society,  shall  be  written.* 

4.  The  President  or  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  the  time  being  shall  open 
the  cover  on  which  the  motto  designating  the  Essay  to  which  the  Prize  has 
been  awarded  is  written,  and  shall  declare  the  name  of  the  author. 

5.  The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone  be  empowered  to 
oi)en  the  motto-paper  of  any  Essay  not  obtaining  the  Prize,  that  he  may  think 
likely  to  be  useful  for  the  Society's  objects ;  with  a  view  of  consulting  the 
writer  confidentially  as  to  his  willingness  to  place  such  Essay  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Journal  Committee. 


^  Competitors  are  requested  to  write  their  motto  on  the  enclosed  paper  on  which 
their  names  arc  written,  as  well  as  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
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6.  The  cop3rrigbt  of  all  Essays  gaining  Prizes  shall  bel(«ig  to  the  Society, 
who  shall  accordingly  hare  the  power  to  publish  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such 
Essays ;  and  the  other  Essays  will  he  returned  on  the  application  of  the 
writers ;  but  the  Society  do  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  their  loss. 

7.  The  Society  are  not  boimd  to  award  a  prize  imless  they  consider  one  of 
the  Essays  deserving  of  it. 

8.  In  all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  shall  be  accurately^etailed. 

9.  The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  those  by  which  calculations 
are  to  be  made. 

10.  No  prize  shall  be  given  for  any  Essay  which  has  been  already  in  print. 

11.  Prizes  may  be  taken  in  money  or  plate,  at  the  option  of  the  suooessful 
candidate. 

12.  All  Essays  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  house  of  the 
Society,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  March,  1863. 
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The  Council  have  fixed  Ibe  following  rates  of  Charge  for  Analyses  to 
be  made  by  the  Consulting  Chemist  for  the  hond-fide  use  of  Members 
of  the  Society;  who  (to  avoid  all  unnecessary  correspondence)  are 
particularly  requested,  when  applying  to  him,  to  mention  the  kind  of 
analysis  they  require,  and  to  quote  its  number  in  the  subjoined  schedule. 
The  charge  for  analysis,  together  with  the  carriage  of.  the  specimens, 
must  be  paid  to  him  by  members  at  the  time  of  their  application. 

No.  1. — An  opinion  of  the  genuineness  of  Peruvian  guano,  bone- 
dust,  or  oil-cake  (each  sample)       5s. 

„  2. — An  analysis  of  guano ;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture, 
organic  matter,  sand,  phosphate  of  lime,  alkaline  salts, 
and  ammonia        ..         ..  ..  ..  ..         ..     10s, 

„  3. — An  estimate  of  the  value  (relatively  to  the  average  of 
samples  in  the  market)  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda    ..  ..     10."?. 

„    4. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime  for  soluble  phos- 

l^hatcs  only  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     10s. 

„  5. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  showing  the  pro- 
iwrtions  of  moisture,  organic  matter,  sand,  soluble  and 
insoluble  phosphates,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  ammonia  ..     £1. 

„    6. — An  analysis  (suflicient  for  the  determination  of  its  agricul- 

•tural  value)  of  any  ordinary  artificial  manure   ..  .,      £1. 

„  7. — Limestone : — the  proportion  of  lime,  7s.  6rf. ;  the  propor- 
tion of  magnesia,  10s. ;  the  proportion  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     15s. 

„    8. — Limestone  or  marls,  including  carbonate,  phosphate,  and 

sulphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia  with  sand  and  clay      ..      £1. 

„    9  — Partial  analysis  of  a  soil,  including  determinations  of  clay, 

sand,  organic  matter,  and  carbonate  of  lime       ..  ..     £1. 

„  10. — Complete  analysis  of  a  soil  ..  ..  ..         ..  ..     £3. 

„  11. — An  analysis  of  oil-cake,  or  other  substance  used  for  feeding 
purposes ;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture,  oil, 
mineral  matter,  albuminous  matter,  and  woody  fibre ; 
as  well  as  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  in  the  aggregate        £1. 

„  12. — Analyses  of  any  vegetable  product  ..  ..  ..  ..     £1. 

„  13. — Analyses  of  animal  products,  refuse  substances  used  for 

manure,  &c.  ..  ..  ..  ..        from  10s.  to  30^. 

„  14. — Determination  of  the  "  hardness  "  of  a  sample  of  water 

before  and  after  boiling     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     10». 

„  15. — Analysis  of  water  of  land  drainage,  and  of  water  used  for 

irrigation    ..  ..  ..  £"2. 

„  16. — Determination  of  nitric  acid  in  a  sample  of  water  ..  ..     £l. 

X.B. — The  above  Scale  of  Charqes  is  not  applicdble  to  the  case  of  per807is  . 
commercially  engaged  in  the  Matiufacture  or  Sale  of  any  Svhstanee  sent  fov 
Analysis, 

The  Address  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Society  is,  Dr.  Augustus 
VoBLCKER,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  to  which  he  requests  that  all  letters 
and  parcels  (postage  and  carriage  paid)  should  be  directed :  for  the  conyenience,  ^ 
however,  of  persons  residing  in  Ix>ndon,  parcels  sent  to  the  Society's  Office,  No. 
12,  Hanover  Square,  W.,  will  be  forwarded  to  Cirencester  once  or  twice  a  week. 


(     Ivi     ) 

iWemfiens^  Vtttvinaxs  JSrlbiUgw* 


I. — Serious  ob  Extensive  Diseases. 

No.  1.  Any  Member  of  the  Society  who  may  desire  professional  attendance 
and  special  advice  in  cases  of  serious  or  extensive  disease  amon<;  his  cattle, 
sheep,  or  pigs,  and  will  ^dress  a  letter  to  the  Secretar}',  will,  by  return  of 
post,  receive  a  reply  stating  whether  it  be  considered  necessary  that  Professor 
Simonds,  the  Society's  Veterinary  Inspector,  should  visit  the  place  where  the 
disease  prevails.    . 

No.  2.  The  remuneration  of  the  Inspector  will  be  21,  2s.  each  day  as  a 
professional  fee,  and  11.  l.s.  each  day  for  personal  expenses  ;  and  he  will  also 
be  allowed  to  charge  the  cost  of  travelling  to  and  from  the  locality  where  his 
services  may  have  been  required.  The  fees  will  be  paid  by  the  Society,  but 
the  travelling  expenses  will  be  a  charge  against  the  applicant.  This  charge 
may,  however,  be  reduced  or  remitted  altogether  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council, 
on  such  step  being  recommended  to  them  by  the  Veterinary  Committee. 

No.  3.  The  Inspector,  on  his  return  from  visiting  the  diseased  stock,  will 
report  to  the  Committee,  in  writing,  the  results  of  his  obseijvations  and  pro- 
ceedings, which  Report  will  be  laid  before  the  Council. 

No.  4.  When  contingencies  arise  to  prevent  a  personal  discharge  of  the 
duties  confided  to  the  Inspector,  he  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, name  some  competent  professional  person  to  act  in  his  stead,  who  shall 
receive  the  same  rates  of  remuneration. 

n. — Ordinary  or  Other  Cases  op  Disease. 

Members  may  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  Veterinary  Inspector  on  any 
case  of  disease  by  paying  the  cost  of  his  visit,  which  will  be  at  tlie  following 
rate,  viz.,  21.  2s.  per  diem,  and  travelling  expenses. 

m. — Consultations  without  visit. 

Personal  consultation  with  Veterinary  Inspector          ..          ..  5s. 

Consultation  by  letter     ..          ..          ..          ..          ..          ..  5s. 

Consultation  necessitating  the  writing  of  three  or  more  letters.  10s. 

Post-mortem  examination,  and  report  thereon..          ..          ..  10s. 

A  return  of  the  number  of  applications  during  each  half-year  being  required 
from  the  Veterinary  Inspector. 

IV. — Admission  op  Diseased  Animals  to  the  Veterinary  College  ; 
Investigations,  Lectures,  and  Keports. 

^o.  1.  All  Members  of  the  Society  have  the  privilege  of  sending  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  to  the  Infirmary  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  on  the  same 
■prms  as  if  they  were  Members  of  the  College  ;  viz.,  by  paying  for  the  keep 
...id  treatment  of  cattle  10s.  6d.  per  week  each  animal,  and  for  sheep  and 
-)igs  "  a  small  proportionate  charge  to  be  fixed  by  the  Principal  according  to 
■rcumstances.'* 

•^o.  2.  The  College  has  also  undertaken  to  investigate  such  particular  classes 
yi  disease,  or  special  subjects  connected  with  the  application  of  the  Veterinary 
'  *  to' cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Council. 

^o.  3.  In  addition  to  the   increased  number  of  lectures  now  given  by 

lofessor  Simonds — the  Lecturer  on  Cattle  Pathology — to  the  pupils  in  the 

'oyal  Veterinary  College,  he  will  also  deliver  such  lectures  before  the  Members 

the  Society,  at  their  house  in  Hanover  Square,  as  the  Council  shall  decide. 

^r^   4.  The  Ko"al  Veterinary  College  will  from  time  to  time  furnish  to  the 

^Kj^^^ii  a  H*«*oii'-'    in-^^*-*  -p  *!./-  «<,oo«  ^r  /H\tfif»^  sheep,  and  pigs  treated  in  the 
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f  Life  Goremor's  maxk. 

f  Acland,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  Bart. .  .Killerton  Park,  CoUampton 
Akroyd,  Henry... Doddington  Hall,  Nantwich 
t Alcock,  Thomas,  M.P. . . .  Kingswood  Warren,  Epsom 
f  Aldam,  William,  jun....Frickley  Hall,  Doneaster 
Anglesey,  Marquis  of. .  .Beaudesert  Park,  Rugeley 
Antrobus,  Sir  £!dmand,  Bart..  .Amesbory  Abbey,  Salisbury 
t  Appold,  John  George.  •  .23,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbnry,  E.C. 
fArkwright,  J.  Hangerford. .  .Hampton  Coort,  Leominster 
fAshborton,  Lord. .  .The  Grange,  Alresford 

fBsdlward,  John...Horsington,  Wincanton 

fBarker,  John  Raymond..  .Fairford  Park,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire 

Barker,  Thomas  Raymond. .  .Hambleden,  Henley-on-Thames 

Barrow,  William  Hodgson,  M.P.. .  .Southwell,  Nottinghamshire 

Bateman,  Lord ...Shobden  Court,  Leominster 

f Bath,  Marquis  of. . .  Longleat,  Warminster 

Bedford,  Duke  of. . .  Wobum  Abbey,  Bedfordshire 

tBelper,  Lord. .  .St.  Helens,  Derby 

tBemers,  Lord. .  .Keythorp  Hall,  Leicester 

Betts,  Edward  Ludd... Preston  Hall,  Maidstone 

Blount,  William. .  .Orchhill,  Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucks 

Bosanquet,  George  Jacob.  •  .Broxboumebury,  Hoddesdon,  Herts 

Bowes,  John. •  .Streatham  Castle, Staindrop,  Durham 

BramstOD,  Thomas  William,  M.P...  .Skreens,  Chelmsfbrd 

Brandreth,  Humphrey ••  .Houghton  Hall,  Dunstable 

Bridges,  Sir  Brook  William,  Bart,  M.P...  .Godnestone  Park,  Wbgham,  Kent 

Bridport,  Lord. .  .Cricket  Lodge,  Chard,  Somersetshire 

Briscoe,  John  Ivatt,  M.P... .Fox  Hill,  Chertsey,  Surrey 

Bristol,  Marquis  of. .  .6,  St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 

IBrown,  James. .  .Rossington,  Bawtry 

Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  K.G 37,  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. 

fBuller,  Edward. .  .Dilhome  Castle,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire 
Buxton,  Sir  Robert  Jacob,  Bart.. .  .Shadwell  CoVirt,  Thetford 

Cabbell,  Benjamin  Bond.  ..1,  Brick  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 

t Cambridge,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of;  K.G..  •  .Gloucester  House,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Camoys,  Lord. .  .Stonor  Park,  Henley-on-Thames 

Campden,  Viscount ...Campden,  Gloucestershire 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of. .  .High  Clere  Castle,  Newbury 

Challoner,  Colonel  B.. .  .Portnall  Park,  Virginia  Water,  Staines 

fChesbam,  Lord.  •  .Latimer,  Chesham,  Bocks 
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Chichester,  Earl  of. .  .Stanmer  Park,  Lewes,  Sussex 

fChilders,  John  Walbanke. .  .Cantlcy  Hall,  Doncaster 

fCholmeley,  Sir  Montague  J.,  Bart.,  M.P. .  .Easton  Hall,  Colstenworth,  Line. 

tClive,  Rev.  Archer... Whitfield,  Hereford 

fCopeland,  Alderman,  M.P.. ..The  Poplars,  Leyton,  Essex,  N.E. 

Cotes,  John. .  .Woodcote,  Newport,  Shropshire 

fCottenham,  Earl  of.. .Tandridge  Court,  Taudridge,  Surrey 

Courtauld,  Samuel. .  .Gosfield  Hall,  Halsted,  Essex 

fCraven,  Earl  of, .  .Coombs  Abbey,  Coventry 

Curteis,  Major  Eklward  Barrett. .  .Leesam  House,  Rye 

Damley,  Earl  of. .  .Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend 

tDartmonth,  Earl  of. ..Patshall  Hall,  Wolverhampton 

De  Grey  and  Ripon,  The  Earl. .  .Studley  Royal,  Ripon 

De  La  Warr,  Earl. .  .Buckhurst  Park,  East  Grinstead,  Sussex 

Denison,  John  Evelyn,  M.P. . .  .Ossington,  Newark,  Nottinghamshire 

f Derby,  Earl  of. . .  Knowsley  Hall,  Prescot,  Lancashire 

Bering,  Sir  Edw.  Cholmeley,  Bart....Surreudcn-Dering,  Pluckley,  Kent 

Devonshire,  Duke  of. .  .Holkar  Hall,  Milnthorpe,  Westmoreland 

Dickinson,  Francis  Henry.  •  .King's  Weston,  Somerton,  Somersetshire 

Downshire,  Marquis  of. .  .Easthampstead  Park,  Wokingham,  Berks 

jDysart,  Earl  of. .  .Buckminster  Hall,  Colsters worth,  Lincolnshire 

Egmont,  Earl  of.  ..Cowdray  Park,  Petworth 

Essex,  Earl  of. .  .Cassiobury  Park,  Watford,  Hertfordshire 

fEtwall,  Ralph... Andover 

Evans,  Thomas  William,  BI.P.. . .AUestree  Hall,  Derby 

fEversley,  Viscount. .  .Heckfield  Place,  Hartford  Bridge,  Hants 

fExeter,  Marquis  of,  K.G. . . .  Burghley  House,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire 

fEyre,  Charles. .  .Wclford,  Newbury,  Berkshire 

Farquharson,  John  James.. .Langton,  Blandford 

Feilding,  Viscount. .  .Downing,  Holywell 

fFellowes,  Edward,  M.P...  .Ramsey  Abbey,  Huntingdon 

Feversham,  Lord...Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley,  Yorkshire 

fFortescue,  Earl. .  .Castle  Hill,  South  Molton,  Devon 

tFreeland,  H.  W.,  M. P.... Chichester 

Freshfield,  James  William ...  Mynthurst,  Leigh,  Reigate 

f Fuller,  Francis... 21,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Gibbs,  Ben.  Thomas  Brandreth.  •  .47,  Half  Moon  Street,  London,  W. 
tGrey,  Earl. .  .Howick  House,  Alnwick 

Hale,  Robert  Blagden. . .  Alderley  Park,  Wootton 

tHamilton-Nisbet,  Right  Hon.  R.  D.  C....BloxhQlme  Hall,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire 

Hamond,  Anthony... Westacre  Hall,  Brandon 

tHarcourt,  George  Simon. .  .71,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 

Hartley,  W.  H.  H.. .  .Lye  Grove,  Cross  Hands,  Sodbury,  Gloucestershire 

Hatherton,  Lord. .  .Teddesley  Hall,  Penkridge 

Hayter,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Goodenough,  Bart,  M.P..  ..Stowberry  Park,  Weill 

Somersetshire 
tHeneage,  George  Fieschi,  M.P.. .  .Hainton  Hall,  Wragby 
fHenniker,  Lord. .  .Thornham  Hall,  Eye,  Suffolk 
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fHejrwood,  Thomas  Percival.  •  .Claremont,  Manchester 

tHUl,  Viscount.  ..Hawkstoue  Park,  Shrewsbury 

ffippisley,  Henry. .  .Lamboame  Place,  Hungerford 

fHobbs,  William  Fisher. .  .Boxted  Lodge,  Colchester 

tHoghton,  Henry. .  .Bold  Hall,  Warrington 

fHolford,  R.  Stayner,  M. P.... Weston  Birt  Honse,  Tetbnry,  Gloucestershire 

Holland,  Edward,  M.P.. .  .Dambleton  Hall,  Evesham,  Worcestershire 

Hood,  Hon.  Col.  A.  Nelson. .  .Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor 

Hope,  Henry  Thomas. .  .The  Deepdene,  Dorking,  Surrey 

Hoskyos,  Cbandos  Wren. .  .Harewood,  Ross 

tHulse,  Col.  Sir  Edward,  Bart.. .  .Breamore  House,  Fordingbridge,  Hampshire 

tHunt,  Zachary  D...  .Aylesbury 

Johnstone,  Sir  John  V.  B.,  Bart.,  M.P. . .  .Hackness  Hall,  Scarborough 

Kerrison,  Sir  Edward  Clarence,  Bart.,  M.P.. . .  140,  Piccadilly,  W. 
fKnight,  Frederick  Winn,  M.P....Wolverley  House,  Kidderminster 

Langston,  J.  Haughton,  M.P. .  • .  Sarsden  House,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of,  K.G...  .Bowood  Park,  Calne,  Wiltshire 

fLeconfield,  Lord.. .Petworth  House,  Sussex 

tLe  Couteur,  Colonel.  •  .Belle  Vue,  Jersey 

Legh,  William  John..  .Lyme  Park,  Stockport 

fLeicester,  Earl  of..  .Holkbam  Hall,  Norfolk 

fLeigh,  Lord . . .  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  Warwickshire 

Lemon,  Sir  Charles,  Bart...  .Carclew",  Penrhyn,  Cornwall 

fLong,  Walter,  M.P....Rood  Ashton,  Trowbridge,  Wilts 

fLonsdale,  Eiarl  of.  • .  Lowther  Castle,  Penrith 

Lovelace,  Earl  of.  ..East  Horsley,  Ripley,  Surrey 

Marlborough,  Duke  of. .  .Blenheim  Park,  Oxon 

tMarshall,  William,  M.P. . . .  Pattendale  Hall,  Penrith 

fMiles,  Sir  William,  Bart.,  M.P.. .  .I^igh  Court,  Bristol,  Somersetshire 

Hills,  Thomas. .  .Tolmers,  Hertford 

Montefiore,  J.  M.... Worth  Park,  Crawley 

fMorrison,  Alfred. .  .Fonthill  House,  Hindon,  Wilts 

Murray,  Charles  Robert  Scott... Danesfield,  Marlow,  Buckinghamshire 

Naper,  James  Lennox  William. .  .Lough  Crew,  Old  Castle,  Ireland 
fNorthwick,  Lord. . .  Athensum  Club,  S.W, 

Palmer,  Robert. .  .Holme  Park,  Reading,  Berkshire 

Patten,  Col.  John  Wilson,  M.P.. .  -Bank  Hall,  Warrington,  Lancashire 

Pennant,  Hon.  Col.  Edw.  Gordon  Douglas,  M.P.. .  .Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor 

fPerkins,  Algernon..  .Hanworth  Park,  Houuslow,  W. 

Pole,  E.  S.  Chandos. .  .Radboume  Hall,  Derby 

fPopham,  Francis  Leybome..   Litilecott,  Hungerford,  Berks 

tPortman,  Lord . . .Bryanston  House,  Blandford,  Dorsetshire 

jPowis,  Earl  of. . .  Powis  Castle,  Welshpool 

f Radnor,  Earl  of.  ..Coleshill  House,  Highworth,  Wilts 

Ratcliff,  Sir  John,  Knt.. .  .Wyddrington,  Edgbaston,  Binningham 

Rayleigh,  Lord. .  .Terling  Place,  VYitham,  Essex 
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Ridley,  Sir  Matthew  White,  Bart...  .Blagdon,  Morpeth*  Northumberland 
Rigg,  Jonathan. .  .4,  Chester  Place,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
Robartes,  Thos.  J.  Agar,  M.P.. .  .Lanhydrock  House,  Bodmm 
Rogerson,  John. .  .St.  Alban's  Villa,  Highgate  Rise,  N. 
t Rutland,  Duke  of. ..Bel voir  Castle,  Grantham 

Saint  Germans,  Earl  of. .  .Port  Eliot,  Devonport 

fSanford,  Edward  Ayshford.  ..Nynehead  Court,  Wellington,  Somersetshire 
fSchoIey,  William  Stephenson. .  .Lauriston,  Larkhall  Lone,  Olapham,  S. 
fShadwell,  Lucas.  ..Fairlight,  Hastings 

Shelley,  Sir  John  Villiers,  Bart,  MP...  .Maresfield  Park.  Uckfield,  Stuuex 
Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  Eiarl  of.  •  Ingestre,  Staffordshire 
iSmith,  John  Abel.  ..37,  Chester  Square,  S.W. 
t  Sondes,  Lord . . .  Elmham  Hall,  Elmham,  Norfolk 

Sotheron-Estcourt,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  H.  S.  B.  E.,  M.P.. ..Bowden  Park,  Chip- 
penham 
fSouthampton,  Lord...Whittlebury  Lodge,  Towcester 
Stafford,  T^rd...Cotessy  Hall,  Norwich 
Stanhope,  John  Spencer... Cannon  Hall,  Bamsley,  Yorkshire 
tStradbroke,  Earl  of...Henham  Park,  Wangford,  Suffolk 
t Sutton,  John  Manners.. .Kelham,  Newark,  Notts 

fTanqueray,  John  Samuel. .  .Hendon,  Middlesex 
Taunton,  Lord . .  .Stowey,  Somersetshire 
tThompson,  H.  S.,  M.P....Kirby  Hall,  York 
fThorold,  Sir  John  Charles,  Bart. . . .  Syston  Park,  Grantham 
fTorrington,  Viscount. .  .Yokes  Court,  Mereworth,  Kent 
Towneley,  Lieut.-Col.  Charles..  .Towneley,  Burnley,  Blackbam 
jTunno,  Edward  Rose . . .  Warnford  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham 
Tuxford,  George  Parker. .  .246,  Strand,  W.C. 

Walsh,  Sir  John,  Bart,  M.P.. .  .Warfield  Park.  Bracknell,  Bericthira 

Walsingham,  Lord. .  .Merton  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk 

t Warner,  Edward,  M.P...  .Higham  Hall,  Woodford 

fWarwick,  Earl  of. .  .Warwick  Castle,  Warwick 

Westminster,  Marquis  of,  K.G.. .  .Motcombe  House,  Shaftesbury 

fW  hi  thread,  William  Henry. .  .Southhill  House,  Bedford 

t Williams-Chancellor,  the  Rev.  Sir  Erasmus,  Bart..  .Llany wormwood  Park,  Caimar- 

thenshire 
Wilmot,  Edward  WooUett. .  .Buxton,  Derbyshire 
fWilson,  Fuller  Maitland. .  .Langham  Hall,  Bury  St  Edmund's 
t Wilson,  Henry... Stowlangtoft  Hall,  Bury  St  Edmund's 
Wilshere,  William. .  .The  Frythe,  Welwyn 
Wood,  George..  .Hanger  Hill,  Ealing,  W. 
Wynn,  Sir  Watkin  Williams,  Bart.,  M.P.. .  .Wynnstay,  Rhuabon,  Denbi^nhire 

Zetland,  Earl  of. . .  Aske  Hall,  Richmond,  Yorkshire 
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t  Life  Member*s  mark. 


A. 

fAUiey,  George.  ..Silsw(»th  Lodge,  Duveatry 
Abbey,  John. .  .The  Gnnge,  Wellhigborough 
Abbot,  Chas.  U.... Bower,  Long  Ashton,  Bristol 
Abbott,  Evelyn. . .  Lowdham,  Nottingham 
f Abbott,  Stephen,  jun.. .  .Castleacre, SwaiTham 
AbboU,Wm..  .Hill  Farm,  Gt.WigborouKh.Cokheater 
Abeicom.Marq.of..Che8terfieldHo.,8.AudleySt.,W. 
tAbergavenny,  Earl  of...Birling  Manor,  Maidstone 
Abraham,  Rev.  T.  £.. ..Barton  Place,  Mildenball 
Abraham,  Thomas . . .  Onnster,  Taunton 
fAbtey,  Thos.  S.  U. . .  .Witham,  Esses 
fAckers,  James. .  .Prinknash  Park,  Painswick 
Acknd.  Sir  Pere.  P.  F.  Palmer,  Bart.. .  .Bridgewater 
Adand,  Thos.  Dyke...Sprydoncote,  Exeter 
fAcworth,  N.  B.. .  .The  Hook.  Northaw,  Middlesex 
Ackroyd,  WiUiam . .  .Otley 

fAdair,  A..  .Heatherton  Pftrk,  Wellington,  Somerset 
Adair,  Sir  R.  Shafto,  Bart. . . .  2flA,  St.  James's  Square 
Adam,  Alexander. . .  Boulogne-sur-Mer 
Adams,  Capt.  G. Curtis,  KN.. . Anstey  Hall«Coventry 
Adams,  G.  T....Hawkhttrst,  Kent 
Adams,  Tlios. . .  .New  House,  Mavden.  Herefordshire 
Adfioek,  WUliam...Farmdish.  WeUingborough 
fAdderley.  Bt.  Uon.C.  B..MJ>..  Hams  Ilall.Minworth 
Adcane,  Henry  J^ M.P.. .  Babraham  Pk.,0ambridg8 
Adkins,  George  C. . .  .The  Ligfatwoods,  Birmingham 
Adney,  G.. . .Harley,  Much  Wenlock 
Adney.  John..  .Bowton,  Wellington,  8a1op 
fAhrens,  E..  .New  Schliigsdorf,  Scbwerin,Mecklenbg. 
fAkroyd.  Edward,  M.P...Bank  Field,  Halilkx 
Alderman,  Rev.  F.  C. .  .Kintbary,  Uungerford 
Aldernum,  Robert... Famdish,  Wellingborough 
fAlderaon.  John...Thomby  Villa.  Wigtea 
Aldous,  Robert . . .  Burl ingham,  Norwich 
Aldridge,  Edward. . .Chippenham  Court,  Slough 
fAldworth,  W.,  jun.. .  .Frilford,  Ai»ingdon 
Alexander,  Caledon... Sudbury 
t  Alexander,  Ed  ward...  Leominster 
fAlington,  G.  M..  ..Swinhope  House,  Grimsby 
Alison,  John...Bri;;Iitlands,  Reigate 
fAllcroft,  J.  D. . . .  Worcester 
Allday,  John. .  .Griston.  Watton, Norfolk 
fAUen,  B.  Hai^h . .  .Longcrofts  Hall,  LichOeld 
Alien,  Chas.  W....The  Moor,  Kington,  Herefords. 
Allen,  Henry. .  .Oakfield,  Hay,  Herefordshire 
Allen,  John  K  ...Lyngford  House, Taunton 
Allen,  M^KJor  Ralph  ».. .  .Bathampton,  Bath 
Allen*  £ev.  Dr.. .  .Downham  Market,  Norfolk 


Allen,  Stephen  H.. .  .Abbotts  Ann,  Andover 

Allen,  Thomas. .  .Thnrmaston,  Leicester 

Allen, Thomas... Upton  Cottage.  Maoclesfleld 

Allen, W.T.  .  Little  SUmbridge  Hall,Rochford.  Emex 

Allenby,  George. .  .Hallington,  Louth,  Lincolnshire 

tAllfrey,H.W..  .Hemingford  Ho.,  Stratford-on-Avon 

fAllfrey,  Robert. .  .Wakefield  Park,  Reading 

Allender,  G.  M.. . .  Manor  Farm,  Quainton,Win8low 

AUerton,  George  R.. .  .Barling,  Rochford.  Essex 

Allington,  Rev.  J..  ..Little  Barford,St.Neot*s, Hunts. 

AUiaon,  Wm.  H.  Bllby. .  .East  Retford 

AUix,  Charles.. .Willonghby  Hall,  Grantham 

Allmett,  John. .  .Clapham,  S. 

Allsopp,  Henry. .  .Foremark  Hall,  Bnrton-on-Trent 

t Ambler,  Henry.. .Watkinson  Hall,  HalUkx 

Ames,  John...Cleveland8,  Lyme,  Dorset 

Ames,  Geoige  Henry. . .Cote  House,  Bristol 

Ames,  Lionel. .  .The  Hyde,  St.  Alban's 

t Amhurst,  W.  A.  T... .Didlington  Park,  Brandon. 

Amos,  Charles  E..  .Greenfield  House,  Sutton,  8. 

fAnderson,  Alexander. . . 

Anderson,  David* . .  10,  Kenil worth  Square,  Dublin 

fAnderson,  R.. .  .Grey  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

Anderson,  Robert  A.. .  .Cirencester 

Anderton,  G.  jun....Howden  Dyke,  Howden,  Yorks 

Anderton,  J. . .  .Cleckheaton,  Leeds 

Andrewes,C.  J. . . .  Kate's  Grove  Iron- Works,  Readiqg 

Andrews,  Charles. .  .Harewood,  Ross 

Andrews,  Henry. . . Wishfoird,  Salisbury 

Andrus,  Francis. ..Scadbury,  Southfleet,  Gravesend 

Angas,  Wm....Neswick,  Driffield 

Angeworth,  Wm..  ..Eardington  House,  Bridgnorth 

Ankers,  Robert  B.... Huxley  Green. Chester 

fAnnandale,  P.. .  .Shotley  Grove,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

t Anson,  Sir  John.  Bart.. . .  Aviafoni,  Arundel 

Anstey,  Samuel. .  .Monabilly  Farm, Par  Station 

Anstice,  J.. .  .Madeley  Wood,  Wellington 

fAnstruther,  J.  H.  L.. .  .Hintlesham  Hall,  Ipevich 

fAnstruther.Sir  RJL,Bt..Bahsaskie,  Leven.  Fifoshlre 

t  Aplin ,  Henry . .  Combe  St.Nicholas,  Chard,Somerwt 

tAppach,Ri\ginald. .  Maytham  Hall,  Rolvenden,Keat 

Appleby.  T.  Dawkins. .  .Brjggate,  Leeds 

fApplewhaite,  Edward..  Pickenham  Hall,  Swaflhua 

Araujo,  Captain  F.  J.  da  Silva. .  .Rio  de  Janeiro 

fArbuthnot,  John  A.. .  .Coworth,  Chertsey,  Surrey 

Arbuthnot,  W.  U...  .Bridgen  Place.  Kent 

f  Arcedeckne,  Andrew. .  .Glevering  Hall,  Suffolk 

Argent,  John . . . Manor  Farm,  l^ham 

Arkcoll,  Thomas..  .The  Meads,  Ea>tbo«me 

Arkell,  H. . . .  Butlers'  Ct.,  Boddiagton,  CheltanhUB 
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List  of  Members  of  the 


tArkell,T.. .  .Pen  Hill  Farm,  Swindon,  Wilta 
Arkell,  Thomas. .  .Boddington,  Cheltenham 
Arkwright,  Rev.  J. . . .  Mark  Hall,  Harlow,  Vmex 
Arkwright,  Peter..  .Willersby,  Matlock,  Derbyshire 
Armitage,  Arthur.  ..Moraston,  Ross,  Herefordshire 
Armstrong,  O. .  .Heddon-on-the-Wall,  Northnmb. 
Armstrong,  George. . .Thornton  Heath, Sarrey 
Armstrong,  H.,  M.D..  .Peckham  Ho.,Peckham,  S.E. 
Armstrong,  John...Palterton,  Chesterfield 
Armstrong,  Robert... Over  Tabley,  Knotsford 
Armytage,  Col.  H.  .Broomhill  Bank,Tonbridge  Wells 
Arnold,  l.ewin...Wilcot,  Marlboro*,  Wilts 
Arnold,  Rev.  Richard  A....Elloagh,  Beccles 
Amot,  James. . .  Woodcote,  Carshalton,  S. 
Amould,  Alfred  Henry... Whitecross,  Wallingford 
Arthur.  Ueut.-Col.  C. . .  Misterton  Hall,  Lutterworth 
Ashby,  T.  W.. .  .Rutland  Terrace,  Stamford 
Ashcroft,  James... Cow  Lare,  Wavertree,  Liverpool 
Ashcroft,  Thomas. .  .Walford,  Eccleshall,  Staffs. 
Ashdown,  S.  H....Uppington,  Wellington,  Salop 
Ashhurst.  John  H....Waterstock, Oxford 
Ashlin,  John . . .  Firsby,  Spilsby 
Ashton,  G.  F.. .  .Stormer  Hill,  Totlington,  Bury 
fAshton,  Henry. .  .Woolton,  Liverpool 
+Ashton,  T.Henry... 

fAskew,  Sir  H.. .  .Pallinsbum  Ho.,  Coldstream,  N.B. 
+Astbury,  William. .  .4,  Munster  Ter.,  Fulham,  S.W. 
Astley,  P.  D.  R....Duckinfield,  Ashton-under-Lyno 
fAstley,  F.L'Estrange..  .Melton Constable, Thetford 
f  Aston,  Samuel. .  .Bushwood  Lodge,  Warwick 
fAtherton,  Tho.. .  .Chapel  House,  Speke,  Liverpool 
f  Athorpe,  J.  (/.. .  .Dinnington  Hall,  Rotherham 
Athreton,  Ueorge  T.. . .Beech  Cottage,  Wrexham 
Atkins,  A.  Edwin...Farnham  Court,  Slough,  Bock* 
Atkinson,  Benj.. . .Manston  Lodge,  Whitkirk,  Leeds 
Atkin-ion,  1^.. . .Laurel  Bank,  I'otternewton,  Leeds 
■f- Atkinson,  James. . .  Winderwath,  Penrith 
f  Atkinson,  J.  IL  H.. . .  Angcrton,  Morpeth 
Atkinson,  John. .  .Charlton,  Salisbury 
tAtkinson,  W..  ..Gt.  Rapers,  Bures  St  Bfaiy's 
Atkinson.  W.  S.. .  .Barrowby  Hall,  Whitkirk,  Leeds 
Atkinson,  William... Ashton  Heyes.  Cliester 
f  Atkinson,  Vf.  James. .  .Marlow,  Buckinghamshire 
Attenborough,  i. . .  .Brampton  Ash,  Market  Harbro* 
Attwater,  J.  Gay. .  .Cubberley,  CheUenham 
Aveland,  Lord. .  .Normanton  Park,  Stamford 
Avery,  Thomas  Charles. .  .Gloucester 
Awbery,  F.  D.. .  .St.  Lawrence  Wootton, Basingstoke 
Ayles, Stephen.  .Hall  PI.  Farm,  Braishfield.  Romsey 
fAylesford,  Earl  of. .  .Packington  Hall,  Coventry. 
fAylmer,  H.. .  .West  Dereham,  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk 
+Aylmer,  J.  B  . . .  Findiam  Hall,  Downham,  Norfolk 
Aylmer,  John  H...  .Walworth  Castle,  Darlington 
•f-Aylmer,  R.  B..  ..Weatacre  Abbey,  Swaffham 
fAynsley,  J.  Murray... Underdown,  Ledbury 
fAytoun,  R.  S....Inchdaimie,Kirkcaldie,  N.B. 


B. 

fBabington,  Clias.  C,  M.A..  .St.  John's,  Cambridge 
fBack,  John  Alfred..  Tliorpe  Hamlet,  Nor\%ich 
Bacon,  Rev.  H.. . .  Raxterlcy  Rectory,  Atherstone 
Bacon,  James,  Plnckley,  Asliford,  Kent 


Bacon,  Samuel,  jun.. .  .Ratclifle  Culey,  Ather«toiit> 
fBackhouse, Edmund... Polam  Hill,  Darlington 
Badcock,  Benjamin. .  .Broad  Street,  Oxford 
Badcock,  Henry. .  .Taunton 

Badcock,  P.. .  .36,  Eastbourne  Terr..  Hyde  Pari;,  W. 
Badger,  W.  H.. .  .Syerscote  Msnor,  Tamworth 
Badham,  G.  D....Bulmer,  Sudbury 
fBagot,  Kt.  Hon.  Lord..  .Blithefield,  Rogeler,  Staff. 
Bagster,  Benjamin . . .  Watford 
f  Bailey,  James. ..Nynehead,  Wellington,  Somerset 
fBailey,  Wm..  ..Haxling,  Belford,  Northamberland 
fBaillie.  Hamilton... Ash  Hall, Cowhridge 
Baillie,  Wm.  Hunter... 4,  Upper  Harley  Street 
fUailHe,  Evan.  ..St.  Austin**,  Torquay 
Baily,  Rev.  H.  G....The  Vicarage,  Swindon 
Baily,  J.,  sen.. . .113,  Mount  Street,  Berkeley Sqnv*^ 
Baily,  T.  F.. .  .Hall  Place,  Leigh,  Tunbridge 
Bainbrigge.  W.  H..  .Woodseat,  Ashboame,  Derlmh. 
Baines,  F.  W.. . . Norfolk  Farm.  Windsor  Greet  Fkrk 
Baker,  Anne.r.Grendon,  Atherttone 
Baker,  Benjamin  Heath . . .  Acle,  Norwich 
Baker,  George  W....Plsrknook,  Qnomdon,  Oerfyy 
t Baker,  Tjake  J....HargraTe,  Kimbolton 
Baker,  James. .  .Drayton  Baesett,  TUn worth 
+Baker,  John... 

tItaker,Sir  E.  Baker.  Bart...Raintoii  Ho.,  Blaadfor^ 
flkker,  T.  Barwick  L...Hardwick Court,  Gloocester 
Baker,  Thomas. . .Barton,  Cambridge 
Baker,  Winiam...Pttrewen  House,  Chriatchnich 
fBaker,  William  H. . . Westington,  Gampden,  Glonc. 
Baldwin.  B.  F.  .  ..The  Ox  LeMowes, Tardebigg 
Baldwin,  John...LQddington,  8tratfoid-on-Avon 
Balfuur,  D.. .  .Balfour  Castle,  Kirkwall,  N.a 
Ball,  Capt.  Thomas. .  .85,  Stephen's  Green,  Datalin 
fBalmer,  Thomas... Fochabers,  N.B. 
Balston,  Thomas. .  .Chart  Satton,  Staplehnnt 
Bancks,  Jam6*...Prebendal  House,  Thame 
Bancroft,  William. . .Clifton  Gampvill,  Taa worth 
fBankes,  John  Soott...Soughton  Hall,  Nortbop 
Banks,  Ed.  R.  R.  O...  .Sholden  Lodge,  Deia 
fBanks,  John  Jackson. . .  Kendal 
Banks,  Wm.  J. . .  Wert  Cliff,  Dover    " 
fBannerman,  Alexander.  ..South  Cottage, Cherley 
fBannerman,  Henry... Honton  Oonrt,  Maidetone 
Bannister,  J.  S.. .Weston,  Pembridge,  Herefbrdriiite- 
Banwell,  William ...  LiUle  Marlow,  Badct 
Barber,  Miles. .  .BarlborooKh,  CheetetfUfbl 
Barber,  S.  W. .  .Hayton  Castle.  Bawtrjr 
fBarlMur,  George. . .  Bolesworth  Gasfle,  Gheeter 
t  B»rb«>ur,  R. . . .  Bolesworth  Gutle,  Chester 
Rarchard,  F.. .  .Horsted  Plaoe,  Horrted,  Uckfield 
Baring,  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.. .  .Melchit  Ftelc,  Saliibnry 
Baring,  J  ohn . . .  Oak  wood,  Chfehester 
fBarker,  Edward... Ruddington,  Notts 
fHarker,  G.  I.  Raymond. .  .20,  Hoyal  Greeeent,  Bath 
fBarker,  H.B.  Raymond. .  .University  CI  ,SiilblkSt 
Barker,  H.. . .Suffolk  Fire  OfBce,  Bury  St.  Edm«ad*s 
Barker,  J.  H..  ..Rowsley,  Bakewell,  Derbyshire 
Barker,  Waiter  R.  H.. .  .Wantage 
Karlow,  F. .  .The  Shrubbery,  Hasketon,  WoodbiUgr 
Barlow,llev.P..  CockfleldRee.,Staindrop,DarUiigtn. 
Barnard,  Charles. .  .Norwidi 
Barnard,  Fulke  Toovey . .  .Albion  Chanaben,  Brfatot 
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m,  Kathaniel  C .  .The  Ryes,  Sadbnry 
.  HRl>ington...Brockhainpton,  Worcester 

William. .  .C later  Park,  Bromyard 
.  .'•Chorley  Wood  House,  Rickmansworth 
ilph... Exeter 

r.  .  .  .The  Qutnta.  Chirk,  N.  Wales 
somas..  .Westland,  Moynalty,  co.  Meath 
Charles  .Stratton  Pk.,  Biggleswade,  Beds. 
lenry .  • .  Glympton  Park,  Woodstock 
.. .  .Remenhnm  Hill,  Henley-on-Thame« 
\.    ..  Vleopliatn  Court,  Gravesend 
ohn  R.. . .  Maiden  Hill,  Penrith 
V.  A.  . . .  Kate's  Grove  Iron- Works,  Reading 
'oUn  B.... Milton  House, Stevenron,  Herks 
>n.  Vise. .  .Beckett  House,  Faringdon.Berks 
Ml,  Wm...  .Tliorley,  Isle  of  Wight 

Mi«  Elizabeth..  .Dishforth,  Thirik 
,Chajj.  James  .  .Southwell,  Notts 
,  John  JaraeH...Nonnanton  Hall.  Southwell 
,  Wm.. .  .Bilhrooke  House.Wolvcrhampton 

...  Brompton  Hall.  Churchstoke,  Salop 
r,  Charlt  8  D.. .  .Garrow  Hill,  York 
lev.  C. . .  .Sarsden,  Chipping  Norton 
»eorge. .  .Sarsden,  Chipping  Norton 
mew,  W.. .  .Gultho,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire 
>pp,  N.  G....Cretin^ham, Wickham  Market 

Charles. .  .Holbrook  House,  Wiacantbu 
Seraid. . . Fundenhall,  Wymondham 
,  Rev.  H.  N. . .  St.  Ervan  Rectory,  Padstow 
,  J.  H.. .  .Stapleton  Park,  I'ontefi^act 
Richard.    .CalJy  Manor,  Birkenhead 
I,  Thomas. .   Leicester 
lie,  H...Cravvshay  Park,  Reading, Berks 
cluiel  T.,  M.P.  . .  Burton-on  Trent 
.. .  .DuckenQeld  Lodge,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Richard . . .  Bonvilstoue,  Cardiff 
T.  Horlock. .  .Charlton  Marshall,  Blandford 

T.  M.  Bearcia. . .  Kamsden  Crays,  Billericay 
[ward  . .  Kelsterton,  Flintshire,  N.W. 
nuel. .  .Springrtelds,  Newcaatle-under-Lyme 
ua,  Henry..  Asthall,  Witney,  Oxfordshire 
George.  ..Blaxhall  Hall,  Wickhara  Market 
homas,  jun....ICaton  Gre<n,  Luton,  Beds. 
;,  Earl  ..Cirencester,  Gloucestershire 
;,  Hon.  Wm.  L.. . .38,  Half-Moon  Street,  W. 
t,  Lt.-Col..  .MP..  .Clarendon  Pk.,  Salisbury 
,  Thos...  Combe  House,  Bath 
lliam  Henry . .  .West  Drayton,  Uxbrid;;e 
.  F. . .  Hemin:.'ford  Abbotts,  St.  Ives,  Hunts 
Abraham   . .  Ayott  St.  Peter's,  Welwyn,  Herts 
,  John . . ,  Yeovil,  Somer-ietshire 
lale,  J. . . .  Woodside.  Whetstone,  Middlesex 
le,  Richard  B. ...  Woodside,  Whetstone,  N. 
H.  J...Cheadle,  Cheshire 
lol^rt. . .  Doncaster 
,  Thomas.    .Hythe,  Kent 
!harles...  Kettering 

Daniel  (Captain). . . 'allajjht,  co.  Dublin 
Thomas. . .  Lenton,  Nottingham 
William.  ..Britwell  Farm,  Maidenhead 
Villiam.    .High  Street,  Oxford 

Ut.Hf^n.&Rev.  Ixl...noningham  Hall,Norf. 
,  Joseph. .  .Kingley  .\rro\v,  Alcester 


Beach,  Joseph . .  .Floar  Mill,  Dudley 

flWach.sir  M.  R.  H., Bt..  .WiliiamiripPk.,  Falrfont 

fBeadel,  Tames... Broomfleld  Lodge, Chelmsford 

lieadel,  Wm.  James. .  Chelmsford 

Beadon,  Rev.  P..  ..North  stoneham  Rectory,  Hants 

Beale,  K.  T....237,  High  Holbom,  W.C. 

fBeale,  William ...  Larkins  Farm,  Cliidd''ngston» 

tBean,  Alf.  W.. .  .Castle  Ho.,  Shooter's  Hill,  Kent 

fBearcroft,  E.. . .Mere  Hall.  Droitwich.  Woxcestersh. 

lieard,  John . . .  Linton,  Burton-on-Trent 

Beard,  W.. .  .Tormarton,  Cross  Hands,  Cirencetter 

Beartis,  Thomu. .  .Ktowe  Park,  Buckingham 

Beam.  William  ..Vinedon  Hill.  Higham  Ferrers 

fBeart,  Robert  ...Godmanchester,  Huntingdonshire 

Beaseley,  John. .  .Brampton,  Northampton 

fBeattie,  James. .  .Newbie  House.  Annan,  N  B. 

Beauchamp,  Chas.  D.. .  .2.S,  Upper  Seymour  St.,  W. 

fBeauchamp,  Earl. .  .'Madresfield  Court,  Worcester 

Beauchamp,  Sir  T.  W.  B.,  Bt. . . Langley  HI.,  N orwiclt 

Beaumont,  K.  B....Woodhall,  Bamsley,  Yorkshire 

Beaumont,  Francis  H..  •  Buckland^Court,  Reigate 

t Beaumont,  Geo.,  jun....Bridgeford  Hill,  Notts. 

tBeaumont,  J.  A.. .  .Park  House,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 

flteaumont,  W.  B...Bywell  Hall,  Newc-on-Tyne 

Beaven,  Charles. .  .Clyffe  Pypard,  Wnotten  Bassett 

IV^her,  Rev.  Jotin  Drake... Southwell 

Beck,  Charles  W.. :  .Upton  Priory,  Macclesfield 

Beck,  J.. .  .St.  Ann  Street,  Lynn,  Norfolk 

Beck,  Peter. .  .Shrewsbury 

Beckett,  Uichard  Trim.  ..Oulton  Farm,  TarporW 

Beckett,  Wm.,  M.P....Kirkstall  (irange,  Leeds 

Beckitt,  Richard... Wattcn  Abbey,  Driffield 

Beckwith,  Rev.  H.. Eaton  Constantme,  Wellngtn..Sal. 

Beddard,  J.. .  .Holloway  Ho.,  Prestwood, Stourbridge- 

Beddoe,  Richard  C. .  .4,  Whetherell Place,  UiRon 

Beecroft,  William ...  Upton,  Chester 

Beever.  Rev.  William  Holt  ..Cowbridge 

Beevor,  Henry... Blyth,  Worksop 

Beevor,  John,  .M.D.. .  .Newark  on-Trent 

Begbie,  Alexander. .   Lytham,  Preston,  Lancashire 

Belcher,  Charles. . .  Little  Coxwell,  Pkringdon 

f Beldam,  Valentine... Royston,  Hertfordshire 

fBell,  Daniel... HoUins,  Whitehaven 

Bell,  ('apt  Henry...Chalfont  Lodge,  Cheltenham 

Bell,  Williams R.  .. Gil tingham,  Bath 

Bell,  John. .  .Breaks  Hall,  Appleby,  Westmoreland* 

Bell.  Matthew. .  .Bourne  Park,  Canterbury 

Bell,  Thos.. .  .Brampton  Town  Foot,  Cumberland 

Bell,  William  Read. .  .Gillingham.  Bath  • 

flience.Ciipt....Kentwell  Hall.  Long  Melford 

Bence,  Henry  A....Thcr{ngton  Hall,  Saxmundhstm 

Benington,  T. . .  Wallingfen  Ho  ,  North  <  ave.Yorks. 

B^ningion,  William. . . Stockton -upou-Tces 

fBennell,  Joseph... Hitchin,  Herts 

fBenneti,  B.  E. . . Marston  Trussell  Hall,  Rugby 

Bennett,  E.  ...Bedstone  Ho.,  A^ton-on-Clun, Salop 

Bennett.  George. .  .30,  Fenrhurch  Sueet,  E.C. 

Bennett,  Rev  Henry  Thor|»e. . .  Egham 

Bennett.  James... Ingestone,  Ross 

Bennett,  John..   Little  Ris:iing*on,  Biirford,  Oxon^ 

Bennett,  John  Ewins. . .  Bos^orth  Giange,  Rugby 

Bennett,  Jos.  B.  H.. .  .Tutbury,  Burton-on-Trent 

Bennett,  T.. ..Park  Farm,  Wobum,  Bedfordshire- 


List  of  Members  qf  Hie 


Bennett.  Thos.  Oatley...Bniton,  Somersetihire 

Bennett,  \Vm.. . . Regent  Street,  C*m\jri«ige 

Bennion,  Ed.  David. .  .Summer  Uill,  Oswestry 

Benson.  Alan . . .  Papcastle,  Cockermuuth 

fBenson,  Heor^. . .  l^twyehe  Hall,  Wenlock.  Salop 

Benson,  John. .  .Tavistock 

Bentall,  Edward  H  . .  .nnybridRe,  Maldon,  Enex 

Bentley,  Henry... VVoodlesford,  Leeds 

Bentluy,  Kolwrt  John.  .Firmingley  Park,  Bawtry 

Benyon.  Hev.  U.  K Culfoad  Ilall,  Bury  St.Edm. 

fBenyon,  R.,  M.P  ...EnRletleld  Houae,  Reading 
Beridi,'e.  Rev.  Ba«U  .. A Igarkirk, Spalding 
fBorners.  John. .  .Hollirook,  Ipswich 
fBemey,  Sir  Hanson,  Bart....Sheepy,  Atheratone 
Berry,  Kemp. .  .Wood;;ate,  Beckley,  Sussex 
Besley,  Henry. .  .South  S'reet,  Exeter 
Bessboroui;h,  Earl  or...PiUtown,  Ireland 
tBest,  Hon.  and  Kev.  S.... Abbotts  Ann,  Andover 
Best,  Hev.  Thomas. .  l^ed  Riee  House,  Andover 
Bctholl,  William. . .  Kise,  Beverley 
Betteley,  Jo»eph. .  .Oak field,  Nantwich 
Bettiiison,  R....('arwthorpe,  Bourne,  Lincolnshire 
Betts,  John. .  .King's  I.Angley,  Hertfordshire 
Bevan.  Keckfurd. . .  v^ Banker),  Bury  dt.  Edmund's 
licverley,  B'-niamin. .  .Leetls 
Beverley,  Mat'hew  B. ...Leeds 
Beviss.  John. . .Sydling,  Dorchester,  Dorset 
Bidden,  («.  Arthur... Ipswich 
fBiddell.  Manfred. . .  Play  ford,  Ipswich 
fBiddell.  Herman...  Play  ford,  Ipswich 
fBiddtil,  W.. .  .Hawiitead  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
Biddulph,  Robert. . .  Ledbury,  Herefordsliire 
Biddulph.Col.  K.M.,  M. P.. Chirk  Castle. Chirk.N.W. 
Biel,W.. . .  St.  Leonard's  Fann,Beaulieu,SouthptOD. 
Bigg,  E.  Smiih. .  .The  Hyde,  Slaugham,  Sussex 
Bigg,  T.. .  Leicester  House,  Great  Dover  Street,  S.E. 
I^iggOf  t  liaii-  Selby . .  lioorton  Grange,  Much  Wenlock 
Bigge,  Miitthi'W  Robt.... 
Biggs,  -lames.  ..De.s>b. trough,  Kettering 
Bill,  John. .  .Trent  Vale,  Stoke-on-Trent 
Billint;ron,(.eonard. .  .Bull  Hotel, Preston, lAncashii* 
Bingham,Col.R.H. . .  BinghamsMelcomlje.Dorcliester 
Birch,  William  John...R.  A.  College,  Cirencester 
Birch,  Wyrley . . .  Writliam  Park,  Thetford 
fBirchHll,  T. . .  Kibbleton  Hall,  Prestoo,  Laneashire 
fBircham,  William  G..  ..Dunton,  Fakenham 
Bird,  (n>o  . .  Cheasington  Court,  Kingston,  S.W. 
fBiid,  J.. . . Ya\ley.  St  Iton,  Huntingdonshire 
BtrdrJ(K>iHl)- .  .Shouldham  Abbey,  Downturn  Market 
fBinl.  Rev.  J   Wallei . .  .Briston,  East  Dereham 
fBirkbe<*k,  Henry... Niirwich 
fBirkbeck,  Rol»ert. .  .(^aUon,  Reigate 
Birket,  C. .  .Plungingtoo  Hall,  Preston,  Lancashire 
Birkin,  liichard.. .  Apsley  liou<>e,  Xotiiti;;ham 
Birmin;;ham,  Wm.. . .  Killerton,  Broadcli^t,  Ilevon 
Birt,  Jacob. .  .3u,  Sumox  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Biscoe,  P.P. R.. . . Kingellie Houne,  Newton,! nvemess 
Bishop,  John. .  .3,  The  Walk,  Market  PU  Norwich 
Black,  IklNvard. .  .High  Street,  Boitton 
Black,  James. .  .20,  Great  (^orge  Street,  S.W. 
Black,  John. . .  Mar»ke  harm,  Redcar,  Yorkshire 
Blackliourn,  I).... Temple  Brewer,  Sleatord,  Line. 
Blackburne,  Jas.  Taddy . . .  17,  Parl.ament  St.,  S.W. 


Blackbome,  J.  I. . .  .Hale,  Warrington 
Blackbume,  Lt.-Col.I.,  jun.. .  .Hale  Ha]l.Warringtoa 
Blackden,  J.C. .  .He«thcrslaw  Ho.,CoUlstream,N.B. 
fBlacker,  M.  M.. .  .Claremonnt,  Claremorris,  Mayo 
Blackett,  Sir  E.,  Bart.. .  .Matfen,  Neweaaae-os-Tynt 
Hlackftone,  J.. . .  l.Glouoester  Kd..  Regent*BPk.j;.W. 
Hlagrave,  CoU  John. .  .Galoot  Park,  Reading,  Barks 
fHlair.  John... 

Blake,  Alfred. .  .Sutton,  Stanton- Hareooxt,  ^ntney 
Blake.  Francis  John. .  .Noririch 
Hlake,  Jas.. . .  Birchmore,  Black  water.  Isle  of  W{^ 
Blake,  Thos..  .Sycamore Ho.,  Dyneborcfa,  FolkeHow 
Blake.  WiUiam... Bridge,  South  Petherton 
Blake.  Wm.  John. .  .Daneabory,  ^'elwyn 
Biand,  George. .  .Coleby  Hall,  Linroln 
Bland.  William... Hartlip.  SiUingboams 
Blane,  Colonel  Robert. .  .2nd  Life  Guard* 
fBlanahard,  Richard. .  .53,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
lUsshill,  Henry. .  .Steps  Farm,  Downhill.  Heiifbnl 

Blencowe,  J.  Geoige^  M.P Danny.  H  oiatpierpoint 

fHlenoowe.  Robert  A...  The  Hooke,  L«ves 
Blencowe,  Robert  Willis... Tlie  Ho(»ke,  Lewes 
Blenkiron,  WiUlam. .  .Middle  Pkrk,  Eltham 
fBlisset,  Rev.  H.. . . Letton.  Weobley .  Herefccd 
Blomfield,  John. . .  Warbam,  Wells,  Norfolk 
Bloomer,  G  B . . . The  Farm,  Lower  Stonnall,  Walidl 
Bloxsidge,  Samuel. .  .Warwick 
Blundell,  J.. .  .Bursleden,  Southampton 
Blundell.  John. .  .Crook  Hall,  Chorley 
Blundell,  W.  H.. . . Braadwaters  MUl, KiddermlMtir 
Blurton.  W.  Mountfort. .  .Field  Hall,  Uttoxeter 
Blyth,  D'Urban. .  .Great  Maasinghun.  Bongham 
lilyth.  H.  E.... Sussex  Farm.  Bumham,  Lynn  . 
fBlyth,  James. .  .y4,  Hyde  Pkrk  Gardens^  W.  ' 
t Board,  John. . .  Westerham,  Sevenodui 
Boarda,  Edward. . .  Edmonton,  N. 
Boards,  William... Edmonton,  N*. 
f  Boby,  Charles. .  .Stutton,  Ipawidi 
Bodenham,  CSiades. .  .Herrford 
fBody,  R.  B....H7de  End,  SUnfteld,  RMdiag 
Boger,  DeeUe. . .  Wolsdon,  Devonpoct 
fHoghunt,  WUUam  P.. .  .FimUng  Abbey.  OolclieitK 
Bogue,  John  Morris. . .  Westward  Park  Wilton 
Boileau,Sir  J.P.,  Bt. .  .Ketteringham  Pk.W>mndkm. 
Bolden, Samuel  B.. .  .Springfield  Hail,  '^"rr-^tir 
fBolitho,  Kdward . .  .Pendlveme,  Penttue* 
t liolitho,  T.  S.. . .  Pendlverae,  Flenamee 
t  Holitho.  WiUiam. . .  Penaanee 
tlk>lton.  Lord. .  .Bolton  HaU,  Bwlale 
Bolton,  Daniel. .  .Barley  Rark,  Witney,  Qaoa 
bond.  Barnabas. . .  Alburgh,  Harleaton,  NoiMk 
Bond,  lienjamin...Draycot,Cb«adle,Staffotddiiw 
Bond.  Frederick. .  .WhitelackmgtOii,  llminstar 
llond.  George.  .  Earl  Soham,  Wirkham  Martwt 
Bond.  Rev.  N.. .  .The  Grange,  Holme.  WartlMm 
Kond,  Robert. . .  10,  Queen  Street,  Ipawicfa 
Bone,  Henry...  Avon,  Ringwood,  Hants 
Itonnell.  J.  H  ...Pelting  Place.  Old  Windaor 
tlk>nner,  H.  C. .  .Esat  Rudham,  Rougbam,  NofMk 
Bonus  Si hriMler..  .Point  House.  BlaekhMtJi,&E. 
f  Hooth,  James  Godftey..  .Hamburgh 
Uooih,  John  B....Killerby,Catteriek.  Yorkdiin 
Booth,  John . .  .Gotham*  Newark.  Kottingliaadiiit 
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kduttd . . .  WarUby,  Northallerton 
.  Lister. .  .Brualey,  Leeds 

r.  H.... 

ir  Williamson.  Bt.. .  .Paxton  Park.  St.  Neota 

h,  C.  B.. ..Chetwynd  Pk.,  Newport, Salop 

ck,  John . . .  Prospect,  Garrickfergua 

'.  Monsieur. .  .La  Panne 

John . . .  Barton-le-Stzeet.  Malton 

let.  Rev.  R.  W.. .  .Koch,  Alnwick 

John. . . Lower  Leyde.  Hereford 

.  Ellis. .  .41.  Hunter  St.,  Brunswick  Square 

,  Thomas. .  .Hill  Top,  Burslem 

d.  Beriah..  .Norton  Hall. Daventry 

in.  George. . .  Wexham  Court.  Slough,  Bucks 

BITilliam. . .  Martin,  Salisbury 

llliam . . .  Nant wich 

y,  Thos.  Downes.  .Black  Lake,  W.  Bromwich 

^  William. . .  Westmeston  PI.,  Hurst  pie  rpoint 

rett,  Henry  Robert... Willingham,  Lincoln 

L,  John  T 13,  Oxford  Street.  Mancliester 

«,  J.. .  .Noyadd  Ho.,  Aberayron,  South  Wales 
,  J.. jun. . . . Mawley,  Cleobury- Mortimer 
,  John . .  .Hildenstone,  Stone,  Staffordshire 
,  William. . .  Ather&toue 

e.  Hon.  P.  P.,  M.P.. .  .Brymore,  Bridgewater 
George. .  .Coton  Hall.  iVees.  Market  Drayton 
P.  W.. .  .Shrawardine  Castle,  Shrewsbury 

,  Edw.  Greves.  .Closworth,  Sherborne.  Dorset 
CapL  Thomas  B. . .  Iweme  House,  Blandford 
Wm.  Anthony . ..9,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
David . .  .Cirencester 

Edward. .  .Siddin;!ton  House.  Cirencester 
,  R. ..  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham 
tr,  Capt.  H.  A.. .  .Steeple-Aston,  Woodstock 
hn... Civil  Engineer 
W.  B. .  .Strathfiel'isaye,  Winchdeld 
W.. .  .Skefflngton  Vale.  Billesden,  Leicester 
ohn. .  .Goliihanger.  Maldou 
;obert . . .  Eastbourne 

lames... Maybanks,Radgwick.  Horsliam 
iige,  C.  H....Atherstone  Hall,  Atherstone 
me,  J.  Hanbury... Pipe  Place.  Lichfield 
ty,  rhomas. . .  Longroyd,  Brig  house 
ry,  Thomas  Swanwick . . .  Winsford,  Cheshire 

7,  Wm Bradley  Green  Colliery,  Congleton 

dk«  Henry. . .  Bury  St.  Edmund's 

d.  Thomas. .  .Cathedral  Steps,  Manchester 

,  Thomas. . .  Richmond.  Yorkshire 

law,  John. . . Knowle.  Cranley,  Surrey 

,w,W...Slade  Ho.,  Levenshulme,  Manchester 

:k,  Thomas  S.. .  Cobrey  Park.  Ross 

an,  George... Torrington,  Devon 

tiridx'e.  J.  H. . .  .Chew  Magna,  Bristol 

r,  Charles... Fiskerton  Hall,  Lincoln 

11.  C. .  .Hard wicke Hall,  Ferry  HUl.  Durham 

ion.  Henry,  M.P Glynde,  I«wes 

•r.  K.  B. . .  .Tanhrid^e  House,  Horsham 

te.  F. .  .Cliapel  House,  Long  Melford,  Suffolk 

,  J..  .  .Hill'oro'  Lodge,  Brandon,  Norlolk 

er,  John. .  .Cirencester 

►orj^e. .  .The  Haven,  Dilwyn,  Leominster 

ooke.  Lord. .  .Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden 

,  J.  G.... 


Breavington,  W.  G.  K. . .Bath  Road,  Hoonslow,  W. 

Brebner.  James .  .Norfolk  Farm,  Windsor  Great  Park 

Brett,  John... Burton  Joyce.  Nottinttham 

Brett,  John. . .Ozton  Grange,  Southwell 

Brett,  John  Lowdham...Curfe  Lodge,  Wimbome 

tBretta,Chafc... 

Bre water,  Jas.. .  .2,  Westboume  Road,  Bamsbury ,  N. 

Brewster,  S.  N.. .  .Beacon  Hill  House,  Woodbriilge 

Brewster,  Wm.. . . Whiston  Hall,  Penkridge,  Staffs. 

Brickwell,  C.  J.. .  .Overthorpe  Lodge,  Banbury 

Bridge,  Tliomas  ..Wynford  Eagle,  Dorchester 

Bridge,  Thomas... Buttsbnry,  Ingatestone 

Briggs.  John  A.. .  .Ea«tgate  House,  Tenterden 

fBriggs.  Rawdon. .  .Birstwith  Hall,  Ripley,  Yorksh. 

Briggs,  Rev.  T.  Barker  W. .  .Caple  Lodge,  Folkestone 

tBright,John...Teddesley  Park  Faim, Penkridge 

Bright,  John.  M  D.. . .  1 9.  Manchester  Square 

Brinckman,  Lady. .  .Sondome  Casle,  Shrewsbury 

fBrise,  Lieut.-Col.  S.B.K...Finchingfteid,  Hraintree 

fBroadhurst,  John...Foston,  Derby 

Broadmead,  Pliilip. .  .Milverton.  Somerset 

Bromet,  William  R....Cocksford,  Tadcaster 

Bromfleld,  H...Blockley Vicarage,  Moreton-in-Marsh 

Bromley,  James. .  .Cockerham,  Lancaster 

Bromley,  John. .  .Derby 

Bromley,  John... Lancaster 

Bromley.  Robert. .  .Derby 

Bromwich.  Thomas. . .  Woolston.  Coventry 

Brook,  Artliur  Sawyer. .  .Bexhill,  HasiinKs 

Brook,  J..  .Park  Farm,  St.  Helen's,  Isle  of  Wight 

Brooke,  Edward. . .  Marsden  House,  Stockport 

Brooke.  John  W....Sihtou  Park.  Yoxford. Suffolk 

Brooke,  John.  Jun..  ..Cipel.  Ipswich 

Brooke.  Rev.  John. .  .Haughton,  Shiffnal 

fBrooke.  Sir  R.,  Bart.. .  .Norton  Priory,  Runciirn 

Brooke.  T.  J.  Lanvford. .  .Mere  Hull.  Kiiutslord 

fiirooke,  William... N<rthgate  House.  Huddersfield 

fBrooke,  Sir  W.De  Capell,  Bart... .  Market-Harbro', 

Brookes,  Wm., Captain. . .  Elmstree  House,  Tetbury 

fBrooks,  Bernard . . .  Lx  ford,  Abingdon 

Brooks,  James  H.. .  .Henley-on-Thames 

Brooks,  J.  M.. .  .7,  Charlotte  Street,  Manchester 

Brooks.  Samuel. .  .Bank,  Manchester 

Broomfield,  Thomas. .  .Lauder,  N.B. 

Broomhall,  T.  T. . . Beech  Cliff. Newcastle,  Staffords. 

Brooghton.  Rev.  C. .  .Norbury  Rectory,  Ashlioume 

Broughton,  E.  D....Wista!(ton  Hall,  Nnutwich 

Broughton,  J. . . Almington  Hall,  Market  Dxayton 

Brown, David. .  .Cadiendine  Hoaae,  Breeon 

fHrown,  Douglas. .  .1&,  Heitford  Street,  Mayfair 

BrowD,  Edward. . . Estate  Office.  Northallerton 

Brown.  Gt«rge. . .  Avebury ,  Ch{p|ieahNm 

Brow  n.  George. . .  Roboroagh  House.  Barnstaple 

tBrt>wii,  Rev.  H.H.... 

Brown,  Henry...Ashby  de-la-Zoueh 

Brow  n,  James. . .  17,  Uinto  Street,  Edinburgh 

Brown,  John. .  .Tring 

Brown.  John. .  .Coldham  HaU,  Wisbcach 

Brown.  John... Com pton,  Newlmrv 

Brown,  J   Washbourne. . .  Ufc<>tt.  Swindon 

Brown,  Rev.  Lancelot  R....Kelsall  Saxmundham 

Brown,  Michael  L Cliff  Viile,  Stoke-on-Trent 

fBrown,  Potto. .  .Houghton,  Huntingdon 
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List  of  Members  of  the 


fBrown,  Tliomas. .  .Backliam  Hall,  ITekfield 
+Bro\vn,  Thoma*. .  .Marham,  Norfolk 
Browrn,  Thos.  J<iinP8. .  .The  Moor,  Hereford 
Brown.  Thomas  Phillpotts. .  .The  Wear  End,  Ross 
Brow-n,  William. .  .Tring 

Brown,  William...  Devizei  (North  Wilts  Foundry) 
fBrown,  William  ...Rchmond  Hill,  Liverpool 
Brown,  Wra.. . .  Wirswall,  Whitchurch,  Salop 
Brown,  W.  J  . .  .Hazlebiiry  House,  Chippenham 
+Browne,  Lonl  John  Thomas. . ,  Wesport,  co.  Mayo 
Browne.  K(l\»-ard...  Oak  lands,  St.  Albans 
Browne,  R.  l\...(jt.  Hallingbury,  Bishops Stortford 
Browne,  Robt.  Palmer... (Greenwich 
Browne,  Rev.  T.  C .  59,  Hijfh  Street.  Oxford 
Browne,  Thos.  Heal e.  .Salt >erton  Park.  And  ver&ford 
Browne,  r.  B.. .  MellinfrtonHI.,Cl>urchstoke.Shrew8b. 
fBrowne,  W. .  Monkton  Farlei«h  Ho.  Biadford.Wilts 
Browne,  William. .  .Titchwell,  Lynn 
Browning;:,  A.  H.... Heath  Lodge,  Iver,  Bucks 
Browning,  P.. .  .La  Patrimoine,  St.  Law rens,  Jersey 
Browning,  James  T. . .  .Oxford 
Brownlow,  Carl. .  .Ashridge,  Borkhampstead 
Bruce,  Maj.  C.  L.  C,  M.I».. .  .Dunphail,  Forres,  N.B. 
Bruce,  John. .  .Tidiiin^on,  Sfratford-on-Avon 
Bryan,  Fnderick  Thos....Humbor»tone,  Leicester 
Bryan,  John. .  .Soutblci);h,  Witney 
Brymer,  John. . .  I,  Belvedere,  Weymouth 
fBubb,  A nthony .... Witcombe  Court ,  Gloucester 
f  Buck,  AH)ert. .  .Sansome  Terrace,  W*orcester 
fBuckingham,  Duke  of. . . Wootten,  Aylesbury 
Buckland,  (xeorge. .  .Benenden.  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Bncklaiid.  J   Avery. .  .Benenden,  Cranbrook,  Kent 
Buckland,  'lliomas  jun.. . . Wraysbury,  Staines 
Buckley,  Gen.  E.  P.,  M.P....New  Hall,  SalUbury 
Buckles  Ja:s...l'eiiyfai  Ho.,Llanelly,Caermartliens. 
Buckley,  John  N. .  .Noimanton  Hill,  Lough)H)rough 
Buckman,  Profe>8or. . .  Dollar  Ward,  Cirencester 
Buckworth,  T.  R.. .  .Cockley  Cley  Hall,  Swafllium 
fBudil,  .1 .  PHlmer. . .  Ysialyfera,  Swansea 
Budd,  Wii|iam...Aston-le-Walls,  Daventry 
+Budd,  Thos.  W.. .  .13,  Norfolk  Cre*  ent,  Hyde  Pk. 
Buddicom,  Wm.  B  ...Pe  bedw  Hall,  Mold 
BiigKins,  W.. ..Booth  s  Farm,  New  Oncott,  Birming. 
-f-Bulf<>rd,'ame'«...Hordley  Farm,  Wood«iock 
tBulkeiiy.Sir  R.W  ,  MP..  .Baron  Hill,  Beaumaris 
Bull,  Alban..  .Hanwell,  Banbury 
Bulled,  Edmund... Withi'ndge,  Devonshire 
Bullen,  K. .  .IrUh  Farmers'  CI..  SackvilleSt.,  Dublin 
+Btillen,  John  T....Manbwood  .Manor,  Crewkerno 

BuUer,  Sir  A.,  Hart Pound,  Plymouth 

Buller,  Jamen  Wentworth,  M.P.. . .Downes,  Crediton 
fBuller,  Morton  Edviard. .. Dilhorn,  Cheadle 
Bullimons  {(....Stow^ate  Farm,  Market  Deeping 
fBullock,  F.. . . Wooilland-  Hall,  Klin^,Southampton 
f  Bullock^  George. . .  East  Coker,  Somerset 
Bul>o<k,  Walter...Foulkbourn  liall,  Witham 
Biilmer.  Charle:i...HoImer,  Hereford 
tBalt.  James  S.. . . Dtidhill  Ho.,  Kingston,  Taunton 
Biilt,  S.imuel  J....<ireat  Ab^hot,  Titchfleld 
Bulwer,  Rev.  James...  Han  worth  Rectory,  Thetford 
Bulwcr,  Wm.  Lytton...HHydon  Hall,  Reepham 
Bunbury.  Henry  M....MarUiton  House,  Newbury 
Bunny,  (kpt.  Edward  John. .  .Sl.nfold,  Horsham 


fBunaen,  O....Boarg-R]ieindorf,  Bonn,  Prnaia 

Burbery,  J.  J.. . .Cro(ts,  AlTeston,Stratrord-on-Aroo 

Uurch,  Walter  J....CampMy  Aah.  Woodfaridge 

Burden,  R...CaBtle  Eden,  Stockton-on-Teea 

Biirdon.Getiige  ..Heddon  Ho.»Newcastle-OB-Tjnie 

|{urgeaa,Capt.H.W.. .  .8,  Lancaster  Tei..ReKent*s  Kk. 

Burgess,  Robt....Winterboame,  Zelaton,  Blandfori 

Buruess,  William. .  .95,  Newgate  Street,  Gty.RjC 

Burgoyne,Sir  J.  M.,  Bt... Sutton  Park,  I^»tton,Beds 

Burkill,  R.  W.. . .  Winterlngham,  Baiton-oo-Homber 

Buileigh,  Robert  W....Haleaworth 

Burn,  Robert  Scott. .  .Stockport 

B  irnell,  Edward.   .Roydon,  Dim 

Burnell,  R.  P.. . .Winkbnme  Hall,  Suotliwell, Notts 

Burness,  Wm. .  .2,  South  Place,  Acre  Lane,  Brixton 

Burnett.  Alex.... 

Hutnett.  David . . .  Ashley,  Stoekbridge,  Hants 

Burnett,  Francis... Kingseote,  >yotton-nnder>Bdfe 

Burnett,  Gregory. .  .Dee  Cottage.  Flint 

Burnett,  Thomas. . .  .Hutton,  Preston,  LancaiUxe 

Bumham.  W.  B.. .  .SpiUl,  Chester 

fBurnUton.IUch.. .  .GreenUnds,  Henley-on-Tbaines 

•f-Burr.  Daniel  Higford. ..28,  Eaton  Place,  8.W. 

Burrard,  Sir  George,  Bt.. .  Walhampton,  Lymii^toak 

Burrell,  Bryan . . .  Broome  Park,  Alnwick 

fBurrell,  Charles. .  .Thetford 

Burrell.  Robert. ..Palace Green,  Durham 

Burroughes,  H.  N. ..Burlin-^'ham  Hall.Norwieh 

Burroughes,  Rev.  J....Lingwood  Lodge.  Norvkb 

Burroughes,  Rev.  T.. .  .Gaxeley,  Newmarket 

Burroughes,  William... Colteshall  Hall,  Norwich 

Burrows.  Richnrd. .  .Rnddington,  Notts 

Burt,  Kd\»in. .  .The  QiflT House,  Seaton,  Axminstn' 

Burt.  Henry ..  .6,  St.  Mark's  Square,  Regent's  Pari^ 

Burton,  Mrs. . . .  Longnor  Hall,  Shrewsbury 

Burtt.J.  B  ...Kettering 

Bury,  Cliarles. .  .Nazing,  Essex 

Busby,  Henry  Goodear. .  .Moreton-in-the-Manh 

fBush,  John  W.. .  .Fairwood,  Westbnry 

Hnsh,  R  H il house.. .Litfield  Ho.,  Oifton,  Bristol 

f  Bushliy,  Henry  Jeffreys. .  .40,  Cliester  S9nare,S.W. 

Bushell.  William. .  .Poulton,  Wingham,  Kent 

Busk,  !•:.  Thos.. . Ford's  Grove.  Edmonton,  Middlesex 

fBusk,  Joseph. .  .Codicote  Lodge.  Welwyn 

Butcher,  W.. .  .Bowling  Green  Farm,  Ewell 

■f  Hutler,  The  Hon.  C.  L. .  .Coton  House.  Rogby 

Butler,  (apt.  G. .  .Stanford  Place.  Faringdon,  Berics 

Butler,  Capt.  J. . .  .Kirby  Ho..  Inkpen.  Hnageiftid 

Uutler,  Lieut . -Col.. .  .Liphook 

fBuiler.  Wm.. .  .Badminton,  Cliippenham 

Butt,  Henry. . . Kemerton,  Tewkesbury 

Butt,  Henry . .  .Southgate  Street,  Gloueestcr 

Bnit,  T.. .  Pirton  Farm,  Kempsey,  Worcesterdiiie 

Buxton,  W.. . . I.ime  Tree  Lodge.  Rotberhithe,  8.E. 

Byrtl.  David. . .  Mil  ford,  StafTonl 

Byrd,  Sampson*.  The  Lecse  Farm,  StalTord 

Byers,  Stephen.  ..Chambers  Farm.  Eppiof 

B)  water,  R.  F.. .  .Coniston,  Ambleside 


Cabrcra.Gen.  (Ct.de  Morella). . .  WentworthgCbeitsey 
Cadle,  Clement... Ballingham  Hall,  Ross 
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Gidle,  John. . .Much  Birch,  Ross 

Mn.. .  .Brenkburn  Priory,  Morpeth 
,  Peter. .  .Worth,  Sarrey 
Junes. .  .Cbeselborae,  Dorchester,  Dorset 
Gtabd,  Jm..  M.P.. .  .Baldoon,  Newton  Stewart.  N.B. 
GikoU,  Cliarles. . .  Belton,  Shrewsbury 
i€kknft,  J.  H.,  M.P. . . . Kempstone,  Corfe Castle 
-fCaldecott*  Thos.  .Rugby  Lodge,  Rugby,  War  wicks. 
Galdeeott,  CM...  .Holbrook  Grange,  Rugby 
Oddwell.  H.  B...Lackham  House,  Chippenham 
GUdwell,  Cape.  F.  E.. .  .Langford  Lodge,  Brandon 
-fCklen,  Wm.. .  .Bodtcote  House,  Banbury 
i€bU,  Sir  W.  a.  Bart. . . .  Whitford  Ho.,  Callington 
CUUliorpe,Hon.  F.  H.  W.  G.,M.P..  .Perry Hall, Staffs. 
Odverley,  John. .  .Oulton  Hall,  Leeds 
-fCalTerley.  Chas.  C.  ..Teanmich  Ho.,  Alnei»,N.B. 
■fCalvert.  Frederic. .  .9,  St.  James's  Place,  S.W. 
fCklvertt,  J.  S..  .Tothill  Manor  House,  Alford,  Line. 

CbmbriHge,  W.  C Sydney  Villa,  Bedminster 

Ckmden.  Marquess. .  .Wilderness  Park,  Seven  Oaks 
Cammell,  Chas. . . .  Wadesley  House,  Sheffield 
iOuneron,  A.  H.  F.. .  .Icefield,  Glen  Urquhart 
Chnnp,  James. .  .Ilfracombe 
Chmpo.  J.  W.  del . .  .3,  Knightsbridge,  S.W. 
Ounpbell,  A.. . .Auchindadroche,  Lochgilphead 
Qunpbell,  R. . . .  Buscot  Park,  Lechlade 
Campbell,  Sir  A.  T.  C,  Bart.. .  .Wyscby,  Dumfries 
Qunpion.  Wm.  J.. .  .Darruys,  Hiirstpierpoint 
Camps,  Henry. .  .Salterley  Grange,  Cheltenham 

Qunps.  Wm 40,  Park  St.,  Grosvenor  Square 

Ckne,  Edward. .  .Berwick,  Lewes 

Cane.  Rev.  T.  C Southwell.  Nottingliamshire 

Cknn,  W.  M.. .  .Dawlish.  Devon 
Canning,  George  H. .  .Shottery,  Strat  ford-on- Avon 
Canning,  Wm.  Browne... Chisledon, Swindon 
Gannon.  Joseph  Sims. .  .Beckley,  Oxrord 
Gantrell.  Charles  Seward. .  .Riding  Court,  Windsor 
Ontrell,  H.. .  .Bayliss  Court.  Slough,  Bucks 
jGapel,  Arthur. .  .Biilland  Lodge,  Wiveliscombe 
Ckpel.  Wm.. .  .The  Grove.  Stroud,  Gloucestershire 
Ckpper.  R.  Haicourt. .  .N.  Gate,  St.  Weonard's,  Ross 
Ckpron,  George. .  .Stoke,  Northamptonshire 
-fCaiew,  Thomas. .  .Collipriest  House.  Tiverton 
jOarew,  W.  H.  Pole. .  .Antony  House.  Devonport 
Ckrdus,  T.. .  .Barwell  Court,  Kingston,  Surrey 
Card  well.  E.  H.. . .  1 1 ,  Cromwell  Placf,  W. 

Carey.  Arthur Oak  Hall.  Wanstead 

Ckrgey.  George. .  .Sanilon  Hall  Farm,  Stafford 
-fCarleton,  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.. .  .24,  Grosvenor  Place 

-K^line,  R Lincoln 

Carlin,  Wm..  jun. . . .  Marsh  Cott.,  Keyingham,  Hull 
"fCarnegie,  David. .  .Eastbury,  Watford 
Carnegie.  Hon.  J.  J.. .  .Fair  Oak.  Petersfield 
Carr.  William. .  .Stackhouse,  Settle 

Carrington,  G.,  jun The  AWiey,  Great  Missenden 

Carroll,  W.  Hutchinson...Tulla House, Nenagh 

Carter,  G Tyndales,  Danbury,  Chelmsford 

fCarter,  John  Bonham,  M.P.. . .  Adhurst  St.  Mary's 

Carter,  J.  R Ijinark  Villa.  Torquay 

Carter,  M.  F.. .  .Newnham,  Gloucester 

Ckrter,  Richard  H..  ..Hullavington,  Chippenham 

Carter,  U.  M.... Leeds 

Ckrter,  William. .  .Boughton  Blean,  Favcraham 


tC%rtwright,  Col.  H..  M.P... .Kineton,  Warwick 
Cartwright.  John. .  .Cray combe  House.  Pershoie 
Cartw  right,  John. .  .Shrewsbury 
Cartwright.  Nathaniel. .  .Haugham.  Louth 
Cartwright.  Richard  Aubrey. . .  Kdgcott.  Banbury 
Cartwright,  T.  R.  H...Aynhoe,  Brackley,  Northamp 
fCartwright.  T.  W..  .Ragnall  Hall,  Newton.  Newark 

Cartwright,  Col.  W Weedon,  Northamptonsliire 

Cartwright.  W.  S..  .Stow  Ho..  Newport, Monmouths. 
Carver,  William. .  .Ingarsby,  Leicester 
+Case,  J.  B. . .  Poulton  Hey.  Bebbington.  Birkenhead 
Case.  Thomas  H.. .  .Testerton  Hall,  Fakenham 
CAStellain,  Alfred. . .  Liverpool 
Castree,  Josiah. .  .College  Green.  Gloucester 
Catchpool.  Edward. .  .Peering  Bury,  Kelvedon 
Cater.  J.  W.. .  .West  Lodge,  Bamet 
tCathcart.  Earl . .  .Thirak 

Cathcart.  Sir  John  A.,  Bart.. .  .Cooper's  Hill,  Staines 
fOathcari.  R..  .Pitcairlie  Ho.,  Auchtermuchty.  Fifes. 
Cator,  Major-General  (R.H.A.). .  .Arsenal .Woolwich 
+Cator.  Rev.  T....Wentbridge  House,  Pontefract 
jCaulfield,  J.  Molyneux.  Lt.-Cl...Moy,  co  Tyrone 
fCauIfleld,  St.  George. . .  Donamor  Cas..  Roscommon 
Caulton,  John  T.. . . Lighthorn,  Warwick 
Causton.  Joseph. .  .Champion  Hill.  Gamberwell,  S. 
Cave.  Henry  Haddon. .  .Desborough,  Kettering 
Cavendish,  Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  F...AyotSt.  L..  Welwyn 
tCavendish.  Hon.  Capt.  G.,  R.N.. .  .Chertsey 
Cavendish.  Lord  G.H..  M.P. . . . S.Upper  Eccleston  St. 
fCavendish,  Hon.  Wm., M. P..  .Latimer. Chesham 
Cawdor,  Earl  of. .  .Stackpole  Court,  Pembroke 
Cawley.  Thomas. .  .Nantwich 
Cawton,  Wm.. .  .Somersall  Hall,  Chesteraeld 
Cayley,  Sir  Digby.  Bart.. .  .Brompton,  York 
Cazalet.  Rev.  W.  W.. .  .Pinner 
Chadwick,  Edward... 

Chad  wick,  E.,C.B.. .  .5.  Montague  Vil.Richmond,  Sur. 
fChadwick.  Elias. .  .Pudleston  Court.  Leominster 
fChadwick,  F.. .  .The  Hermitage,  GrimsarKh.  Preston 
Chadwick,  T....Wilmslow  Grange.  Cheshire 
Chadwick,  William.  ..Burl ish  Lodge.  Stourport 
■fChafy.  West  wood  W.. .  .Bowes  House,  Ongar 
Chalcraft.  William. .  .Bramshot  House,  Liphook 
Chalcraft.  Thomas. . .  Amory  Farm.  Alton 
Challenor,  John. .  .Blackwoo<l,  Leek 
Chaml)erlain,  Henry, jun..  .Bredicot  Court, Worcester 
fChamberlayne. Thos.. .  .Cranlmry  Pk..  Winchester 
Cliambers,  George. .  .High  Green  House,  Sheffield 
Chambers.  John. .  .Tlie  Hurst.  Tibshall.  Alfretuu 
C}iaml)ers.  Tliomas.  Jun.. .  .Colkirk,  Fakenham 
tChambers,  Wm.. .  .Hafod,  Rhayader 
Champion,  Wm.  W....Calcot.  Reading 

Champneys,  Rev.  T.  P Bailsworth,  Pontefract 

Chandler,  Henry. .  .Salford,  Manchester 
Chandler,  Thomas. . .  Aldhoume,  Hungerfunl 
Chandler,  W.  B.. .  .Hacheston,  Wood  bridge 
Chaplin.  Frederick. .  .Taithwell.  Louth 
Chapman,  J.  W....Moggaddy  Farm.  Maynoath 
Chapman,  R.  H.. .  .Upton.  Nuneaton 
Chapman,  Thos. ...  23,  New  Street.  Spring  Gardens 
Cliapman.  William..  .Curnhill.  Ipswich 
fCliarlesworth,  J.. . .  Headfield.  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire 
fCharlton,  St.  John. .  .R.  A.  College.  Cirencester 
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tCharlton.  St.  J.  C. . .  Apley  C«.,  Welliugton,  Salop 
Charlton,  W.  II  . .  .Hevleyside,  Hexham 
Chasemore,  i'hilip. .  .Iloraham 
Chater,  J.'^ — Chippenham,  Slough 
Chawner,  Henry. .  .Hound  Hill,  Utto:ce(er 
Chawner,  Richard . .  .Hare  Hill,  Doveridge,  Derby 
-K^iawner,  Richard  Croft. .  .The  Ahnalla,  LiehOeld 
Cheale,  Alexander,  jun.. .  .Uckfleld,  Sowex 
Cheere,  Hev.  is.... Papworth  Hall, Caxton,  Cambr. 
Cheere,  W.  H.. .  .Ftipworth  Ha]l,Oaxton,Camliridge 
Cheffina,  Henry. . .  Little  Easton  Manor,  Dnnmow 

Cheney,  Edward Gadsley  Hall,  Melton  Mowbray 

Cheney,  R.  H Badgpr  Hall,  Shiflhal,  Shropshire 

Clietwode,  Sir  J.  N.  L.,  Bart.. . . Market  Drayton 

Chetwynd,  Sir  6.. .  .Grendon  Hall,  Atherstone 

Chetwymie.  Ma^or  W.  F. . .  .Brocton  Hall,  Stafford 

Cliichester,  Bi:ihop  of. .  .Tlie  Palace,  Chichestfr 

Chick,  John. . .Compton  Vallence,  Dorset 

Chick,  Thomas. .  .Stimtton,  Dorchester,  Dorset 

Child,  Coles. .  .The  Palace,  Bromley,  Kent 

Child,  Thomas. .  .Slinfold,  Horsham 

Chinery,  John...Wootton  Milton,  Lyming;ton 

Chitty.W ward... Guildford,  Surrey 

Chivas,  Georjfe. .  .Chester 

•fCliolmondeley,  Ixmi  H.. .  .Holly  Hill, Southampton 

Chrisp,  Thomas  .  .Hawkhill,  Alnwick 

Christy,  James,  Jan.. .  .Boynton  Hall,  Chelmsford 

Chune,  George. .  .(?oalbrookdale.  Salop 

Church,  John. .  .Woodside,  Hatfield 

•f-ChurchiU,  George. . .  Aldershot,  Fordinghrtdge 

tChnrchill,  Lord... Wych wood  PWk,  Oxon 

Churuhill,  H Barton  Ho.,  Morchard  Bisliop,  Devon 

fCIiurston,  Ix>rd...Lupton,  Torquay 

fChurton,  John. .  .Foregate  Street,  Cheater 

Chute,  W.  L.  Wiggett. .  .The  Vine,  Basingstoke 

Clare,  Charles  L.. . . Higher  Brouu'hton,  Manchester 

Clare,  W.  Harcourt. .  .Twycross,  Atherstone 

tClarance.  John ...  1 14,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Claridge,  William  P.. . .Pitchford  Park,  Salop 

fClarina,  Lord. . .  Kim  Park,  Limerick,  Ireland 

taark,  H  . .  Kllinthorpe  Hall,  Boroughbridge.  Yorks. 

Clark,  Rev.  John  Crosby. .  .Cliertsey 

Clark,  John  Wm.. . .  Lockerlcy,  Romsey,  Hants 

Clark,  'niomas. .  .Demdale,  Hereford 

Clark,  William  J.. .  .Rose  Hill.  Caversham,  Oxon 

Clarke,  Kdward.  ..Glentworth,  Lincoln 

Clarke.  FMw.. .  .filebeland  House,  I<ee,  Kent 

•fClarke,  James. .  .drlisle. 

Oarke,  G.  It. .  .Chesterton  Lodge,  Bicester 

Clarkp, Henry... Binlirooke,  Mariiet  Rasen 

Clarke,  John. . . Long  Sutton 

Clarke,  Nathaniel. .  .Beamish  Park,  Fvnre  Houses 

Clarke,  Robt.  B.. .  .Haynes  Hill.  Barbadoe^ 

fClarke,  T.  K Tremlett House,  Wellington,  Som. 

Clarke.  Thomas  T.. .  .Swakelcys,  Uxbridge 

Clarke.  Wm.  B lilckermont,  Wliitehaven 

Clarkson,  Rev.  T.  L.. .  .South  Elmham,  Norfolk 
fClavprin;-,  Sir  Wm.. .  .University  Club, Suffolk  St. 
Clay,  Charles... Walton  (iranse,  Wakefield 
fClay,  Sir  W.,  Bart...  .Fulwell  Lotlge.  Twickenham 
Claydcn,  John . . .  Littlebury,  Saffron  Waldcn 

+CIayden,  John  C Littlebury,  Saffron  Waldcn 

Clay  den,  Samuel. .  .Linton,  Cambridgcsliirc 


Clayton,  David  S.. .  .Norbary,  Stoekpott 
Clayton,  H.. .  .21,  Upper  Park  Plaee»  DomtlqaM 
Clayton,  John. .  .NewcutlAHm-TyB* 
Clayton,  John. .  .Hook,  KlnRitoa,  S.W. 
fClayton,  Nathsniel. .  .MelviUe  Stnet,  UtnOtk 
Qayton^CB. .  Carigbyme,Adaniitffiise,&iain«|]ij 
Clayton,  J.  G.. .  .W«therby  Grange.  Wethciby 
Cteasby,  Thonus  M. . .  .Wilton  Grange,  lledev 
Cleave,  Benjamin. .  .Neweombe,  Crediton 
Clements, C.  F.. .  .Hetmood's  Lodge,  EutHoiUy 
fOerk,  £.  H.. .  .Bnrford, Shepton  M«Uet,8aMarti. 
Cleveland,  Duke  of. . .  Newton  Honae,  Bedale 
Cliffe,  Thomaa. .  .Crew  Gatei^  Crewe 
Clifford,  Henry  Clifford. .  .FnmpCen  Gofut,  Dandey 
Clifford.  Col.  H.  M.. .  .LlanHlio,Caawiie7,  Ibf^nd 
Clifford,  WillUm. .  .52.  Fkrliament  Street,  8.W. 
fClinch,  Charles. .  .Eagle  Brewery,  Witney 
Clinton,  Col.  Fred. . .  .Ashley  Clinton,  Lymiagtin 
Clinton,  I/nd. .  .Hinton  Hooee,  Crediton,  Dcvm 
f  Clonbrork,  Lord. .  .Clonbtoek,  AhaMvah,  Iidni 
Clough,  John . . .  Bootham,  Yoric 
fClowes,  Edmund. .  .Oamforth,  ] 
Clowes,  George. .  .89,  Westbonme  Tenaee^  W. 
aowes,  Wm. .  .51,  GloacerterTer.,HydePk.  Gaid. 
Clowes,  Col.  W.  L.  . .  .Brooghton  Old  Hall.Mndi. 
Clutterbuck,  RevJ.a.  .Long  Wittenham,  AUagdon 
Clutterbnck,  R.. .  .Watford  Ho.,  Watford,  Herts 
Cluttou,  John. . .  9,  Wbitehall  Place,  S.W. 
Glutton,  Rol)ert. .  .Hartswood,  Beigate^  Snney 
Clutton,  Robt.  G.. . .9,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
Glutton,  Thos.  C. . .  .Chorlton  Hall,  Malpas,  Clmbire 
Clutton,  Wm...  .Portland  Yilla,  S.  Norwood 
Clutton,  Wnu  James. .  .The  Monnt,  York 
Coatsworth,  John.  Great  Grinuiby 
Cobb,  Geo.  Henry. . . Greenwich 
■Kk)bb,  Henry. . .  10,  Uncoln'a  Inn  Fields 

Cobb,  Robert  L Higham,  Rocbester 

Cobb,  Timothy  Rhodes. .  .Banbory,  Oxon 

Cobb.  William  Henry. .  .Colekester 

Cobbett,  John  M.. .  .Skeynes,  Edenbridfe 

Cobbold,  John  Chevallier,  M.P.. .  .Ipswieh 

Cobdcn,  Richard,  M.P.. .  .Midbnrst 

Cobon,  James. .  .Well  Hall,  Lynn,  Norfolk 

Cochrane,  James. .  .Harbom,  Edinbnrgh 

fCocks,  Rev.  C.  R.  Somen. .  .Cleobory Mortimer 

Cocksedge.  James. .  .Stowmarket 

Codd,  Henry. .  .Ashwarren,  Oveitoa 

Cohen,  Wm.. .  .Chestnuts,  Flirga  Manli,  Mitdiam 

fCoke.  Hon.  K.  K.. .  .Longford  Hall,  Derby 

Coldham,  H.  W.. . . Anmer,  Lynn,  Norfolk 

fCole,  R.  J..  .11,  Pembridge Gardens,  Ba}-awater,\V. 

Cole,  Thomas  H. .  .The  Green,  Wick,  Bath 

Cole,  Wentworth  L..  .Qreneesler 

Coleman,  John. .  .R.  A.  College,  (^renoe»ter 

Coleman,  John. .  .Park  Farm,  Wobom,  Beils 

Coleman,  Richard. . .  .Langdon  Abbey,  Dover 

Coleman,  Richard. ..  .Chelmsfotd 

Coleman,  Walter,  Kingabnry  Hall,  Tanrworth 

fColcs,  Alfred. .  .Clifton  Lodge.  Clapham  Kirk,  & 

fColes,  H.  B.. .  .Middleton  Ho..  Whitchurch,  Haati 

Collin,  Rev.  J.,  Jun.. .  .Rickling  Vicarage,  lieita 

CoUings,  Rev.  William  T....Gnemaey 

Collingwood,  E. .  .Dissington  Hall,  Newc.-on-Tf«c 
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■fOQlli]i%  Henry. . .  88,  Lincoln*!  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

^OaOina,  John. . . Wonhftm,  Bampton,  Deton , 

CMBu,  Wm. . .  .Aston  Fwm.  Stafford 

Gtflyar,  Bot.  Gknon  R. . .  Warham  Red.,  Wells,  Norf. 

Crtyihonn,  J.  C....Chartwell,  Westerham 

HM7«rt  William. .  .North  End,  Crayford,  Kent 

CoUlmnt,  John. .  .Chew  Magna.  Bristol 

CUthont.  J.  C. .  .Hontworth  Fk.  Farm,  Bridgwater 

Oblirile^BeT.A.A..  .Livennere  Rectory,  Bury  St.  Ed. 

Cblirae»  Major-Gen. .  .Kempsey  Hoose,  Worcester 

Gahrfle, C.  R.,  M.F..  .LulUngton  HI..  Burton-on-Tr. 

-fCdlTin,  B.  B. . . .  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex 

Combe,  R.  H.. . .Plerrepoint.  FVensham,  Famham 

Comber  mere.  Vise . .  .Gombermere  Abbey,  NantwicU 

ICbmpton,  H.  C,  M.P.. .  .Lyndhuist,  Hants 

^Craapton, R.. .  .Eddington  Hoose,  Hangerfoxd 

ICoodie,  James. .  .Perth 

^Ooogreve,  S.  B. . . . Harbors  Magna,  Rogby 

ICbngieve,  T.. .  .Leamington  Hastings, Ragby 

ICbngreve,  W.. .  .Comb  Fields,  Brinklow.  Coventry 

OMifaigtoo,  Clement. . .  Hagworthingham.  SpHsby 

Cmatable,  Sir  CliflTord,  Bt.  .  .Burton  Constable.  Hull 

CoBstable,  Rev.  J.. .  .R.  A.  College,  Cirenwster 

Ouiway,  Wm.  S. . .  .Bodryddan,  St.Asaph's,  Flintsh. 

Cboeh,  Joahna. .  .Harleston,  Northampton 

ODok,  Oeorge. .  .Flitwick,  Ampthill 

Oook.  Oeorge. .  .22,  Aberdeen  Fkrk,  Highbury,  N. 

fCook,  John. . .  Hothorpe,  Welford,  Northamptonsh. 

Cooke,  B.  G.  D.. .  .Colomendy,  Mold 

Cooke,  Grimwood. . . .  Linton,  Cambridgeshire 

fCooke,  Henry. .  .High  Street,  Hereford 

Cooke,  James  H.. .  .Berkeley  Castle.  Gloacestershire 

Cooke,  Rev.  James  Y.. .  .Semer,  Ipswich 

Cooke,  Robert  C. . . .  Livermere,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 

Cooke,  William,  C.E.. .  .26,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

•fCooke,  Wm.  Fother^ill. . .Eliot  Ho.,  Blaekheath 

Cookson,  John . .  .Meldon  Park,  Morpeth 

Coombs,  T South  Street,  Dorchester,  Dorset 

-fCooper,  C.  B. . . .  Micheldever,  Hants 

Cooper,  Edward. .  .Henley-in-Arden 

Cooper,  G.  Kersey. .  .Euston,  Thetford 

Cooper,  Henry  Reeve. .  .ShirbumeCkst1e,Tetsworth 

Cooper,  Isaac. ..Long  Brackland,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 

Cooper,  John. .  .Swineshead  House,  Spalding 

Cooper,  Jonathan. .  .Barton,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 

-fCooper,  N.  J.. . . Westgate,  Manrfleld 

Cooper,  W.  W.. .  .Bam ham,  Thetford 

Cooper,  Rous  John . .  .Blythburgfa  Lodge,  Halesworth 

•fCoote,  E.  (11th  Hussars) .  .West  Pk.,  Fordingbridge 

Copeman,  George. .  .Dunham  Loilge.  SwalTham 

Copeman,  Robert,  jun Hemsley,  Great  Yarmouth 

Copestake,  Thos.  G Kirk  Langley,  Derby 

tCoppard,  T Lanehurst  Lodge,  Hurstpierpoint 

Corbet,  H.. .  .Farmers'  Club,  Bridge  St.,  BlackfHars 
fCorbet,  11.  R.. . .  Adderley  Hall.  Market  Drayton 
fCorderoy,  Edward. .  .Clapham  Park,  S. 
Corfleld,  Wm.. .  .Butteley  Hayes,  Audlem 
Comer,  Edward. .  .Esk  Hall,  Whitby 
Comer,  J.  B.. .  .Longforth,  Wellington,  Somerset 
Comer,  Richard. .  .Torweston,  Williton,  Taunton 
Comes,  James. .  .Barbridge,  Naatwich 
Cornewall.  Sir  V.,  Bart.. . .  Moccas  Conrt,  Hereford 
Corrance,  F. . .  .Parham  Hall,  Wickham  Market 


Corringham, R.  W.. . . Loond  Hoase.  Haxey,  Bawtry 
Coryton,  Augustus. .  .Pentillio  Castle,  Comwall 
Cosens,  William. .  .Laagdon  Dawlisli,  Devon 
Cotes,  Rev.  C.  O..  .Stanton  St.  Quintin,  Chippenham 
Cother,  William. .  .Middle  Aston,  Woodstock 
fCbtta,  Baron  G.. .  .Hipfelhof,  Heilbronn,  Germany 
CMUm,  Oeorge  H.. .  .Old  St.  Pancras  Road,  N.W. 
fCotterell,  Jacob  Henry. .  .6,  Terrace  Walks,  Bath 
Cottingfaam,  John  6.. .  .Chesterfield,  Derbyshire 
fCotton,  Alexander. . . 

Cotton,  H.. .  .Amor  Hall, Washbrook,  Ipswich 
Cotton,  H.  P. . .  .Qnex  Pta*,  Isle  of  Thanet 
Cotton,  Maj.-Gen.  T.  Conyers. .  .Cilhendre.  Rnabon 

fCotton,  Lt.-Col.  Hon.  W.  H.  S Malpas,  Cheshire 

fConchnun,  C. . .Temple,  Balsall, BirmintEtham 

Couchman,  J.  W.. . .Tottenham  Green,  Middlesex 

Coulson,  Col. .  .Blenkinsopp,  Haltwhistle,  Northnm. 

•fCoulthard,  G.. .  .Stone  Hoose,  Haybon,  Carlble 

Coulton,  William. .  .Dean  Court,  Ashborton 

Coupland,  John  G.. .  .Freeston,  Boston 

Coupland,  J.. .  .Southampton 

tCourt,  P.  Simpson. .  .140,  Snargate  Street,  Dover 

Courthope,  G.  C. . . .  Whiligb,  Hurst  Green 

Coussmaker,  Lannoy. .  .Westwood,  Famham,  Suney 

Coverdale,  John. .  .4,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

'fCox.  Henry. .  .TVererenx,  Edenbridge,  Rent 

Cox,  Joseph . . .  Wisbeach 

Cox,  Samuel  Walker. .  .Spondon  Cottage,  Derby 

Cox,  William. .  .Brallaford,  Derby 

Cox,  Wm.  Thos.. .  .Spondon  Hall,  Derby 

fCoxe,  James. .  .Newtown  Lodge,  Hongerfbrd 

Coxon,  John. .  .Treeford  Farm,  Lichfield 

Coyney,  C. .  .Weston  Coyney,  Longton,  StafTordsh. 

Cradock,  Thomas. .  .Qnorodon,  Loogliborongh 

Crane,  Edward. .  .Forton,  Montford,  Shrewsbury 

Crane,  James. .  .Tolpoddle,  Dorchester 

Crane,  James. .  .Shxawardine,  Salop 

fCranston,  Thomas. .  .Little  Dihryn,  Leominster 

Crawford,  Rev.  W.  H....Haugh1ey  Park,  Woolpit 

Crawford,  Wm.  H.. . . Lakelands,  Cork 

fCrawley,  John  S.. . .Stock wood  Park.  Luton 

Creese,  William. .  .Teddington,  Tewkesbury 

Cressingliam,  Jonah. .  .Carshalton,  S. 

Cresswell,  Gerard  O.. .  .Sedgeford  Hall,  Kin^s  Lynn 

Cresswell,  R.  W.. . .Ravenstone,  Ashby  dela-Zooch 

Cresswell,  Robert. . . Idridgehay,  Wirksworth 

Cresswell,  A.  J.  Baker... Cresswell,  Morpeth 

Crewe,  Sir  J.  H.,  Btet.. .  .Cblke  Abbey,  Derby 

■fCrisp,  Thomas. .  .Betley  Abbey,  Wickham  Market 

Crisp,  Arthur  William.  .Gedgrave  Hall,  Woodbtidge 

fCroft,  Arthur  H. . . .  Hotten,  Boseell,  York 

Croft,  Rev.  Archdeacon  J.. .  .Saltwood,  Hytbe,  Kent 

fCroft,  Shr  John,  Bart.. .  .Kingsdown,  Sittingboorne 

-fCrofton,  Lord. . .Mote  Park,  Athione,  Ireland 

•KIrofts,  Rev.  CD...  .Caythorpe  Rectory,  Grantham 

Cro(t9,  John . .  .Long  Lawford  Hill,  Rugby 

Crofts,  T.  W. . . .  Uwford  Hill,  Rugby 

Crompton,  G. . . . 

Crompton.  George. .  .Chesterfield 

Croome,  James. .  .Breadstone,  Berkeley,  Gloocesters. 

Croote,  G.  H..  .Crooke,  North  Tawton,  Devon 

Crosbie,  Wm.  T.. . . Ardfert  Abbey,  Tralee,  Ireland 

•fCross,  Wm.  A.. .  .Red  Scarr,  Praton,  Lancashiie 
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Crotse.  Thomai  D.. .  .Shaw  Hill, Chorley 
Croflflkey,  John. . . Lewes 
Croukill,  William,  I'rusteea  of. .  .Beverley 
Cronkill.  AlTred. .  .The  Iron  Works,  Beverley 
Crottiiwaite,  John. . . 

fCrow,  G.. .  .Omhams,  Boroughhridge,  Yorkshire 
Crowley,  John  L....Standfor(l  Hall,  Newport,  Salop 
Croxon,  John. .  .Llanoorda  IaF,  0<weitry 
fCramp.  G.  W..  .Woollasi  Hill,  Eckingtnn.  Pershore 
Crump,  'Hiomas. .  .WiiiteQeld.  'i  ewkevliury 
Crunduell,  George... Wilton  Place,  Muidstone 
Cruso,  John. . .  Leek,  StafTordohire 
('/Tutchlcy,  P  H....Sunninghili  Park. Staines 
Cubitt,  Wm.  (LordMayor)...Andover 
Cuir.  J.  H. . . .  New  Ckttle  Market,  Islington,  N. 
fCufT.  W  FitcheU..  .Merriott,  Ilminstcr 
CuUey,  John. .  .Easton,  Pewsey.  Wilts 
Culverwcll,  Jas....Wedmore,  Weit»«n-supor-M«re 
CumlM*rl)atch,  L.. . .Queen's  House.  Lyndhur^t 
-fCumming,  L....Iiatten,  Thuno,  N.B. 
Cuninghnme,  John. .  .Hensol,  Castle  Douglas,  N.B. 
fCure,  Capcl. .  .Blake  Hall,  Ongar,  Essex 
Cureton,  George. .  .Bean  House,  Shrewsbury 
Currie,  Kdmund...Adbury  House,  Newbury 
Currie,  Henry... West  Horsley  Park,  I.eather1iead 
Currie,  llaikes. .  .Minley  Manor,  Farnboro',  Hants 
Currie.  Wm.  Pitt. .  .Gt.  Vaynor,  Narberth,  Pembroke 
Curtis,  Capt.  C. .  .Pkilton  House,  Lutterworth 
Curtis,  Charles  E. . . .  Alton 
Curtis,  K.. .  .Dummcr  Grange, Basingstoke 
fCurtis,  Sir  Wm.,  Bart.. ..Cay n ham  Court,  Ludlow 
Curtler,  T.  G. . . .  Beverc  House,  Worcester 
Cunon,  Hon.  S.  C.  H.  R.. .  .Grove  Ho.,  Tooting,  S. 
Cust,  Capt.  F.  Henry... Kllesmero 
Cust,  Leopold . . .  Tipperary 

CusUnce,  Hambloton  F.. .  .Weston  House,  Norwich 
Cuthbert,  Roliert. . .  Newton- le-Willows,  Bedalo 
■fCuthbert,  William. .  .BeaufVont.  Hexham 


D. 

Dacre,  Lord . .  .The  Hoo,  Welwyn,  Herts 

tDacre.  Joseph. .  .Khrklinton  Hall,  Carlisle 

Da1giirn<,  WUliara. .  .Rosaire,  Guernsey 

I  Hilton,  James. .  .Filliogham  Manor,  Lincoln 

T)alton,  Thomas. .  .Cardiff 

Danger.  Tliomas. .  .Huntstile,  Biidgewater 

Daniel,  John  W.. .  .Coton  Park,  Burton-on-Trent 

Daniel,  Thomas. .  .Stoodley,  Tiverton 

fDaniel,  Thos.  D. . . .  Staekeridge,  Bampton,  Devon 

fDarbisliire,  S.  D Pendjffryn,  Conway 

Darby,  George. .  .Marklye,  Warbleton,  Hurst  Green 
fDirby,  Abraham. .  .Stoke  Coart,  Slough 
fDare.  F  M.Hall... 

Dare,  R.  W.  Hall. .  .Newtownbarry,  Ireland 
D;irley,  Cnas.  Albert. .  .Bnrtonlield,  York 
Darling,  Charles. .  .Tlie  Hall,  Langham,  Colchester 
fDarlJn::,  J. . .  .Beau  Desert,  Rugeley 
Darling,  Robt.. .  .Plawsworth,  Fence  Houses 

Dambrough,  Thos.  S 27,  Coney  Street,  York 

Darvill,  Henry. .  .Windsor 

Dashwood,  Francis. .  .Halcot.  Bcxley,  Kent 


fDashwood,  F.  Loftus. . .  KirtlinKton  Park,  Oxon 
Dashwood,  Sir  Henry  W..  Bt.. .  .Kirtlington.  Ox(b 
fDashwood,  M. . .  .9,  Seamore  Place.  Mayfair.  W. 
Daubeny,  Edmund  J..  .Cleve  House.  Yalton,  Some 
Daubeny,  Rev.  K.  A.. . . Ampney,  Cirencester 
Daubeny,  R.. .  .King's  Bench  Walk.  Temple;  E.C. 
Davey,  George. .  .Buckland,  Farlngdon,  Ueiks 
Davev,  Richard,  M.P.. .  .Redrath,  Co  nwall 
David,  Edward. .  .St.  John's  Place,  Herefonl 
D^vid,  Evan. .  .Fairwater,  Cardiff 
Davie,  Sir  H.  Ferguson,  Bart.. . .Creedy, Ciediton 
Davies,  D.  Price. .  .Troedybryn,  Llandilo 
Davies,  D.  R.. . . Mere  Old  Hall.  Knntsfiwd 
t Davies,  E.  H.... Hampton  Rishop,  HerrRml 
Davies,  Rev.  J.. .  .Moor  Court,  Hcrerordslilre 
Davies,  Rev.  R.  T.. .  .Crickhowell,  Breeknoekihin 
Da\ies,  Richard. .  .Aylestone  Hill,  Hereford 
Davies,  Roliert  C. . .  .Southminster,  Maldoa 
fDavies,  Robt.  P. . .  .Ridgeway,  Narberth,  S.  W«]« 
Davies,  Rev.  S..  .The  Grange.  Oyatermouth,  Swans 
Davies,  Mrs.  Susanna. .  .Rochlayeston  Manor,  Nd 
Davies,  Thomas. .  .BurlLon  Court,  Bui^ghill, nerera 
Davies,  Rev.  W.  I.  K.. .  .Croft  Castle,  Leominitn. 
Davis,  Henry. .  .Old  Downs,  Oakhill,  Batli 
fDavis,  John...Cranbrooke,  Hford,  E. 
Davis,  Peter. .  .Bickmarsh  Hall.  Alre^ter 
fDavis.  R.. .  .9,  St.  Helen's  Place,  Btohopagate,  E< 
fDavis,  R.  F. . . .  1,  Westboume  Grove  Temee,  W. 
fDavis,  R.  S.  B.. .  .Swerftwd  Park,  Enstone,  Oxon 
fDavis,  Samuel. .  .Swerford  Park,  Enstone,  Oxmi 
Davis,  James. .  .Melcombe  Horsey,  Blandfbrd 
Davis,  T. . .  .Little  Wenlock.  Wellington,  Shropsbi 
Daviion,  Thomas. .  .Durham 
Davey,  Jas.. . .Flitton-Barton,  Soath  Moltoa 
Davey,  J.  S.. .  .Redruth,  Cornwall 
Davy,  John  T. . . .  Barton  Roaeaah,  South  Molten 
Davy,  Robert. .  .Ringwood,  Hampshire 
Dawes,  John  S.. .  .Smethwick  House,  Birmingham 
Dawkins,  E.  H.  F.. .  .Moggerhanger  Ho.,  St.  Neot 
Dawson,  Edward...Aldcliffe  Hall,  Lanenater 
Dnw«.on,  J.. .  .Gronant,  Rhyl,  Flintsliire,  N.W. 
Dawson,  J.. .  .Blair  Hill  .Mains.  Culrosi,  KJi. 
f  Dawson.  Wm.  Edward.  .Plumstead  Cmamon,  Ke 
I>ay,  Charles. . .  Colley  weston,  Stamford 
Day,  Francis. . .  Priory,  St.  Neot's,  Hantt 
Day,  John. .  .Newick  Lodge,  Uckfleld,  Sums 
Day,  Samuel . .  .St.  Neot's 
f  Day,  William . . .  Woodyates,  Salisbury 
f  Deacon,  John. .  .Mabledon,  Toiibridge 
f  Dean,  A.  K.. .  .East  Brent,  Azbridge, ! 
f  Dean,  F.  K.. .  .East  Brent,  Axbridge.  ! 
Deane,  F.  H.. .  .Eastcot,  Ruislip,  Watford 
Deane,  Rev.  Henry. .  .Gillingham,  Dorset 
Deane,  William  Antliony. . .  Webbery  Ho^  DldeA 
Dearden,  James. .  .Poole 
Death,  Ambrose. .  .Lawshall,  Suffolk 
f  De  Curzay,  Visct.. .  Chateau  de  Cursay,  T,ntig*!T* 
Deode9,  Major  G. . . .  Hillhurst  Farm,  Hythe 
Deedes,  William,  M.P.. .  .Handling  l>ark,  Hythe 
De  I/Isle  Dudley,  Lord. .  .Penshorst  Park,  Kent 
Delves.  William. .  .Frant,  Tonbridge  Wells 
De  Mauley,  liOrd. .  .Down  Ampney,  Orenenfcer 
f  Demidoff,  Prmce. .  .Florendb 
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lOnbigh,  Barl  of. .  .Newhham  Fhddoek,Lattenroxth 
,  J.« .  4  Aaton  Abbotts,  Aylesbury 
Edmand . . .  Doneaster 
1f)Mi«m,  Sir  W.,  But.. .  .New  South  Walet 
,  W.  Beckett. .  .Burley,  L«eds 
Lord. .  .Middleton  Hall,  Bakewell 
fwa., .  .Three  Connties  Asylum,  Baldock 
IfiauMtt,  Mallens. .  .Lodsworth,  Pet  worth,  Sus^z 
DmbIs,  John  CShss. . . .  Roaebrough,  Northumberland 
Qnuoia,  Robert. .  .Greetham,  Homcastle 
Ommsd.  Sunnel. .  .Picton  Hall,  Cheshire 
BMt,  Jowph. .  .Ribstone  Hall,  Wetherhy 
Diat,  Jooeph. .  .Neasham  Hall  Farm,  Darlington 
Owt.  John  D.,  M.P.. . . Ribstone  Hall.  Wetherby 
finft,  Ralph . .  .Streatlam  Castle,  Barnard  Castle 
Dnter,  Wm.. .  .Seckington.  Tarn  worth 
DkBMhsehild,  Sir  A.,  Bt.. .  .Aston  Clinton, Tring 

DtoSalia,  Rev.  H.  D Fringford  Rectory,  Bicester 

fDe  T^affbrd,  Sir  H..  Bt. .  .Traflbrd  Pk..  Manchester 

Ink,  Charles  F Bromley  Lodge,  Kent 

fcfw,  William. .  .Woodside,  Old  Windsor 
filNwdl,  John. .  .Purbrook  I'krk,  Portsmouth 
BMiMenci,  SIgnor  Giuseppe. .  .44.  Thurlue  Sq.,  W. 
OeiVceox.  Sir  Henry  . .  .Drakelow  Pk,  Burton  on -Tr. 
-fDs  Vitre,  H.  D.. .  .Charlton  Hotise,  Wantage 
IBeron,  Earl  of. .  .Pdwderham  Castle,  Exeter  * 
Devon,  Chas..  .St.  Vincent's.  Haddington,  Maidstone 
Dbv.  Tomkyns*. .  .Whitney  Court,  Hereford 
Devmr,  William... Middleton,  Kicester 
Devo,  Wm.  T.. . .  Manor  House,  Coates,  Cirencester 
f  De  Wexele,  Count  G. . . . 
Pgwhttjwt,  George. .  .Brown  Street,  Manchester 
fDewin^,  R  . .  .Carbrooke.  Watton,  Norfolk 
DttWinton,  J.  P.... 

Dto  Wtnton.  C«pt.  T.. .  .Wallsworth  Hall.  Gloucester 
^nekras,  Charles  Scrace. .  .Horsham 
Ofdiin,  John. .  .The  Lodge.  Chirk 
IXekiiison,  W.  F.  D.. . .Ulverston,  Lancashire 
n|i***^t  R.  A... Woodford  Grange,  Wolverhampton 
nddsaon,  H.. .  .Severn  Ho.,  Colebrookdale,  Salop 
-fOidiinson,  E.  H.. .  .King's  Weston,  ^k>merton 
Dickinson,  John. .  .Abbott's  Hill.  Watford,  Herts 
DIddnaon,  William. .  .New  Park,  Lymington 
tDSekons,  Thomas. .  .High  Oakham.  Mansfield 

,  Jamei. .  .Chester 
Digby,  O.  D.  Wingfleld. .  .Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset 
Ugby.  Lord. .  .Minteme  House,  Dorchester, Dorset 
Digby,  Rev.K...Tetteshall  Rectory,  Litcham, Norf. 
ngby,  Lt.-Col.  R..  .6.  Chapel  St.,  Grosvenor  Sq..W. 
^ke.  Sir  C.  Wentworth,  Bt. . .  .76,  Sloane  St.,  S.W. 
KUie,  C.  W.. .  .76,  Sloane  Street, S.W. 
fDilkc,  Charles  W.. .  .76,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 
fDillon,  Viscount... Dytchley  Hall, Enstone,  Oson 
tDinning,  J. . .  Adderstone,  Belford,  Northumberland 
Obney,  Edgar. .  .The  Hyde,  Ingatestone 
Disraeli,  Rt.Hn.B.,M.P...HaKhenden  Man., Bucks 

fDivett,  Edward,  M.P Bystock,  Exmonth,  Devon 

IXtett,  John . . .  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon 

Diic,  George  Weatlieratone. .  .Howden,  Yorkshire 

I  Dixon,  Henry. .  .Prankhara,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Dixon,  Henry  Hall. . .  10,  Kensington  Square,  W. 
Dixon,  llu^h. .  .5.  India  Buildings,  Liverpool 
Kxon,  Isaiah. .  .Grove  Terrace,  Leeds 
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Dixon,  John . .  .Harmston,  Lineolil*     * 

Dixon,  J.  T....Dunterley,  Bellingham,  Northamb. 

fDixon,  John  W.. . .Beaaby,  North  Thoiesby,  Louth 

Dixon,  FMer. .  .Holme  Bd^n.  Carlisle 

Dixon,  Thos.  John. .  .Holton,  Lidgate,  Newmarket 

fDixon,  Tlios.  Parkmson. .  .Oaistor,  Lincolnshire 

Dixon,  Wm.  F. . . .  I*kge  Hall.  Sheffield 

Dobits,  George. .  .Oaistor,  Lineolnshire 

Docker,  Ludford. .  .Psul's  Hill,  Leigh,  Tunhridg* 

fDod,  Wliitehall . . .  Llannerch,  St.  Asaph 

Dod,  J.  W.,M.P. .  .Cloterley  Hall, Whitchurch.  Sdop 

fDodson,  Charles  E....Littleda]e  Hall,  Lancaster 

Dods,  T.  P.. .  .Anick  Grange,  Hexham 

Dodwell,  J.. .  .Manor  House,  Long  Crendon,  Ozon 

Doggett,  Thomas  William. .  .Sandon,  Royston 

Dolphin,  T.. .  .Swafield,  North  Walsham,  Norfolk 

Donald.  W. . .  .St.  James's  Hall,  Regent  Street,  W. 

fDonovan,  George  (49th  Regt.). . . 

Donovan,  J.  C .  .Gatv^ick,  Mill  Hill,  Billericay 

Dorrell,  lliomas. . .  Biohampton,  Pershore 

Dorrington,  C. .  .Bridehall  Farm,  St.  Albans 

Dormer.  C.  Cottrib. .  .Roosham,  Woodstoidc,  Oxon 

fDorrien,  C. . . Ashdean,  Funtington,  Chichester 

Doubleday,  F..««L3ng  Claw  ton.  Melton  Mowbray 

Douglas,  James. . . Athelstaneford,  Ihem,  N.B. 

Dowden,  Thomas. .  .Roke  Farm,  Bere  Regis 

Dowding,  Edwyn. .  .15.  Vineyards.  Bath 

Downing,  J.  B.. .  .Holme  Lacey.  Hereford 

Downs,  Henry. . .  Manor  House,  Basingst<dce 

Downs,  J.  H. . . . Grove  Lodge,  Fulham 

Dowion,  B.. .  .Quay.  Yarmouth 

Downward.  Rev.  George  R.... Shrewsbury 

Downward,  John. . . Hampton  Hall,  Malpas 

Drake,  Sir  T.  T.  F.  E.,  Bart. . .  Nutwell  Court,  Exeter 

f  Drake,  T.  Tyrwhitt  .  .Shardloes,  Amersham 

Drakeford,  David. . .Dillions,  Crawley,  Sussex 

Draper,  J  S. ..  .Thingehill,  Hereford 

tDnix,J.S.  W.Erle,M.P. .  .Charl«orooghPk.Blanafi>rd 

Dray,  William. .  .Famingham,  Kent 

Drew,  Henry. . .  Pesmore,  Exeter 

fDrewe,  E.  Simcoe.  .The  Grange,  Honiton 

f  Drewitt,  George. . .  Manor  Farm,  Oving,  Chicheste 

Drewitt.  Henry. .  .Milvill  Farm.  Titchfield 

Drewitt,  John. .  .North  Stoke,  Arundel 

fDrewitt,  R.  Dawtrey . . .  Peppering,  Arundel 

Drewitt,  Thomas. .  .Piccard's  Farm,  Guildford 

Drewry,  George. .  .Newton-in-Cartmell,  Lancashire 

fDriver,  Georae  Neale. .  .5,  Whiteliall,  S.W. 

f  Druce,  Joseph. .  .Eynsliam,  Oxford 

fDruce,  Ssmuel. .  .Eynsbam,  Oxford 

fDrummood,  A.  R....Cadland,  New  Forext,  Hants 

Drummond,  Dr.  H . . .  15,  Westboume  Ter.,  Hyde  Pk . 

Ducane,  Clias.,  M.P....Braxted  Lodge,  Witham 

Duckham,  T.. .  .Baysham  Cuurt.Rnss,  Herefordshire 

fDuckworth,  Sir  J.,  Bart. . .  .Wear  House;  Exeter 

f  Duckworth,  RussvU . . .  Miirtrey  Hill,  Frome 

Dudding,  Tliomas. . .  Pockerby,  Goole 

Dudin,  John  B.. .  .Hayes  Grove,  Bromley,  S.E. 

DufBeld,  James. .  .Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford 

Dully,  Thomas. . . Knap tliorpe,  Newark 

Dngdale,  W.  Douglas. .  .West  ChaUon,  Dorchester 

Duggan,  H.  Stephens. . .  Hereford 

Duke,  Henry. .  .Broadmain,  Dorchester,  Dorset        * 
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Duko,  Stephen... liUkeliunt,  Arundel 
Duma^  Fnnru  Kuper. .  ,*1\  FeiichnrcU  Street 
Dumbrell.  JameKjun.. .  .Ditchling,  Suswx 
Dunran,  W.  (i.. .  .Uradwell  Ilouae.  Stony  Stratford 
tDuncombe.  Hon.  0.,M.l\. .  .Ware^ey.  BiK»l«swaile 
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tDuncomljc,  Sir  P.  P.,  Bart....llletchley,  Buckt 
fDun,  Finlay. .  .Woytun  Park,  Shipaton-on-Stour 
tDunn,  (icn.,  R.H.. . .  Denford  House,  IIun|(erford 
•i-Diinn,  Tlioma*. . . I,  York  Gate,  R«gont'«  Park,  W. 
tPunne,  Thomas,  Jan.... Uircher,  I.«ominater 
DunnlrhlTe.  W.. . . Frovrell,  Nottingham 
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Dupuis,  Rev.  (>.  J.. .Eton  ColleK«t  WiudHor 
Dnrant,  Richard... Sliarpham,  Devon 
Durliam,  Makin. .  .Thorne,  Yorkshire 
n>er,  Georjje. . .  Wey  Houses  Alton 
Dyer,  John.  ..Hook  Grange.  Itchfteld 
Dyke,  Sir  P.  H.. .  .LallingUm  ('aslle,  Dartfurd,  Kent 
f  Dyke, Rev.  T.  H.. .  Long  Newton«  Stockton-on-Tees 
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Kardlcy,  Sir  C.  E.,  Bart.,.. Belvedere,  Erith,  Kent 

Eanlley.  R Norton-in-IIalet,  Market  Drayton 

Eardley,  Wm....Larkton  Hall,  Mai  pas 
East,  Sir  (Gilbert  W....Hall  Place,  Maidenhead 
fEasthope,  Sir  John,  Bart.. .  .Fir  Grove,  Weybridge 
fEaston,  James. . .  Nest  House,  Gateahead 
Easton,  James. .  Grove,  Southwark,  S.E. 
Eastwood,  K....TownIey  Brimsliaw,  Burnley 
Fjiton,  Charles  A.. .  .Tixover  Hall.  Stamford 
fEaton ,  ( jc'irge .   .  Spix worth,  Norwich 
Eckley,  Ri(hnnl...l2,  Darlington  Hace,  Bath 
fEddison.  l-:(Uin....Headingley  Hill,  I^ceds 
fHiUlison,  Francis. . .  Adel  Mill,  [^ecds 
tEddisun,  R.  W.. .  .Heulingley  Hill.  I^eds 
tEddi-ion,  William. .  .HuddenQeld 

Edelsten.  I* The  Woodlands,  Mnscley,  Binning. 

fEden,  Hon.  Wm.  Geo....I)oneaater 
fEden,  J.. . . Beamish  Pk., Chester-le^treet.  Durham 
Eden,  R.. .  .Bevington Green  Ho.,Hemfl  Hempvtead 
Edge,  Davi*. .  .Outhill.Stndley,  Warwickaliire 
■j-Edge,  Jame^lliomas. ..Stn>lley  Hall.  Nottin;{ham 
f Edmonds,  F.Ewk..  ..Berryfteld  Ho.,  Bradford  .Wilts 
EdmondH,  R.. . .  West  Buekland,  South  Molton 
Edmondsim.  Jtihn...Grassyaid  Hall,  Lancaster 
EdmumN,  ICilmund . .  .Rugby 
Edwardes,  Frederick. .  .Pilbroath,  Carmarthen 
Edward.f.  Francis. .  .Pickeridge  Hounv,  Sloui;h 
Edwards,  Fre<l crick. . .Barnham,  Thetford 
Edwnrtls,  Henry  N....  Broad  wood,  Ix^ominster 
Edwardo,  James  L.. .  .Rochester,  Kent 
Edwards,  JiMi^ph..  .Huttou,  Weston-super-Mare 
1'Mwanl.t,  Joseph  I^rie^tley..  Fixby  Park,  Halifax 
F^dwards.  Pcier  Norman. .  .Brinaop  Court,  Herefonl 
Edwardd,  llo))ert  V...Shottisham  Hall,  Woodbridge 
tElward*,  Thomas.... Wintercott,  Leominster 


Edwards.  William. .  .Crewe  Ama,  Cmw. 
I    Effingham,  Earl  of. .  .Tuamore  Ilome,  BleeMer»Oxii 
I    Egerton,  Sir  P.  de  M.  G.,  Bt.  M.P.. .  .Teipiiky 
I    Egerton,  Lord. .  .Tatum  Park.  Knutafind 
I    Eggnr,  James. .  .Briuated,  Alton 
Egi{i nto n,  S.  H . . . .  North  Fenriby,  Bfoigh,  YeikiU 
Ekin,  Tliomas. . .  Newmarket 
I   tEland,S.E...ManorI]o.,Stanwlek,nighamFvii 
I    Eldio,  Lonl,  M.P... . ArmisOeld,  lladdii^toii,  KB 
I    Eley,  Charles. .  •  Beavers  Farm,  Hoanelow,  W» 
Eley,W.IL,  Jan..  .Islingham.  Frlndabnrf ,  I 
Elkiiigton,  H.. . . Woodbtooktt,  Nonhfloldt  I 
;   fElkins. J.  N.. .  Elkinutoii,Welf.ad,  NorthuiplMi 
{   fElliot,  John . .  .Chapel  BmniMon,  Northam|ptMi 
I    Elliot,  John  Lettaon . .  .The  Bnrweiy.  FimlleeJjBbl 

Ellis,  Charles... Fianklanda.  Horetpierpetnfe 
;   EUii,  Charles . . .  Meldreth,  Boyetoo,  Cambriil^ 
:    Ellis, Job... Uswettry 
!    t  Ellis  John . . .  Aztington,  Gaild ford 

Elli%  I.  P. . .  .The  Field,  Hampton  Biahep,  Itaefe 
;   t  Kl  I  is,  Robert  RMge. . .  Yalding,  Kent 
\    Ellison .  Charles. . . Oldbary  I.od|re,  BridfBOilli 
'    Ellison,  Francis  Cliarlci. . .  Low  Sfsemh,  MUaUiaq 
Elliston,  B.  A. . .  .Croydon  Arrington,  Camhridp 
ICllman,  R.  H... .Land port, Lew ee 
\    Ellman,  Thomas. .  .Beddingbam,  Levee 
i    Elmhirst,  Rev.  E....Shawell  Rectory,  Rngbjr  ■ 

t El  mxall,  Mansfeldt  de  C. . .  .Tlw  CI  JR),  Y'erk 
I    Idorxa,  General  da  Franeiaoo.  •  .Tnbia,  l>viade 
I    t Elston,  Capt.W. . .  .St.  Ann's  Bd  ,  North  1 
i    Klton,SirE.  M.,Bt....Wid worthy  Court,  ] 
!    Elton,  M  sjor  Robert  James. . .  Whitestaaton,TMBt 
;    Elvidge,  Benjamin, . .  Leveo,  Beverley 
I    EUcfl,  John  H.. .  .Colesbum  Houae,  < 
I    Emery,  E.Croos«iiller...Stitfrington, 
,    Emery,  R.  Coleman. .Hurston  Pi..  ^ 

>  Emson.  H.  H.. . . Nether  Hall.Clierry  HintOB. CM 
i    t  KnHeld,  Viscount. . . Wrotfaam  ftrk,  Bimet 
!    England,  Richard... Binham,  WelU,  NocfBlk 
i    F^nniskillen,  Earl  of.. . .  Florenee  Court,  FeemiMI 

>  EDM>r.  John .  • .  Dorchester,  Dorset 
I    f  Entwirtle,  John  S.. ,  .Foxholes,  Roehdale 
!    Enys,  John  Samuel.. .Enya,  Peury a,  Oanunttl 
I    Epton,  W.  M.. .  .Langton  Wragby.  LIdcoIbiUiv 
I    t Erkoig,  Adolplms. . . Derckegyhtta,  Ptoeth,  Half 
.    t Erie,  Rev.  Christopher. . .  Hard wiekt,  AylMbv] 
I    Erle.Rt.Hon.SirW.,Kt...BramshotGrM«^U9kl 
I    Finest,  Henry . .  .4,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
I    fErriiigton,  Rowland . . .  Sandon,  Hexbua 

Esdaile,  W.  C.  D... .Builey  Park,  Ringwond.Ha 

fiCstcourt,  E.  D.  B.. .  .NevntOQ  House,  Tbtborf 

Etrhes,  Wm.. .  .Beech  House.  Newcaati%  Staft^ 

EtheUione,  Rev. C.  W.. .  .Up  Lyme,  Lyme  Begli 

tEuston.  Earl  of. . .  Euaion,  Tlietfoid 

Evans,  E.  M....Llynbarried,  Nantmel,  Ungtan 

Evans,  lUlward...Boveney  Court,  Wiodaac 

F^vana,  George. . . Wimlionie,  Donet 

tEvans,  Heniy  J.. .  .Bank,  CbnliflT 

Evans,  II.  Rawlinga,  jun....Dilwyn,  ^-ffnair*** 

Evans,  Vnac  Pearson... GriiT.  Nuneatoa 

Evans,  James  Eaton.  ..Ilaverfordsreet 

Evans,  John...Ufilngton,  Salop 

Evans,  R.  P.. .  .Orpines^  Wateringlrary,  IfaUHfli 
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R.  W. . .  .Eyton  Hall,  Leominster 
4uii«el . . .  Darly  Abbey,  Derby 
•hos.  M . .  .Wert  HUl.  Wtad«uorth 
'apt.T.  B....Deane  House,  Enstone,  Ozon 
Rev.  W.  E.. .  .Burton  Court,  Herefordshire 
FVederick . .  .Shaw  Rectory,  Newbury,  Berks 
:on,  William,  jun...  Skegness,  Boston 

jton,  Wm.  D Plumstesd  House,  Norwich 

James. .  .North  Creake,  Fakenbam 

i,  Henry. . .Park  Hall.  Gosfield,  Halstead 

i,  John.  ...Albury,  Guildford 

"bomas  L'Kstrange. .  .Dedham,  Colchester 

Wm...  London  and  Westm.  Bank,  Luthbury 

r...  .Kates  (Jrove  Works,  Reading,  Berks 

f^m.  II.. .  .Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire 

ohn . .  .Stanton,  ShilTnal 

>.  E.. .  .Warrens,  Stoney  Cross,  Southampton 

[enry  R.. .  .Shaw  House,  Newbury 

artin. . .  17,  Bellevue  Terrace,  Hull 

.  T.. . . Bartley,  'I'otton  Wear, Southampton 

Capt.  Harry...  Knock  wood  Park,  Tenterden 

ohn  Wynne. .  .Lee's  Wood,  Mold,  Flintshire 

TliQS.  C., ..Vineyard,  Wellington,  Shropsli. 


;.  Wilson . . .  Northaw  House,  Bainet 
, .  Warton  Lodge.  Lytham,  Preston,  Lancas. 
n,  George. .  .Holmes  Chapel,  Cheshire 
,  Rev.  G.  D. . . .  Lower  Ileyford,  Oxford 
Ji,  Viscount... Mereworth  Castle,  Maidstone 
ecil.  ..4,  Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 
I, H.  F....The  Firs, Bromsgrove 
I,  J.  N. . .  .Tillington,  Petworth 
Rev.  C.  Turner. .  .Moorhall,  Stourport 
T,  Archibald  II.. .  .IlareQeld,  Cheam,  S. 
Edward. .  .Fazeley,  StaflTordshire 
rth,  J.  K.. . .  Alderley  Ed«e,  Manchester 
rth,  Thos.  M....Alderley  Edge,  Manchester 

a,  E.  B Quomdon  House,  Loughborough 

lichard. . .Wormexley  Grange,  HcreforJsIiire 
Vm.Wyndham . . . Iford,  Ckristchurch,  Hants 
Edward. .  .Tan-y-lan.  Holywell 
,  Edmund. .  .Sporle,  SwafTham 
James. . .  In^le  borough.  Settle 
,  O.  W.. . .1,  Hamilton  Place,  Piccadilly,  W. 
J,  Walter. .  .Stowey  Court,  Hriiigwater 
T,  C.  F.  A.. . .  Bury  Barnes,  Burfonl,  Ozon 
!r,  Jckbn . . .  Bretby  Farm,  Barton-on-Trent 
Georife. . .  Amcotes  Lodge,  Goole 
J.  Brown. .  .Stockwell  Park,  Wetherhy 
,  Mark,  jun.... 

William  Fred...  .Down  Place,  Guildford 
John..  .Durham 
F.  11.   .  .Farnley  Hall,  Otley 
lone,  Wm.. . . 2;unley  Hall,  Kirby-Moorside 
lonhaugh,  U. ...  Hock  view,  Killucan 
Captain  H.  M....Bank  Hall,  Clitheroe 
Captain  J..  ..Witton  Park,  Blackburn 
,  John. .  .Great  Bunion,  Darlington 
W. . .  9,  VVestlwurne  Cres., Hyde  Pk.  Gardens 
rs,  Jas.. .  .29,  Gloucester  Place,  PortmanS<|. 
^  KoLert.  ...Bitteswell  Hall,  LuUerworth 


Fellowes,  Rev.  T.  I Beighton  Rectory,  Ade 

Fellows,  W.  Msinning .  ..Ormsliy,  Great  Yitfmoatll 
fFelton,  Clement.  ..Dimton.  Fakenlumi 
Fenton,  John  T..  ..WateHoo  Colliery,  \jttA% 
tFenwick,  Renry,  M.P...Sottthill,  Cbeater4e-Streek 
fFerard,  Charles  Colton. .  .Ascot  Place,  Windsor 
Ferrabee,  Jas.. .  Phwnfx  Ironworks.  Strood,  Gloneest. 
tFerris,T....ManningfbrdBdhone,  Pewaey.Wilta 
tFeitis,  William. . .Draycot,  Hewsey.  Wiltshire 
Festing,  R.  G. . . .  1,  Queen  SJq.  Place,  Westminster 
Ffooks,  Thomas. .  .Sherborne 
tFfoolkes,  Major  John  J.. . .  Llandyril, Sluewslm y 
Fiddes,  Tliomas  F....Towneley  I«odge,  BHOley- 
Field, George... Ashunt  I'aric.  Kent 
tField,  Henry. . . East  Lodge,  Tulse  Hill,  8. 
Field,  James  Pope.  .jShipton-on*Cberwell,  Qxfotd 
Field,  Samuel. . .  Famsfield,  Sonthwell 
tField,  William. .  .284,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Field,  WUliam  David.. .Swan  Hill,  Shrewsbury 
fFielden,  Joshua. .  .Stansdeld  Hall,  Todmorden 
fFielden,  S.. .  .Centre  Vale,  Todmorden 
Pieldsend,  C,  jun..  ..Kirmond,  Binbrook,Lineo1nslK 
Filliter,  George... Trigon  Hill,  Wareham,  Diirset 
fFilmer,  Sir  E.,  Bt.,  M.P. .  .East  Sat  tonl*k.j9faplehst. 
Finch,  J.. .  .1,  Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge,  E.G. 
fFineh,  Rev.  W.. ..Wuboya,  Huntingdonshire 
Finchett,  Thomas. . .  Bnshtcm,  Tluporley 
fFindlay,  John...Gamstone.  Hereford 
Findlay,  T.  Dnnlop.  ..Easter  Hill,  Glssgow 
Finlay,  Alex.  J.. .  .Castle  Toward, Greenock 
-f-Finnis,  Steriker...The  Elms,  Ilougham.  Dover 
Firtli,  Samuel. .  .Burley  Wood,  Leeds 
Firth,  William. .  .Burley  Wood,  Leeds 
Fisher,  James. .  .Adelaide 

Either,  John. . .Carrhead  Farm,  Cross  Hills,  Leeds 
Fisher,  T.  Forest,  Inoe  Blundell,  Liverpool 
Fison,  Cornell. .  .Thetford 
fFiaon,  John  Potterton. .  .Horningsea,  Camhs. 
fFitigerald,  MiO*  H.  T.G..  .MapertonHo.,Winrantoa 
Fitxgerald.Wm.  Seymour....Ho!lbrDok,  Honham 
Fitzherbert,  William. .  .Somersal  Herbert,  Uttoxeter 
fFitshugh,  Thomas  Lloyd  ..Plas  Power,  Wrexham 
Fitzhugh,  Rev.  Wm... .Street,  Lewes 
Fitspatrick,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.. .  Abl>eyteix, Ireland 
Fitxroy,  Lt.Col.  H. . . . Stratton  Strawless.  Norwich    ; 
Fitzroy,  George.. .Grafton-Regis,  Stony  Stratford 
tFitzwiiliam,  Hon.  C.W.. . .  Alwalton,  Peterborough 
Fitz«»illiama,  K.  C.  L... .Newcastle  Emlyn, S.  W. 
fFletcher,  Lt.-Col.  £.  C...  Kenward,  vidding 
Fletcher,  George. .  .Shipton,  Cheltenham 
Fletcher,  John  Char)es...Dale  Flsik,  Arundel 
Fletcher,  John  LyDcb...Stnatley,  Reading 
fFletcher,  J.  P.. . .  Ashley  Plark,  Walionntn-Thamei 
Fletcher,  William. .  .Badmabthvait,  Manslleld 
Flower,  Chsrles  HMiry... France  Farm,  Blandfotd 
Flower,  G.E.  A..  .Stafford  Farm,  Dorchester 
Floyd,  Tliomas... Frilford,  AMngdon 
Floyer,  John.. .Hints,  Tkmworth 
fFloyer,  John. .  .Stafford,  Dorchester 
Floyer,  John  Wadham...  Mart  in,  Homcaatle 
fFoljambe,  Geo.  Seville. .  .Osberton  House,  Workaop 
Folkstone«  Viscount. .  .Longford  Ct}itle.  S  'lisbary 
Feokes,  H...  .Whitwhnnh  Farm,  BUndfoMl 
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Forbes,  John  M....DropiBore,  Maidenhe«d 

Forbea,  Sir  John  Scnart,  Bart.. .  .Fettereaim,  N.B. 

Ford.  J.,  jaii.,..Ra8hum  Fatm.  Rlandford 

Ford,  William... Brinsop,  Herefordahire 

Fordham,  Edward.  • . Royiton, Gambridf{eshire 

Fordham,  Edmiud  King...Aahwell.  Baldock 

Fordham,  John  George. .  .Ro>ston 

ForAater,  O.  T. . . .  Ereall  Maf^na,  WeIlin'»ton,Shropa. 

Forester, Rev  R.T....EImaley  liodge,  Leamington 

Forrest.  Thomaa. .  .Sporston  Hall.  Tarporloy 

Forrester,  George. .  .Tombland,  Norwich 

fForrester.  Job.  James. .  .24,  Cmtched  Friar*,  E.C. 

Forster,  Abraham  T.. .  .Garretrtown.  Kinsale 

fFor&ter  Charles.  ..Hanch  Uall.  Lichfield 

Foiiter,  R.  C. . .  .White  Iloose.  Gatesh<>ad 

Forster,  Roltert. .  .Tottenham  Green,  N. 

fForster,  Samuel. .  .Southend.  Sydenham,  S.E. 

Forsyth,  James. ..Some  House.  Toliermary,  Argylla. 

Fort,  George. . .  Alderbnry  Honae,  Salisbury 

Forlescue,  Hon.  G. . .  .Boconn«iCk,  Lostwithiel.  Comw. 

Foster,  Eaward...Waterton  Hall,  Goole,  Yorkshire 

Foster,  J. . . .  Ledsham,  Milford  Junction 

Foster,  J.  !>.... Killhow,  Wigton,  Cumberland 

fFoaler,  John  James. .  .Mansion  Street,  Lincoln 

fFoster. Richard. .  .Castle,  Lostwithiel. Cornwall 

Foster.  Wm...  .Can wick  House,  Lincoln 

-f-Fostor,  William. .  .St«»urton  Court,  Stourbridge 

•j-Foxter,  W.  O.,  M.P.. . .Stoorton Castle,  Stourbridge 

Fothergill.  James. . .  Keeston,  Nottingham 

Fotliergill.  John,  ■  .Nottingham 

Fothffrgill,  M.itthew...Cefhrliychdir,  Newport,  Mon. 

Fothergill,  R.. .  .Ilen^ol  Castle,  Cowhridge,  S.Wales 

f  Fountaine,  Bernard  T.. .  .Stoke  House,  Bletchley 

Fowle,  W.. . .Market  Lavington,  WilUhire 

Fou  ler.  Itenj. . . .  WhitefKars  Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Fowler,  Charles.  ..Whicelaiitis,  Birester 

Fowler,  John  K.,  J un.... Aylesbury 

Fowler,  M . . . .  Little  Bushy  Farm,  Stanmore.  X.W. 

tFowler.  Rol>ertC....Gunton  Hall,  Lowestoft 

Fowler,  R.,  jun.. .  .14,  Bennett's  Hill,  Birmingham 

Fowler,  Francis. .  .Henlow,  Baldock 

Fowli<',  Win.... 

Foa,  Alfred  Lloyd. .  .Manure  Works,  Henrhyn 

fFox,  Ctias.  11.. .  .Malpas,  Newport,  Monmoutluliire 

Fox,  Frederirk  F.. .  .Melbourne,  Derby 

+Fox,  G.  I.nne. ..Bramham  Park.  Tadcaster 

Fox,  Rotiert. .  .Falconhurat,  Cowden,  Kent 

Fox,  W.. .  .Elfordleivh,  Plympton  St.  Mary, Devon 

Fox,  William. .  .Dunston,  Sleaford 

Frampton.  Henry . .  .Okers  Wood,  Dorchester 

Francis,  Clement. .  .Qiiy  Hall,  Cambridgeshire 

Francis,  Frederick. .  .Warley  Place,  Brentwood 

Francis, S.  R.  G.. . .Cxanham  Place,  North  Ockendon 

Franklin,  l':itward  L....Ascott,  Wallingford 

Fratiklin,  John . . . Ewelme,  Wallingford 

f Franklin,  I{iuhard...Clemenstone,  Bridgend 

Franklin,  Robert. .  .The  Pkrk,  Thaxted 

Franks,  (iuorge. .  .Tliong,  Gravesend 

Franks,  James. .  .Bramley,  (juildford 

Franks,  1  homas. . .  We  stfield,  Montrath 

Frawr,  llxi^h . .  .CuUoden,  Inverness 

Frederick,  Sir  R.,  Bt. .  .Burwood  Pk.,  Walton-on-Th. 

tFrecboily,  Wm.Y...  Trafalgar  PI.  W.,  Hackney  Rd. 


FVeeman,  John  Gardner. .  .Rockfleld,  Herefoicf 
FVeeman,  Thos.. .  .Henliam,  WnnglMil 
Freeman,  Joshua. . .  Asliford,  Staines 
Freeman,  W.  P.  W.... 
French,  Richard  Day. .  .St.  John's,  Bangay 
fVren,  G.  K. . . . 

Frere,  P.  H.. .  .Regent  Street,  Cambridge 
fFroet,  Chas..  ..Wherstead,  Ipswich 
Frost,  Edward..  .West  WratUng  Hall.  Unton 
fFry,  James  Thomas. .  .Boston,  Bromley,  Kent 
Fry,  Thomas. .  .BagUke  Farm,  Dorchester,  Donet 
fFryer.  H.  C. . . .  Lodge  Park,  TaUeain.  Shiewabory 
Fryer,  W.  Fleming. .  .The  Wergs,  Wolveriiamptoa 
fFryer,  W.  K.... South  Lytchett  Houiw,  IVwIe 
Fulcher,  Thomas. . .  Glmham  Hall.  Thetted 
Fulford,  Baldwin... 261, High  StraeC,  Estter 
Fuller,  F.  6.. . .Maidenhead 
Fuller,  Robert  Mills... Croydon,  S. 
FuUJames,  Thos.. .  .HatAeld  Court, Gloonestor 
Fulshaw, Richard... Buahby  House,  I.ekestct 
Fumeis,  John ..  .Cozhoe,  Ferr..  hill,  Dnrbam 
Fumiss,  Laur. . .  .BirchiU  Farm,  Baslow,  ChesteriM 
Furnival,  S....Nape1ey  Heath,  Market  Dmyton 
Fuasell,  Rev.  James  Q.  C. .  .Chantry,  Fkome 
fFytche,  J.  Lewis. .  .lliorpe  Hull,  Elkington,  Loutl 

G. 

Gadesden,  Augustus  W. . .  .Leigh  House, Tooilng,&. 

Gaisford,  Major  T. . . .  Baystone,  Chipping  Sodbory 

Gale,  Chaa.  J.. .  ;Kilnocks.  Botley,  Hants 

Galpin,  George. . .  Kingston  Farm,  Dorchester 

Galpin,  John. . .Dorchester 

Galpin,  Thomas  P.... Little  Langfbrd,  Heytesbory 

fGalton,  Darwin. .  .Claveidon  Leys,  Waiwlds 

fGalway,  Viscount,  M.P.. .  .8«*rlby  Hall,  Bawtrr 

fGamble,  D. . .  .Gerard's  Bridge. St.  Helen's.  Lane. 

Gamble,  Thomas. .  .Canwiek  Koad,  Uncoln 

fGamlen,  Wm.  H.. .  .Hayne  House,  Threfton 

f  Gammie,  Geo.. .  .Shotover  Ifoose,  Wbeatley,  Osei 

Gandy,  Lt.-Col.... Heaves,  Milnthorpe 

Garbatt,  Thomaa. . .  Yarm,  Cleveland 

fGard,  R.  Sommers. .  .Rougemont  Hoose,  Enter 

Garde,  T.. .  .Ballinacnrra,  Midleton,  co.  Cork 

Ganlner,  Francis. .  .Ry burgh,  Fakenham 

Gardner,  Thns.  R. . . .  Leighton,  Ironbriilge^  Salop 

Gardner,  William  Nettleton..  .Wells.  Norfolk 

Gardnor,Capt.  T..  ..Sea  View,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wigk 

tOardom,T.  W.. .  .The  YUd,  Baslow,  Chesterield 

Garmston,  John. .  .Worcester 

Game,  George. .  .Churchill  Heath,  Chipping  Korto 

fGame,  John...Filkens,  Lerhlade 

fGanio,  Robert. ..Aldsworth,NorthIeadi 

fOsme,  Wm.. .  .Kilkenny  Farm,  Bibnry,  Paiifonl 

Gamett,  Willhun. .  .Clitheroe 

Gnrnett,  W.  J.,  M.P. . .  .BlcHsdale  Tower,  OeisUBg 

Gamey,  Charles.  • .  Kenton,  Dedham,  Suffolk 

f  Garratt,  John. .  .Bishop's  Court,  Exeter 

Garrett,  Richard.  ..Carlton  Hall,  Saxmundham 

Garrold,  R.  H...  .Kiirorge.  Ross 

Garsed,  John. .  .The  Moorlands,  Cowbridge 

Garth,  T.C.. .  .Haines  Hill,  Reading 

Gaseoyne,  Wm.. .  .Bapeliild  Coait,  SIttliigbonne 
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^  WniUm  Whitehead. .  .Sittingbourne 
,  Henry  L....Kiddington  Hall,  Woodstock 
,  Edward  L.. .  .Coton,  Kidderminster 
ihn. .  .West  End,  Sottthampton 
tbn  A. . .  .Grange  Farm,  Sapiston,  Ix worth 
EL. .  .7,  Siiswx  Place,  Horsham 
William  Verling. .  .Lymington,  Hampshire 
Mri^e. .  .Felbridge,  East  Grinstead 
>.  J. . .  .Earl's  Barton,  Wellingboroagh 
tt,  W.  H. . .  Eston  Junet.  Jtf iddlesbro'-on-Tees 
vp,  Henry. . . Widness,  Warrington 
» Edw.  Moore. . .  Kentraogh,  Isle  of  Man 
Sir  W.  R.  P..  Bt. . .  .Oxen  Heath.  Tunbridge 
fohaaon. .  .Bury  St.  Edmand's 
maa. . .  Brothertoft,  Boston 
,  Chris.,  Jon. . .  .Cappleside,  Settle 
»A....Aikrig  End.  Kendal 
..Bythome,  Thrapstone 
T.  Willington. .  .Bellevue  Honse,  Leeds 
s,  George. .  .Measham  Tx>dge,  Atlierstone 
Sr  G.  E.  M.  T.,  Bt.. .  .Christchurch,  HanU 
Jiiea... Crown  Villa,  Southport 
Im... 

A. .  .Staunton,  Coleford.  Gloucestershire 
,  Edward . .  .Minster,  Isle  of  Tlianet 
,  Henry. . .  Hampton  Bishop,  Hereronl 
,  Stephen . . .  Brocldesby  Plarlt,  Ulceby 
Geon(e. .  .Belmont,  Bristol 
Hen. H.. .St.  Dunstans,  Regent's Pli.,  N.W. 
U>bert...Carhampton,  Dunster 
rhoma^. .  .26,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 
f....Alveston  Hill.  Stratford-npon-Avon 
7m.. .  .Tyntesfleld  Bourton.  Bristol 
John . . .  Lower  Clapton,  N.E. 
Henry. .  .Bam by  Manor.  Newark.  Notts 
James. .  .23,  Anne  Street,  Birmingham 
t,  R.. . . Ashhy  Hall,  Berghapton,  Norfolk 
t.  Thomas  W.. .  .The  Close,  Salisbury 
:,  William  A  . .  .Cantley.  Acle 
on.  M. . . .  Elm  Cottage,  Egham  Hill,  Surrey 
ienry ,  jun. . . .  Great  Clacton,  Essex 
orge . . .  Weston,  Shrewsbury 
leph . . .  Leeds 

Charles. .  .Cote  House,  Bampton,  Oxon 
John . .  .Fawler,  Charlhury 
John. .  .Minster  Love),  Witoey 
Thomas. .  .Kilkenny,  Faringdon 
irown,  G. .  .Sodbury  Park,  Richmond,  Yorks. 
,  William.  .Fomham  Pk.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
,  Samuel. .  .In ifestre,  Staflbrd 
Edward . . .  Preston,  Wingham 
one,  Capt.,.M  .P.. .  .Bowden  Pk., Chippenham 
,  WillUm  Richard. .  .41.  Charing  Cross, S.W. 
iHlis  L.. .  .Hoo  Hall.  Wickham  Market 
.  B. . . .  Withington  Hall,  Chelford,  Congletoa 
^.-Col.  E.  Holt. .  .Backford  Hall.  Chester 
...  .Stratton  Audley  Park,  Bicester 
ning.  Alexander..  .Red  I^af,  Penshurst 
,  Frederick... Bensham,  Newcastle^n-Tj-ne 
Joh  n . . .  Bangle  y ,  Tam  worth 
Robert. .  .Wexford,  Lchfield 
Rev.  Henry. .  .Hawarden  Rectory,  Cheater 
Sir  8.,  Ht.,  M.P. . .  Hawarden  Castle,  Flintsh. 


fOobbitt,  John. .  .Wickham  Market,  Sollblk 
Goddard,  H.  N. .  .Manor  Ho.,01yfle,Wootto&-Baasett 
Goddard,  Thomas. .  .St.  Fagana,  Cardiff 
Goddard,  Wm.  GibOTt. .  .Broad  Chalk,  Sallsbary 
fGoddard.  William  R.. . .Somerset  Hoose,  W.C. 
•fOodaal,  Philip  Wm..  .Iwoyd  Pk.,  Whitehuich,8alop 
Godwin,  William. .  •  Lngwardine,  Hereford 
Goinra,  Jamea. .  .Great  Bwldow  Plsrk,  Chelmsford 
fGoMhawk,  R.,  Jan. . .  .Hade  Hall,  Steer,  Ooildfoid 
Goldsmith,  Thomas. . .  Dairy  Farm.  Ixwoith 
Gomm.  Gen.  Sir  W.  M.. .  .New  St., Spring  Gaidena 
tOonne,  Charles. . .  Warley  Lodga,  Pientwood 
Gooch,  John  Kerr. .  .East  Tattenham,  Norwich 
-K^ooch.  John  Virel. . .  Keform  Clab,  Fkll  MaU,  S.W. 
Gooch,  Stephen. .  .Honingham,  Norwich 
Goodchlld,  Philip  P.. . .Rectory,  Hackney.  N.E. 
fGoodden,  John . .  .Over  Compton,  Sherborne,  Doiwt 
fGoodhart.  Cliarles  E..  ..Langley,  Beekenbam 
tGoodlake,  F.  MUls. . . Wadley  He,  Fkringdon 
Goodson.  Wm.. .  .Hill  Farm,  Mitcham,  S. 
Goodwin,  J.. .  .Centnl  Farmers'  Clnb,  BlaekfHars 
Goodwin,  Ralph  Willis.  .Bomham  Abbey,  MaMeok. 
Goody,  Golden. .  .Broom  Honae,  Chapel  Halatead 
Gordon,  Charles. .  .Hearitrea.  Exeter 
Gordon,  R. . . .  Kemble  Hooaa.  Cifenceater 
Ooaford,  Vincent. .  .Tan-y-llan,  Holywell,  FUntshi^v 
Gosling.  John. .  .Brewery,  Booking,  Eases 
GoeUng.Robt..  .HaaM>bnry,Bbhop*sStortford.  Herta 
Gosling,  Thomaa  G. . . .  1ft,  Portland  Place,  W. 
fGosset,  Capt.  Arthur. . .  Eltham,  Kent 
Goueher,  John. . .  Woodaetts,  Worksop 
Gongh,  Edward. .  .Gravel  Hill,  Shrewsbury 
Gould.  John. .  .Hyde  Hall.  Denton,  Manchester 
Gould,  Joseph. .  .Newhall,  Broadelist,  Devon 
Gould,  iiev.  Joseph. .  .Hunt  Green 
Gouldboume,  Joseph. .  .Wilkealey,  Whitchurch 
Gouldh&g,  Wm. ...  108,  Patrick  Street,  Cosk 
Gouthwaite*  Richard. .  .Lumby,  MiUord  Junction 
fGow,  James. . . Fowler's  ftrk,  Hawkhurst.  Kent 
fGower,  A. L.. .  .Castle  Malgwyn,  Newcastle  Emlyn 
Gower,  Andrew. ..BCarket  Drayton 
fGower,  Eraamus. .  .Clynderwen,  Narberth.  S.W. 
fGower,  J.  Leveson...Weat%yood, Colchester 
fGower,  Robt.  F. . .  .Qynderwen,  Narberth,  S.W. 
fGower, G.  W.  G.  L.. . .Titsey  Pk.,  Godstone.  Soiro 
Grace,  Wm.. .  .Psrk  Road,  Neweastle-on*Tyne 
Graham,  Alexander. .  .Bamaton,  Birkenhead 
f  Graham,  Jamea. ;  .Beanlien,  Southamptcn 
Graliam,  James. .  .York  Road,  Leeds 
Graham,  Walter. . . Weat  Dmyton,  Uzbridge 
Grahiim,  William,  Jan. . . .  Abingdon 
Graham,  Wm.,  Jun. . . .  Newport,  Monmouth 
Grain,  Peter. .  .Shelfotd.  Cambridge 
Grant,  John. .  .Albion  Place,  Maidstone 
Grant,  William. .  .Litchbofough,  Weedon 
fGrantbam.  George. .  .Hove 
Grantham,  Rev.  Thos. . .  .Bramber,  Steyning 
fGranville.  Earl. . . Aldenham,  Bridgnorth 
Graves,  Robert. .  .Chariton.  Rhaftesbur>- 
fGratwick.  W.  G.  K.. .  .Ham.  Arandel 
Gx»y,  Rev.  John  D.. . . Abbotaley  Vicange,8t.  Neot'a 
fGray,  Jonathan. .  .Sion  Hill,  Bath 
Gray,  William. .  .Kingston,  Drem,  N.B. 
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List  of  Memhers  of  the 


Gnzebrook,  Georfe . .  .Th«  Rue  Ckwine.  Stourbridge 
Greaves,  Edwiird,  M.P. . .  .Barfoid,  Warvkk 
Greftves,  William. .  .RUcewelU  Derbyshiie 
Green,  Bev.  O.W..  .Court  Henry,  Dryalvyn,  Gwaar. 
.Green,  Joeeph  B. . .  .Merlow,  Leintwardine 
Green,  Robert. . .  MUfocd  Ilonae.  Derby 
Green,  Bev.  Thomaa. .  .Vicar  of  Badby,  Daventry 
iGieenall,  G.,  M.P. . . .  Walton  Ilall,WarriBgton,  Lane. 
Greene,  £.. . .  Wcat  Gate,  Biiry  St.  Edmand'a 
.fGieene,  Harry  A.. .  .Crown  Street,  St.  It«,  Hunta. 
fGreene,  Thomas. . .  WhiUington  Hall,  Lancaster 
Greene,  Wm.. .  .Diteham  Fvk,  Petersfield 
Greenwood,  Charles, . .  Wallingford,  Berlcdiire 
fGreenwood, Fred.... Norton  Gonyers,  Ripon 
•fGxeenwood,  J.,  M.P.. .  .SwarcliffcHalI,Ripley,York 
Greenwood,  K. . .  .Towae  Ho.,  Lndford,  Market  Rasen 
Greetham,  Tl&onias. .  .Stalnfield  Hall,  lineoln 
Greethani.  WiUiam. .  .Stalnfield  Hall.  Wragby 
Gregi;,  James. . .  Ledbory 
fGiegg,  Thomas. . . 

fOregor,  Gordon  W.F. .  .TVewartheniek.Grampoand 
Gregory.  George. .  .Crowirarst,  Battle 
Gregory.  J. . .  .Sliavington  Park,  Market  Drayton 
Grej,'ory,  J.  S.. .  .Bramcofe  HilU,  Nottin^^ham 
GreifBon,  Brian  Paget. .  .Caton,  Lancaster 
fOrefc^on,  Matthew. .  .Tozteth  l^k,  Liverpool 
Gienfell,  Arthar  Kiveradale. .  .TraTcUers*  Club,  S.W . 
GrenfelU Chas. P,  MP. . . .88,  Belgrare Sq.,  S.W. 
Grenfell,  Riversdale  W....lUy  lx»dge,  Maidonbend 
fGrenville,  Ralph  N.. .  .BnUeigh  Ct.,  Glastonbury 
Gresswell,  Dan. . . .  Louth 

Gieville.Col.  PulkeS..  .North  Mimms  Park.Hatfield 
fGrey,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.3t.,M.P..  .Fallowdon,  Alnwick 
•j-Grey,  Hon.  Brow.  N.Osbom  De. . . Watton,  Norfolk 
fGrey,  Capt. Hon. F.  W.,  R,N.. .  .Howkk.  Alnwick 
fGrey,  Hon.  &  Rev.  F.  De. .  .Copdock  Recty ..Ipswich 
fGrey,  Hon.  G.  De.  ..1 1,  South  Audley. Street,  W.  ' 
Grey,  Jas. . .  .Kimmerston,  Wooler,  Northumborland 
Grey,  John. . .  Dllston  House,  Gateshead 
Grifhn,  .\lfred  E.... Wolverhampton 
Griffin,  Clement  W. . . .  WerrinRton,  Peterborough 
Grillln,  Etlward. .  .Toweraey,  Tliame 
Griffin,  John... BoTooghFenn,  Market  Deeping 
Griffin,  Fred.  C. .  .MetLwold,  Brandon,  Norfolk 
GHflith,  C.  Darby. .  .Padworth  House,  Reading 
Griffitli,  I'klw.  H. . .  .PhwNewydd,  Trofnant,  Rhyl 
Griffith,  J...Llwynduris,  Newcastle- ISmlyn 
Griflith.  Samuel  Y.. .  .Star  Hotel,  Oxford 
Griffitlies,  Thomns  J.. .  .Bishop's  Castle,  Salop 
Griffitlis,  EdwArd...NewCjurt,  Hereford 
Griffiths,  Jolm. .  .The  Weir,  Hereford 
Grinstonc,  Lt.-Col.  Oswald  A. . .  Yeatton,  T^amingtoii 
fGrissell,  Thos. .  .Norbury  Park,  Mickleham,  Surrey 
f  GrLsewood,  H.. .  .Daylesford  Ho.,  Chipping  Norton 

Grosvenor,  Earl,  M.P 2^,  Princei  Gate,  S.W 

Grove,  James. . .  Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford 

Grove,  Philip. .  .Uastcote,  Towcester 

Grundy.  £.  S.. .  .Reddish  Hall,  Lymro,  Warrington 

GrylU,  Capt.  Glynn. . . 

Gnbbins,  Jolin  Pantun. . . 

Gubbin^  Joseph.  ..Kilfrnsh,  Knocklong,  limerivk 

Guildin;;,  Richard ...  Malvern  Wells 

Gulliver,  Wm.  II....Collinijborne,  Marlbro' 


Gulaton,  Alan  Jaaei. .  .Woedlaad  GasUi^  Swmoi 
Gunner,  WUliam. . .  WUI  Ball,  AUoa 
fGunter,  Obtain  Bobatt. .  .Watfawby 
fGordon, J.  B.. .  .Aaiiigtoa  HalL  Bosftid 
fGnrdon.  Bramptoo. .  .Letton  HalU  8hipha«,K( 
fGurdon,  Bev.  P.. .  .Gnmwortli  BsiiHiy,IBiiylw 
-fGnrdon-Babow,  J...  .WivralM  Pk.,  rritnTii 
fGnrdon,  WiUiam. . .  RraaUim,  MannimttH 
Gumey*  Ja«m. .  .Hooiulow 
fGurney,  John  H«uy,  M.P.. .  .EmTwi,  Monkk 
fGumey,  BuaeU. .  .S^Palue  Oaites,  Hj^  Fk« 
Gnmey,  SamiMl...GBnhaltaD,  8. 
fGnthrie,  John. .  .Guthrie  CmHo,  FoiteAh*' 
Gwyn.  U.,M.P....Dy«nr]m, Neath, Gluqiiwki 
Gwyn,  Rich.  H.. .  .Aittaary  HaU.  BridgMtflwiih 
Gwyn,  Wm.  Edw....Pl«aCwrt  Hyi ^ rw—rthii 
Gyles,  John. .. ApUyhMd.  Emt  BaCfiMd.  MMte 

H. 

Hack,  James  Ourter. .  .SpringSold,  Chalnrfbad 
Hacker,  John  Heathcota. .  .Uak,  Staflbiddiiia 
Hadden,  A.. .  .The  Old  Parks,  Ashby-da-U^baih 
Ilagen,  Jacob. . .  Bopley  Hooaa,  Alraafiird 
Hasrgard,  Wm.  M.  R.. .  .Clarandoa  Sq.,  LBanla|ta 
Hagger,  Franklin. .  .Hartford 
f  Haig,  J.  H.. .  .HighOahU  Ftek,  WythihM^  %m 
Haines,  Edward. .  .Moorwood  Hoase,  ritwitw 
Hainworth,  William. .  .Hitchin 
Hale,  Chas.  &. .  .Glenlochay,  KUlxiet  PMWiin 
Hales,  Edward... North  Frith,  Hadlow,  Kairt 
Halford,  Charles..  .Nawbold  Mill,  1 
Halford,  Thoa.. .  .Kerry,  Newtown. : 
Halford,  T.. .  .Newbold-on-StDQr,ShiptoiMii4Ma 
Halkett,  Rev.  D.. .  .Baetor  of  Uttla  Bookhaaa,  Sar 
HalkeU,  Peter  Alexr.. . .  142.  High  HoUiani, W£. 
Hall,  Alexander  Hall. .  .Waieigat^  Smawoith 
Hall,  Benjamin. .  .Wood  Farm,  Malvein  Walla 
Hall.Charlea...£well,  S. 
Hall,Colliniion. .  .Naveatock,  Bomflnd,  £. 
Hall,  Francis. .  .Park  Hall.  MansOeld 
Hall,  George..  .Garford,  YarkhiU,  Ledbuy 
f  Hall,  Henry... 

f  Hall,  Henry. .  .Barton,  Woodstock 
Hall,  Henry... Alton 

Hall,  Jamco. .  .Scarborough  Hall,  Bevetlay 
f  Hall,  John. . .  Wiaeton,  Bawtry 
Hall,  J.O. ...  1,  Brunswick  Row,  Qoaen's  8q« WX 
Hall,  John. . .Sibthorpe,  Nawark-on/*TreBt 
Hall,  M^or-Gen.. .  .Cnrlton  Glnb,  PkU  Mall,  &1 
fHall,  MarahaU...BlackUnds  Park,  Cafau^Vil 
Hall.  Richard. . .  Baglan  Hooaa,  Neatlw  GUmoifBi 
Hall,  T.. .  .Dake's  Oak,  Bteraton,  GbngUfton 
Hall,  Thomas  K.. .  .Holly  Buah, BartoiMpvltet 
fHall,  WiUiam. . .Ashton,  Leomiuftav 
HaUam,  John. .  .Newmstle,  SCalToidahiva 
HalUm,  llxM.. .  .BridleamUh  Gate,  ] 
Hallctt,  Fred.  Fran...  .The  Manor  ] 
Ilalluwes,  Thomaa. .  .GlaasweU  HaU,  CbriteiliU 
f  Halls.  Joseph. .  .Denham  HaU,  Bnry  St:  HAmm 
f  Halliday,  J. . .  .Chspel  Cleeve,  Tumton 
Ilalliday,  Tliomas  C. . . Red  HiU,  Uantow,  Horit 
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C .  .V«il««r«k^;if(aiuid,Soath  Molton 
biUp. .  <MolUnd,  South  Molton 
Eev.  J*  F.  If  core. . .  H«m»l  Hempstead 
Theoiaa.  •  .CoupAon  lloaae^  New^nit 
,  TkooNw. .  * WoadcMa^  C3iiohetter 

Jtov.  hniuuiitol. .  .Winfleld  Uanor,  Alft«toii 
m,  Charles. .  .Milton  Abbey,  Bkwdford 
iMgh,  Albert  J.. .  .Steep  Hill  Castle,  Ventnor 
lay,  HuK^*  •  •<2reat  Hawley,  Tetairarth 
loo,  Capt.  Archibald. .  .Rotelle,  Ayie 
HI,  Cfaaa.  W. . . .  Hanawood,  Donboy  ne,  Ireland 
.ton,  John. .  .SandvMB,  Ayr,  N.  B. 
Hon,  John.  ..Hilaton  Fluk,  Momnauth' 
Uoo.  SirR.  N.C.,  Bu,K.CJk..ParkSteet,W. 
Iton,  Wm.  M . . .  .2,  Orchard  Place,  Canterbury 
Mton,  Charles. . . Ptineethorpe,  Warwfclcahire 
and,  Horace  John. .  .Chapel  Farm.  Eltham 
ad^W.  Parker. .  .PkmpMbrd  Hall,  Cambridge 
on,  George... Findon  Parle  Farm,  Worthing 
nry,  E. . . .  Eastrop  House,  Highworth 
tj,  Robert. .  .Poles.  Ware,  HcrU 
sk,  Abraham . . .  Little  Orove.  Kopley,  Alresford 
dc,  J.  Donne . . .  Halse,  Taunton 
dc,  T.. .  .Staplefield  Common,  Crawley,  Sussex. 
lames. . .  Ludlow,  Shropshire 
ley.  Maj.  Benj. . . .  Folkinfrham,  Lincolnshire 
,  Edward. .  .Sierford,  Cheltenham 
Br,  Col.  U.. . .Stockgrove,  L^ighton  Kniaard 
BT,  Sir  J..Bt.,  M  .P. . .  Bettisfield  Plc.Whitchurch 
m,  Charles. . .  Northbonrne  Court,  Deal 
JB.  Henry  J. . .  .Burcotc,  Abingdon 
\  George. .  .Newton  House.  Yeovil 
art.  Colonel  Francis  V.. .  .5,  Carlton  Gardens 
art.  Admiral  DcUvius. .  .Swinton  Fkrlc,  Bedale 
acre,  Richard . . .  HelliflcM.  Leeds 
castle,  Jonatlian. . .  Abberley  Hall,  Stourport 
ig,  E);erton  W. . .  .Old  Springs,  Market  Drayton 
ngt  George. .  .Durweston,  lilandford 
ling,  John. .  .Dursley,  Gloucestershire 
ig,  James. . .  Waterson,  Dorchester 

ng,  S.  T Stinsfoi  d  Farm,  Dorchester 

ig,  Wm.  C .  .Lower  Wincliendon,  Aylesbury 
nge,  Edm. S. . .  .Bounds Park,  Tonbridge  Wolls 
uflfe,  Dodson...We»t  Leak,  Lougbboro' 
rick,  Alfred. .  .Ilangleton,  i^horeham 
',  Jamt^s. . .  jaqnes  liall,  Manningtree 
ly,  John. . . Unnstall  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent 
•,  Richard. . .Marchiogton,  Uttoxeter,  Staff. 
ly.W.  II.  C. . . .  LetheriugseU  Hall,  Holt,  Norfolk 
t\  William  Thistleton . .  .Market  Overton 
Humphrey  John. .  .Docking  Hall,  Norfolk 
Joseph. .  .Wilton  Farm,  Beaconsfleld 
(,  Sir  J.,  Bart.. . .  12,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
Sir  Tho8.,  Bart. . . .  Downham  Market,  Norfolk 
•wood.  Karl  of. .  .Harewuod  Houae.  I.<eeds 
ord,  J.  B. . .  .Stoke  House. Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol 
ord,  John  Scundrett. . .  Blaise  Caatle,  Biisftul 
drd,  W.. .  .Barley  Wood,  Wrington,  Bristol 
w,  James. .  .Tibshelf,  Alfreton 
»r.  Rev.  Wm.... Worcester 
M,  William... Lo»tock,  Knutiford 

nd,W.C SuUon  liall,  York 

nan,  Hon.  L.  K... . . Ballymena,  co.  Longford 


fHarper,  Lallmrr. .  .CbttloiiCottal^  RaaiMird  ' 
HuTie«,Fk«MlibJm....Oiradctoo  Hall, Shrevetaiiy 
Harrfaigtea,Barlor..'.'ElnMtonCbsao,Dsrl>yAlre  * 
fHafris,  Lord...Belm«it,  Fhveraham 
Harris,  Rielwid. .  .VTe^ltn^range,  NoMhampMa 
HanfMm,  Johm. .  .8— wiwiaiids,  Kendal 
Harrison.  J.,Jun..  .SnelalMi  Hall,  Ashboii»ebD«tiys. 
Hanrlaoo,  J.,  Jos.. .  wflMtmi  MoMfs,  Steekport 
Harrison,  J.  T..  .Froceil»r  Court,  StonehMae,  Cllonc. 
tHarrtam,  Uehatd. .  .IRFoWeiton,  Stony  StratAskd 
Harrhms,  Rer.  R.J. . .  CaniiowelliOartfamyl^hwwab. 
Hwrlaon,  Rev.  J.  H.. .  .Boghrooke  Rectory,  WMden 
Harrison,  William  H.. . .Oaendon,  NovtkamptoAth. 
Harrowby,  fiarlof . .  .Morton  Ho.,  Campden,  Oloneet. 
Hart,  Henry  P.,.  .Beddiaghna,  Lewes 
Hart,  Thomu. . .  Aaeott,  Leigfaton  Bonaid 
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James,  Richard. .  .Llanrwut 
James,  T...  .Otter burn  Tower,  Newrastle-on-Tyne 

James,  Sir  Walter  C,  Bt BcttCNlunger.Sandwioh 

f  James,  Capt.  Wm.  K. . . .  liarrack  Ix>d;;e,  Carlisle 
fJMqiics,  l.eonanl.  .Kiwby  Abbey,  Richmond,  Yotkt. 
.Taques,  R.  M....l-^sl>y  Abbey,  Richmond,  Yorks. 
yJarrett,  John. .  .Cinifrtori  House,  liatli 
Janijf,  Sir  Kjiymond,  Bt.. . .Govt!  Cottaije,  Ventnor 
Jarvis,  T.  .V. . . .  I li;>hf'r lioUierry ,  Kin:{8bridf,'e,  Devon 
■f-Jay,  John...4(i,  W)?.-.!  Sevfnteenth  St.,  Ne>»-  York 
Jecks,  Charlfii. .  .Thorp**,  Norwich 
.TnlTor'.on,  H«'nry...Uotlu'rsyke,  Whitehaven 
.Toflfenon,  Uev.  J.  Dunnini'ton.  .Tliicket  I'riory,  York 
f  Jpffers  »n,  Robert . .  .Preston  Hows,  Whitehaven 
JeflVrys,  N  N. .  .llollybrook  ]Io.,Sliirlry, Southamp. 
Je::;,'o,  Thos.  B....Muiiiits,  Great  Saling,  Braintree 
tJeq«m,  Trt-v. . .Slouch 

Jekyll,  J (Mrliolmi*  T«Tra<<*,  Ncwland,  Lincoln 

i-JenkiiiK,  John  Ik. .  .Kin^sione  lluu«e,  Abingdon 
Jonkins,  Hichard  David..  .The  Priory.  Carditjan 
•j-Jfnkiiwin.  Sir  tieorjfo.  Bt.. . . l^aatwiKHl,  Berkeley 
-;-Jenner,  (ieon;o. . .  Parsons^  IIou»e.  Udimore,  Rye 
Jenncr,  Montagne  IlMfltert. .  .Chiselhant,  Kent 
Jennings,  Richard... Cdirmurthen 
Jervis,  Hon.  1^.  Swinfeu. . .  Aaton  Vuk,  Staffordsh. 


fJervolse,  F.  E.  J..  ..lllerrlud  Ftek,'BMla|atokt 
Jenc,  H  'nry, .  .BaNingstoke 
Jessop,  J«iaeph. . . Grove  Pann,  Chlawick 
fJobei,  Charles...  17.  Boulevard  Madeleine, Ttois 
Jobling.  Edward. .  .Hill  Top  Cottage,  CariUe 
fJodreil,  Sir  Edw.  R..  Bt.. .  .64,  Portland  Plaee,  W. 
Johnson,  A. H.. .  .Manor House,  Aetoq,  Mlddlem 
Johnson,  A.  H.,  Jan.. .  .Hanger  Hill  Kvin,  Edhif 
Johnson,  Charles  W. . . .  1A5,  Fenchorrli  Miect,  £A 
Johnson,  Cuthbect  Wm.. .  .WaldroabnntalCkojidiNi 
Johnson,  C.W...  Manor  CoL.  Lukiiall  BiMbOaphna 
Johnson.  l-:d ward... The  Deanezy.  Cheater  Is 8um 
Johnson,  E.  W.. .  .(^Ucbester 
Johnson,  Franda  IMzon. .  .ApleyheadSj  Dnlum 
fJohnson,  George. .  .DUeo  Hill,  Retford,  Notti 
fJohnson,  Rev.H.  L.. .  .Binderton  Ho.,  ChJchmter 
Johnson,  Rev.  P....Wimbofthy,  dinmlelfli,  Devon 
fJohnson,  R.W..  .Brieklehanpton  Hall.  Itenlme 
Johnson,  T.  C. .  .Chevet,  Waketield    ■ 
Johnson,  Tliomas. ,  .Ilalton  Grange,  Rnneom 
Johnson,  Thomas. .  .The  Hermltaga,  Fkodsham 
•{-Johnson.  Thomas. .  .Wliittlesea,  CamhildgwWre 
Johnson,  Walter. .  .Trench  Hall,  Gateihead 
Johnson,  Walter  F.. .  .Leicester 
Johnston.  J.  LJ&dsay . . .  ( 'rondall,  Famhani,  Soirey 
Jolinstone,  Edward. .  .S,  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple 
fJohnstone,  Rev.  (ieorge...Broaghto<i,  Hants 
fJohnsione.  J.  C.  U..  ..Ilardwick  Hall,  Onrbam 
Joicey,  John...Urpeth  Lodgo,  Fence  Houses 
JoluAds  William  D.. . .  BaxsbalU.  Lindfield.  Sosm 
tJolliflre,SirW.G.  H.,Bt.,M.P. .  .HcathUa,Fttenfidd 
Jonas  John  C-arter. .  .3,  St.  Mary  Street,  Cambridge 
Jonas,  .Samuol. .  .Ciirishall  Grange,  Salflron  Walden 
t Jones,  David,  M.P..  ..Pantglas,  Carmiirtlien 
Jones,  hMward ...  6,  York  Crescent,  Clifton^ Bristol 
Jones,  (iei>r;;e.. .Stareton,  Kenilworth 
Jones,  (st'or^e. .  .Whiston  I^odge,  IN^nkridga 
Jonei,  Haivey  Bowen. .  .49,  Montagn  Sqnare,  W. 
JoniTS,  H.  P..  ..Portway  House,  Warminster 
fJone^  James  dve. .  .Loxley,  Warwick 
fJonen,  John. .  .Blaeno'a,  Llandovery,  S.W, 
Jones.  Jolin. .  .West  Keal  Hall,  Spilaby 
Jones,  John. .  .Bryn  Adda,  Dolgelly 
tJoncs,  J.  K.. .  .Springfield,  Braunion,  Hereford 
Jones,  J.  O.. .  .IXiUycorsIlwyn,  Cemmcs,  Bhrewsbnr; 
Jone.<i,  R.  He.iketh. .  .North  Brook  House,  Dover 
Jones  11- 1^'  •  'The  Hermitage,  Whitchurch,  Salop 

t Jones,  Sir  W.,  Bt Cranmer  Hall,  Vakenbam 

fJonetf,  Wm.. .  .Hairington,  Shiffhal 
Jones,  W.  Hope. .  .Hooton  Farm.  Sutton,  CbeaUxe 
t Jones,  W.  B.. .  .Kilgariir,  Clonakilty,  IrcUnd 
Joidan,  Francis. .  .I%astbum,  DriflUiM 
Jordan,  Wm — Charlton  Kinzs^  Clieltenham 
Joiklini;  (>eo.  F.. .  .Bemera  Roding  Hall,  Dnnmow 
Jouett,  Re\.  J.  F.... Kingston, Bagpnie,  Abingdon 
Jowitt.  Christopher. . .  Palterton,  Uheaierfield 
Joyce,  TliomaH...Valti  Farm,  Sndbur>-,  Harrow 
fJustice.  Henry ..  .Hinstock,  Market  Drayton 

IL 

fKarslake,  Rev.  W.  H Masham,  SontliaehM 

fKay,  J.  R....BaaB  Lane  Ilooie,  Unry^J 
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Kay.  B.. .  .F^reett  Valley,  Dulingtoa 

Kearney,  Ch^rlei.  ..01ewiton«,  Rocs 

Kewy,  H.  W. . . .  I^iikUukU,  Holkham.  Norfblk 

Kaeling.  Charles. .  .Congreve,  Penkridge 

Keeling,  Cbas.  R.. .  .Yewr  Tree  Farm.  Penkridge 

fKeene,  Rev.  C.  E.  R. . .  .Swincombe  Ho.,Nettlebed 

Kaepf  Richard. .  .Aldermaaton,  Reading 

Kekeirkh,  S.  Trehawke,  M.F. . . .  Peamore,  iBxeter 

Kelham,  Robert  Kelham. .  .Rleasby.  Southwell 

Kell,  William. .  .Gateshead 

fKelsall,  H.,  jun.. . .Ravenawood,  Melroee,  Roxbor. 

fKemble,  Horatio... Potter'a Bar,  Hamet,HerU 

tKemble,  Tlu>mas...LegAts,  Hatfield,  Herts 

Kendrich.  luiward. .  .Wreford,  Ltdifield 

fKennaway,  Sir  John,  Bart.. . .  Kscot,  Uoniton 

KtttMdy,  David. .  .Oriental  anb,  W. 

Kennedy,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  F.. .  .Dalquharran  Castle,  N.B. 

Kennedy,  Primrose  W....Drumellan,  Ayr 

Kenrich.  George. .  .Thurgartun  Hill.  Southwell 

f Kensington,  Kdward  Thomas.  .Moolham,Ilminster 

Kent, John. . .Mortimer,  Reailing 

fKenyon,  Hon.  E....MacH/en,  Whitchurch,  Salop 

tKetrieh,  Joha...Geldeston  Hall,  Uecdes 

Kerry,  the  Knt.  or(l'.  Fitzgerald)... Kerry    , 

Kersey,  Clement.. .  .Whitton,  Ipswich 

Kersey,  James. .  .Farlton  Farm,  Cirencester 

fKesterton,  Thomas... Sutton,  Surrey 

Kett,  Geor<;c  Samuel. .  .Brook  House,  Norwich 

tKettlc(ico.Miickenzi^. . .  Dallwott  Ho.,Bridgenorth 

Key,  Sir  Kingsmill  Grove,  Bu. .  .95,  Newgate  St.,E:C. 

Keyea,  Hen.  Jamcv. . .  Asbingdon,  Rocliford,  Kasex 

fKey  worth,  Henry  Joseph. .  .Cottesford  PI.,  Lincoln 

fKey worth,  J.  11.  Ualdenby.  .Greestonello.,  Liocol. 

Kibble.  Thomas. .  .Green  Trees,  Tuabridge 

Kiddle,  P.  G....Moreton.  Dorchester 

Killick,  Arthur.  ..De(>pdene  Park  Farm,  Dorking 

Kindersley,  E.  Lei},'h..  .Syward  Lodge, Dorchester 

King,  C North  Lodge  Farm.  Potter's  Bar,  Barnet 

King,  Charles  Allen. .   SiB,  Picca<lilly,  W. 

Kin:^',  {h'Otj,^..  .Saffron  Walden 

King.  John  K.,  .M.P...SUunton  Purk, Leominster 

Kin^',  John  G....l)ccdon,  Newbury 

King,  John  L.. .  .Thorp  Abbots,  Scole  Inn,  Norfolk 

King,  R«v.  J.  Meyers. .  .Cutcombe  Vicarage,  Dunster 

King,  Hon.  J.  P.  L.,  M.P. . . . Woburn  Pk.,  Chertsey 

King,  Richard  King  Meade. . .  Walford,  Taunton 

King,  R.  Meadu. .  .Pyrland  Hall,  Taunton 

King,  Step.'ten..  .Old  lla>«%-ard,  Hungerford 

King,  William. . .  Barton,  "ury  St.  Edmund's 

King,  W.  C. .  .Warfield  Hall,  Bracknell 

Kingdon,  Rev.  S.  N., . .  BridgeruleVicar.,Holsworthy 

Kingdon,  Stmticl . .  .La\  rick,  Tliorverton 

Kingsby,  Thomas. .  .Boanirrott,  Tring 

fKingscute,  Cut.  U.  N.  F..  M.P...Kingscote.  Gioue. 

Kingsford,  John . . .  Eslier,  Surrey 

tKingsmill,  Wra Sydmonton  Park,  Newbury 

Kinloch,  Colonel. . .  [x)(ne,  Kirriemuir,  N.B. 
Kinnainl,  Lord. . .  Kossie  l*riory, Inchture,  Perthshire 

tKirk,R Gale  B-ink,  Ley  bourne,  Wenslcydalo 

Kirkald>.Kt.  Hon.  Vi^junt... Windsor 
Kirkby,  l'lioma!i...Cux»old,  Caistor 
Kirkliam,  Tliomas..  .Biscathorpe  Houw,  Louth 
Kirkland.  Sir  John,  Bt.. . .  17,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 


Kirkpatriek,  XS»pk.John  . .  '.Honk's  Bnton',  Hythe 

Kiruan,J.  Stratflard.  .Moyne,Ballyglanin,  co.YSalway 

Kitson,  James . . .  Leeds 

Kitaon,  1(1111801.  •  .Tan|My 

Knapping,  Dale.. .Sotfcon,  8.  SlioeVary,  Ingeteaon 

Knatdibull,  Rev.  AV. .  .Cholderton  Lodge,  Amesbury 

fKnatchboll,  Wm.. .  .Babington,  Frome,  Somersets. 

fRnight,  a:  J. R.  B...Downton  Castle,  Leintwardine 

Knight,  Edward. .  .Chawton  Hooae,  Alton 

t Knight,  E....High  Leadon,  Newcnt,  Glooeestwsh. 

Knight,  John. .  .Widenesa,  Warrington 

Knight,  John . .  ."FortliamptoD,  Tewketbnry 

Knight,  R.  FInthing. .  .Hereford 

Knight,  Thomas. .  .Ndrlington,  Lewes 

Kntght,Thos.  Henry. . .  Stoke  CanonVicarag«.  Devon 

Knightley, SirC.Bt.,  M.P...Fawaley  Pk.,"Daventry 

t  K  ni^liton.  SirW.,  Bt. . .  Blend  worth  Ldg.,  Horndean 

Knollys,  J.  *£.... Fiuhead  Court,  Tauuton 

Knollys,  Gen.. . .Blonnt's  Cooxt,  Henley,  Oxon 

Knowles,  James. . .  Wetherby 

Knox,  Octavius  Newry . .  .South  Collingham, Newark 

Kynnersley,  J.  C. S.. . Wandsworth,  Birmingham 

Kyrke,  Rich.  V.. .  .Stansby  Lodge,  Wrexham 

•     L. 

Lacey,  Wm.  Chnles. ..Bestwell  House,  Wareliam 
Lake,  James. .  .Newlanda,  Teynham,  Slttingboatiie 
Lake,  Rolwrt.,.  Milton,  Canterbury 
Lakeman,  John. . . Costislost,  Budmin 
Lakin.  Henry.. . Link  End,  Malvern 
t  Umb,  William. .  .Hay  Out,  Ellol,  Lancaster 
Lambe,  John... Church  Bank,  Bowdon,  Manchester 
t Lambert,  Clias...  .Sunk  Island,  Otteringham,  Hull 
t  Lambert,  Henry  T. ...  74 ,  Gro, venor  Street ,  W. 
Lambert,  Rob.  de.  .Common  Head,  Staveley,  Kendal 
Lamb«t,Wm.  ChBS....Misterton,  Crewkerne 
f  Lamtfthe,  Fjederick  J.  D....  Ramsey.  Isle  of  Man 
Ijinder,  Tltomas  Eaton. .  .The  Innage,  Sliiffhall 
fLandor,  H.  Eyxes...  Wax  wick 
Lane.  John... Barton  Mills,  Cirencester 
Line,  John. . .Broom  Court,  Alceater 
Lane,  John. .  .Wenlock  Brewery.  City  Road.  E.C. 
fLane,  William. . .Broadfield,  Northleaeh 
Langdale,  llon.C. .  Houghton  Hall,  Market  Weigbtoa 
longdate,  Wm.  Atkinson. .  .Holm wood  Pk.,  Dorking 
Langdon,  William... Ashford  House,  Barnstaple 
Langham,  Herbert... Cottesbrooke,  Northampton 
Langlands,  Jolm  Charles... Bewick,  Alnwick 
fLangton,  W.  U.  P.  Oore... Newton  Park,  Batli 
fLascelles,  Hon.  6.  £..  .Moor  Hill,  Uarewood,  Leeds 
La  Touche,  Ool.  David. . .  Marlay,  Dublin 
Latham,  Geo.  WiUlam...  Brad  wall  Hall.  Sandbach 
Lauwarae,  Nicholas. .  .St.  John's  Street,  Hereford 
Lauder,  Joseph. .  .Borti»n,  Christchurch 
Laveiech,  Sapiiuel  S.. .  .Redness  Hall,  Ooole 
fLaw,  Rev.  R.V.... Christian  .Malford,  Ctiippenham 
Lawes,  J.  Bennet.  .Rothamtted  Park,  St.  Albans 
Lawford,  Edward..  .Linslade,  Leighton  Buzzard 
tlAwford,Thoma8,  jun.. ..London.  Canada  Weat 
fLawIey,  Hon. &  Rev. S.  W...E«crkk  Rectory,  York 
Lawrenoe,  Clwrles*. .  .Cirencester 
Lawrence,  Herbert... Little  Dilwyn,  Leomin^er 
Lawrence,  J.. .  .Great  House,  Churchdown, Gloucest. 
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List  of  Members  of  the 


Lawrance,  Thomas. .  .Churchdown,  Gloucwter 
fLawrie,  Andrew... Mount  Ma»cal,  North  Cray 
tLawson,  C. .  .George  the  Fourth  Bridge,  Edinburgh 
fLawson.Cbas.,  jun..  .34,  George  Square,  Edinburgh 
Lawson,  E. . .  Uedeadale  Cottage,  NewcaatIe*on-Tyne 
f^wion.  Rev.  Edw....Lonf!;hint Hall. Morpeth 
Lawflon,  Wilfrid,  MP.. . .Brayton. Carlisle 
lawion.  Sir  Wm.,  Bart..  ..Sroiigh  Hall,  Cattcrick 
LawMtn.  William. .  .Brayton  Hall,  Carlide 
Lay,  Rev.  John  Ward..  .Hele,  Ashbnrton 
fLay .  John  W. .  .3,Savage  Gardens,  Tower  Hill.E.a 
l^ycock,  Joseph.  ..Seghil  House,  Northumberland 
l*ayton.  U.  Marton..  Thomey Abbey, Peterborough 
f^a,  Joseph.  .Grore  Mount,  Davenham 
I.«a,  Thomas..  .Brown  Edge,  Brereton,  Congleton 
I.each,  Henry. ..Corston,  Pembroke 
lieach,  John.  ..Ivy  Tower,  Tenby 
Leader,  Nicholas. .  .Dromagh,  Bonteen,  Ireland 
Leather,  (jeorge. . .  Knostrop,  Leeds 
Leather,  Simeon. .  .Delamere,  Northwick 
+Leaver,  Francis. . .  Longnor  Hall,  Pfenkridge 
fLechmere.  Sir  E.  A.  H.,Bt....Upton-on-Sevem 
Le  Comu,  Charles  Philip. .  .Beaumont,  Jersey 
Led^'er,  Keulien . .  Grove  House,  W.  Derby,  Liverpool 
Lee,  Charles... Grantley  Hall,  Kipon 
Lee,  Edward  .  .Stocksfleld  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Lee,  Gapt.  John. .  .Woolley  Firs.  Maidenhead 
ijee,  Joseph. . .  Dilston,  Hexham 
I<ee,  Joseph  Henry. ..Pwedbrook,  Whitchurch,  Salop 
liee,  Daniel  Jas.. .  .4,  Bedford  Row.Oray's  Inn,  W.C. 
fLee,  J.  Lee...DiIlington  House, llminster 
Lee,  Thomas. .  .Great  Barr,  Birmingliam 
f  Lef.Vaughan  llanning.  ..Pudlicote,  Gharlbury.Oxf. 
Leech,  John. .  .Wall  Hill,  Leek 
Leedham,  William . . .  Andover 
Leeds,  Henry*.  .Stibbington,  Wansfonl,Northampt. 
fLeeds,  Kobt....I^xham,  Castleacre,  Brandon 
/.eeke,  R.. ..Longford  Hall,  Newport,  Shropshire 
liees,  John . . .  Reigate 
I^s,  William . .  .BUcon  Hall,  Chester 
Leese,  lienjamin...EastHng,  Favcndiam 
Le  GalUis,  Albert. . .La  Moire  House.  Jersey 
Legard,  George. . .  Elasthorpe  Hall,  Malton 
l<eganl,  Cupt.  James  A.. .  .Cowes 
I^egerton,  John  Stock..  Shalford,  Braintrce 
l^eggt  Thomas... Burton  Bradstock,  Bridport 
I^gatt,  II.  H.. . .  Brown wich,  Fareham 
J.eggatt,  S.  H.. .  .Croilon,  Titchfleld 
Legge,  l^enj.. .  .Court  Ho.,  Utton Chcney,Dorchester 
I^gh,  G.  Cornwall,  M.P...  .High  Leigh,  Warrington 
I^igli,  F.  A...Ro*egarland.  Foulksmill, co.  Wexford 
LKi);h,  John  (ierard. .  .The  Hoo,  Luton 
•I^igh,  John  Sliaw  ..The  Hoo,  Luton 
liCigh,  W.,Jun..  ..Woodchcster  Park, Gloucestershire 
lieighton.  Sir  Baldwin,  Dt.,  M.P..  ..Loton,  .shrcw«b. 
:  elr,  Kcv.  W.  M.. .  .Ditcheat  Rectory,  CsstlcCary 
tLeiih,Sir  A...Ulenkindie,  Iverkindie.  Aberdeen 
fLempriere,  Capt.  G.  O.. .  .Pelham  Place,  Alton 
Letnpriere.  William. . .  Royal  Manor.  Jersey 
licnniird,  C.il.  J.  P.. . .  Wickham  Court,  ilromley 
fl^ennard.  Sir  T.  B.. .  .Belhiis  Ho.,  Avely,  Romford 
Leonard,  Cliarles. .  .Castle  Camp^i  Linton,  Camlis. 
J^onard,  Rev.  P.  B...  .Bn>ok  Ho.,  Newport,  Monm. 


Leslie,  Charles  Powell.  ..GUssloagfa,  Irelaskd 
I<ethbridge,  Ambvoae  Goddard. .  .Bank,  Taanton 
Lewes,  GoL  John . . .  Lbnliar,  TUaam,  GarmarCbeii 
LewM,  Rev.  Thomas. .  .Taynton,  Biurford,  0»m 
Lewis,  David.  ..Skndey,  LUnelly,  Cbrmaithea 
Lew{s,O....Andl«y,  Newcastle-ander^Lyne 
Uwis,  Edward... Pickhill  Hall  Farm, WreshMD 
Lewis.  I.  H.. .  .GallanUCtn  East  Farlcigh,  MiMrtow 
Lewis,  J.  L.  G.  R.. ..Henllan,  Narberth,  Pembtoke 
Lewis,  S... .Andley,  Newcastle-ander-Lyne 
Lewis.  Thomas... Norchard,  Tenby 
Lewis,  T.  F... .Newport,  MonmootUhire 
Lewis,  W.  H..  ..Clynflew,  Newcastle  Emlyn 
Lewis,  Wyndham  W.. .  .Uanishew  HoiiM,  GMtff 
Ley,  John  Henry. ..Trehill,  Exeter 
Leyshon,  Robert. ..Island  Fsrm,  RridfeBd 
Lichfield, Coventry  H...Naflield,  Henley-ov-TkM. 
Lichfield,  Earl  of. .  .Shugboroogh,  Stafforddiin 
Lightfoot,  WilUam. .  .B  irrow.  Cheater 
Lilley,  James.  • .  B—ingboom,  Royaton 
Unaker,  P.... Norton  Hill,  Preston  Brook,  ChaUir 
Undley,  Urban..  .Radmanthwaite  Honee.  MuuiaM 
Lindsay,  Hugh  H.. .  .West  Dnm  Hoase,  Chkbertei 
Lindsell,  Lleau-Col. .  .Fsirlleld  House,  Bigrlcawede 
Linley,  William. .  .Satton,  S. 
t Linton.  Rev.  J.. . . Hemlngfbrd  Ho.,  8t.  Ives,  Hants 
Linton,  John. .  .Westwick  House  Gamfarldge 
Lintott,  Wm....Holmhash,81inrold,  Honham 
Linzee,  Robert  G.. . . Jermyns,  Romsey 
Litchfield,  John...Epperstone,  Nottingham 
Little,  Edward... Lanhill.  Chippenham 
Little,  Hack  Magnos. .  .Elmington,  (Kindle 
Liule,  Wm.  H.. .  .Llanvair  Grange,  Abergavenny 
Littledale,  Harold... Liseard,  Liverpool 
LitUedale,  Henry... Cardington,  Bedford 
Livesey,  Rev.  Tbo«.. .  .Stoorton  Hall,  Homcastle 
f  Llewellin,  R...Tregwyiit,  Fishgoard,  Pembfokpsh. 
Llewellyn,  Wm....Courtoolman.  Bridgend, S.W. 
Llewelyn,  J.  D...Pallengare, Swansea 
fLloyd.  Arthur  P.. .  .Abbot's  Leigh.  Bristol 
Lloyd,  Edw.  Harvey..  .Aston  Hall,  Oswestry 
Lloyd,  J.  A....Leaton  Knolls, Shrewabory 
Lloyd,  John. .  .BeUixe,  Hampstead 
Lloyd,  Llewellyn  F.. .  .Nannereh  Hall,  Mold 
Lloyd,  Rev. Thos.. . .Rectory,  Cliristleton,  Chester 
Lloyd,  William  Butler.  ..Monkmoor,  Shrewabnry 
Loader,  J.. .  .Firgrove  Fturm,  Whitchurch,  HanU 
tLobb,Geo.,Jun...  .Lawhitton,Launeeston,ComwaU 
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P«ters,  I)an:el. .  .'.W  ,  C.>Ile!;»*  (iriMMi,  Mristid  ! 

tPeto,  Sir  S.  M.,  M.P Somerleyton  Hall,  Suffolk      j 

Potman,  Iloht..  ..Ashley  Houm>,  Folkestone  I 

Plielip-,  diaries. .  .Bri(;!{ins  Park.  \V'are  i 

fPhilii**,  Sir  (J.  R.,Bart Shiption-on  Stour 

Philips  Mark. .  .Snitterneld,Stntford-on-A-on 

Phillimore,  Rev.G Radnaj,'e,Sfokenrhurch.  Oxon 

l'hillipp.4,  James. .  .Bryn;;wyn,  Roh\  Hcrefordshirf; 
tPhillipps  Rol)t.  Biddnlph...Ix)n<;woith,  Hereford 

Phillipps,  J.  B.  I Penty  Paik,  Haverlordwest 

Phillipps,  Wm....'nie  Ixxlf^,  Reijjate 

Phillips,  Henry  R.. .  .^Villeaden,  P-uldocks,  Kllburu 

Phillips,  Jiihn. . . Lordship  I^ne, Tottenham 

Phillips,  J.  B.... Brockton  l,.easow>,  Newport, Salop 

Pliillips,  Rev.  John. . . Ludlow,  Salop 

fPhillii*,  J.  n.  ..Beaillam  Gran^re,  Nawton,York 

Phillips,  J.  R.  S.. . ,  KifTham^.  Chelm>ford 

Phillips,  Joseph  Taylor. .  .Sheriff  I Inlcii  Manor.Salop 

Phillips,  SirTho<.,  Knt.. .  .Llaenllan,  Aber<:avenny 

Pliillips  Maj.-(»en.  Sir  T.,  Knf Senior  U.S. Club 

Plullips.  Thomas  K....37,  Wilt«m  Place,  S.W. 
fPhillpottsT.,  jun.. .  .Risca,  New  port.  Monmouthsh 
fPhipps,  C.  PHul...Chalcot  HouKe,  Westbury 
Phipp«,  ('hristx)pher. .  .River,  Dover 
fPhipps,  John  Lcwii. . .  I^ighion,  Westbury,  Wilts 
I*ickering:,  Leonard. . .  Wilcot,  Lliarlbury,  Oxon 
flVkford,  William. .  .148^  Fenchurch  Street,  E  f^ 
"*ickln,  W.  C. .  .Dunham,  Notts 
*ickin,  Wm.  John. ..  Whitemoor,  OUerton,  Nott; 
Piercy,  Alfred. .  .Cold  HarlH}ur,  Henley,  Oxoi 
Pierson,  Jas.  Alex.. .  .Tlie  («Mynd,  Arbroath,  N.  t 
*'  'ifot,  J:«.  Algernon. . .  Ht>Gkin;;ham  Hall,  With- 

•I  igijott,  (ieo.  G (Jwydyr  Houife.  Whitch-" 

ijKoU,  Simon  Fniicr...''Uxhall,  Midlmrat,  ^u— jt 
^olt.  Sir  Robert,  Bart..       »-'-»"«l   *v  ,i    .,i. —  „,„ 
ike,  James. . .  Readin) 
.*ike,  William . .  .Stcvenl,...     ,^ 
'illicarn,  Thomas. .  .Ilcnham,  ^>•.lgl^.^ 
'ilcher,  JeHse...Cl«"»*t^      ■^••■•t   •!:'»«   v^. 


Piljnrim,  S.  C. .  .Manor  Iloiue,  Burbage,  Hinckley 

tPilkinKton,Sir  L.  M.  S.,  Bart.. .  .Wak«fte'd 

Pillanji,Wm.... 

Pillian.  Alexander. .  .Bantlcdon,  Southampton 

Pimlctt,  Jo4h....Norton-in->TUles,  Marlu^  Dnyton 

Pinckhard,  George  H.. .  .Comhe  Coort.  Godalmtng 

Pinckanl,  John  Thomas..  Elandley,  Towcester 

I*inder,  Thorn  as...  Bar  roby.  Grantham 

f  llnne.'ar,  C. . . .  Rockbourn,  FordinKbrid^e.  Huts 

Pinney,  Col.  W.,  M.P Somcrton-Erleigh.  Somer*. 

fPipon,  (*upt  M. . . .  Deerawood,  Crmtiley 

Pippot,  William... CaQf^hton  House,  Bromigrnve 

Pircaim,  Alex. . . .  I^esdale,  Castle  Uban.  Ar(,'ylesh. 

IMt  field,  A.J...  I'ype.  Sjmondsbury,  Bridpoit 

Pitman,  James  S.. .  .Dunchidcork  Fluuse,  Exeter 

Pitt,  Cieor^e. .  .Chadnor  dnirt,  Diiwyn,  Leominster 

Plant,  John. .  ..Mo«lel  Mill,  Shoflield' 

P.ant.  Thomas. .  .Elworth  Hall.  Sandharh,  Cheihire 

Piatt,  Ilonry. .  .Wemeth  Park,  Oldham 

PlaM,  James. .  .Newton,  Mai  pas 

Plowiltn,  W.. .  .IHowden  Hull,  Bishop's  Castle,  Salop 

PI  )viraan,  Joseph. .  .Oxford 

I  liimbe,  John . . .  .Vshton  Keynes,  Cricklade 

Pluni^nre,  J.  B...  .Goodnestoiie  Faira,  W'in;;ham 

Pluniptre.  J.  P. . . .  Fredvillc,  Wingham,  Kent 

fP.K'OCk,  OlB'*.... 

Pocoi'k,  Gour,;c. .  .Ucdboum  Burj*.  Reilboum 

I'ointon,  Gcor.:c. .  .Mere  Cottagre,  L-twton,CheshIn! 

P(de,  H.  Cliandos. .  .Barton  Field*,  Derby 

Pole,  Sir  Peter  Van  Noiten,  Bt. . . .  B,  Upper  Harle>-  St. 

Pole,  liev.  Reginald  Chandos. .  .Radlioiime,  Derby 

fPullard.  Joseph.... Higlidown,  Hitchin 

Pollen,  Sir  J.  W.,  Bt....Redenham,  Andorer] 

fPollon,  R.  H.. . . Radboume,  Chippenham 

Pollock,  J.  O.  G..  .Mountain's Town,  Navan,  Ireland 

Pomfret,  Earl  of. .  .Kaston  Hall,  Towcester 

fPomfret,  Vitjjil. .  .Tenterden,  Kent 

Poole,  Domville . . .  Marbnry,  Whitchnrch,  Sliropahir 

Pooly,  Thomas. .  .North  Wold,  Norfolk 

Pope,  Edward. .  .Great  Toller,  Dorchester 

Pope,  John. .  .Symondsbury,  Bridport 

Pope,  J.  Ray mond... Shi pridfi^e  Farm,  Mitdieldean 

Pope,  Tliomas. .  .Harewood,  Bletcliingly,  Saney 

Porcher,  Charles. .  .CIIfTe,  Dorchester 

Portal,  M I«aTerstoke  House,  Michelderer  Sutio 

Porter,  Maj.-Gen.. .  .Mintem  House,  Dorchmter 
Porter,  Thos.. .  .Bawnton,  Cireneetter 
Porter,  Wm. . . .  Hembury  Fort,  Honiton 
fPortman,  Hon.W.ILB.,  M.P...Bryanaton,IIUndr 
fPortsmouth,  Earl  of.  .^.EgKnforl  Ho.,  North  Derc 
Postlelhi»-aitc,  Thomas .'...OIBey  Hotea,JlitehiB 
Potter,  John. .  .Basinghall  Street,  Leeds 

Potter.  T.  B Bush  Hill,  Manchester 

Powell,  Evan....Trewythen,  Llandinam, MontfM 
Powell,  George. .  .8,  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand 
Powell,  John...Watton  Mount,  Brecon 
Powell,  John  Thomas. .  .Easton,  Pewsey,  Wilts 
Powell,  J.  Folliot. .  .7,  Albibn  Place,  Hyde  Fkrk,  V 
Powell,  Richard . . .  Benson,  Oxon 
fPowell,  Rev.  S.  H..  .Sharon  Hall,  Ripoa 
tPowell,Thos.  H..  .Drinkstone  incWoolplt.  Saflb 

frowell,T.,Jnn Coldra,  Newport,  Monmoothkl 

■    .— "   Wm...E|{lwgsNunydd.TlUbach,( 
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Pswell,  'Wm. . .  .Tickford  Abbey,  Newport  Pajfnell 
fPower, K.  Manley. .  .Hill Court,Rosa, Herefordshire 
fPOwlett,  Loid  William... Downham  Hall,  Brandon 
fPoynder.  T.  II.  A. . .  .Hartham  Park,  Cor^'aum 
Pwtt,  Edward... Caldwell,  Burton 'On-Trei it 
Piatt,  Rich.  Fred. . .  .Gt.  Sanders,  Sedlescoinb,  Battle 
Preece,  John. .  .Cressage,  Salop  • 

fPrenticc,  Manning... Stowmarket 
Prescott,  William. .  .Clarence,  Roehampton,  S.W. 
fPreston,  Capt.  J.  N. . .  FlasbyHl.,Gargrav<>ni-LVaven 
Preston,  Thomas. .  .Scosthrop  Ho.,  Bell-Biisk,  Leed* 
fPretyman,  Arthur.  ..Camp  Hill,  Nuncat.  n 
Priee,  Charles. .  .Querrington,  Fairford 
Price,  Richard  G.... Norton  Manor,  Presteiyn 
Price,  Thomas. .  .Querrington,  Fuirford 
Price,  William...  Giant  wick,  Swansefc  Valley 

IMce,  AVm.  Philip,  M.P Tiberton  Ct.,  Gloiu'ivstcr 

Prickard,  Thos Dderw,  Rhayader,  Kadnor^llirc 

Priday,  Samuel. . .  Linton,  Gloucester 
Pride,  William. .  .Ijirivihangel,  Chepstow 

Prideaux,  Sir  Kdm.  S.,  Bart Netherton,  Honiton 

Priest,  Alfred. . .  Kingston-on-Thames 

Priestley,  J Hinirefaig,  Bangor,  Isle  of  Anglesea 

Priestley,  S.  0 Jrefan,  Pwllheli,  Carnarvonshire 

Princep,  William. .  .Newton,  Tamworth 
fPritchard,  (ieurge. .  .Broseley,  Salop 
+Pritchanl,  John . . .  Broseley,  Salop 

Pritchard,  Rol)t Llwydiarth  E.igob,  Bangor 

fProbyn,  Kdmund. .  .Huntley,  Gloucestershire 
Proctor,  Thomas. .  .Cothay,  Wall's  Court,  Bristol 
fProdgers,  Herbert. . .  Kin;;ton  House,  Chipfenham 
Pronger,  James. .  .Beeding,  Horsham 

+Proa8er,  Francis  Wegg,  M.P Belmont,  Hereford 

Proat,  John. .  .Sawbridgeworth,  Herts 

Ptyke,  John  P.. ..  Aldersfleld  Hall,  Wickhambrook 

Pryor,  Morris. .  .Baldock,  Herts 

Pryse,  John  Pugh. .  .Bwlchbychan,  Lampeter,  S.  W. 

Pryse,  Capt.,  M.P Go.^erdan,  Aberystnith 

Puckle.T.  Broadhurst...Woodcote  Grove, Carshalton 
Pogh,  David,  .M.P..  .Llanerchydol,WeIshpool,Montg. 
fPugh.  William... Coal  Port,  Ironbridge, Salop 
Puleston,  Rev.  T.. . . Worthenbury  Rectory,  Flintsh. 
fPalleine,  James. .  .Crakehall,  Bedale 
tPuller,  Christopher  W. . .  Youngsbury,  Ware 
Pullin,  James. . .  Wraysbury,  Staines 
Pulltn,  Stephen. .  .Mildridge  Farm,  Horton,  Slough 
Pulteney,  J.  G.  B. .  .Portslade  House.  Shoreham 
fPunnett,  P.  Simpson. .  .Chart  Sutton.  Staplehurst 
Punchard.  Charies. . .  Blunt's  Hall,  Haverhill,  Suffolk 
Purser,  Edward ...  116,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

Purton,  Wm The  Woodhouse,  Cleobury-Morttmer 

Porves,  Peter. .  .The  Grove,  Brampton,'  Huntingdon 
Posey,  S.  E.  B.. .  .Pusey  House,  Faringdon 
Pyatt,  Abraljam. . .  Wilford,  Nottingham 
Pye,  Geo.. .  .Cublington,  Madley,  Herefordshire 
fPye,  Henry  Abington...Louth,  Lincplnshire 


Q. 

Quartly.  Jas.. .  .MoUand  House,  South  Molton 
Quartly,  John...Champson  MoUand, South  Molton 
Quinn,  P.,  J.P.. . .  Agency,  Poyntz  Pass,  Ireland 


R. 

Racster,  William ..  .Withington  Court,  Hereford 
RadclifTe,  Rev.  Walter  ..Warleigh,  Plymouth 
Radford,  H.  B...  Stanton  Ho.,  Burton-on-Trent 
tRaincock,  H.  D. . .  .Croydon 
Raine,  William  Surteea. .  .Gainford,  Darlington 
Ra-nforth,  Edward..  .Monkhopton,  Bridgnorth 
Ralph,  R.  W. . . . Honnington  Grange,  Newport, Stlop 
Ralston,  James. .  .Danestleld,  Great  .Marlow 
Ralston,  Wm.  Henry . . .  Keele,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 
Rsmmell,  Tiiomas. ,  .Slurry  Court,  Canterbury 
Ramsay,  John . .  .9,  Endsleigh  Street 
Ramsbotham,  J..  .Crowboroui»h  Warren.Tunb. Wells 
Ramsey, G.  H.. . .  Derwent  Villa,  NewcAHtle,  North. 
Ramsden,  Robert... Carlton  Hall,  Worksop 
Rand,  William.  ..Saffron  Walden 
Randall,  Alexander. . .  Maidstone 
ILtndell,  Charles. .  .Cliadbury,  Evt'sham 
Randell.  James  R.. .  .Chadbury,  Evesham 
Randolph,  Vice- Ad.  C.  G....Gt.  Comp,  Scvenoaks 
Randolph,  Lt.-Col.  C.  W....5,  Victoria Sq.,  Pimlico 
Ranfonl,  Chas. . .  12,  Hamilton  Per.,  New  Cross,  S.E. 
Ranger.H. W, . . .  Manor  Ho.,  Ashurst,  Tonbriilge Wells 
Ranken,  W.  B.... Abbott's  I^angley  House,  HerU 
Rankin,  John. . .  Tnion  Foundry,  Liverpool 
Ransome,  Frederick.  ..Ipswich 
Ransome,  James  Allen , . .Ipswich 

Ransome,  J.  E Bolton  Hill,  Ipswich 

Ransome,  R.  C. .  .Bolton  Hill,  Ipswicli 
Ransome,  Robert  ..Ipswich 

Ratcliff,  R.. .  .Hodare  Farm,  HartQeld,  Tuubridge 
Ratleff,Willhmi... Newmarket  j 
Rawes,  John. .  .Springwood  Cottage,  Chorley 
Rawleoce,  James. .  .Bulbridge,  Wilton,  Salisbury 
Rawson,  Charles. .  .Glanhenwyr,  Glasbury,  Hereford 
Rawson,  Richard ...  Wheat  Hill,  Roby,  l^&>cot 
Ray,  Henry . .  .Bristol 

fRay,  Samuel... St.  Paul's,  Belcharap, Halstead 
Rayer.  John. . . Eastington,  Nortlileach 
Rayer,  Wm.  Carew. .  .Tidcombe,  Tiverton 
fRaynbird,  Hugh.  ..Church  Street,  Basingstoke 
Raynbird,  Robert. .  .Hcngrave,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
Rayner,  Henry . . .  Ely 

Rea,  James. . .  Monaughty,  Knighton,  Radnorshire 
Rea.  Thomas.. Westonbury,  Pembridge,  Leominster 
fRead,  (Hare  SeweU. .  .Plumstead,  Norttich 
fRead,  Geo.,  jun. .     Baxton  HaU,  Brandon,  Norfolk 
Read,  James. . .  Whiulesea 
Read,  James  Marsh... Elkstone,  Cheltenham 
Read,  Richard.  ..85,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  W. 
Rees,  W.  Treharne... Holly  House,  Newport,  Mon. 
Reeve,  Maj<w-Gen. . . .  Leadenham,  Grantiiam 
Reeves,  J.  R.. . . Hantsland, Crawley  Down, Sussex 
Reid,  Sir  John  Rae,  Bart. . .  .The  Grove,  Ewell 
Relph.  O.  R.  Greenhow. . .  Beech  Hill,  Usk 
Rendle,  William  bdgcumbe. . .  Plymouth 
Reynardson,  Henry  Birch.  ..Ad weU,  Tetswoorth 
Reynolds,  Joseph  Benj.. .  .Lubbesthorpe,  Leicester 
t Reynolds,  Dr.  Wiliiam...(  oed-dji.  Mold 
Rhodes,  C. . .  Little  Uat  Hall,  WiveUiOeld, Snaex 
Rhodes,  J.  Armitage. .  .Roundhay,  Leeds 
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List  of  Members  of  the 


Rhodes,  James. .  .Sesl  Ijodge.  FarnhAm,  Surrey 
fRicards,  Mortimer. ..Dure  Homage,  Christcharcli 
Rice,  Edwanl  Royd.. .  Dane  Court,  Wingham 
Ridi.  Stiles.  ..Didmarton,  Chippenham 
tRichards,  Edwanl  Priest. . .  Cardiff 
f  Richards.  John.  ..Uyncleys,  Oswestry 
Richards,  W...Nyoddrraith,  Newtown,  Mont};ora. 
Richardson,  G.... Bridlington  Quay,  Yorkshire 
Richardson,  Henry. .  .Cherry  Hill,' York 
Richardson,  J..  .Northlands  House.Winterton,  Urigg 
Richardson,  John. . .  Asgarby,  Spilsby 
Richardson,  J.  W. . .  .Willoughton,Kirton.in-Lind8ay 
Richardson,  Sir  J.  S. ,  Ut. . . .  Htfonr  Castle,  Perth^N.B. 
Richardson,  Jonathan.  .Glenmore,  Lisbume,  Antrim 

f  Richardson,  Robt Cunninvbam.  Londonderry 

Richardson,  T.  M....Hibaldstow  Grange,  Kirton 
Richardson,  Capt.  Thos.. .  .Sutton  Hurst,  Lewes 
fRichmond,  Duke  of. .  .Goodwood,  Chichester 
Richmond,  Francis... Salford, Manchester 
Rickard.  Martyn  William... Devonport 
Riddell,  E.. .  .Cheeseburn  Grange,  Newcastle-on-Ty. 
tRiddell,  Sir  W.  B.,  Bt.. .Hepple  RoUibury, Morpeth 
Rider,  Joseph. . .  LeeiU 

Ridge,  T.  J.. .  .Ilambledon.  Homdean,  Ilamiwhiro 
Ridgway,  Capt.  Alex....BIackanton,  lotnvs 
Ridgway,  Jolm... Fair] awn,  Wrotliam,  Kent 
-f-Ridg\i'ay ,  J . . . .  C^uldon  PI.,  Shelton,  Stoke-on>Trcnt 
Ridgway,  Thomas. .  .Lymm,  Warriugton 
fRidler,  Ridiard  H.. .  .Shobden,  Herefordshire 
Ridley,  J.... Park  End,  Hexham,  Nortluimbcrland 
Ridley,  J.  M.. . .  Walwick  Hall,  Hexham,  Nortliumb. 
Ridley,  Rev.  N.  J. . .  HoUington  House,  Newbury 
Ridley,  T.  i).. . .  Chelmsford 

Rigby,  Thomas . .  .Finney  Woo<l,  Winsford,  Cheshiiu    ! 
Higden,  Richard  Henry  ..Salisbury 
Rigden,  William. . .Hove  Form,  Brighton 
Rigg,  Joseph. .  .Fllloughhy,  Coventry 
Riley,  Edmund... South  Dalton,  Beverley 
fRiley,  Luke...Meriden,  Coventry 
Riley,  W.  F.... Forest  Hill,  Windsor 
Rimell,  It,  jun.. .  .Tedney,  Whitbourne,  Worcester 
Ringer,  John.  ..West  IIarling,ICast  Harling, Norfolk 
Rinnell,  Wm..  .Berrington  Court,  Cam  pden,  Glouces. 
Rising,  Robert..  .Horsey,  Great  Yarmouth 
Rising.  Wm....Somerton  Hall,  Great  Yarnioutli 
Kisley,  Rev.  W.  C....l)eddington.  Banbury 
Riven,  Ix>rd...Ru8hmore Lodge,  Ludwell,  Salisl.ury 
+ River,  John... 

Rix,  Benjamin. . .St.  Matthew's,  Ipswich  • 

loads,  J....Ashmore  Farm,  Addington,  Winslow 
•■Robarts,  A.  J..  ..Lillingstone  Dayrell,  Bucks 
Itiberts,  Bennett  S.. .  .10,  Abl  cy  Square,  Chester 
loberts,  Charles  G.. .  .Woodcote,  Cliar^luilton,  «^ 
'"berts,  Hdw....Alroshoc  Bury.  Hitchin 
•-»jerts,  Joseph. .  .Southleigli,  Truro 

»erts,  Richard. .  .Burrington,  Ludlo- 
^^,.»erts,  Thomas  IJoyd. . .  Crofton  Ha-      *"^^.l,-^^ 
Roberts, Thomas... I vington  Bury,  I.eo....iiSte- 

Alberts,  Wm.  Harvey... Tie\\liiddlo, St.  > ' 

iloberts,  WightMrick...Trethill,  Shevi-  »' 
'obey,  Rol>ert. .  .Canwick  Road,  Linc*)^.. 
">liinson,  D.. .  .Clitherof  Castle, Clithe"- 


Robinson,  Isaac... Iron  Foundry,  Halesworth 
Robinson,  Jas.. .  .Ha|(gart*s  Fana,  Brindle,  Chorle} 
Robinson,  John. .  .Mark  Lane,  Leeds 
Robinson,  John.  • . Wootton  Lodj^e,  Olooeestcr 
Robinson,  John  G.. .  .Oakley  III.,  BUhop'a  Stortfivd 
Robinson,  Sir  John  S.,Bart....Rokeby  Hall,  l.outh 
fRobinson,  Joa. . .  .difton  Paatarm,  Newpott  R^pirl 
R&binson,  Richard. .  .Utkington,  Tarporley 
Robinson,  T!iomas...Nuthill,  Hedon,  Yorkshira 
Robinson,  Thomas. .  .Castle  Ashby,  NocthanptOD 
Robinson,  William. . .  Bone  Hill,  Tkmworth 
Robinson,  William. .  .Heatley  Lymm,  Chediixe 
Robson,  James. . .  Braekenborongh,  Lonth 
tRob«>n,  John. .  .East  IQelder,  Bellingham 
Robson,  William . .  .Wilton,  Salbbury 
fRoch,  Nicholas. .  .Ptekiston.  Pembroke 
Rocke,  James  John. .  .Glastonbnry 
fRodd, F.  H....Trebartha  Hall,  Unnecston 
Roddam,  J.  J.. .. Newtown,  Stanhope,  Dnrlington 
Roddam,  Wm... Roddam,  Wooller,  Northnmberland 
Rodwell,  WiUhun... Woodlands,  Ilolbrook 
tRoebuck,  J.  A.,  M.P....19,  Ashley  Place, Pimlico 
Rogers,  Henry. . .Stagenhoe  Park,  Welwyn 
fRogers,  John  J.. .  .Penroae,  Helston 
fRolfe,  C.  Fawcett  Neville... Sedgeford  Hall.  Lynn 
Rolls,  John  E.  W.. .  .The  Hendre,  Monmoath 
Rolt,  John...Ozleworth  Fluk,  Gloucester 
Rome.  Thomas. .  .Gronndslow,  Stone.  Staflbrdshirr 
Romilly,  Edward. .  .Porthkerry,  CkrdifT 
Romney,  Earl  of. .  .The  Mote,  Maidstono 
fRooper,  George... Naacott  House,  Watfoid 
fRooper,  J.  B.... Abbotts  Ripton,  HanU 
Root,  William. .  .Chipping  Warden,  Banbury 
tRoper,  R.  S.  D.  R.. .  .Sedbnry  Pk.,Rlchmond,  Yk»  . 
Rose,  Philip. .  .Rayners,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks 
Ross,  James. .  .IIoo  Park  Farm,  Luton 
fRothwell,  R.  R.. .  .Sharpies Hall,  Bolton,  Ijucashin- 
Rotton,  Richard... 3,  Boltons.  Brompton,  S.W. 
Round,  Chas.  Grey...Bireh  Hall,  Colchester 
Rous,  Col.  G.. .  .33,  Conduit  Street 
Rous,  Hon. Wm.  Rnfhs. ..WorstcMl House,  Norwiti* 
Row,  Wm.  North . . .  Cove,  Tiverton 
Rowe,  Samuel. . . Duddon  I<odge,  Tarporley 
Rowe,  W.  Wevill . .  .Miltons  Abbot,  TkTisi'oek 
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Spearins.  John  B.. .  .Moulsford,  Wallingford 

Spearing,  William. .  .Kcnnett,  Marlborough 

Spearman,  H.  J. . .  .Bum  Hall,  Durham 

Spencer,  Cipt Kirby  Stephen,  Westmoreland 

Spencer,  Earl . . .  A 1  thorp,  Northampton 
■f-Spencer,  E.. . .Bircher,  Leominster 
Spencer,  Francis. .  .Claybrooke,  Lutterworth 
Spencer,  John... Corn  Market,  Doncuter 


Spencer,  J.  W.,  jun.. .  .WliorltonHftU,  Newc.-on-T. 

Spencer,  Samuel. .  .Snarestone,  Ashby-de-la-Zoudi 

Spicer,  J.  William... Esher  Place,  I-lsher 

Spill,  George. .  .Old  Farm  House,  Stepney  Green 

Spinks,  Abraluim. . . West  Bilney,  Lynn 

Spooner,  Prof.  C. .  .Roy.  Veter.  College,  St.  Pancra 

Spooner,  Thomas. . . Burton- upon-Trent 

Spooner,  Richard.  M. P.. .  .Birmingham 

Spooner,  William  Charles. .  .Southampton 

Spragge,  Francis  Hoare. .  .(kton  House,  Torquay 

Squarcy,  Elias  P Odstock,  Salisbury 

Sqnier,  Samuel  W.. .  .Homdon-on-the-Hill,  Essex 
Squire,  Edward  Frederick. .  .Crou  Hall,  St.  Ncot's 
Squire,  William.  ..5,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Stable,  Robert  Scott. .  .The  Park,  AVanstead 
fStables,  W.  A.. .  .Cawdor  Castle,  Nairnshire,  N.B. 

Stacy,  Wm Piccadilly  House,  Abingdon 

StafTord.  Thomas. .  .Marnham,  Nottingham 
Stafford.  Robert. .  .31,  Hyde  Park  Square,  W. 
Sfainton,  John. .  .Dalby,  Spilsby 
Stallard,  Jos.. .  .Redmarley,  Newent,  Gloucestersh. 
Stallard,  William. .  .Brockhampt on,  Ross 
Standing,  Thomas. .  .Fishergate,  Preston 
fSfandish,  W.  Standish. .  .Duxbury  Park,  Chorley 
Stane,  John  Bramston. .  .Forest  Hall,  Ongar 
Stanford,  Walter. .  .Parham,  Storrington,  Sussex 
Stanford,  W.,  jun.. .  .Steyning  Court  Farm,  Steyning 

fStanhope,  J.  B..  M.P Revesby  Abbey,  Boston 

Stanier,  J,  E Seaton,  Wellington,  Salop 

tStaniforth,  Rev.  Thos.. .  .Storr  s  Hall,  Windermere 
Stanley,  Edward ...  14,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 
fStanley,  I^rd,  M.P.. .  .Knowsley,  Prescot 
Stanley,  Henry. .  .Upton,  SliifTnall 

Stanley, W.  H.  S.,  jun 2l,Cur«on  St.,  May  Fair,W. 

Stansfcld,  H.  Hamer. . .  1  a,  Basinghall  Street,  E.C. 
'    Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. .  .Eshott  Hall,  Ix?eds 
Stanton,  Henry. .  .79,  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Stark,  Michael  J.. . .Duke's Palace  Bridge,  Norwich 
Starkey,  Major  L.  C....Wreubury  Hall,  Nantwich 
fStarkey,  J.  Bayntun. .  .Sp\e  Park,  Chippenham 
Starmer,  Chas.. .  .Hogsthorpe  Rectory,  Alford.  Line. 
Statham,  Rev.  R.  J.. .  .Rectory,  Tarporley 
Statter,  Thomas. .  .Knowsley  Hall,  Bury,  Lancashire 
Stawell,  Col.  A., .  Kilbrittain,  Handon,  Cork 
Steam,  Samuel  G.. . . Brandestone,  Wickham  Market 
Stead,  Titus  Bennett. . .  Leeds 
fStedmau,  James. .  .L*}cton,  Leominster 
Stedman,  Robert. .  .Great  Bookham,  Leatherhead 
Stedman,  Wm.. .  .Bedstone  Hall,  Aston,  Shrewsbury 
Steedman,  George..  .Hall  Green,  Birmingham 
Sfeedman,  Joseph... Meriden,  Coventry 
Stenning.  Edward. .  .Stratton  House,  Godstone 
Stenning,  William. .  .Halaford.  East  Grioitead 
Stenton,  Henry  Cawdron...  South  well 
Stepheos,  Cliarles. .  .Earley  Court,  Reading 
Stephens,  E.. .  .Trewornau,  Wadebridge,  Cornwall 
Stephens,  Rev.  Ferd.  T.. .  .St.  Mawgan, Cornwall 
Stephens,  H.  L.. .  .Tregenna  Castle, Hayle,  Cornwall 
Stephens,  J.. .  .23,  Eastbourne  Terr.,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
fStephens,  Robert. .  .Ive's  Place,  Maidenhead 
Stephens,  S.  J.. .  .5,  Charlotte  Street,  Portland  Plaee 
Stei^enson.  Marshall. . .  Foaxstones^  Htzham 
Sterriker.  John. .  .DrifBdd 
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fStevens,  John. .  .Ilolyivell  Streot,  Oxford 
Steven*.  J.  Curzon  Moore. .  .Winscott,  Torrinffton 
•ftjtevens.  Rev.  T.. .  .Bradfleld  Rectory,  Reading 
Steveni,  William  Carr. .  .33,  Mark  Ijuic,  K.C. 
Stevens.  William.  ..Gatehampton,  Reading 
fStevenaon,  Capt.  C.  B. . . .  Hennor  House, Ijcominster 
Steward,  A.  Benn. .  .Qiapel  House,  Whitehaven 
Steward,  Charles. .  .Thurleston  Lodge,  Ipswich 
-^Steward,  Cliaif.. . .Blundeston,  Lowestoft 
-fStewart,  Alexander  J.  R.. . .  Ard  House,  Donegal 
Stewart.  Arthur. .  .Barton  House,  Gloucester 
Stickney,  William. .  .Ridgmont,  Hull 
Stiles,  Stephen.. .  Shirbum  Farm,  TeUworth 
Stilgoe,  Henr\'. .  .Chapel  Ascot,  Southam 
Stillwell,  J.  J.  R.. .  .Fairfield.  Chiddingfold,  Surrey 
fStirUng,  William,  M.F.. .  .Keir  House,  Perthshire 
Stirling.  Sir  W.,  Bt.. .  .Burrs  Wood,  Tunhridye  Wells 
Stock,  S.. . .  Blackley  Hurst,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire 
Stocker,  J.  P.. .  .93.  Oxford  Terrace 
Stokes,  Charles. .  .Kingston,  Kegworth,  Derby 
Stone,  J.  J.. . Ashton  Vil.,  Wickham  Rd.,  Up.  Lewiih. 
Stone,  John  S.... Newport,  Mnnmouihshire 
Stone,  N.  Chamberlain. . .  Ayleston  Hall.  Leicester 
tStoneham,  Frederick . .  .Crayford 

Stonehewer,  W.  S.,jun Brunswick  Terr.,  Brighton 

Stopford,  \V.  Bruce...  Dray  ton  Houi>e,  Thrapstonc 
Storer,  C,  M.D.. .  .Lowdham  Grange,  Nottingham 
Storer,  Rev.  John . . .  Hellidon,  Da^ entry 
fStorrar,  Robert... Grittleton,  Chippenham 
Story,  J.  B.. .  .Lockington  Hall,  Derby 
Stow,  Arthur. .  .Brcdon,  Tewkesbury 
fStowey,  Augustus. .  .Kenbury  House,  Exeter 
fStracey,  Henry  J.. .  .Rackheath  Hall,  Norwich 
Strachan,  J.  M. . .  .Teddingtun  Grove,  S.W. 
Straflbrd,  Henry. . .  13,  Euston  Square,  N.W. 
Strangway,  Henry  Bull. .  .Sliapwick,  Bath 
f Stratford.H.S. . .  Thor]vI.u1ienhamlIl.,Marketnarb. 
Straw,  I're>l...  .Stones l*lnc«*,  SkellinKthorpf.  Line, 
f  Strathallan,  Vise. . .  stratluillan  CiNtle, Auchterardcr 
Stratton,  (ieorgo. .  .Spinnymoor  House,  Durham 
fStratton,  J.  Locke. .  .Turventon  House,  Brackley 
Stratton,  Ricliard. .  .SUpleton,  Bristol 
.Strelly,  Richard  Clayton. .  .Buckland  Hollow,  Bolper 
Strecter,  William. .  .Sandcrsteed,  Croydon 
Strickland,  Walter. .  .C/okethorpe  Park,  Witn*»y 
tStrickland, Cha*.  William. .  .Boynton,  Bridlinftton 
Strode.  Oo.  S.. .  .Ncwnluun  I*ark,  Plympton, Devon 
Stronge,  Thomas. .  .Cirencester 
fStuart,  Lt.  OjL  Wm.,  M.I* Rempston.  Bedford 

HublM,  Chas Preston  Hill.  Penkridge 

Mubbs,  John . . .  Weiiton  Hall,  Stafford 

tuckey,  11...  .CoiheLstore,  Bp.'s  Lydeanl,  Taunton 

'•••- ^reon,  Charles. .  .South  Ockenden  Hall,  Romford 
— "•  Thomas... Penshurst,  Tunbridjje 

otw.      Ion. Clias.,  M.P.. .  .46,  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

^^utQeiit.  W.. .  .llildersham  Rookery,  Cambridijerih. 
■"■-'k.  Earl  of. .  .Charlton,  Malmesbury 
.   Hers,  G. . .  .Stoke,  Wake,  Blandford 

'~ner.  Rev.  C.  V.  H Ringwould  Rectory,  IV'    r 

..nan,  J.  Surman. .  .Swindon  Hall,  Chelter*-" 
^ortees,  Henry  Edward. . .  Dane  End,  Wai^ 
.rtees,  Robert  L        "Mworth  House,  I>arlingi^. 

...»fli:<r.>  p.    .  T  i4j^.i  IT/-    ir«.^on-*«ii    v*»» 


fSutherland, Dake  of. .  .Trentham  Park,  Ncvc.-ii-L. 
Sutton,  John. . . Moston  Manor,  Sandbach 
fSutton,  Marthi  Hope. .  .PortUnd  Place,  Rcudinr 
Swaffleld,  Beiq.. . .Pilsbur)',  Ashbome, Deiby>h{i« 
Swaffield,  Skmoel. .  .AmptblU  I'^k,  Bedfordshire 
Swan,  W.  R.. .  .Wall's  End,  Newcaatle-opon-Tyne 
Swann,  George. .  .York 
tSwete,JohnB.... 

Swinburne,  T.  W.. .  .Winchcomb,  Gloaoestenthire 
Swinnerton,  Robert. .  .Wedding:ton,  Nuneaton 
Sworder,  H.. .  .Hallingbury  Hall,  Kshop  Stortfofd 
Sworder,  J.. .  .West  Mill,  Bnry,  Bantingford,  UerU 
Sworder,  William. .  .Tawney  Hall,  Romlbnl 
Sydney,  Viscount. .  .Frognal,  Vootscray,  Kent 
Sykes,  Edmnnd. .  .Mansfield  Woodhooae,  Notts 
Sykes,  John. .  .Croes  Howell,  Wrexham,  DenlMgUab. 
■fSykes,  Sir  Tatton,  Bart.. .  .Sledmere.  Maltou 
Symonds,  Thomas  Powell. .  .Pengathley,  Ross 
fSymonds,  Thomas  Powell,  Jun.. .  .PengeChy,  Uom 
■    Symous,  Thomas  George. .  .Mynde  Park,  Rews 
I    jisynge,  Francis  Hutchinson. .  .Dyatft,  eo.  CUre 


Tabley.  Lord  de. .  .Tabley  House,  Hnntafotd 
Tabrum,  Litchfield... Boishall,  Brentwood 
Tait.  Henry. .  .Shaw  Farm,  Windsor 
fTslbot,  Henry. .  .Cockfteld  Hall,  Sadbuiy 
Tallwt,  C.  R.  M.,  M.P.. .  .Margam,  Glamorganthira 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  Urd. . .  Malahide  Cat.,  Pnblin 
Talbot,  Hon.  CoL  W.  P.. .  .Hone\ bourne,  Gloueester 
Tallxit,  Wm.. . .Lane  House,  Burton,  Westmoreland 
Talbot,  Wm.  H....Southport,  Lancashire 
Tallant,  Francis. .  .Bnshey  Grore  Farm.  Watford 
Tanner,  Henry... Victoria  Road.  Cotham,  Bristol 
Tanner,  Joseph. .  .Mudeford  Honae,  Christchurch 
f  Tanner,  William. .  .Patcham,  Brighton 
Tantolti,  E.. .  .Hill  Farm,  Torrington,  Devon 
Tapply,  E.  S.... Bennington,  Hythe,  Kent 
Tanker,  William. .  .Waterloo  Iron  Works,  Andm-er 
Tattersall,  E.. . .  l,Tattersall's  Vd..GroeTeiior  Pln&W. 
Tattersall,  John. .  .Great  Ealing,  W. 
Tattersall,  William... Kirkstall  Bridge.  Leeds 
Tatton,  T.  W.. .  .Wythenshawe  Hall.  Mancbeater 
Taunton,  William. . . Redly nch.  Salisbory 
Tavendale,  Joseph. . .  Pendley  Farm,  Tring 
Tawney,  A.  R. . . . Banbury 
Tayler,  Rowland.  ..Colchester 
Taylor,  Charles. .  .The  Green,  Bromyard 
Taylor, Sir  Charles,  Bt...  .Forest  Lodge,  Lipbook 
fTaylor,  Chas.  H. . .  .Bamburgh  Friars.  Dellbrd 
Taylor,  Frederick. .  .Worcester  Park,  Ewell 
Taylor,  F.  M.  S.. .  .Castle  Taylor,  Ardiahaa,  Galavj 
Taylor.  George. . .  Dudley,  Staffordshire 
fTaylor,  George  Edward...Oatlands.  Leeda 
Taylor,  Henry  T... .Holmer  House,  Ilerefinrd 
Taylor,  James. .  .Stretford  Court,  Leominster 
fTaylor,  J.. .  .Bumfoo*.  House.  Wigton,  Camherland 
Taylor,  John . .  .Moreton  Hall,  Wballey,  lUackbim 
Taylor,  John. .  .Aston  Clinton,  Tring 
fTaylor,  Joseph. .  .Bishop's  Stortford 
'aylor,  Mark. .  .Qeeve,  Goring,  Reading 
I.T.  "i^r,  R.    6,  Queen  St.  PI.,  Upper  Thamea  Stivct 
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UP....  Adelaide  PI.,  London  Bridge.  E.C.. 
Sitm.. .  .Eccleston  Hall,  Preteot,  Lancashire 
Siznon  W. . . .  Brehfort  Manor  Ho.,  Devixes 
rUoznas. .  .Burleigh  Villa,  Wellington,  Salop 
niomas. . .  Ashton  Hooae.  Tettworth 
r.  L.oombe'. .  .Stanton,  Harleston,  Norfolk 
William. .  .Harptree  Court,  Briatol 
William.  ..Addington  Lodge,  Croydon  S. 

Wm Showle  Court,  Stoke  Edith,  Hereford 

"William . .  .Groby  Cottage,  Leicester 
Wiltiam...Thingehill  Court,  Hereford 
W^illiam. .  .Syderstone,  Fakenham 
est,  C.  Henry. .  .Broomlands,  Nantwich 
jt.  Colonel. .  .Tong  Hall,  Leed« 
rt,  F.  Roger. . . Ackworth  Grange,  Pontefract 
It,  Sir  C. . . .  Broughton  Hall,  Skipton,  Yorkshire 
3,  Edward. .  .Saltergill,  Yarm,  Yorkshire 
lemore.  Lord.  .Dunnoby  Pk.,Wexford,Ireland 
Bton,  Andrew. .  .Lismanny,  Ballinasloe 
John...  Ludlow 

It,  John. .  .Riddings.  Long  Preston,  Leeds 
at,  Joseph  Mason. .  .Headingley,  Leeds 
It,  J.  R.. .  .Kildwick  Hall,  Skipton,  Yorkshire 
smt,  Robert. .  .Scarcroft  Lodge,  Leeds 
nt,  Thomas. .  .Blenheim  Terrace,  Leeds 
Rev.  Stephen. .  .Dummer,  Bsdngstoke 
iale,  Joseph.. .  Pendley  Farm,  Tring 
sray,  Capt.. .  .Junior  United  Serv.  Club, S.W. 
irell,  John  Cam. .  .Dymock,  Gloucestershire 
r,  Edward. .  .Jjesbury  House,  Alnwick 
sthwaite,  Thomas.  ..South wick  Pk.,  Fareham 
IS,  David... Brecon 

IS,  E.  David. . . Welfield  House,  Builth,  Brecon 
IS,  F.H.... Hereford 
ks,  George. . .  18,  Redcl  iff  Street,  Bristol 
las.  O.  T. . . .  Ermatingen,  Thorgovie,  Switzerl. 
«,  John . . .  Bletsoe,  Bedford 
IS,  L.  H. . .  .CaerfTynnon,  Talsama,  Carnarvon 
IS,  R.  Goring. . .  Lllysnewydd,  Carmarthen 
LS,  Rees. .  .Dolellan,  Llandyssell,  Carmarthen 
IS,  Thomas. .  .St.  Hilary,  Cowbridge 
ias,Rev.  W.  J..  .Llan  Thomas,HayJIererordsh. 
sson,  William. .  .Barnby  Moor.  East  Retford 
>son,  Alexander. .  .Kirknewton,  Wooler 
«on,  Andrew. .  .Keele,  Newcastle-under-Lyne 
tpson,  Anthony. .  .Cross,  Whitehaven 
son,  G.  A . . . .  Kirkhouse, Brampton,  Cumbcrl. 
son,  Henry  A.. .  .Lewes 
son,  John . . .  Paston,  Coldstream 
pson,  John. .  .Badminton,  Chippenham 
pson,  John  B.. . .  Anlaby,  Hull 

son,  Matt Kirkby  Stephen,  Westmoreland 

son,  I.«onard. . .  Sheriff  Hutton  Park,  York 

son,  W. ...  12.  Dunsford  Place,  Bathwick,  Bath 

pson,  William, .  .Weymouth 

pson,  W.,  jun . .  .Thorpe-le-Soken,  Colchester 

on,  Guy. .  .Old  Bank,  Oxford 

)n,  R.  J.. .  .Grange,  Kilmarnock 

>n,  Robert  Thomas. .  .Upilowne,  Sandwich 

James. .  .Brackinburgh,  Penrith 

les,  Joseph. .  .Green  House,  Ossett,  Wakefield 

ill,  George. .  .Diddinf|[ton,  Huntingdon 

ill,  Obadiah. .  .Barthomley,  Crewe 


fThornhill.  T. . .  .Riddlesworth  HaU,  Thetford 
Thomhlll,  Wm.  Capel  CUrke. .  .Roshton,  Kettering 
fThornhill.  W.  P.,  M.P.. .  .SUnton  Hall.  Bakewell 
Thornton.  C.  George. . . Marden  Hill,  Hertford 
Thornton.  Harry. .  .Turvey,  Newport  Pagnell 
tThorold,  Rlchaid. .  .Weelsby  Hall,  Grinuby 
Thorpe,  R.  H.... Temple,  Selby 
fThorp,  Thomas. .  .Alnwick,  Northumberland 
fThorp.  Archd.  T..  .Kemerton  Rectory,  Tewkesbury 
Thorpe.  J.  Cole. .  .Otley  Ho., Walesby,  Market Rasen 
Thoyts,  Mortimer  O.. .  .Sulhampstead  House,Reading 
Thresher,  Fred.  R.. .  .Marsh  Ho.3«ntley.  Farnham 
Thring,  Robert . . .  9,' Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
fThrockmorton,  Sir  W.,  6t.. .  .Buckland.  Faringdon 
fThurlow,  T.  Lyon. .  .Baynard  Park,  Guildford 
fThumhall,  Henry . . .  Royston,  Herts 
Thursby,  Rev.  F.. . .  Abington  Rectory,  Northampton 
Thynne,  F.  George. .  .Fleaford  Lodge,  Guildford 
tTibbits,CaptJ.Borlace.  .Barton  Seagrave,  Kettering 
TifTen,  Joseph. . .North  SkirUugh,  Hull 
fTighe,  Rt,  Hon.  Wm.  F. . . .  Inistioge,  Ireland 
Tilden,  John. .  .Ifleld  Court,  Gravesend 
fTUlard.  Philip. .  .Great  Stukeley  Hall,  Huntingdon 
Timm,  Joseph. .  .Champion  Hill,  Camberwell,  S. 
Timmis,  Richard. .  .Darlington  St.,  Wolverhampton 
TImson,  Rev.  Edward. .  .Tatehbory,  Southampton 
Tinkler,  Robert. .  .Penrith 
fTinne,  John  A.. .  .Briarley,  Aigburth,  Liverpool 
Tippler,  Wm.,  Jon. . .  .Roxwell.  Chelmsford 
fTodd,  John . .  .Mireside,  Wigton.  Aspatria,  Cumb. 
fTollemache,  H.  B....  Junior  United  Service  Club 
fTollemache,  J.,  M.P.. .  .Tilston  Lodge,  Tarporley 
Tombs.  John. . . Hatherop,  Fairford 
Tombs,  J.  King . . .  Lanford,  Lechlade 
Tomkinson.  William. .  .NewcasUe,  SuiTs. 
Tomlin,  H.  Correr. .  .St.  Margaret's,  Ware 
Tomline,  CoU  O.,  M.P.. .  .1,  Carlton  House  Terrace 
Tomlinson,  Capt.  Frederick  W.. . . Leamington 
Tomlinson,  J.  Edward. . . Whitbacb,  Ludlow.  Salop 
Tomlinson,  Wm...  Biggins  House,  Kirkby  lionsdale 
Tompson,  Edw.  C.  S. . .  .4,  Beaumont  St.,  Oxford 
Tompson,  H.  Kett. .  .Witchingham  Hall.  Norwich 
Tompson,  R.  James. .  .Cowley  Peachey,  Uxbridge 
Tomson,  James. .  .Barnt  Green,  Bromsgrove 
Tonge,  Charles... Ashfield  House,  Lincoln 
Tonge,  W. ,  sen . . . . Chevening,  .^evenoaks 
Tooke,  William. . .  IS,  Russell  Square.  W.C. 
Toomer,  O.  Edw.. .  .Hoaden  House,  Ash,  Sandwich 
Toplis,  James. .  .Boxted  Farm.  Colchester 
fTorr.  William. .  .Aylesby,  Great  Grimsby 
Toulson,  John  Parker. .  .Skipwith  Hall.  Selby 
Tovey.  Robert.  • .  Fairford 
Toward,  Andrew . .  .Oabome,  Isle  of  Wight 
Towell.  Samuel. .  .Rutland  House,  Newmarket 
Tower.  Christopher  T.. . .Wmld  Hall,  Brentwood 
Towgood.  Edward. .  .St.  Neot's,  Hunts 
Townend,  Thomas. .  .Knockholt,  Kent 
Townley,  Rev.  Gale. .  .Beaupfe  Hall,  Wisbeach' 
Townsend,  G.  Barnard. .  .The  Close,  Salisbury 
Townsend,  Hen.. .  .Rydinghurst.Cranley,  Guildford 
f Townsend.  Thomas. .  .Hillmorton,  Rugby 
fTownsend.  Rev.  C.  O.  G.. .  .Hatfield  Peverel 
Townsend,  W.  H.. .Shannon  Court,  Bristol 
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Townshend,  diaries. .  .Pulfonl,  Climter 
Townshond,  O.  II.. .  .Stoncy  Stanton,  Hinckley 
-}-Townshend,  Marquis. .  .Ilaynliain  Ii:ill,  Houi^iuini 
Tralicrne,  G.  M....St.  Hiiary.OlamurKaushire 
Treadueli.  John . . .  Waddirsdon,  Ayl(>4liury 
Trebcck,  Thomas. .  .Southwell 
Treby.  II«'nr\  Ili'le. .  .Gootlomoor,  l*lympton,  Devon 
Treby,  Paul  Gurry. .  .Goodunoor,  PI ym (it on,  Devon 
Tredwell.  John . . .  L«>{(,'ham  Court.  Itrixton  Ilili 
tTretlesar.  I/>rd...Trei1c?ar Park,  Newport 
■f-Treli«*rnis  Morgan. .  .Gate  Houkc,  IIur«t  Grren 
TrelionnaK  U.  F.  de  la. .  .Central  Hill,  I'p*  Norwood 
-f-Trench,  Hcnr}-. .  .Oaii<*ort  IHirk,  I'mcrcii,  Ireland 
Trench,  W.  S...K«iex Cystic. CarrickmacroKii.Ireland 
Trctliewy,  Ht'nry. . .Gram pound 
Trethewy,  HiMiry,  jun..  ..Silsoo,  Bods 
Trevelyan,Sir  W.  C.,Bt.. .  .Wallinj;ton,Nowc.-on- T. 
Trimmer.  Charles. .  .Alton,  Hants 
Trinder,  Kd ward... Cirencester 
Trinder,  Thi>mn.s. .  .Sandlin,  lieiirh  Sinton,  Malvern 
Tripp,  Aithur  .*^. . .  .Esgair  Ilall,  ShrewdMiry 
TroUopi',  Sir  J.,  IJart.,  M.P.. .  .Coswiif.  Sianifonl 
Trood,  Edviard. .  .Matford House,  Exmin^tcr 
Trotter,  Thco^lore.  ..Greetwell  Houoc,  LInco'u 
Trotter,  ThoinaR. .  .IJywoU,  Newcastle-uponTyiio 
Trower,  Capt.  K.  S.. .  .Stanateadbury,  Ware 
Trump«*r,  lUw.inl. .  .Nuneham  Park,  Oxford 
Trumpcr,  Josi.'ph. .  .Lake  End,  Buriiham.  Ducket 
fTryon,  T. . . .  HuIm  ick,  Wansford.  Northamptoiibhin* 
Tuck,  Kev.  G.  K.. .  .Blolield.  Norwirh 
Tuck,  Henry. .  .Shirley, Kin^wood 
-f-Tucker,  Henry ...  Bourton  Ho  ,  Shri\Tnhnm,  Berks 
iTuckctt,  P.  I)..  jun....7C,  Old  Hrond  SireH,  E.I.*. 
+Tudor,  (Jen.  S.... Park  House,  Ijnpley.  Pcukrid.'e 
fTulI,  Ht-nry. .  .Crookham,  Newbury 
fTuil,  Riclinril. .  .Crookham.  Newbury 
fTurnbuIl,  .Tohn  (ieorj^... Pinner,  ANatfurd 
tTurnbuU,  Hov.  T.  S..  ..Blonebl,  Norfolk 
Turner,  E.  U.  T.. .  .St.  Peter's  Iron  Works,  Ijwu  ich 
Turner,  Fred.  .  .St.  Peter's  Iron  Works,  IpsAiv-h 
Turner, George.  ..Beacon  Downx,  Exeter 
+Tunn*r,  Lieut.-('ol.  F.  Henry... Goiimv,  Jerti.-y 
Turner,  J.  Sinircr. .  .Chyni;ton  Farm,  S^afurd,  howe.i 
Turner,  John. .  .Stan well,  .Staines 
Turner.  John.  ..Knijlelleld,  Ileadin;; 
Turner.  J.  H..  .Little  Horriugfcr  Hall,  Bury  St.  i:d:n. 
Turner,  J.  W.,  Ilopton,  Mirlield,  Normaiiton 
Turner,  Philip. .  .The  Ijoen,  Pembriderc,  llereAmlih. 
Turner,  V.  Henry..  .Whitlocksworthy,  Kin{,'«rridi,'e 
tTumer,  W.  Bi>r.kett...Penlei<;h  Houte.  \Ve*tbury 
'Tnrnor,  Chr!«topher. .  .Stoke,  Cirantham 
Fumor,  .Michael. .  .Bren«ton.  HuReley 

'^  II,  (; Manor  Farm,  l-jist  Shalford.  Guildford 

uaJ,  Jos.  Shephanl. .  .Skirbeck,  BoHtou 

-^.'onl.  Went  on. .  .liosLon 

Oxford,  William  Weld.. .Boston 
r. — 1,11,.^  John. .  .Askerton  Castle,  Cumlierland 
nfr,  F....l*iirliold  Hall,  Wrigtinuton,  Wig.in 

...  ..lell.  'niomas...Willin){ton,  Ik^dfunl 

'yacke,  James... Bon allack,  CoDstantine,  (.V""-" 

ylden.  Lt.-Col.  Sir  J Milstcd,  8ittin»botu^ 

'yler,  John. .  .I>"*'*on.  Essex 


Tyrell ,  Sir  J.  T.  •  1  ^»rt. , .  ^  |v,    .  __  „      ^  , 
+ 1 vrinuhnm, Wm -  !»•  • . 7 vw„„i..      x-        ^*™ 

Ty;rcii.w..Ke^'  ^'^l  r:^:^::;;:^^ 

rm>.ers.  Aliraharn .  . .  M\^fon  JJaH.  Tramfngfon 
fT  mber..  Edward.  ..^^/ippon J. „ry.  I^amlnMon 

I    I'mlvrs.  Samuel . . .  ^' «Ppen!,„ry,  f ^aniinef on 
trmfrevillo.  S.  C. . . .  Inffres.  AI,]x?v,  Gr:»rnhitht 
rn.lerhill.  W.  S.. .  ..Vewiwrt,  .Sjilop 
tlnderwooil,  Joseph.... -V.  Hyde  }\irk  Gardens 
rnsworth,  John. . ,Thc  Thorn,  Pi*nrith 
I'nthank,  John..  .Ncrhcrvales,  Penrith 

=    Iptill,  Thomas  S.. .  .Tl.e  Woiu'  Bromyard 
fUpperton,  Robert... 35. St eyne,  Bri;fhton 

:    lUpton,  Hon.Col. G.r..27,Gci„r-e St.  Ilanover Sq.^ 
I  ■  pton,  IL,  Jun. . . .  Aldwick,  B.>j;;nQr.  Suasc-x 
I'pwanl,  A.. .. 

I'rwii'k,  Edward. .  .Felton,  I.ndlow.  S.i]op 
-i-l'siiHlom.  the  lUtfOn  von. .  .Berlin 


Vaise5 ,  Tliomas. .  .Strattou,  ClreucestiT 
Vni/ey,  Geor^  He  Home. .  .Ilaiitead,  Evex 
Vail :n ire,  James. .  .Hursttpierpont 
iValh',  Coude  Del...Veri;aua  (iurpoiioa.  Spain 
Vail  'ntine,  R.. .  .Burcott  Ijo.  I'm..  Leighton  Buua 
Va1]iy,  Uoliert  Harris... II fracomi  e 
V.-inii'.Tst.>;;cn,  W.  H....Cant!  Knd  House.  Henley 
fVane,  Rev.  John. . .  Burrin{;ton,  Briftol 
Varnell,  ii.  W.. .  .R.V. Collejje, C.imden  Town,N.\ 
Vau;;han,  II.  Gwyn. .  .Cyn;;hordy,  Idandovery, &\ 
Vii'iirhan,  John  W....Veliunewidd  IlfHise,  Brecon 
fVanch  tn,  Nash  V.  E...  .Rhesta.  Neath,  UUmorg. 
Vau;:lian,  William  Brettull. .  .Ludlow 
fVniix.  Lord,  of  Harrow  den...  IIi({lMms,  l^jtrlwt 
t Vavasour, Sir  H.  M....Iekwvll  Bury,  Bicffleawad 
Veitr.h,  Jas.,  jun  . . .  Exotic  Nuntcries,  Chelsea.  &^ 
fVere,  John. .  .Curlton-upon-Trent,  Neu^rk,  Notti 
fVerncr,  Mdw.  Wingficld..  .8>i,JCaton  Square, &1I1 
fVeruey,  Sir  II..Bt.,M.P.. .  .ClaydonHouat.  Wlnsk 
'   tVemon,  Hon.  A.  H... .Orgreave  Hall,  Lidifleld 
Vernon,  Hon.  F.  IL...Farmiii!!  Woods,  Thapstoni 

■  Vernon,  Granville  II.. .  .Laxt  Retford,  Notts 

.    Vernon,  Hon.  G.  R.. .  .Fanning  Woods,  Thnpstoa 

I    Vernon, Hon.S: Rev. J.V....NuttallRec..NottiB^ 
Veinon,  William. .  .Sliaw  Farm,  Tarporley 

,    VerrdU,  Richard  Relfe. .  .Falmcr,  Lcwea 
fVevei^  Charles... Ivin^tuu  Park,  Leomlnatcr 
Vuven.  J.  Brace. .  .Yarkhill  Court.  Ledbory 
Viall,  King. .  .Stoke.  Clare,  SuflTolk 

I    Vickers  Thomas. . . Ardwick  Green,  ManchotCT 
I Vickers,  V.. . .  Ellerton  Grange,  Newport,  Salop 
Villar,  James. .  .Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham 
Villiers,  Hon.  F.  W.C.. .  .Wei  ford  J>IorthaiaplM«U 

■  Vini*ent,  H.  Wm. . .  .Thornwood  Ixidge,  Kmi 
I   fViiicent,  James. .  .CliAon  Maybank,  Yeovil 

Vivian,  Lord. .  .Glynn,  Bodmin 
Vivian,  George. . .  11,  Upper  Graarcnor  Strae^  W. 
Vivian,  Miy.-Gen.Sir  R.J.  U.,  Bc..  K.C.B.  ChtiriMi 
fVoile,  Thomas. .  .Frolcsworth,  Luttacwotth 
Vo--  ^v^, , ,  ,^'^(  Bueknowle,  Gorfb  CMtltk  Zkn 
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Waddinf(ham,  J..  .GuiUnji:  GranRo,  Wincheomb 
Waddtnf^on,  Kdward. . .  Wakeliold 
Wmddington,  John  Horsey. . . Lan^'risb, Petersfleld 

Waddington,  U.S.,  M.P Carenham,  Bfildenhall 

+Wade,  R. .  .58,  Upper  Seymour  St.,  I'ortman  Sq.,W. 
Wade,  R.  Craven. .  .Clonbranie,  Crossakeile,  MeatU 
Wagner,  G.H.  M. . .  .77,  Marina.St.  Leonard's-on-Sea 
fWaiptafr.  Thomas. .  .Stifford,  Romford 
fWainman.  W.  Bradley. .  .Carhead,  Crossbills,  Leeds 
Wainwright,  C.  Rawlinson. .  .Shepton  Mallot 
Wakefield,  George. .  .Minwortb,  nirmingham 
Wakefield,  John.  ..Sedgwick,  Milntborpe 
Walbey,  Samuel. .  .Barley,  Royston 
Waldron,  J.  liOvegrove. . .  Kamsbury,  Ilungorford 
Waldy,  Kdward... Barm pton,  Darlington 
Walker,  Caleb. .  .Chillesford  Lodge,  ^Vickham  Mrkt. 
Walker,  U.  M.. .  .Gloucester 
Walker,  Elislia. .  .Brereton,  Sandbach 
tWalker, Frederick  James... The  Hall,  Beverley 
Walker,  George  Henry... Newbold  Grange,  Rugby 
Walker,  <J.  J.  Alexander. .  .Norton,  Worcester 
Walker,  James. .  .Northleach 
Walker,  John. .  .(ioldington,  Bedford 
Walker,  John. .  .Westfield  House,  Holmer,  Hereford 
Walker,  Jolin. .  .Bradley  Hall,  Ne«castle-on-Tyne 
Walker,  John  Devercll. .  .Nottingham 
fWalker,  John. .  .Mount  St.  John,  Thirsk 
Walker,  John. .  .Newton  liank,  Chester 
fWalkcr,  John. . .  15,  Lonsdale  Square,  Islington 
Walker,  Joseph  Need. .  .CaMerstonc,  Liverpool 
+Walker,  Ormerod  Oliver. .  .Bury,  Lancasliirc 
Walker,  Lawrence. .  .12,  Bryanston  Square,  W. 
Walker,  Marmaduko.  ..Addington  Lodge,  Croydon 
Walker,  Sir  E.  S.,  Knt.. .  .Berry  Hill,  MansHeld 
Walker,  Thomas. . .  Yanworth,  Northleach 
Walker,  Thomas. .  .The  Woodlands,  Doncastcr 
fWalker.Wm.  H..  .38,  Sackville  Street,  London,  W. 
Waller,  H.  I'.. . . F;irmin:^on,  Northleach 
Wallace.  John. .  .Bossington,  Stockbridge,  Hants 
Waller,  Thomas. .  .Sutton  liall,  Woodbridge 
Wallington,  Geoi^e. . . Wellesboume,  Warwickshire 
Wallis,  Arthur. .  .Basingstoke 
Wallis,  Ed  ward...  Garrett  Lane,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 
Wallis, George . .  .Old  Sliifford,  Bampton,  Faringdon 
Wallis,  J.  Smith. .  .Drishane  Castle,  Mill  St., Ireland 

Wallis,  O Overstone  Grange,  Northampton 

Wallis,  Samuel. . . Barton  Seagrave,  Kettering 
Walmsley,  George. . .  Rudkton,  B^lington,  Yorkshire 
IWalmesley,  Rieliard...StanderH'ick  Court,  Fromc 
fWalrond,  J.  Walrond. .  .Bradfield,  Collompton 
Walter,  John. .  .Borden,  Sittingboume 
Walter,  Srephen . .  .West  Farleigh,  Maidstone 
Walter,  William. . .  Kainham,  Sittingboume 
fWalters,  William. .  .Haverfordwest 
Walters,  John. . .  10,  iron  Gate,  Derby 
fWalters,  Thomas. .  .Albany  Ho.,  Old  Kent  Rd.,  & 
Warborton,  Rowland  E.E....Arley  Hall,  Northwich 
Ward,  David. .  .Iron  Works,  Melford,  Sudbury 
Ward,  G.  B.. .  .Great  Bentley,  Colchester 
Ward,  Jolrn. .  .East  Mersea,  Colchester 


fWard,  Wm.  Squire. . . Wellow Hall, Ollerton,  Notts 
Warde,  Vice-Adm.  Chas.,  K.H....We8terham.  Kent 
Ware,  Jas.  Thomas. . .  51 .  Russell  Square.  W.C. 
Waring,  William. .  .Chelsfield,  Kent 
Warman,  Robert. .  .Idstone,  Shrivenlwm,  Berks 
Warner,  C.  Boreham. .  .8,  Crescent,  Jewin  St.,  E.C 
f  Warner,  George. .  .IMory,  Homsey,  N. 
Warner,  Henry,  jdn.. .  .Hawkley,  Petersfield 
Wamer,H.J.L.oun . .  .Walsingham  Abbey.Fakcnham 
Warner,  J..  .Tixall  Hall  Farm,  SUfford 
Warner,  Richard... Weston  Hill,  Nuneaton 
fWamer,  Thomas. .  .47,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton 
Warre,  Henry. .  .83,  Chester  Terr.,  Eaton  Sq.,  S.W. 
fWarren,  Rev.  J.C.  B.. .  .Horkesley  Hall,  Colchester 

fWarren,  R.  A Preston  Place,  Arundel,  Sussex 

Warry,  George. .  .Shapwick,  Glastonbury 

Warsop,  John. .  .Alconbury  Hill,  Huntingdon 

Warter,  H.  de  Gjey . .  .Oruch  Meole  Ho.,  Shrewsbury 

fWartnaby,  John  U.. .  .(Uij.'ston.  Northamptonshire 

Warwick,  William  Atkinson. .  G)lche!»ter 

Wason,  Rigby. .  .Covwor,  Grivan,  Ayrsliiro 

Waterhouse,  Samuel . . .  Halifax 

Waterpark,  Lord...l)overidge  Hall,  L'ttoxeter 

Waters,  Edward. .  .Stratford  Sub-Castle,  Salisbury 

Waters,  John. .  .Eastbourne 

Waters,  Rol)ert. .  .Saman,  Carmarthen 

Waters,  William. . .  Wi«hton,  Walsingham,  Norfolk 

•f  Watkins,  J.  G WoodQeld,  Ombers^ley,  Worcester 

Watkins,  Col.  Lloyd  V.,  M.P.. .  .I'ennoyre,  Brecon 
Watkinson,  Wm., . . New  Market,  Louth 
Watney,  Daniel. .  .26,  Poultry,  E.C. 
Watson,  Charles,  M.D....27,'Alfred  PI.,  Bedford  Sq. 
Watson,  Major  C.  E.... Junior  United  Service  Ciub 
Wation,  (ieorye  P.. . .  Londonthorpe,  Grantham 
Watson,  Henry  G.. . .  123, George  Street,  lulinburgh 
Watson,  John. .  .Shirburn  Castle,  Tetsworth 
Watson,  Robert. ..Scurrington,  Whatton,  Notts 
Watson, Col.  Wm.. .  .31,  Great  Cumberland  PI,  W. 
W«tt,  Gil)Son  J.  W%. .  .Doldolowe,  Radnorshire 
Watts,  Bartholomew. .  .St.  Heliers,  Jersey 
Watts,  T.  Copson. .  .The  Priory,  Wolston,  Coventry 
!    W.itton,  G.  B.. .  .Hall  Farm,  LongdeOk  Shrewsbury 
I    Way,  I^wis. .  .Spencer  Grange,  Gt.  Y'cldbam,  Essex 
I    Way,  L.  A. . . .  Alderbourne,  Gerrard's  Cross,  Bucks 
Wayne,  T.  M. . . .  Manor  Ho.,S.Warnborottgh,  Odibam 
Weal,  Benjamin,  Jan.. .. WoodhaU,  Pinner 
Weatherby,  James. .  .6,  Burlington  Street,  W. 
Webb,  Frederick  Pace... Evesham 
fWebb,  Henry. .  .Mclboame  l/xlge,  Royston 
Webb,  John. .  .llorseheath,  Linton,  Cambridgeshire 
Webb,  Jonas. .  .Church  Farm,  Babraham.  Cambridge 
I    tWebb,  Richard  James. .  .Calcot  llace,  Reading 
I    Webb,  Samuel . . .  Babraluim.  Cambridge 
Webb,  Thomas . . .  Hiklersham,  Cambridge 
Webb,  Theodore  Vincent. .  .Caxton,  Cambridge 
Webb,  Wm.  D.. . . Haselor,  Tamworth 
Webb,  Wm.  Frederick . . .  Newstead  Abbey,  Mansfleld 
fWebber,  Charles  Henry. .  .Buckland,  BamsUpIe 
Webber,  Thos.. .  .Halberton  Court,  Tiverton 
fWebster,  Charles. .  .Cowley,  Uxbridge 
Webster,  P.. . .  Marley  Fiirm,  Battle  Abbey.  Sostez 
Webster,  James. .  .Fisakirk.  Market  Deeping 
Webster,  Capt.  P.  a  G. . .  .Stratton  Got. ,  Higgleswiide 
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List  of  Members  of  tlie 


fWebster,  Wm.  Bullock. . . 

Wedd,  Octiviui. .  .Foulmire,  Uoyaton 

Wedgwood,  Ge<}.  Anliur,     TA'arlinyhiin,  Croydon 

Wedgwood,  W  R..   Xipbook,  Hmte 

Wetikiv  Fri^«rkk      BoImv  Lotlge,  ^ockBelit 

Wtlr»  E^lwiid      1 44,  High  Holbflm,  W,C. 

W^  F,      Bcikehftta  HouH^,  Ktij^lvrttfU  Orpgn 

Welby,  Rev  CJeofge  Ew-le.   *B*«owbv,OfsititImai 

Welby,  J.  Eajle     .  Allingtfln  Hmll,  Gmntbam 

Welby,  Wm.  Earle,  M.P....Dent<!ti,Or«iitli«tn 

WeVbj-Girjfory  Str  Cil.  E,,  Bt.  *DeinU>n,  Qranilitm 

"Weldi,  Hfffiry  T        Lecfe  Hall^  Kirkby  I^nsdale 

Welchman,  Eobert  F      .  Southam^  Wirmlckihiro 

Weld,  E.  J.      tU  Gloyce*ter  l-lnce,  Portraan  Sq.,  W. 

Weintt,  W.  Te«)«>   .Muiby  Hall,  I^utli 

Welford,  R.  G....Oorrst>ok  Hags?,  ChMhiint,N. 

Wellington,  l>uke  of.     Aplpy  IIoa*e.PicHidiny.  W. 

+Wel  lit  t»T*n  *  i  lis  G» «     Aahdow  n  Ha,.  E*  Gri  ri»tea  tl 

f  WeUa,  Juhti     .Booth  Ftrty  House,  Howdon 

WelU,  John      Hnrnpnclt*  Northle*cli 

WelU,  Ttiomu      Nor*ieh 

f  Weill,  William.   .EwHeif,  Penihuwt 

fWeUh.John     .Kirklon.MiiwlcVN.  »* 

Wi?lih,  FitiYfilliwn      Traugh  H&mo,        Limerick 

WeUtead,  Fred..     ThsCotiain  Stom'Kt  Kltnbcillon 

Wemyis,  J.  Hay  Ertklne*     Wemy»  Cwile,  N.  B. 

+Wetiloi:  k ,  Lof  d .    .  Eic rierk  I  "at  k  ►  York 

Wentoan,  Wm   Henry      Wiatfln  ShifTnall 

WmLworth.  aodfTey.     Wswili'    Park,  Wmkefipld 

Were,  Francii...6,  l.iMindd  Place,  CMfton 

West,  J.  llobert. . .  Alscot  IHirk,  Stratford -on- A  von 

West,  J. . . .  Melton  Koas,  Brigg 

West,  W.  r  I .   .  Gli^'aei^  CrtcklKmell,  Brecknockshire 

fWestear,  1  i  r.nty      Burw  ood  l^ott^i^,  EvJier 

fWestem,  Thomas  Burch. .  FelU  Hal^  Kolveiion 

fWestern,  T.  Sutton,  M.P.... Felix  Hall,  Kelvedon 

Westhead,      V,  litown.     L^  Cutle,  Kidderminster 

Wethcred,  Ceofge,     Msidenhead 

f  Weston,  James,  j  un.     ,i3ton  elejgh .  Coventry 

Westray,  *rhoDi*s     .Spital,  Chester 

fWeyiAnd,  J       Woodimng  Hall,  Htn^ham,  Norfolk 

f  Whalley,  Chis*  LftWion.     Itichrnond  Ho,.L,aiirnf§t«  r 

Whartcm,  Rt¥.  J,  Ct      tiiUinK  Vic,  Eirhmaiid,  Yks. 

-(-Whaiton,  J*  ThDinas.  ^Skflt^n Castle, Guisboroiti^li 

WhanonJiev^W  F      .Baming^iam  REt!t*,Winil4>w 

Whenley,  John    .l^eswick,  iJriffield 

Wbeble,  Jam^  Joseph      fiuimerohe  Court:^  Heading 

Wheeler  A.  U,      KJngaholm^  Gloucester 

fWheeler,  E.  V....Kyrewood  House, Tenbury 

Vliibley,  Jas.  William. .  .St.  Julian's,  Sevenoaks 
Whinyato>  Maj.-tien.  C,  B.. .  .R.  H.  Art.,  Woolwich 

"^hitaker,  Joseph.     Ramsdale  IIoujm*  V«»fi«tr»«»««^ 

-■^•*-ker,  Joshua. , .  Bratton,  Westbui 

.itffcad,SamaelChat-le»  ..22, Ea.. ri. 

•White.  Algernon  Holt      c-'*-^*'    4»"  "•*- 

wKu..  'ifarf      Wanliijif--. 

«»           '   Win,.     Les^raii  H»u»v,  i..^w..   «    ' 
.... .Ck*lley,  Hankenoii^  MalmeKl.w.. _v 
.J..XhetingtonRe£t   Bury  Ek.fiH'"""' 

mite,  IvaberL.     E^ypt  House,  WeitCowe« 

Whitear,  R.  B. . . .  M-^yx  Worthy,  Wincheii^ 

-'t,:.-i.~ml,  Char'-  Vest  Farlffi^h,  Moids.. 


Whitehead,  J... .Bamjct, Wert  Banning.  Maidstone 
Whitehead,  John. .  .Preston 
\Vhitehead,  Rk^ard. . .  West  Farleigh,  MaidatoM 
Whitehead,  Wm....NewbaKHigh.  Market  Deeping 
Whitewdy,  WiUlam  K....Orley  House.  AihbarCon 
WhlLiiig',  Cba^les^   ^B^niilon Hqum^  iii^^U,  W.C 
WlatJfli^»  Nicholas,     Tnirtj 

Whfilock,  F.      LovinRtm^!^  Gt.  Yeldham.  HateTewl. 
tWhitmore,  Thos.     .Apky  Ptrk,  Bridgtiarlh,  Salo^p 
fWtH  tmore,  Tho*.  C.  M  ,P,       A  pie  y  Park,  Sbiflhal 
Whitmnre,  WiUiam      Wiekham  Market 
W}|[tflp]J^  J  Slim   .  f  Crick*  Nortliamptonshjra 
Whittaker,  S..     Hawkstotte  Farm,  Weitoji,  Salop 
fWliitting,  Wm. .    Thorocy,  Peterb&rontjh 
Whittle,  K.      To^  ler  Fratru  m,  I>nrchie«t  er,  DoiMt 
WhltffoHh,  11.  B,.   .Nortliampton 
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